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MINUTES  OP  EVroENCE,  ftK  '«Jl 

Sir  CHARLES  WARRE  MALET,  Bart,  was  calWd  in,- and  ©xwhincd 

as  follows; 


4     ■ 


Mr.  ImpeyA  Have  the  cfoodness  to  state  to  the  Committee,  how  long 
jrou  were  in  tne  service  of  the  Ea^t-India  Compaoy  ? — Eight  and  twenty 
years. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  in  what  year  you  went  to  India  ?— I  went 
there  in  the  year  i770. 

In  what  department  of  the  East-India  Company's  service  ? — In  the  civil 
department  i  as  a  writer. 

Upon  what  establishment  ? — ^The  Bombay  establishment. 

« 

In  what  parts  of  India  were  you  between  the  years  1770  and  1775  ?— » 
Between  the  years  1770  and  1775,  I  made  an  excursion  from  Bombay,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information,  up  the  gulphof  Persia  ;  we  touched 
at  Muscat,  Gombroon  and  Bu^hire,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Bussora^. 
where  the  Company  have  an  estabiishment ;  ai'ter  that  I  visited  Surat  and 
Cambay. 

AVcre  not  you,  subsequently  to  that  period,  resident  with  the  nabob  of 
Cambay,  and  for  what  time  ? — I  was,  after  that,  appointed  resident  tothe 
nabob  of  Cambay,  a  Mahomedan  power  in  the  gutph  of  Cambay,  and 
resided  there^  I  thiiik^  nearly  ten  years. 

During  your  residence  at  Cambay  in  that  capacity,  were  there  any  Eu- 
ropeans in  that  country  ? — There  were  no  other  Europeans  attached  to  the 
residency  ;  I  hal  occasional  visitors,  and  during-  my  residency,  there  was 
an  English  army  camrr  there  to  the  assistance  of  Ragobah. 

Did  you  not  afterwards  reside  at  Surat,  and  in  what  capacity  ?— During 
my  residence  at  Cambay  I  had  been  appointed  Persian  interpreter  to  the 
scitleinv*nt  of  Suiat,  and  fn  that  capacity  I  occa^onally  resided  there;  E 
was  lik  wT^e  appointed  to  the  council  of  Surat  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
but  I  did  not  take  my  scat  in  that  capacity* 

Were  not  you,  sub>equently  to  that  period,  appointed  Persian  inter- 
preter  and  becrctary  ai  Bombay? — On  being  recalled  from  the  residency  of 
Cambay^  I  was  appointed  i\Tsian  interpreter  to  the  government,  and  private- 
secretary  to  the  governor  Af  Bombay. 

3  F  Subsequently^ 


^(w.  '  Miiront  flir jBTiw^  1^  THE 

Umt.  Ma^bar  cojist  ? — I  was  sent  oq  g  /^H^iop  to  the  Siddee  government  of 

Jizzera  Jcssore,  likewise  called  Dunda  Rajpore. 

Were  not  you  also  employed  on  a  mksionlo  P^onahi-»-a>I  think  k  was  jh 
the  Y^T  1785  that  the  government-general,  then  under  Mr.  Ha&yogf^ 
applied,  to  the  government  at  Bombay  for  its  acquiescence  in  my  being 
sent  ministtr  pieni potential^  to  '^^  coupt  of  Fuoaah. 

In  cons^n^nce  of  that  appointrnpnt  did  you  oot  cross  Hindostan  from 
Bombay  to  Odhr,  or  the  neignbourhood  of  Bdhi,  and  fromttenee  proceed 
to  Calcutta  ?--Subsequent  to  the  treaty  ofSalbey  ivith  the  Mahratta  states, 
Madajee  Scindiah  had  been,  by  qne  p/thestipulation^of  that  treaty,  made 
the  mediator  of  all  intercourse  between  the  English  government  and  the 
Mahratta  §tatds  :  to  conciliate  his  approbation  of  my  mission,  I  was  ordered 
to  proceed  from  the  western  side  of  India,  to  wait  upon  Madajee  Seindiah: 
I  accordingly  proceeded  from  Pombay  to  Surat ;  from  Surat  I  proceeded 
across  the  Peninsula,  and  joined  Madajee  Scindiah,  then  in  camp  at 
Matura,  between  Delhi  and  Agra  ;  and  after  having  had  audiences  of  him 
and  the  king,  who  was  likewise  in  camp  there  at  that  time,  Mr.  James 
Anderson,  who  was  resident  with  Scindiah,  procured  his  approbjitioa .  te 
my  appointmeptt  and  I  proceeded  to  Calcutta* 

Did  you  afterwards  proceed  a;  r^si^ejit  to  Poonah  ? — On  my  arrival  a^. 
Calcutta,  Sir  John  Mc  Pherson  w^^  in  \h^  chair,  Mr.  Hastings  having 

rrocecded  to  Europe ;  and  having  received  his  instructions  and  directions,' 
prxx:eeded  iwm  Calcutta  to  Bombay  by  sea,  and  from  thence  to  Poouflih, 

How  long  did  you  contioise  to  be  resident  at  Poonah? — I  went  thew.' 
in  the  year  4786,  and  remained  there  till  the  year  1797,  to  the  best  of  n^y 
recollection. 

During  that  period  did  you  not  attend  the  Mahratta  army  in  the  war 
against  Tippoo?-r-Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Poonah,  having  had  an  audience 
with  the  Peishw^^^  I  proceeded  to  join  the  ministerj  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  an  aroly  actinjg;  against  Tippoo«  j 

Wer^  not  youacqiikinted  with  the  Persian  and  Hindoostanee  languages? 
•«-I  certainly  was  Acquainted  with  them  of,  that  time. 

During  so  long  a  residence  in  so  many  di^rvnt  parts  of  lodiaj  had  you 

not 


titfr-iWMA  &mrk^g  KftKm.  *(ii 


hut  mi#f  &flpMblA\ii  of  tfbsehnn-^  Md  smdyfirl.  (tie*  ctiatactcn  of  P)<;  ^/r  C'JI 
flafivw  dt  Ind'ii  ?^^I  cbftaiMfy  hstd  dppaituni;ids.  '  '         B: 

Art  you  of  opiilidn»  ftom  such  obrtYvaflon,  (hat  (hey  ai'c  a  R*opl<pccuj  • 
Iforlv  uhch2Ht|»e^le  ih  (heir  manners,  habits  a'rid  opinions?^— I  tnm'K  bolU 
Hrndco9  and  Mahomedaris  are  p^icuHarly  sttfachtfd  to  thcif  o\Vq  iriannirs^ 
Kubits  and  opinions. 

From  your  observation  and  knowledge  of  the  character  of  thtf  Hmdcitf 
people,  and  of  ihe  native^  of  this  country,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would 
be  the  cf>nstfqaence  if  £jnf(H*;hmen,  unnaiuaiitted  ^)tH  tUt  rtinlrtfefa  and 
languages  of  the  natives,  were  permitted  in  any  gr^at  ntntoBerK  t6  go  imor, 
CM-  reside  in,  the  interior  of  the  counitry  of  lo^ia  t-^l  think  from  Aie  great 
difference  of  tl)e  manners  and  ca>toms  of  thtf  na(ive^  of  tins  cotmtry  atid  the 
natives  of  that,  there*  would  be  a  p^babllt^  of  ^eat  confusion  resulting 
frozD  an  indiscrimtuatc  intorcoimt  viritk  thi^  pfMpte  of  ItfdraL 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  such  indiscriminate  intercourse  would  be  attended 
uttth  mi sehit VOWS' ronwquences  to  tk\t  ptucfi  and  happiness  of  the  natives, 
of  India  ?— *I  d^  not  ate  any  [jMsibility  Qf  thie  happiness  and  peaci!  of  thtf 
inhabitants  of  India  being,  imrproved  bym»eb  an  indiHcrTminatc  inrefcoUr^i 
Of)  the  contrary,  I  ihtnk  rr  rs  r^  likdy  fhatgrCJM  disti/rbiTitces  ttiighl  cnftCKf 
frmn  such  intercoorse,  and  oonsequtfUlly  iiiinappineis  resoH. 

If  sifch  disturbances  were  to  ensue  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  are  ihe^rc 
any  adequate  means,  at  present,  of  })unishing  any  Englishmen  who  should 
be  the  authors- ofsnchdistufbancej.r-^'1'hc  parts  oJF the  country  that  I  allude 
to  arc  tfiose  under  the  native  governments,  and  I  presume  ihere  Would  be 
no  adequate  means  of  punishing,  but  by  resorting  to  the  power  of  th<*  riath-e 

governments,  or  to  personal  resistance. 

■  •  •   '  . 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  whether,  amon^  the  natives  of  Iilndostan, 
there  are  not  very  great  diflSerences  in  point  otcharacter ;  I  mean  among 
the  Hindoos  ;  and  whait  those  diflferencett  are  ?— I  think  that  the  manners 
of  th^  people  of  India  not  only  partake  of  the  difference  of  cl^aracter 
incidental  to  all  individuals  of  all  countries,  but  that  they  are  greatly 
diversified  by  the  classification  of  the  natives  of  the  country  into  different 
sects. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  those  diflTeYenf  casts  or  sec(s  are,  ani 
what  are  the  general  characters  of  the  persons  comprehended  within  each 
of -them? — In  the  classifications  of  the  natives,  particularly  Hindoos,  to 
whom*  I  allude^  there  ate  casfs,  whose  hereditary  practice  it  is  to  devote 

i  E  iL  tBemselve^ 


'^  ioi  -  ajundtss  of  evidence ^snthb 

SirCW.Maletiihttnitilvts  Vd  tbft  fowest  occupations  of  servitude ;  there' iS  the  commercial 
'Bart.  €fci58;  there  are  miKtary' tribes  j  there  is  a  priestly  tribe:  all'  these  are 

,i^ni^^L...mJ    characterized  by. very  striking  and  peculiar  traits  of  manners ;  as  for  in* 
i  ):M:rtance,  those  whose  habits  of  life  are  servile,  are  extremely  snbmisbive  ; 
Hhe  cOfXlinef^ial  is  industrious,  thrifty,  and  likewise^  I  maj^  say,  extremelf 
>•     ob^quiousin  his  irttercourse  with  mankind  ;  the.  military  tribes  are  gene- 
'      rally  high-minded  and  irritabfe  ;   the  Brahmin  has  feelings  ofhissaceraotat 
character,  and  is  particularly  sensible  with  respect  to  any  violation  of  that 
d)aracter»' 

•  Wbuldnot  such  traders,  as  have  been  alluded  to  before,  going  into  the 

•  interior  of  the  country,  be  likely  to  commit  involuntary  offences,  that  might 
> :   be  extremely  dangerous  to  them»  against  the  military  or  sacerdotal  classes 

' '   *bf  the  Hindoos  ?— ^-I  think  it  is  very  likely,  from  the  difference  of  the  man- 
ners of  our  countrymen  from  those  of  the  natives  of  India,  that  they  may 
unwarily  and  undesignedly  be  involved  in  violations  of  those  observances 
.'    which  the  people  of  India  of  those  different-classes  may  expect. 

Would  not  even  touching  them,  or  passing  by  them  while  eating,  and 
letting  the  shadow  of  an  European  fall  upon  them,  very  seriously  offend 
them?— The  touching  of  a  Brahmin  by  an  European  would  involve  the 
necessity  of  ablution  ;  the  passing  near  the  place  where  they  are  cooking 
their  victuals,  and  the  shade  of  an  European  falling  upon  their  culinary 
operations  and  their  cookery,  would  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  a  pollu- 
tion of  the  food. 

■■■'.'■ 

-  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  that  pollution  ? — Most  likely  throw- 
ing it  away«  and  considerable  anger  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  might 

be  so  inconvenienced. 

.  . ■'      ■...«. 

In  such  cases,  would  not  the  military  casts  ot  Hindoos  express  the 

•  strongest  resentment,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  person  offending  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  it  would  so  immediately  affect  the  Rajpoots,  who  are  the 
military  tribe;  -  but  as  there  arc  many  Brahmins  amongst  the  soldiery  of  the 
country,  it  certainly  would  be  particularly  resented  by  them. 

rifsuch  Englishmen,  as  have  been  stated,  were  permitted  to  go  into  the 

interior  of  India,  would  not,  in  your  opinion,  quarrels  with  the  natives 

.  be  probable,  if  not  inevitable  ? — Most  undoubtedly. 
■J       ...-•■    • 

Have  you  observed,  during  your  residence  in  India,  that  even  English- 

irien' who  have  resided  long  til  the  presidencies;  liavc  found  fnconviSfien- 

:.  43esfrom  the  ignorance  of  the  ivatives  of  the  interior,  when  they  have  gone 

into 
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Into  the  Interior  ? — I  have  known  gentlemen  who  have  been  in^  Ihip  h^t 
of  residing  in  our  own  settlements,  where  the  6ubfnissivenes$  pf  the  Mtives 
in  general  prepares  them  to  expect  the  same  amongst  the  foreign,  jio^vei^ 
have  found  a  very  different  reception  on  going  amongst  the  nattVM,|i}nder 
their  own  government;"  1  have  likewise  known  two  instanj^Sy.oi^j^  of 
which  was  fatal ;  the  first,  of  a  gentleman  at  Poonah,  who  had  recently 
arrived  in  the  country,  and  having  got  the  command  ofa.regUiUr^ciirps  in 
the  Peishwa's  service,  was,  on  some  rash  conducti  OQ  bi^.partft:;tQVard« 
the  minister,  who  then  commanded  the  army,  on  leaving, ^bptHirbar 
tent,  shot  on  his  way  home;  the  other  instance  was  of  a  woman,  a  Mrs, 
Hall,  married  I  believe  to  an  Englishman  of  that  name  ;;  but  she  Was  cer^s 
tainly  a  French  woman,  who  bad  the  nominal  command  of  a  cMfn/w  the 
Peishwa's  service,  and  on  occasion  of  some  haughty  treatment  of  aonoiena* 
tive,  was  imprisoned  in  a  Hill  Fort,  where  she  would  probably  bnvcbeea 
put  to  death,  had  I  not  interfered  in  her  behalf.  .-^  * 

State  what  the  differences  are  in  the  manners  of  the  nauve$  of  Ilindos* 
tan,  at  the  Presidencies  and  in  the  interior  of  India  ? — The  difference  cer- 
tainly is  very  great. 

Wherein  does  it  consist  ? — Tliere  is  a  difference  in  their  general. deport* 
ment ;  there  is  a  more  general  submissivencss  to  Europeans^  and  I  suppose 
they  feel,  that  from  the  protection  of  our  courts,  they  may  go  tp  a  certain 
degree  of  submission,  without  particular  bad  consequences  ultimately  re- 
sulting; but  that  not  being  the  case  under  the  native  govemiDent9« 
irritability  once  provoked  may  be  attended  with  more  dangerous  conse* 
c]ttences,  than  from  the  anger  of  a  person  who  receives  ill  treattneot  under 
our  own  governments. 

Do  you  think,  from  your  observation,  that  Englishmen  in  general  treat 
the  natives  so  well  upon  their  first  arrival  in  India^  as  after  by  Joiig  resi- 
dence they  have  become  well  acquainted  with  ihem?-^-!  certainly  think 
that  Europeans,  before  th^y  become  acquainted  with  the  native  cha- 
racter, are  more  in  the  habit  of  treating  them  with  disrespect  than  after- 
wards. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  the  local  govern- 
ments in  India,  with  a  view  to  their  stability,  to  be  careful  in  the  utmost 
degree  to  avoid  exciting  any  discontents  among  the  natives  sulfjeot  to 
their  government  ? — I  think  that  in  a  country  where  the  mass  of  the  po- 
pulation may  probably  be  sixty  millions  ;  where  the  British  force»  includ-  . 
ing  the  native  army,  may  amount  to  piobably  1  K),0<X)  i  where  the  Euro- 

pcau 


^--  ->,.. 


9ti^i^.W\J^ai^  peim  partdf(h«  foi^  maj  not  probibly  exceed  25,000 ;  m  POlWttf  rtfti 


KM^  tfMfetjr  deytld  upefed&jjffeon  ;  arid  Iti  as  for  is-  the  cbrrcirtaflfforl  of  tKrtt  6p^ 

5ion  must- be  nequisitd  fa  our  safety,  I  should  thmk  ihaC  patting  it  tor 4  Hit 
IS^^Wtfiii^  to  the  dartgfci^,  tfn  .indiscriminate  intercourse,  should  tettiJftl^ 
DC  ftMidral 

^  Arfe*^y«a^  6P  dpiniem  fliat  Jlrt  ihflu*  of  EriglisHroeri  info  the  irtteTi6r  of 
<>by  dothintferte  h>  India,  whei^e  there  dre  ho  court*  of  justice  hbldjng  ctj- 
iAmnl  jurisdiction  ovet  Englishmen,  would  tind  to  Create  disconteiits 
«iH>ng  ihe  natives,  and  thereby  shake  their  allegiance  to  our  governmtftt  ? 
*^l  tftmk  it  not  ait  all  improbable,  that  in  the  event  cf  an  indi^criminatO 
liMhn^  of  Enf^ishmteri,  virhich  may  probably  be  under  some  impressions  not 
ftJWdly  tothe  constituted  Engfish  authorities  now  in  Indisr,  both  irt  theij 
liSilliluct'atid  in  thfcif  language,  they  may  evince  symptoms  that  Wotjld  b6 ' 
rather  derogatory  to  the  dignity  dt  the  government  there  es^^lishc^d.  J 
think  it  but  too  likely,  that  the  natives  of  that  country,  and  the  native 
ptJMrers  of  that  country,  seeing  our  own  countrymen  manifest  a  conduct  of 
dbrcipcct  to  the  constituted  authorities  there  existmg,  might  be  disi>osed 
toprosecute  any  evil  dispositions  that  might  be  pre-existing  amotig  tbertV ; 
at  the  same  time,  I  thipk  it  not  unlikely  that  indisposiiion  of  the  natives 
tdoureotititrytnenai^d  to  our  govei^nraehf,  may  Be  eng'endered  by  the  ob- 
M^trte  of  such' language  and  such  conduct  itt  the  rndiscfimifiarte  ihBu^  ot 
&iMpean^. 


.1 


/IP  $bcb  indisposition  ih  the  minds  of  the  natives  tov^ards  thS  iSflrgTfeli^- 
^jWtarh^ve  stated  in  your  last  answer,  were  engendered,  are  you^  6ropi* 
liibih  diat  the  native  princes  who  are  at  present  in  aHiance  with  the  Q&m* 
p^y,  would  be  ready  and  willing  to  take  advantage  of  it  agairot  us? — I 
Joolt  Upon  the  alliances  that  have  been  recently  formed  with .  the  native 
p6Wef^,'tfe 'Have  arisen' out  of  the  principle  ofcoe^cion  and  ^^endancy  j 
and;m  a^  far  as  there  may  bt  in  all  governments  a  desire  of  regairtirig  incje- 
perHdente,  Ithink  if  not  improbable,  that  if  power  and  oppOrtotaky  $erved,^ 
thfeyTnight  be  incited  to  take  advantage  of  the  indisposhro^rt  pre^^'iOUisTy  cn- 
gffldered. 

If  a  free  trade  were  enacted  between  this  country  and  India,  with  a  re* 
stittWon  to  the  presidencies,  and  that  no  trader  snould  enter  fh**  inferior, 
without  the  licence  of  the  locki  governrfients,  in  youf  opinion  Would  not 
the  local  governments  have  great  difficulties  in  refusing  such  licences  to. 
any  persons  who  applied  for  th^m  ?  I  ftiink  that  the  irtiportuhity  would  be 
to  ff reat,  as  to  cause  considerable  difficulty  in  the  necessity  of  opposing 

thi?m- 
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_  ,  ■    « 

"Vn^ile  you  were  in  India;  were  there  t)ot  Kcveral  Europeans  at  the  pre-  Siri 
sidrncies  who  were  very  anxious  to  ji^ct  up  the  country  P— I  do  not,  of  my 
own  knowledge,  recollect  any  instance  of  the  kind  ;  but  I  know  it  was 
the  gencr<)l  suppcxsition,  that  Europeans  were  in  general  wishing  to  get  up 
the  country,  and  I  know  they  frequently  did  get  in,  and  probably  i^ithouC 
any  licence  or  any  perinissioB. 

Do  you  not  think,  that  in  the  event  of  a  free  trade,  the  governments 
would  be  coniinually  pressed  for  such  licences  by  traders,  who  could  not 
sell  their  goods  at  the  presidencies  ?•— In  the  natural  persuasion  of  most 
men,  that  they  could  do  their  business  better  in  their  own  persona  than 
by  agents,  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  there  would  be  that  importunity. . 

■ 

From  your  observation  of  the  natives  of  Hiudo»tan,  do  you  think  they 
have  generally  any  want  or  any  desire  for  the  articles  or  manufactures  of. 
this  country  ?— .Thi^  question,  I  humbly  conceive,  divides  itself  into  two 
parts  ;  the  first,  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  native  governments 
to  encourage  the  introduction  ;  and  the  second,  with  respect  to  the  indi- 
vidual  natives  as  to  their  disposition  to  receive  them.  With  respect  to  the 
first  part  of  the  question,  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Committee,  I  will  read 
to  them  an  extract  of  a  letter  which  I  had  the  honour  to  address  to  the 
Governor  General  in  the  year  1788,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  thedis* 
position  of  the  government  of  the  Pei^hwah  to  encourage  an  additional 
commercial  intercourse  :  in  the  former  part  of  the  letter  there  is  a  general 
statement  of  the  then  existing  state  or  our  commerce  with  the  Nlahratt^ 
government,  with  tables  annexed  : — what  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  Conf^mittee,  is  the  conclusion  from  the  whole  stateinent  :— • 
'*  In  concluding  this  address,  I  shall  endeavour,  by  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
'*  genius  of  this  government,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject,  to  meet  the 
'*  ultimate  object  of  your  Lordship  in  Council,  of  enabling  you  to  form  a 
'^  judgment,  how  far  the  state  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  it,  as 
5*  above  described,  is  capable  of  improvement,  to  the  advantage  of  both/* 
—[It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  Committee  I  did  this  in  consequence 
of  his  Lordship's  particular  desire  to  increase  our  commerce  with  the  Ma< 
ratta  country,  and  to  add  to  the  imports  of  our  commodities. 

That  was  written  to  Lord  Comwallis  ? — Yes. 

Inwhftt  part  of  the  country  were  you  when  you  wrote  that  letter  ? — At 
Poonah.  I  was  then  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  government  of  Poo- 
nah.}-«^*  The  Pe&hwah*s  administration  is  in  every  act,  more  or  less,  in- 
**  fluenced  by  that  pvtiinooy  which  so  invariably  and  so  strongly  marks 

•*  the 
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SirCW.Slalet^  ",the  Brtimin  character^  while,  narrow  in  its  genms,  and  grasping  Iftjit* 
Barr.  "  ptolicy,  it  frequently  mistakes  ihe  mode  of  gratifying  its  ruling  p&ssipn  ; 

^  y  averse  firom,  and  probably  ignorant  of,  the  systematic  and  equitable  prip* 
**.  ciples  on  which  alone  commerce  can  be  rendered  flourishing^  bj  en- 
*•  couraj^ing.th^  industry  in  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  subject,  its 
*•  chief  attention  seems  directed  to  conquest. ana  depredation,  givmgeip^ 
"  ployment  at  once  to  the  desultory  military  spirit  of  the  NJUhrattas^  and 
"  supplying   the  state  and'  chief  individual  Bramins  with  .wealth  and 


ic 
« 


••  power," 

.  •*  Commerce,  but  more  especially  foreign,  Jess  understood,  would  be^ 
•*  Qiore  slow  and  precarious  in  iti  operation  :  The  arrangements  necessary 
"  for  its  effectual. protection,  are  incompatible  with  that  spirit  of  expe-* 
"  dience  and  venality  by  which  every  thing  is  influenced  at  Poona  ;  they 
•*  Would  in  some  measure  trench  upon  the  arrogant  principles  of  aristocra-' 
•*  cy,  by  a  general  diffusion  of  wealth ;  and  interfere  with  the  system  of 
"farms,  which  is  universally  adopted  from  the  smallest  branches  of  the 
customs,  to  the  disposal  of  provinces;  whence  the  subject,  instead  of 
experiencing  the  uniform  and  vigorous  protection  of  a  wise  govern* 
mcnt^  is  cruelly  sacrificed  to  the  rapacity  and  oppression  of  the  highest 
•*  bidder. 

"  The  state  of  the  numerous  ports  of  the  Mahratta  empire  on  the  coast 
•*  'qf  Malabar  and  Guzerat,  but  more  especially  the  former,  evinces  a: 
**  spirit  hostile  to  commerce  s  and  I  have  not  a  doubt,  were  its  fleet  equal 
**  to  the  end,  but  that  it  would  be  instantly  converted  to  the  sanie  pre- 
••  datory  purpose  at  sea,  as  its  armies  are  by  land  j  as  it  now  is  against  aW 
"  those  whom  it  can  master.  This,  perhaps,  is  fortunate  for  us,  as  pre- 
"  seating  a  bar  to  the  adxi>i^sion  and  rivalship  of  our  European  neigh- 
•*  hours  J  though  certainl/  the  customs  of  a  single  year  in  a  well  frequent- 
••  ed  port,  not  to  mention  the  numberless  advantages  of  population,  &c. 
••  would  greatly  exceed  the  profits  of  plunder,  after  deducting  the 
"expense,  which  must  be  great,  in  keeping  up  a  number  of  piratical 
••  vessels. 

•*  'pie  rich  and  commercial  kingdom  of  Guzerat  (every  town  of  which- 
IS  or  wqs  inhabited  by  rich  Banians,  a  tribe  as  attached  to  commerce  as 
any  other 4rjbe  of  Hindoos  to  its  hereditary  pursuits)  flourished  infinite- 
ly more  by  its.traflic,  even  during  the  violent  convulsions  of  the  Mogul 
government  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Mahratta  power,  than  it 
••  ever  has  since  that  event ;  though  time  and  tranquillity  have  given  am- 
•*  pie  leisgre  for  doigg  away  the  effects  of  conquest  and  the  transfer  of 
"  rtbitiinldn.. 

••  The  Moguls,  magnificent  and  ostentatious,   required  every  article  oF 
*•  Iti^^ury ;  towns  and  villages  grew  out  of  this  spirit :  the  Bramins  and  Mah- 

**  rattas>. 
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•      * 

^  rattat,  less  refine  J  and  more  pafiimonious,  are  averse  from  and  igno-  «SVrC 
"  rant  of  those  costly  modt-s  of  expense  ;  hcnc^  tho^e  towns  hwd  cities 

**  deprived  of  the  cause  of  their  existencp,  are  mouI'Jcring  fa-t  ihto  ruin,     •- 

"  and  their  wcaiihier  inhabitants  have  sunk  under,  or  fled  from,  the  rap-;. 
"  city  of  their  new  masters. 

••  In  this  caure  mijjht  probably  bo  traced  the  scecis  of  the  prrscnt 
'*  drooping  commercial  state  of  alt  those  provinces  of  liindostan  tlir.-. 
**"  have  been  subjected  to  the  Mnhratta  j5o\vcr  ;  under  which  ihe  provir.cia! 
**  monied  men,  not  to  menti«.n  the  substanti::!  landholdcis,  have  bee  i 
"  subjected  to  oppressions  and  exactions:  pergonal  property  hosbocoi:.* 
"  insecure;  industry  has  failed  ;  an  aristocratital  wealth,  arising  from  ihc 
•*  soil  and  the  labours  of  the  peasantry,  has  succeeded,  which  is  confined 
**  to  the  conquerors,  and  Poonah  has  become  an  insatiable  i^inlc,  int  j 
"  which  vast  treasures  have  been  ' 

"  'Iliis  was  not  the  case  under 
"  to  Delhi,  did  not  stagnate  thcr,  ,  ,      . 

*•  and  the  spirit  of  the  pcopK',  gave  full  employment  to  the  foreign  influx 
**  of  wealth:  the  productions  of  each  provnice,  and  the  performances  of 

every  art,  were  m  high  demand ;  and  the  pay  of  the  vast  r.rmies  of  tbu 

empire  kept  pace  in  magnificence  with  every  oihcr  article  of  eypen^e  : 
^*  hence  arose  numberless  channels,  through  which  the  wealth  of  the  em- 
''  pire  was  again  circulatetl  to  its  extreme  branches. 

"  Tlie  mere  accumulation  of  riches  by  the  inhabitants  of  an  empire,  ii 
•*  vicious  and  sordid  ;  but  much  more  so,  when  it  becomes  the  sole  ob- 
•*  ject  of  the  rulers;  a  wise  legislature  stutlics  to  make  them  the  stiniuli- 
**  tives  of  genius,  of  science,  of  agriculture,  and  of  commerce;  to  con- 
"  vert  them  to  the  consumption  of  the  produce  of  indu<tiy,  and  so  to  ar- 
"  range  them,  as  that  the  coffers  of  the  state  may  be  replenished  from 
"  the  redundance  of  those  of  the  subjccr ;  but,  my  1-ord,  tlus  system  is  not 
"  known  at  Poonah. 

"  ITie  fixed  and  grand  source  of  this  state's  revenue,  is  Agriculture;  the 
*•  best,  perhaps,  on  which  a  nation  can  depend  :  that  it  has  such  a  re- 
"  venue,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  possessing  an  immense  tract  of 
••  productive  domain  :  that  it  is  not  more  productive,  but  on  the  contrary, 
hat  it  labours  under  every  diijadvantnge,  proceeds  from  a  faulty  conati- 


cc 


'^  tution  :  the  second  is,  its  Tribute,  fixed  by  various  d'/nominati^ins  on 
eatest  part  of  Hindostan  :  the  third,  the  predatory  collections  of 


^'  its  armies  :  the  fourth,  its  domestic  sequestrations ;  and  the  last,  its  col- 

ce  of  the  empire  ;  whieh  I  am  inclined  to  think 


''  the  greatest  part 

^'  its  armies  :  the  f 

••  lections  on  the  commerce 

^'  are  comparatively  trifling  and  insignificant. 

**  Poonah  is  still  a  large  village,  to  which  people  of  all  denominations 
"  and  all  professions  arc  now  beginning  to  resort  from  the  other  ruined 
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SirC.fV.Maletf  *^  parts  of  Hindostan,  particularly  from  the  decayed   Mogul   citie.9^     Its 
,  liijit.  "  reputation  for  security,  since  the  two  abortive  expeditions  from  Bombay, 

^^ -^-p.— ^     **  has  greatlv    tended  to   promote  its  increase    and   population  ;  as   the 

**  wealthier  Bramins  have,  in  consequence,  begun  to  emu!  )y  some  part  of 
their  hidden  riches  in  building;  which  single  circumstance  nect^>si)rii7 
gives  employment  to  a  great  number,  and  a  great  variety  of  artificers, 
a^  the  wants  attendant  on  laige  buildings  are  endless. 

Tlie  circumstances  whi*.h  arc  above  enumerated,  of  the  great  wealrh 
**  of  tlje  Bramini,  and  tlie  great  increase  of  Poona  in  buildings  and  inha* 
**  b'itants,  must,  I  should  imagine,  cause  a  greater  demand  for  the  arti- 
cles, which  can  be  furnished  only   from  Bombay,  than  heretofore  j  but 
irom  what  I  can  observe  of  the  present  genius  of  this  government,  I 
".  confess  that  I  am  inclined  much  to  doubt  the  practicability  of  improv- 
ing or  extending  our  commerce,  by  any  extraordinary  means  adp|>ted 
for  that  pur{X)se  ;  and  as  (   believe  that  the  common  course  of  causes 
*•  arising  from  the  state  of  the  society  has  already  operated  its  utmost  ef- 
"  fects,  and  will  continue  so  to  do  ;  so  do  I  think,  that  an  endeavpur  to 
*'  improve  or  extend  them,  would  rather  tend  to  awaken  jealousy  and  sus* 
*'  picion  of  our  intentions,  than  to  answer  the  liberal  end  proposed  by 
*•  your  i/ordcihip  in  Council." 

What  is  the  date  of  that  letter: — In  the  year  1788:  so  far  as  to  the  genius 
of  the  Mahratta  government :  the  next  part  of  the  question  was,  as  to  the 
inclination  of  the  natives  to  receive  European  commodities.  I  think  there 
certainly  does  not  appear  either  to  exist  a  want  or  an  inclination,  except 
amongst  rich  individuals,  at  the  presidencies  of  our  own  governmept :  the 
want  of  inclination  seems  to  be  the  permanent  cause  in  the  manners  of 
the  people  ;  the  deficiency  of  the  means  seems  to  be  a  growing  evil,  from 
th^  deerease  of  the  influx  of  specie  from  Europe,  which,  as  far  a^  my  in- 
form ation  goes,  is  now  confined  to  the  slender  supplies  from  the  gulphs  of 
Persia  and  Arabia;  and  were  there  any  prospect  of  forcing  our  manu- 
facturesj  I  humbly  presume  that,  in  as  far  as  our  native  fellow  subjects  in 
India  are  in  that  relation  entitled  to  the  fostering  care  of  govern- 
ment, it  could  not  be  wise  or  magnanimous  to  encroach  upon  the  slender 
means  which  they  possess  for  their  own  scanty  maintenance,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  our  revenue. 

Are- you  of  opinion,  that  the  general  population  of  Hindostan,  by  that 
meaning  the  cultivators  of  the  land,  have  the  means,  if  they  had  the  de- 
sire, of  purchasing  any  English  manufactures  ?•— I  certainly  conceive  that* 
they  have  npt« 

If 
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Xf  thftjr  had  the  ratans,  do  you  think  that,  in  the  intertof  of  the  country.  Sir  C 
they  have  anv  taste  for  any  British  manuractiirfis  i — I  do  not  know  any  of 
our  manufactures  for  which  they  have  a  particular  taste,  eiccept  for  our  L.— 
fire-arms  j  '  that  indeed  is  not  general  j  the  princes  who  wish  to  embody 
tegular  cor|M,  are  desirous  of  getting  our  fire-arms  and  our  ammunition  : 
there  may  be,  perhaps, npectactes  and  a  littje  hardware  ;  I  believe  that  nearly 
comprises  any  articles  which  I  have  seen  a  dispotiition  in  them  to  purchase. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  who  are  the  principal  consumers  of  Euro- 
ropean  articles  at  the  presidencies,  speaking  particularly  of  Bombay,  as 
you  have  been  more  acquainted  with  that  presidency  than  any  other  f 
—There  is  a  tribe  of  p<rople  at  Bombay,  thai  are  peculiar  to  the  western 
side  of  India,  the  Pareeet ;  those  people  give  somewhat  into  the  manners 
of  the  Europeans  ;  they  have  no  repugnance  to  wine,  like  the  rest  of  (he 
Datives  of  India;  and  they,  as  1  understand,  give  into  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  frequently  entertain  European  gentlemen. 

-  You  mesa,- that  they  »c  the  prmcipal^  ooosumeFs,  among  the  natives, 
of  European  commodities  at  Bombay  P — Yes.  It  may  be  neceasery  for 
the  Committee  to  keep  in  mind,  that  it  is  ik>w  fifteen  years  sthce  1  left 
India ;  there  may,  perhaps,  have  been  a  considerable  alteration  even  in  the 
maoaers  of  the  Par:teef».  sivce  I  left  India. 

When  you  were  at  Bombay,  was  it  true  that  many  of  the  natives  had 
establishments  of  six  or  eight  carriages'^  meaning  European  carriages*  and 
several  of  them  with  superb  equipages  ? — I  am  not  acquainted  with  that 
fact;  I  believe  some  of  thvm  had  equipages*  but  as  to  the  number  there 
mentioned,  or  any  extraordinary  splendour,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind, 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  it. 

Had  they  their  houses  S'lperbJy  furnished  with  European  furniture  ?— I 
do  not  recollect  everharvihg  been  in  the  house  nf  a  IVrsee  of  any  cowi- 
deration  ;  but  their  shops  were  always  well  stocked  wiih  EuTopi.-an  articles. 

Alt  that  time-,  was  ftore  a 'demand,  among  the  richer  natives,  for  the 
finer  and  more  deganr  manutaetures  of  Britain;  elegant  guns,  pistols, 
watches,  and  articles  of  tfant  descnpHon  ?— 1  Ifey  certainly  were- always 
very  accej>table  to  them,  a&  presents;  but  i  u^-ver  understood  that  they 
were  particularly  extensive  m  their  purchases  uf  thoae  kinda  of  articles;  ' 
Lbave  lirequcntiy  pFekcntC4lthera-niy»clf,  and  they  have  been  aiwiya  very 
iraiduily  reoeived. 
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1  iiewiaf.it 4) M  ^m^i  f'fai^  it  li4s'btt?» 

riactssaryjiibrjmg  tpr  ^i  'I'never  saw  that 

tlwra  WM -.ap^yvg-rpft  iftr  tliie' fnahufac- 

-  tares  of  this  country,  /fciich  TBaVebetti 

i.aoquaiot«ti.  ■',■!■  ..;,,.;  /.  .»,    -t  ■  ■  .  ,-  ,-                        ■    'J  '''''''     " 

r!o..D»yfl«. think- tbst,;  ijnd^r^^jjp  ^present'  system,  the  optWent-iiatWes  -of* 
JrliiiiiiLbaye:ftil|  8w.ai>s.o^  f^qcaiinginy  Eurppean  arfJcfes  that  they  mAy 
-*ehifoiji-rThp  thiep  pitsidencies  of  liidia  I  look  lipiin  ^  emporiurmfor 
iJlie.wbole;  cotititry.of  Hindostan  }  and  1  believe  that  the'  natives  of  the 
tiy^hobst^  tbc<ioentinet^of  ^indostanfnay.have  ti&y  cbmmurtication  Whh- 
ofiMbss.pKsidenckS)  through  the  stents  that  are  residing  at  tbina*      '  '''^',- 

/>  ^;, ■;:/.■..  -,  ...    .-  .   _■  ,\ '  ' ..^  ■"■'   ' _  ■■  ■' 

"■.'©id'h-apjw^arlo  70m,  while,  you  mere  in  Ip-Ua^,  that  the  supply' of 

'''Bitepe^flcotnmodlties  carried  laih*'  jnaAets.  was  ful|y  equal.  tctthV,|qe- 

mand  on  the  part  of  the  natives  J-Tr-T  oev^c  fecaij^pf  irdcficipacy  ;'  npr  was 

I,  during  my  resldeT«:e  and  during  my  jourmes  m  diiFerent  parts'  of  H:d- 

^''a6i,iitii  tfei  'RppAJed  4o  ka~  ^iwreafiing  thf  .qv^ptities.  that  hsf}  ,be?D  icn- 

J:>fiin  .*-?',:■  .:-...   .- .    ..      .-,    ;..   >f   -   ;,.    „   ;   "      .         ■        '  '   ■"'    ';' 

'^-'■©(S'-rfof^yotiltnow that  the  East-Io^iaCoiitp^y,  fr 
^^^fH^QldrA^'^'Bh-itish  nanufactures.  h^ve  often  expprtet 
■"'liiawHhafl  fl^yibad  occatioQ  for  to  u^wer  the,,aeaian 
°'.)etn,''VF^-itiy  own:  knowledge,  thatsuch  has  been,  the 
.X-'hrtt^jsidntrti mr  mind,  firom  what  1  have  beta  lathe 
Io^'Stj-io  .::  ...i  ,^   -..      :       ■ 

■'■•':■    '■'  ■'■-  ■■'    '     '■'"■'" 

Doyo-j  mean,  what  you  were  in  the  habit  of  bearing  w;b<;nj^QU;W^re 

-J9}^M-1(^',:..:. ,    .     , 

?.U.„i    ■,•;.,....    ;..■.,.■      ■     ■     .  ..'."'"■■  '■■■'<   "^ 

Iiw3i3AWi^'V4r''h9.P5iPpIc)>fInaia  afradfogaM  tnafftifikcturing  people, -iliat 
Jt  SW..4*f!^'i''^?1W*'h  '0.  supply  their  own  mercintite wants  h^l  «t)iKe)ve 
,ii«W,.«<»  p9S5?|5slnff/n;jfactures  ruHy  equal  to  ^  wipply  «it  all  tbcir  mer- 

Jdgi:;.-  )  i,  fi  .  ,  MM     .--i-.  (,;,,,'  ',\     ,   '" ,       ''  '■-'■■■■        .-;.i  ■!  Ki;.-.  : 

3tlJ  iiAretiiey  notqviek  hi  ieafniflg  any  European  ihi  rtiaWHfcy^fini  w 

to  them/ih»«'Eh(jy;»re;*WtRiply,fi*^fenjply  i'neenious,  dociW'iBll3%«!d«»iiu8, 
.b-jnwwIiqfcKk  in  learning  such  European  artiiwtHiy  fibtf  dietfcl  Idtboaww* 

la 


^^^^Wi^/^l^^J^- 
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.r'^fl..four  opiniop«  w.at  tlieCoay)any'»  government,  when  you  were  in  SirC 

jDro'mOtiog, the,  happiness  of  tbe  riativcB'Cmd(rr"l>UT^ff«ftr(ri»cO«  irt  Indi*?**-  ^— r 
(J^jrjCjjjine  that  the  prcse'rir  nrbs|>criii!A'sffrttWUhe'Brifish'9iWpitein"4ntlia,  ^— — 
^^ffsvcK  ttie  best  amwcr  to  (hfltqiies(teti*i  IPifttHfcr -I  bt'g:'tfr3«e'hurab^  ^ 
-tutipft,  ihat  I  think  (j^e  permanent  gootlntsi  andefficji-ficy  t»f'hi*y^«iaorial 
giTvernment,  must  primarily  dej^ndiipon'the'vtrr^ijrfi  ttttd'Wrtne  af  tiK 
poirer  when>'e  it  emanates;  iifid  fifcoridiftiy  on  tfie  ufid<vi!at4np.siiirtn^t5 
of  its  responsibility  lb  that' power  ;  andas'from  the  nature  ttf  the  Cnmjwnji's 
organization,  I  should  suppose  its  servants  and  delegate)  furiHrr'«etnpv«d 
'  .(rqatthe  partialities  of  the  ruling  power,  and  more  exposed  to  the  s.ricti:&t 
.K^utiny  of  its  supremacy ;  while  on  the  othefhifnd  ttWsilmeotfani^tion 
.  retnovesall  a  prehension  «f  thai  concentratron of  partiaHtice'or  'atiaiiiniciit 
.which  migl^l  tend  to  internal  (tomestlc 'danger,  TttutntJly  ptisut^e  no'dote- 

?i»/iiin,Qfgovcrpment  could  afford' a  fairer  proipert  rtfeffioitnoyateniiitjr 
ndian  eiupirc,  than  that  of-  the  East-I^idia  Company,  whobt  wrvantsy  if 
duly  cherished,  will  not  cease  to  emiihirt;  thn  fi^TVik  oxamplec  thpt.lave 
,  been  set  them  in  a  O/iv  or  a //(i5//ff$f.     I  think  that  the  ackr.owledg<d 
'"■nd   coh'-plcuous  merits  oT  tne'Cbmp'anyVcivii"xnd  fnrJilaT)r,»ervn9^,  in 
(^on^tracting  and  upholtling  the  mighty  structure  of  our  Xadiat^j  cnfgifet 
ciuitlft  ihtrtn  to  the  confidence  of  Their  Kingand  country. 

Ih  yoor  opinion^  in'the  evctit  -oFa  fm  traik,  wilt  ^.not  I>««ss«;i)ii^^;to 
tbe  stability  of  our  empire  in  India,  to  continue  to  the  local  go* ern^et^ts 

.their  present  powers  of  removi:ig  such  Etigtiuhmtfri  as  may  misconduct 
'"   themselves  ih  India  f-^fnaftiririer  part  <rf  my:eMderwe,  f  thiykjadoncrted 

"'to  the  probability  ofah  iid  incriminate  inthixiof  Kuropeana,  b^ing  j|i^>prgf^d 
^ith  unfavourabltf  ieniim'ents  tirlhA  eMistin^'authorittcsin  l^m,,f\qm  {he 

'  daoger  of  the  prev^iieiiceofs-ich  an  indispoutiduif  and  tir'jm  ap,ai^diii99ito 
^t  nuiliberi  of  that  dew-riptionof'  (^Ojrfe-toC'whooiilhe  oj^liM^^t^a^^rigln^lly 
made,  l  presume  there  must  be  an  additional  nccebtily  for  the  exercise  of 

'  that  authority.  *    ..::■,      i,    .,.,.,  .  ,,  ,,;],,     ,,  „,|       ,    ,, 

In  your  opinion,  may  not  the  taking  away  tbe  great  cbrnmercTat  aH^iin. 
Isges  now  fnjuyed  by  .the  Ea^jl  Jnylj^  Coyjji^tny,  qltimaielv  grcat'y  injure 
the  British  tnerests  ift  4«dia  ?-:^J[a  a^laj;  »;  th'c  tittffcftit'bf '"ihfttbirtrflcrcial 
■power  of  the  Company.lj^'haht^  t^obftn  bfeiide'dWihlha^ 
I  humbly  conceive  ihat  any  inierruption  'lii'  ttit  itnictdi'i^  i^f  ihbt'^tter, 
migbl  tend  to  weaken  the  general  edifice  in  the  opinion  "iAf'tKe-TOtWts ; 
iK'nsed^afr  tbe>y  hftv5ijhfj;n.,lo  v;ew  it  as?  great  whole,  inasmuch  as  it  might 
. -.  have  » tendency  t^'ii^ideVn^th^  the  ^nimercfal  'thveK'tmrsc'^ttetw^n  the 

twp  wm\f\pSt,i\,  '^im^^M^k H^'^^^. ,Urttr«w»f'<li« nation^,.'!  <>) 
^  njr,ea -near  ^jnj  ,i  tfi,.  rf„-..j .,.  .-i  .i^^^  v,iunu.A  ,u  >J^^jrttB«inj, 


1^.         i» 


-h 
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(Examined  hy  the  Committee.) 


O?) 


SirC.TF^^alet,       Docs  not  the  principal  part  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  India,  flovit 
Bart,  to  the  different  presidencies  and  principal  seaports  along  the  cqa$t,«  where 

there  are  civil  and  mihtary  estab'ijjhments  under  the  British  government  ?-r^ 
Undoabtedfy ;  but  there  are  njative  independent  porU,  where  naay  be  ita^ 
ports  and  exports,,  of  which  I  am  npt  acquainted.  . 

Are  not  the  Company's  exports  to  ^ndia  always  sold  at  the  presidencies^, 
or  at  their  subordinate  factories  along  the  coast  ?— I  believe  invariably  sogj 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

When  you  were  at  Poonah,  were  not  advertisements,  in  respect  of  thc^ 
Company's  public  sales,  sent   to  the  residency,  to.  circulate   through  tfae; 
city  of  Poonah,  for  the  information  of  the  inli<ibitantii?--r-lt  w^s  not.  tha  . 
practice  to  send  them  to  me  ast  resident.  . 

Do  you  know  whether  any  native  agents  or  merchants  from  Poonah,t 
ever  attended  those  sales,  or  wrote  to  their  agents  at  Bombay  to  purchase 
goods  for'them  at  such  sales? — I  kn  w  thai  the  merchanis  andshroff^i  had 
agents  at  Bombay,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  particular  state  of 
their  commercial  intercourse..  , 

Is  it  within  yrur  knowledge,  that  the  principal  merchants,  at  Poonah 
had  native  agents  at  Bombay,  for  thp  purposes  of  their  commerqe?-*^ 
I  cannot  say  that  it  is  specifically  within  my  knowledge,  tliough  1  iiave  no* 
doiabt  of  it. 

0urin]g;  the  time  you  resided  at  Poonah,  do  you  know  whether  any  of 
the  prinrcipal  private  merchants  at  Bombay  found  it  necessary,  or  worth, 
while,  to  go  into  the  interior,  to  sell  their  goods;  this  question  hailing  no- 
reference  to  suttlcrs  or  persons  of  that  description  following  the  British 
armies  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  existence  of  such  a  fact. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  goods  of  th^  interior  are  notbrQUght>  in  great 
abundance,  to  the  principal  seaports,  by  the  natives,  and  cheaper  ihaa 
if  tbts  was  done  by  European  agency  ? — I  humbly  presume,  all  the  ope«^ 
rations  of  tile  natives,  with  respect  to  conveya^ice  through  the  country, 
might  be  done  at  a  njucb  cheaper  raie  ibfiq  could  be  ^gte4iby  Europeans. 
acti»|j  in  their  own  perspn^ 


•    •     -t   » •  1  i 


Do 


Ho  you  fcrjow  whether  European  insrcha-nts  W'-fu'vA  not  experience  diill-  SirC. 
'  culties  and  ob-structions  in  the  provisnon  of  sujh  good-,  which  native  agents  1 

would  not  meet  with,  or  might  more  easily  obviate  ? — Ujubtless.     ..   ,';         *— ; 

Under  this  state  of  the  trade  of  India,  and  considering  tlmt  the  private 
,  merchants  do  not  find  ir  fur  their  interest  to  go  much  inio  the  iqierl  ,r,  is  it 

likeiy  thai  (h?  trnde,-  being  now  opened  as  propo'-ed,  would  occa^iju  any 
■  material  alterations  in  thi-f  inspect  ? — There  niight  be  more  of  th.-  ag.-nls, 

from  the  increase  of  the  trarie,  should  that   increase  bo  adii);->ili,!e,;  but  I 

can  perceive  no  additional  inconvenience,  becauic  rhi y  truuld  be  the  same . 

native  agunls.  .    ■     ■ 

Considering  that  the  inleres's  of  the  E;rop.;an  traders  are  thus  confiwd, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  the  prtsidi'ncies  and  wjnie  principal  scauorts,  do  you  ■- 
■think  that  the  influx  of  European's  into  the  interior  of  India,  WiiulJ  r.ot  be 
■proportionably  limited? — I  presume  it  would  dept-nd  upon  the  govern- 
ments where  they  imported,  to  give  or  refuse  permission  tor  their  entering 
into  the  interior. 

Under  those  circumstances,  would  it  not  become  unnecessary  for  miny 
of  them  to  proceed  into  the  interior  ;  supposing  always  that  their  interests 
chiefly  lay  at  the  seapons  ? — Their  opinion  of  the  necessity  I  would  not 
pretend  to  judge' of;  but  as  to  the  fact  I  think  it  would  be  unne- 
cessary. 

Of  the  few  Europeans  that  would  thus  find  it  necessary,  orhaveanirt- 
terest  to  go  into  tlie  inferior  of  the  country,  might  ihcy  not,  in  your 
opinion,  be  placed  under  such  legal  restraints  in  the  Company's  territoriea, 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  serious  commotion  ? — I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  in  the  event  of  an  indiscriminate  iuBux  of  Europeans,  and 
those  Europeans  probably  having  rather  an  unfriendly  impression  with 
respect  to  the  authorities  of  the  country,  being  'permitted  to  go  into, the 
interior,  they  might,  notwithstanding  the  rejilrictions  of  goveroment, 
occasionally  cause  disturbances. 

If  such  Europeans  were  to  commit  offences  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  , 
either  against  the  natives  or  the  constituted  authorities,  might  they  not, 
under  the  present  regulations,  be  seized  and  sent  tQ_  England  ?— i  am  not 
exactly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  regulations  ;  biitit  hasahvaysbeen 
impressed  upon  my  mind,  that  the  government  had  the  power  of  fending 
disorderly  persons  to  England,  though  I  presume  that  that  might  in  many 
cases  be  eluded. 

Have 


^'^  MINUTES  or  BVlPSSrCB  on  TH£ 

.  .Vdwf,    ^  Have  the  goodneisto  state,  ^fircMn  yoiir  cxl^enstirc  knowledge  and  expe- 
i  7v^^^^^^U^^^^y^  gQveiiQCQenU  ia  ludiat  whether  any  ^uiy^^i|^,ta|^^ 
.  Wls^Wjfate,  ..or  reside  for,  any  length  of  time,  ia,  theHteno^'^s 
(SC'l'  A^^i^.-I^^^^*'  witbout  the.  permiwoo  of  that  pria<:e  ?--«][  «bf^uld 


'/.•■""  ..■•», 


Have  the  goodness  to  state,  whether,  in  the  event  of  such  European 
:;{Ml{^  the  natives  of  this  desajption, 

rfW  ^^"'^rvW'^  ^'  unfl>ediately  seized  by  the  native  governai/eot,  and  ex* 
tfilS^"^^  ^^  to  the  oflfence  that  he  might  commit 

1r  H?t^?^  '^^f  fi^^'crnment  of"  the  country,   he   might   be  proportipnably 
.nf[?PMW»^iv?d[;  he  mrght  be  put  to  death,  he  mi|;ht  be  imprisoned,  or  he  might 

You  have  mentioned  two  instances jof  violeirt  or  intempera,(f;..Qoo4pct, 

on  the  part  of  two  European   officers  in  the   Matiratta  service,  being 

{f^^r%:vi&r9lyv|M|auhed,6fare  those  the  only  two  instances,  during  ^yojir  Ifjiow- 

\:  ')^S?tf<)^  firfuWcooduct  ?*— I  think  theve  was  another  instancy  of  a  Mr. 

>,{fJ^y3,.aiO»  Ai^e^can ;  but  I  do  npt  think  it  ever  amounted  to  punishnx^pt; 

there  W^^  ?  h^KKiy  9^ray,  but  it  did  not^  I  believe,  terminate  in  punit^ipent 

to  him  personally  ;  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  retreat  by  furce  froni  an 

^ff^tuqktfpade  upon  him  \  but  wh^t  was  the  cause  of  the  atta^k^  or  U^e  cir- 

1.,  ^uffistancef  <tf  i«,  laoa  notaware.  ., 


f;  '".vM"  '^    - 


2m{  .  v|f»  ^rpf^aa  Iraders  were  to  go  into  the  interior  for  the  purposes  of  the  if 
commerce,  and  Having,  as  they  manifestly  would  have,  an  iQterc^t.  to 
coiKilia'te  the  natives,  do  you  thixik  that  they  would  be  as  likely  as  the 

'^ '  i'&^ltlltyoy^^adf  erKd  ta,lQ  commit  excesses  against  the  jpatives^—rJ^  think 

:  th«'Q!^f#<ipafctp>*.4ep8ndent  entirely  upon  personal  character .;  .^iYJth.rps- 
pect  to  the  interest  of  the  person,  it  certainly  would  be  coacilia.UQP  j^  .^ut 
whether  his  ignorance  ot  the  manners  might  not  involve  mm  unwarily  in 

i.  4MpUtM}i^^.f^trtef  entii^ly  of.  chance*        , 


'  •  •»''j ' 


Are  there  any  part  of  the  British  territories  in  India,  within  your  kriow- 
^^led^  iwher^  jjbi^^iitfiai  adth<^  from  the  Briiish  goverpnient  is 

*   iM^l  MAroiiedi?-!*!  am  not  a^aaf jcrtiid  wiUi  theorganiaat^oapf  th^jji^it^al 

^uUHI8QfQfltl»:BkitlshptOVI^(X^^        .    .   >       ...k.'   ,...,  M^/iv  .  • 

L*^:;?      ■•/o^'t.**   *o  L-viJ  if  1.::  ^^^- vi{  7?' ''M  .     .  -I'.,.,  .,-.;;   ,.;   ;,  .^ij   ,x\\'*\^ 

When  you  were  in  India,  had  yoUfjnkapy.n;atJve  servants  ip.ipuf^^^^^ 
blishment,  private  and  public,  that  vveie  commonly  dressed  in  uvenes  or 

J  .4fris<#  ^rK*f?9PWN^M».-iWdft  ju^  acs9i?^:.M^tf?<^.;^j4?iW^      ^he 
H(ii^itPirK)<'<:^I^(i^  6ituatioa  at  Pponah,  t^.#fi)P,^pii^:Of 


,1liySt4NDIA  COMVAMTS  AFFAIR*         k  .  .  «     *VL\i 

woollens ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  in  my  personal  numerous  csilflUlmfKatt 
inv  servants  yyrere  dressed  in  European  woollens, 

tWVantai att*ehcd.ldtfite diflfererit  d^rtmentsof gorihrrtfliibnl;  i^^^ 
^tiifevfy  [^ertohs  dalfcd  Ptom  aUo  drevsed  in  Ebft>p6an'w6t>ir^ 
%ent  I  a^hUev*thatvthe  servants  formir^  the  caviicikde  *r  the  retiV^  of 
Afce  g6vbmoi"<6f  Bbmbay,  i«ere  dressed  m  English  w6c»f)a:!si  Fbelii^^,tlie 
common  attendants   upon  the   offices,  in  the  character  df  oMd^rt^ersi 
«iprho   are  called  Peons  or  Sepoys^    were  generally  dressed   in  Englidi 


»  »  ■    .  .  •  u       •      :  ■         \  ■■'.*•• 


Do^^lA  khotr  whefhef  those  persons  w^e  not  much ')>ki!^d;w!tttAich 


'      Would  thdse  persons,  in  Toor  opmimii  hare  pr6fiWh6d^tfiEMndi<^^ 
common  manufacture  of  the  country  ?>«-^I  presume  &at  efebh  ititfiVtSiilH  of 
those  men  that  I  have  just  been  describing,  would,  were  he  sent  ujx)n  a 
^  "ktleMa^  in'which  he  Was  bU^        to  be  otittiurifi|f  ihe^^^^     tlice  his 
"^  cbtbcfj^ in  additiDn  to  hir woollen  dtess*  ^  •  « ^    •-        * v  ,:< .i  :  i4.?oo:. 

' "  '  [As  an  Article  bF  dress  to  appear  m  abroad  and  in*  tlA'^y^  lliii»  f -^The 
^{li«ljri^Iiot nhartfcTe  ofdrea^  It  is  bnly  ati  attiddibrlhdfireft^titftt  of 
'  y^^  th*  weather.       *  •••  *-=^v:;,:  ..m  (A  Kis^- 

Is  it  not  capable  of  being  made  into  ah:  article  of  difesft  9-^Doubtitift  it 
inajr  be  cut  up  ;  but  I  never  $aw  it. 

\%i)fbased  to  itafe  whether  Eogfish  bit)ad<^c9oth^^^i^^ 
itl'ihrhbiisingsdf  elel^hantd,  cam^^  6f>tfae  fibh«r>i6itt^^  of 

the  country  ?— Undoubtedly  it  is; and iniiddrtioiH itWbied  fbf  ^tivnibMs; 
amons  the  richer  Brahmins  it  is  likewise  used  for  a  kind  of  surtout.  with  a 
"''dlpe'ftiil.ddifediover^ir^headft'^'t  '''--  -/•'-•-  -    --"  •'^>':  ii'^*V.V 

'       DMak  the  t^f^yott  Were;  in  India's  "^^  <^air^of 

tklAi  ?— *I  belierc  tihey  were. 

3  M  Yott 
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SirC,.  W.Malet,      You  have  stated,  you  were  some  time  at  Surat ;  had  not  the  nabob  of 
Bart.  Surat  at  that  time  a  corps  of  attendants  so  dressed  in  green  uniforms  F— I 

*— ■    V    — '      ihiak  it  is  very  likely  that  he  Iiad  j  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  recollect  it. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  Bukshee  or  principal  minister  of  the  nabob 
of  Surat,  had  the  care  of  those  attendants?— I  do  not  recollect  it,  but 
think  it  is  very  likely. 

Can  you  state  what  others  of  the  native  princes  in  India,  alluded  to  in 
your  former  answer,  used  such  woollen  cloths  as  uniforms  far  their  troops  ? 
-r-I  think  Tippoo's  troops  were  habited  in  the  manufactures  of  his  own 
country,  with  streaks  like  the  streaks  of  a  tiger:  ScindJali  had  regular 
corps,  but  I  do  not  recollect  whether  ihey  were  dressed  in  woollens  or  in 
cloths  of  the  country. 

"When  you  were  at  Bombay  do  you  recollect  whether  tbe  principal  native 
tnerchants  did  not  commonly  use  European  carriage^? — Some  ot  them  did 
use  European  carriages. 

Have  you  ever  heard,  or  do  you  know,  whether  their  houses  were  not 
furnished  with  chandeliers,  lamps,  mirrors,  and  several  other  articles  of 
European  and  Chinese  manufactures  ?— I  have  understood  that  they  are.  > 

From  your  observation  at  Bombay,  do  you  not  think  that  there  is  more 
wealth  generally  distributed  among  the  natives  of  that  settlement,  than 
among  those  of  the  interior  provinces  ? — Undoubtedly. 

Do  you  know  of  what  classes  that  population  of  Bombay  consists  ?— 
It  consibti  of  Hindoos,  Mahomedans,  Parsees,  Christians,  and  some 
Jews. 

Arc  there  not  a  great  many  Hindoos  at  Bombay,  of  the  cast  called 
Purvoe  ? — Undoubtedly, 

Are  there  not  many  of  the  Hindoo  class  called  Banians  ?  —  Un- 
jdoubtedly. 

Arc  there  not  many  of  the  Hindoo  cast  called  Hamauls,  Gotties,  Co- 
matlies,  and  others  ? — Those  last  enumerated  are  foreigners,  Hamauls, 
.Gotties  and  Comatties. 

By  foreigner?,  you  mean  that  they  ore  person*  that  have  come  l»  Bomhaj;- 
to.»cek  employ  ?— To  seek  a  liveiiaood,- 
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Are  thejr  not  now  fixed  residents  In  the  Island  ?— Many  of  them  are  SlrC. 
become  fixed  residents  in  the  Island.  1 

Did  you,  during  your  stay  in  Bombay,  ever  see  a  statistical  account, 
pre[>ared  by  the  superintendent  of  police,  or  in  his  office,  slating  the 
Hindoos  of  the  Island  to  be  three-fourths  of  the  wljole  population  ? — 1  do 
Dpt  recollect  having  seen  such  :statistical  account. 

Did  not  the  Hindoo  merchants  called  shroffs,  ride  in  European  carriages, 
during  the  time  you  were  in  Bombay  ? — I  think  there  was  one,  but  I  am 
tratsure,  Nuggindass. 

In  a  former  part  of  your  examination,  you  stated,  that  there  was  little 
want  or  inclination  among  the  natives  of  India  for  European  manu- 
factures, except  at  the  difTerert  presidencies  and  princi]>al  seaports,  where 
there  are  European  establishments  ;  do  you  think  that  this  greater  inclination 
for  European  manufactures,  at  such  presidencies  and  seaports,  is  at  all  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  intercourse  of  the  natives  with  the  Europeans  settled 
there  ? — I  think  it  is  almost  exclusively  belonging  to  the  Parsees,  that  the 
request  prevails  for  European  articles. 

Had  the  Parsees,  according  to  ^our  knowledge,  or  as  far  as  you  may  be 
acquainted  with  their  history,  any  such  ihcllnation  for  European  manu- 
factures previous  to  their  intercoorse? — I  presume  they  could  not  feel  the 
want  before  they  were  acquainted  with  the  article. 

Then  the  Committee  m»y  understand,  that  this  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans at  the  presidencies,  has  at  least  effected  some  change  in  the  habits 
of  the  natives  ? — Doubtless  ;  the  Parsees  have  adopted  new  articles,  not 
of  dress,  but  of  luxury,  in  thfcrr  houses,  and  in  their  mode  of  conveyance. 

You  have  stated,  that  the  Mopul  princes  of  India  were  in  the  habit  of 
indulging  in  every  description  of  luxury;  did  not  the  same  spirit  prevail 
dmong  tneir  principal  officers  ? — The  style  of  magnificence  was  general' 
throughout  the  whole  system  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

Are  not  the  descendants  of  the  «ame  people  likclv  to  indulge  as  their 
predecessors  did,  or  if  such  were  the  original  habits  of  these  people,  caft 
any  thing  but  poviriy  restrain  their  indulgence  in  the  same  luxuries  now  ? 
—The  wealth  of  Ihc  Moguls  is  prim  ip-.ly  conflney  lo  ihc  chieftains  of  the 
empire  ;  I  know  nnw  but  of  three  or  four  remaining  of  that  decayed  em- 
jnre  j  one  is  the  Nizam,  another  is  the  Vizier,  another  li  the  Nabob  of 
3  H  «  Moorshedabad, 


5/rC'^.'jl/<JriEf>^Mooishedilbad.  aodtfaelothertto  of  tiiSjCMoattofc  I  betfemttlsy 

Bart.:  ''     indu^  to  the  utmost  of  theii  power  ia  the  luxuries  and  pooaps  thatvreiftr    - 
\    i-aag   i|   »- -tbaMcterUtJc  of  theJr  tribe.  ;  .-:    ,.j 

Do  not  the  Mustulmen  in  Persia  also  indulge,  when  they  can  afford  it, 
ia  tbe- uw  «f  Europeah  luxuries  arjid  nisnufa£rturesf-Tli4Bre'^y^'the)(,niay/: 
but  I  am  not  practically  acquainted  withjtj^caoitot  speak  to  jt  of  .rojrfr 
own  knowledge.  .  . 

'Were  they  in  the  habit  of  psing  woollen^enesrwhen  you  were  Isthflt.: 
country,  during  the  cold  weather? — Persia  is»  I  believe^  one  of  the  pria- 
cipa)  voids'of  the  woollens  that  go  Co  Bombay.  '  .   v  r.':\.  . 

Can  you  qtatewhetheiwoo11ens.aseBlsaia!UBe  amongthenordiemitribta' :'[ 
of  Huidotstan  it"Not  that  I  have  obseryed ;  tbeysttb«titute;(iuUtHi[£iaitbc  .  i 
cold  ^weather,  as  tiaeir  clothiog.  >  ■  -     ■;,:)■.;..)  t:.  joiil  ...u^  v 

Can  you  state  the  number  of  the  Mussulman  population  now  in  India?' 
—Qprtainly  I, cannot.  .      ,.,  ,     ■  r  .:    ^    -,:  ■    -  -    -A 

^V^oujd  you  conceive,  from  your  observation  of  India,  the  MuESuImaq     . 
population  to  be  oyerraied  at  ten  ii;*ill)ons,  the  number  stated,  by  Mr.  ,- 
Orme  ? — It  is  a  point  on  which  I  can  form  no  definite  opinion ;  the  popu- 
laiifa^f  ^^ ^^''y  K!3tt<^f4. -a^dsp  very  wide,  that .I,do  nof  know  bov  it i3f 


lalifa^f  ''^  ^^''y  Kt^^tc^fd.  -iUid'SP  very 
pos(ibJe  to/f  m  anycrit^erkin.taniakj 


:^a^sus. ,, 

Doj^ou  tjhint  it  is  any  thing  like  that  nuqiber  ?— I  have,  not  a^ipgle  rffl/jm 
on  wbicht^  fona,an  ^plniou.upop  tbp  subjecl ;  tfjer^i^rj^  |arge  provioce*. 
where :  scarqe.  a  Mjihani^dan^y  to  b^  founiJi^aj6f^nfjtb<re.aje  large  qitiew! 
where  perhaps  the  major  part  of  tlie  population  may  be  MaKoque'^^A-    • 

Can  you  state  whaj  ;^fiibei 
tuguese  or  native  Christi^n|( '' 
Christians  may  be  &6  or  30, 
iorm  an  opinion  of  my  own^ 

Tn  what  country  ?— Tikiiig-frpni  BopibayYo  Cjipe  Comwin,  an^  aioiig 
the  coast  of  COrbmandeUahS  iii' 'stiort  thro'l^hout  tfee  peninsula,  Portu- 
guese ChnstianSj  S^jan.  fkZbiistians,  and  Christians  cf  the  different  de> 
aominations.   '      '  '  - 

Are  rbe^  ndt  iiiaiiiy  of*  ihi^ti  f'ot'tugu^e  established  in  and  about 
BanbA^^,aQd  on  the  iijland  of  SaUettc  ?— A  great  manj. 
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Are  not  their  habits  and  drca  in  a  great  measure  European  >-^l  tWnk  SirCM^ 
gome  of  the  better  sort  on  a  Sundaj  may  perhapi  have  a  ccm  of  broads  ^^< 

cloth,  but  the  mass  of  them  which  have  come  andcr'my  observation  hawc 
the  cloth  of  the  country  for  a  waistcoat,  or  something  of  that  sort  of  habit. 

Are  not  those  people,  generaUy- speaking,  in  a  vert  deg^ed condition, 
and  miserably  poor?^^The  generality  of  them  are  amon^  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  society ;  their  degradation,  if  degraded  they  are,  must  be 
from  their  manners ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  panicular  degradation  at- 
taching to  them,  or  of  their  being- particularlypdor;  t      •  '' 

••  .1  I*.  ••■»#  ,r.fj  ,.. 

If,  as  you  state,  the  better  sort  of  those  Portuguese  dress  commonly  ia 
European  clothes,  do  you  not  think  that  if  the  great  majority  of  th  )se 
people  were  richer,  they  would  also  adopt  the  usages  of  their  Superiors  of' 
the  same  cast  ?--^It  is  most  likely  that  with  an  addition  of  wealth  th^y^ 
would  adopt  a  more  expensive  garb  ;  but  the  climate  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  great  obstacle  to  its  adoption^  as  their  common  habit. 

Are  you  acquainted  with,  or  had  you  an  opportunity  of  personally  ob- 
serving, during  your  residence  in  Bombay,  the  state  of  the  Island  of 
Salsette  ?•— My  residence  in  Bombay  was  very  short,  and  during  that  time 
I  had  very  little  opportunity  of  observing  the  situation  of  Salsette. 

You  have  stated,  in  a  former  part  of  your  examination,  that  one  rcasoa 
why  the  natives  of  India  had  neither  want  nor  inclination  for  European 
manufactures,  was  their  scanty  means,  coupled  with  their  obligation  to 
pay  the  government  revenue ;  can  you  state,  for  the  information  of  the 
Committee,  to  what  those  scanty  means  of  the  natives  arc  chiefly  to  h. 
attributed  ? — Generally  to  the  state  of  the  society,  partieuldrly  to  the  low 
price  of  labour. 

Is  not,  in  your  opinion,  the  low  prFce  of  labour  rather  an  effect  than  a 
cause  of  such  poverty  ? — Perhaps  mutually,  cause  and  effect. 

Is  not  the  land  tax  or  revenue  very  high  all  over  India  ? — I  ^liave  always 
understood  so;  but  never  having  been  employed  in  any  revenue  ^cpart-. 
ment,  I  am  not  competent  to  give  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  qticstioh.  \  . 

[The  Witness  wlthdfc^s. 
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Mortis,  527°  die  ^prili»  1813. 


The  Right  Hon.  John  ^t^irLiv AN  in  the  Chain 


Sir  CHARLES  WARRE  MALET,  Bart,  was  again  called  i»,  mi^ 

examined  by  the  Committee  as  follows  : 


^ 


SirC.W.Malet^      Were  ypu  undersitoqd  rightly,  in  saying,  that  tlie  native  princes. of.  {u-r 
Bart.  dia,  particularly  ihe  ^fahrattas,  <lo  not  hold  commerce  In  estimation,  and 

— -^      give  but  little  encouragemisnt  to  it  ?-<-*I  conceive  myself  to  be  rightly  un- 

derstood,»  ^       : 

>  .  ,  ...  ^ 

Do  you  know  of  any  of  the  prmces  of  India  being  engaged  in  trade  P*^ 

I  do  not. 

i  1       .  .  '  •  '  .  •  -  • 

■  •  r  \  .        .  .  ;  ; 

Are  you  of  opinion  t^at  the  commercial  pursuits  of  the  Company  tend 
to  rais<^  the  character  of  the  British  nation  in  India  ? — I  do  not  conceive* 
that  thecbmmercial  dealings  of  the  Company  have  any  particular  tendency" 
to  increase  the,  respect  of  the  Ofitive  priocej^  in  India.     • 

State,  whether,  in  your  opinion,'  they  have  that  tendency  gen(sraIly,,.or 
otherwise  ? — In  as  far  as  it  connects  them  more  generally  with  the  com- 
mercial classes  in  India,  I  presume  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  increase  its 
influ,ence  over  those  classifications  of  society. 

■      » 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Company's  government  would  be  more* 
respected  by  the  native  princes,  if  they  were  to  relinq^uish  thejr  conxmer* 
cial,  and  confine  themselves  to  their  political  character  in  India  ? — I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think,  that  In  the  event  of  any  diminution  of  the  powers 
and  privileges  now  exercised  by  the  East-India  C  »mpany,  coupled  with 
an  influx  of  a  new  class  of  Europeans  from  this  coujtry,  the  general  result 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Indian  princes  might  be  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  Company. 

Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  detrimental  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
Compaiy  or  thj  iiatiju,  were  x,\\c  C)inpany  to  relinquish  their  commercial 
character  in  India,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  their  trade  with  that 

country 
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country  has  been  productive  of  a  heavy  loss  ?— rl.  think  in  my  former  an-  SirC.  J 
8\ver,  the  general  result  is  that  a  diminution  of  *th^  influence  of  the  Com*  H 

pai)/,  by  the  abolition  of  its  trade,  might  be  detrimental  to  its  govern- 
mental character  ;  it  remains  for  the  Company,  jn  its  financial  character^ 
to  determine,  whether  that  diminution  of  cnaract^r  wouid  be  compensated 
by  saving  or  avoiding  the  supposed  incurred  comnnercial  loss. 

Have  you  observed  any  considerable  use  made  by  the  natives  of  India, 
of  the  metals  of  this  country,  such  as  copper^  iron-,  steel,  &c.  ? — ^Thc 
natives  of  India  certainly  make  great  use  or  co|^r,  iron  and  steel ;  they 
have  abundance  of  iron  in  their  own  country  ;  steel  they  lil^e wise .  have, 
but  in  what  proportion,  or  what  quantity,  1  cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  cop- 
per is  in  universal  use  amoDgst  th^m,  but  whence  it  is  procured^  I  am  not 
competent  to  specify. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state,  in  what  part  of  India  they  obtain  their  iron 
Trithin  themselves  ?— iTiere  are  very  great  iron  works  in  the  nqtth  of  In- 
dia, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gwallior ;  it  is  now  fifteen  years  since  I  was 
in  that  part  6f  the  world,  and  I  do  not  e:!tactly  reqollect  the  very  spot 
where  the  mines  are,  but  ihey  were  in  the  course  of'  my  journey  to  the 
north  of  India,  and  were  visited,  and  have  been  in  some  measure,  de- 
scribed by  a  gentleman  of  my  suite. 

Do  not  the  natives  of  India  use  copper  and  brass  vessels  for  holding  wa^ 
ter,  milk  and  oil,  and  for  other  househoW  purposes  ?— ITi^y  certainly  use 
copper  and  brass  vessels  for  various  domestic  purposes.  ^ 

Do  not  the  natives  oF  Indiar  who  can  afford  to  purchase  those,  prefer 
them  to  earthen  vessels  ?fc— I  believe  that,  a  certain  proportion  of  vessels  of 
one  or  the  other  of  those  mctaU  is  almost  a  necessary  part  of  their  domestic 
utensils,  but  I  cannot  speak  to  the  proportion  between  the  use  of  theni 
and  earthen  vessels  :  1  beg  incidentally  to  mention  that,  in  their  gfeat  en- 
tertainments, the  Hindoos  do  not  use  either  earthen  or  nuital  vessels  ;  their 
plates  off  of  which  they  eat,  are  composed  of  leaves  sewil  together. 

Do  you  speak  of  India  generally,  or  of  any  particular  part  of  India  ?— - 
Those  parts  of  India  with  which  I  hav<:  had  an  opportunity  of  being  ac* 
quainted. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  consumption  generally  by  the  natives  of 
India  of  British  manufactures,  and  other  articles  imported  from  this  coun- 
try, had  tncreaaed  between  the  period  of  your  arrival  in  India,  and  that 


^^!t^.)U^;  df  f^  residence  While  in  India  was  chiefly  m  fe^^^ 

ttn:  rihiattbn^'  and  during  t&t  residence,  I  certainly  had  no  opportunities  of 

j\         r    (jb^rvlng  iiny  particutar  additional  importation^  or  use  ?>f  &iropean  arti- 

<ifti;  iiiad'  far  as  the  £lur6pean  population  at  Bombay  increased,  there 
certainly  must  have  been  an  additional  call  for  European  articles  ;  I  like- 
wise believe  that  the  Parsees  of  Bombay  have  increased  in  (heir  demand 
fpr'Eurobeah  articles. 

'*^^re  Ebg^i^h  earriagei  in  use  amongst  the  natives  of  Poonah  when  yon 
left^lkiciraf-^ertai^Iy  iijii:;  iior  were  their  roads  at  all  calculated  for  the 

•  ■ 

Have  70V  heard  .that  thev  are  now  very  much  so,  and  that  his  highness 
tlj[e  Pe^nwab  has  several  Eiiiglish  equipages  ?«— I  have. not  heard  it,  hut  I 
thmk  1t  very  likely,  from  ibe  introductbn  of  a  subsidiary  corps  at  Poonali^ 
that  carriages  may  have  been  introduced;  roads  may  have  been  mended, 
a^d^.tl^q  Peishwah  may  have  adopted  the  use  of  them  in  a  certain  degree. 

tTere  English  chandeliers  in  use  amongst  t)ie  natives  of  Fbcnab  when 
you  were  there  ? — I  think  there  was  a  fondness  for  the  glass  ware  of  this 
cpMOtry  as  an  ornamental  and-  useful  artiole. 

'      ■  ■• 

.You  have  mentioned  that  the  Hindoos  eat  off  leaves,  is  it  within  your 

knowledge  that  the  M usselmen  do  not  so  eat  offleaves.  nor  the  Pbrtuguese 

or  JParsees  ?— They  certainly  do  not.  _.:,-! 


.  .1 


Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  that  those  classes  of  natives  sit  down  regu* 
larly  to  tables  the  same  as  Europeans  do  ?-p«The  Portuguese,  I  always  un-  , 
derstood  to  be  nearly  similar  in  their  manners  to  ourselves ;  I  am  not  aC* 
quainted  with  either  the  Parsees  or  the   Mahometans  having  adopted  in 
any  degree  that  part  of  ouf  manners. 


Had  not  the  Company  farmer^  a .  considerable  trade  with  Sind  in  Ihft' 
artiq^s  of  woolkps  and  metals  ?*--*They  certainly  had  a  considerable  trade 
formerly,  and  a  commercial'  residency  exbted  in  the  country  q\  Sind. 

Dai  you  kQOw  baw  the  Company  came,  to  lose  that  liadeP-Hrl  do  ndt 
accurately  k.now  how  the  Company  lost  the  tr^de^  but  I  understood:  thf 
withdrawal  of  the  factory  to  have  been  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the 

llaye  you  beard  of  aa  UDSuccessful  attempt  having  been  lately  made 


tf  the  pom^any  to  renew  (heii  jwiO 

{nffi^rci^rintercoVine'  in  \hai  T  4° 

lUth  'an  artfftnpt  i  but  I  have  the  rj 

(cfiy'actudUy  took'ptiice,  and  y  irfly. 

i^*60<is I  dd not  know.  ..    ,.;..,    ....:,    ..y  .._.,,_,  ....,;.„,^. 

"Ddes  not  India  pToduce  rbmarkabry '  fiaft  ]|^^.  ,an(f jp^^l^t^Or: 
dance  F — Grapes  1  believe  have  been  latterly  introduced  upon  We  'ifclarid' 
of  Bombay;  ther;;  were  grapes,  grown  at  Poonah^  but^^t^ip  ffrwij),if||ii7 
titles ;  greater  quaqtities  t  underhand,  to  h^ve  bc^  grow>S^~'^VOing^- 
abad;  f  am  not  acquainted  with  tW  culture  or  groWth  6f  grap!;|,-UiV^ji^; 
other  places. 

'Are  you  of  opinion,  that,  th«  grape  ifiigT\t^'e  cultiVatfed  in  tndi%  toothy 
eitent,  and  thiit  vrme  mighrbe  produced  iher^oi  fay  ^t^spos  .sl^Utej  Iq  . 
nudtingk^ — DoiibtleM^pes  mig^t  b^ produced ib  any  extebh  ^     ,.  ,.^. 

Are  you  of  opihioiit  that  Cotton  night  also btipAildtictd  to  an^'toktt^ntP 
—I  presume  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  India  mjg^t  be  used  to,  the  9^- 
tiMtifla  of  cotton  to  any  extent. 
t  '         -     ■■      -  .  ■     ■  ' 

Arc  you  of  opinion,  that  if  the  re»rt  of  Europeans  *as  restricted'^a 
those  parts  of  India  where  there  are  British  settlemepts,  any  peculiu 
iluger  would  arise  fMM  that  permission? — I  ctinccivif  that  itoposHiVe 
danger  would  arec  to  the  governments  into  which  Eui^eans  might  bc^  ' 
iatroduced  ;  my  expression  of  governments  supposes  it  to  be  one  of  the' ' 
principal  settlements  of  the  Company,  where  their  municipal  and. military 
power  ia  in  full  vrgour,  ■        " 

Meaiiing  the  three  presidencies  i — Meaning  the  three  presidencies. 

Do  you  mean  the  three  presidencies- only,  when  you  allude  tti'placdi' 
where  the  municipal  power  is  in  full  vigour? — I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  extent  of  the  )urisdtctfotf'«f  ihe  stiboMtnfete  settfeoients,  for  me 
proper  controlling  of  an  indKcrimimie  influx  of  Europeans  gehef^llyi  ' 
I  confine  a^  aniwet  CO  the  chrea  presidencies. 

Do  the  Hhuloos,  on  service  with  the  army,  cariy  their  prejUdiods,'>  witii 

Xd'to  Euibpeaas  touching  or  passing  near  their  fctod,  tt>'  tlie  ektt^t 
fi  you- tntetianed  in  ' your' evidenee  rf  yesterday?-^!  beliW*'' ffla't ' 
those  tribes,  which  I  particularised  yesterday,  loould;  or  that,  accord^)^ 

Si  ,  ,tp 
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XfCW^Mideti  lo  th«  obKrvBnces  of  rtietr  oksts,  rtwy  mrji^,  even  on  service^ with  tbit 
Bwi.  araif . 

In  reference  to  -miait  has  been  uid  retpecting  the  ^ii^skion  «f'Yti« 
princes  or  chieftains  whom  we  have  conquered,  have  you  observed^' Ai|f 
particular  signs  of  dislike  to  the  British,  among  the  mass  of  the  Hindoo 
or  Mahomettn  populatioO  of  those  countries,  to  whom  «e  have  at  dif- 
ferent limes  dictated  the  terms  of  peace  or  of  subsidiary-  treaties-? — Hop^ 
pity  for  ^is  country,  aod  tor  that  part  of  it  which  is  charged  with  the 
administration  of  India,  I  do  not  think  that  hitherto  there  have  been  artf 
general  marks  of  antipathy  to  the  English  nation,  or  its  government  in 
India,  at  least  none  have  come  within  my  knowledge;  wirfi' respect  td 
the  influence  of  coercive  treaties,  and  the  alliances  of  ascendency,  they 
have,  generally  speaking,  been  formed  since  1  kft  India,  conscquenily  I 
cannot  be  bo  well  qualified  to  speak  to  the  influence  of  those  treaties  zi 
gentlemen  who  haivhad  an  opportonity  of'localo^ervatiwT:  ■< 

Inform  the  Committee-  what  portion  of  Tippoo's  domifiiotis  *eTe  as* 
signed  to  the  British  after  the  treaty  of  1792? — I  think'that  thri  con- 
quered part  of  the  dominions  of  Tippoo  wefeto  be  equally  divided 
amongst  the  three  allies,  the  British,  the  Peishwah,  and  the  Nizam. 

Can  you  say  what  ports  there  are  to  the  northward  of  Goa  belonging 
to  native  powers,  and  to  whom  they  respectively  belong?- — Rairee  ana 
Vjngorla  belong  to  the  Cotapore  Rajah,  and  to  the  Dessi  Warre ;  Sctfem- 
droog,  Gheriah  and  Ch'-ofe  bvlong  to  the  PeiNhwah ;  Tizzera  or-l)und4 
Rajapore  belongs  to  the:  Sedy,  formerly  the  admiral  of  the  Mogul  empire  ; 
Col:ibba  belongs  to  Angria  ;  Bats-^en  and  Gundavie  belong  to  the  Peish- 
wah i  the  two  lait  are  to  the  northward  of  Bombay,  those  I  have  men- 
tion*d  just  now  are  to  the  southward  ;  Damaun  belongs  to  the  Portu- 
guese ;  Jumbuzores  to  the  Peishwah  ;  Cainbay  to  a  Mogul  Prince ;  the 
whole  coast  from  thence  to  the  Persian  Gulf  belongs  to  the  independent 
poweis,  and  there  are  very,  numerous  ports,  particularly  on  the  coast  of 
Guzerat. 

Do  the  treaties  with  any.and  which  of  the  princes,  prevent  tufopearA 
penetrating  into  India  ? — I  know  there  was  an  article  in  the  treaty  with 
(he  Peisbwab*  precluding  the  entertainment  of  foreign  Europeans;  but 
during  my  time  I  do  not  recollect  any  article  precluding  the  admisiioi)  ' 
eilber  of  mitish  or  foteigners.  .... 

'  How  far  doet  the  country  of  the  Colapore  Rajah  extend  from  the  sea 

coact. 
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cMit,  Bod  do  you  know  whoie  t«rritor)<  it  bound*  to  tbc.EwtN— It  Uiion  < 
one  dide  hounded  by  the  Portuguese  to  ttie  southward  ;  to  the  eastward 
and  n<>r;hwird  it  is  bounded  by  the  Peisihwah's  r.Trttories;  the   west  ii 
bounded  by  the  sea;  I  am  not  exactly  acquainted  with  iu  CKleot  irJ>m 

(he  sea  coast.  ^  .  ^  ■  i 

MiKht  not  Europeans,  landing  at  the  port  of  Rairee,  hsvefreddcbeM 
from  thence  to  all  parrs  of  the  inlrrior  oi  India,  wbethcf '  belongin^^lA 
the  Company  or  to  native  powets  ?— Undoubtedly,  I  know  of  b*oMtatk 
either  physical  or  political.  '  Sc 

Might  not  ihey  also  have  access  through  the  ports  of  Gheriah,  Raja* 
pore,  Colabba,  and  the  other  ports  you  have  mentioned  ?-~l  Lnow  of  no 

tpecific  preventiuD. 

D>i  you  know  whether  the  Sedy  of  Rajapore  and  Atigrid,  mrecomr 
pletely  subject  to  the  Peibhwah,  or  how  far  they  are  independent  states  } 
—'The  Sedy' of  Rajapore  is  in  a  very  peculiar  prcdicamcilt  t  the  rf^htftfl 
bcir  has  been  provided  for  by  the  Peishwah  with  a  jaghire  in  Guzcrat; 
upon  conditi  n  uf  surrendering  to  the  Peishwah  his  claim  to  roberitanc^, 
of  which  the  Peishwah  was  to  take  advantage  as  opportunity  and  power 
petinttted :  [  have  not  heard  that  the  Peishwah  has  taken  advantage  of 
that  commutatbn,  to  get  possessinn-of  Rajapore^  Angria  waSt  I  belidve, 
•  feudatory  of  the  Marhatta  Raj,  that  is,  of  the  kingly  power  before  the 
vicarial  power  uf  the  Pi'iUiwah  took  plaoe;  as  a  fmidalopy  of  the  Raf, 
he  is  in  a  certain  degree  independent  of  the  Pel^hwah,  but  certainly  ndt 
independent  of  the  influence  of  the  Peishwah. 

Do  you  think  that  anj  stipulations  with  the  Peishwah  coult}  be  effccr 
tual  to  prevent  Europeans  penetrating  through  all  or  any  of  those  porta 
into  the  interior  r— Certainly  no  agreemcni  with  the  Peishwah  can  be 
imperiously  prevemive. 

Do  you  know  whit  dt<;tance  it  is  ffom  Angrra's  port  of  Cota'bba  fo 
Bombay  i—l  believe  B<'mhay  is  in  the  latitude  of  19".  and  probably 
Colabba  m:iy  be  from  15  to  20  miles  to  the  southward  of  itj  I  speak 
Under  correction. 

'  Have  you  ewer  been  in  the  coutitry  of  Cutch,  or  do  yoif  kixo^  the 
ttact  ailuation  of  that  •  coutltry  ?— I  never  have  been  id  the  couijiry^  of 
Cateh,  bui  its  geographical  situation  I  am  generally  acqualnfed'n^ihv  '"  < 

.>Ak  die  couBttia  to  the  oortb-oastward  of  Cutch  tubject  tfi:th«,Mah- 
3  I  2  rattas. 
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V^JJp^y^^'?{5<^J^a^,^,,ar#JJbey,iodleptnctentchitiL^as?— To  the  north-eaBt  of  C«tch 
.i,.^rt.        '^there  are  several  independent  rajahs,  over  whom  the  Mahratta  influence 
■—   \'    ^j"^'-^    is  only  in  a  degree  in  whic'i  ificir  Moluckgheery  armies  can  tnlorce  a 
IIj.  .setmiq:p*ilc(;jiQnir(«nthem.  . 

"''.'  'Wpu^  ^urpt»cans  meet  with  any  difficulty  in  penetratit^g  into  the 
'''    I'meribr  brindia  thrbugh  those  countries  ?' — I -presume  they  Wfluld  meet 

with  no  other  difficuhy  than  might  arise  from  their  own  miaconduct ; 

there  js  apersuasion  amoijgst  the  people  of  that  country,  that  mo»t  Euro- 
", ,  'pCAos'are  artillerists,  acquainted  with  the  use  of  cannon  ;  and  under  that 
"'^^^rsuaslon,  probably,  they  would  be  glad  to  receive  stragglers. 

'■*i'        IJo  you  know  whether  there  is  in  general  good  anchorage  on  the  coast 
'    '  ftom  Ooa  to  the  Indus,  during  the  fair  season,  and  could  not  boats  easily 
land  at  evi^ry  port  you  have  mentioned,  during  that  season  ?■ — I  believe, 
''"    tha^ during  the  whole  of  the  feir  season,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of 
''November    to  the  middle  of  May,-  there  is  a  very  safe  communica- 
tion between  the  coast  and  shipping;  and  that  there  is  very'  good  aa' 
'      chnage  along  the  whole  of  that  coast;  I  speak  under  correction,  geo- 
graphically.  -- 

■■    150  you  think  there  would  be  any,  and  what  danger,  in  ships' from  this 

'        country,  navigated  by  Europeans,  freely  visiting  and  trading:  with  the 

"■■  --ports-oif-tbe  native  princes  in  India,  Peisia,  Arabia,  and  on  the  "Eastern 

.coast  of  Africa? — lliere  are  piratical  vessels  on  the  cokst  of  Malabar,  on 

the   coast  of   Guzerat,  and   in  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  that    would  subject 

-■      TCMcIs,  rwt  well  armed,  to  the  danger  of  capture,  to  which  may  be 

■operadded  the  common  dangers  to  commercial  adventurers,  of  bad  go- 

'»efrMn*M»,  and  bad  paymasters  under  those  govemriieiUA ;  of  the  Eastera 

*«*stdf' Africa  or  Abyssinia,  I  have  not  much  information. ' 

■  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  danger  of  getting  into  disputes  with 

1-    t^  native  officers  of  the  ports  ? — I  think  that  peoplr,  entiielj  ignorant  of 

'  -   the  peciiiifintte*  and  great  varieries  of  the  character  of  the  peisple,  included 

•:    in  the  t-itensiTe  Tine  described  by  the  question,  would  certainly  be  sub- 

j<;et«d  to  gtcat  dangers  of  quarrels  with  the  natirci. 

Da  you  know  what  commercial  communications  those  ports  have  witfc 

Snroptant  ?— Of  tbe  porfa  described  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  1  know 

but  tw:*,  1  think  Jumboseere  and  C^mbay,  that  are  much  frequented  by 

■*      £uropaufl$aftboeeoa  the  coast  of  Guzcrat,  Gogo/and  Bhownagiir;  but 
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all  of  them  hvre  a  very' frequent  and  tntiraate  Iiifterct/i*«?'w!lth  ISii^^p^'wr* 
ndency  of  Bombay/  by  means  of  their  owrf  Te'sscls.     "  '\.-,'  ',      ^ 

Is  not  Bombay  the  emporium  of  trade,  6r  the  commercial  de^V  ftr  all 
the  countries  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  a$  far  as  jhe  Cape 
of  Comorin,  including  the  Gulphs  of  Arabia  and  Persia  J—Ur^ou^tedly, 
it  is  the  great  emporium,  ' 

Is  not  the  produce  of  those  countries  chiefly  brought  to  Bombay  m 
small  vessels,  belonging  to  and  navigated  by  natives  ? — I  believe,  except- 
ing the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea  from  Mocha  and  Judda,'and  excepting 'some 
large  sq  jare-rtgged  ships  and  vessels  from  Muscat,  the  whole  commercial 
intercourse  is  carried  on  in  their  own  latteen  sail  or  single  masted  vessels. 

Do  not  those  vessels  carry  back  the  goods  required  by  those  countries,, 
the  produce  or  manufactures  of  Europe,  China,  and  other  parts  of  rn4ta? — 
I  believe  they  do ;  the  Company's  naval  establishment  at  Bombay  is  em- 
ployed in  convoying  and  escorting  those  vessels  to  various  ports,  to  guard 
against  the  pirattca)  states,  I  have  previously  had  occasion  to  mention. 

Do  yoQ  think  this  mode  of  carrying  on  the  country  trade,  as  cheap  or 
better  than  in  English  ships,  manneJ  by  Europeans  ? — I  conceive  t\iat  it 
must  be  infinitely  cheaper^  and  in  as  far  as  it  is  cheaper,  must  be  preferable, 
and  better  for  the  natives. 

4 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that,  considering  the  delicate  texture  and  tenure 
of  the  British  empire  in  India,  which  is  acknowledged  nqt  to  dcpcxid  upon 
its  numericj^l,  but  on  its  moral  force,  that  is  opinion,  repeated  indiscretions 
of  British  subjects  or  Europeans  might  shake  the  tranquillityi,  ftod  not 
remotely  the  security,  of  the  Briti'?h  empire  in  India  ? — I  certainly  think, 
that  the  indi.  cretions  of  our  countrymen  in  India,  coupled  with  tb|f  report 
of  various  proceedings  in  this  coiirxtry,  of  meetings,  lefiding  todicl^nish 
their  commerce,  to  encroach  upon  their  religion,  axxl  geeer^Uy  c^io^cing  a 
disposition  subversive  of  their  present  state  of  aociery,  may  have  a,  ten- 
dency to  shak.*  and  undermine  the  amicable  sentimctits  of  thr  ntcii^es  of 
that  country. 

Is  or  is  not  the  population  of  India  at  present  gpnerally  subrnjcstra,  and 
apparently  cont^'ntcd  under  the  British  government  ?•— Ih  biy  answetf  to  a 
previous  question,  i  have  had  occasion  to  say,  that  ifxyifcoondedgc  df  the 
influence  of  the  aUiances  that  have  been  formed  with  the  native  powers 

since 
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^k^}  '^'  JVrf/*/.  .fiince  I  If  ft  Intlia,  15  imper&ct ;  -  pre  yiopsly  to  my  leading  Tncjia,  as-iforffl 
liar*.  my  situjiions  ciubled  mc  iq  ji^dge,  there  was  a  degree  of  confidence  intiie 

b='..__y  ,  7-V    native  powers  towards  tli.;  Company's  governn»enf,  that  was  highlycrts- 
ijitjjblc 'o  ihargoveinmcii|,md.toourcauntry  in  general.-  -      '      ■    ■ 

Po  yqu  imagine  that  tlij  Mqbamcdans,  ■  oi^t  of.  whose-  hands.  th«  power 
.has  been  taken  by  the  British  nation,  which  power  they  foirmerfy  used  f^ 
the  purpose  ot*  pillagiiig  and  oppressing  the  Hindoo*,  are  equal'y  con- 
tented, thoygli  appaiendy  syhmissive  with  the  ^^Iindoo  part  of  the  popu* 
JjitioD?  — I  ihi-tk  thai  the  mAss  of  the  Malu>tpetan  population  being  so 
yfi^^S  diffu^d  aqd  »c«(terfd,  can  hardly  bn  supposed  10  farm  one  general 
o[finiiin  or  sensation  ;  but  I  think  that  tlie  chieftains  and  principal  mem- 
J^pfs  o(  the  Mahometan  part  of  the  society,  must  certatoly  feel  their 
preseot  humiliating  situation  extremely  iiksome. 

'  f^i  long  as  the  Hindoo  papulation  is  cotttented  with  the  British. govern- 
(ncDt)  do  you  imagine  ihat  any  discontents,  or  practice  ftom  thofie  da- 
conteiil;ed  Mahnmetaos,  could  shake  the  British  empire  i — India  •t9.>a 
couh.try  of  vicissitude  and  revolution;  1  think  it  not  at  all  iaaprx>bable4h4t 
some  great  genius,  some  extraordinary  spirit,  might  arise,  that  could  com- 
bine tne  p.resej>;.  floating  spirit  of  discontent  ia  the  MalnxiWiajia  iittorone 
mass;  in  wh>Lh  ca^e  I  think,  notwithstanding  the  general  »nii(.ahlc  dijt- 
positi^p  uf  the  Hindoos,  that  spirit  might  be  daogerous  and  difficult  to 
gubdue. 

Are  you  of  opinioo,  that  if  any  subject  o€  discontent-  or  apprchenstoa 
iiyas  furnished  by  any  measutes  taken  in  this  countij  iu  regard  to  inditj 
tljat  would  greatly  iacrease  the  danger,  and  make  ibe  subiersion  of  the 
j^itist)  ps'wcr  veiy  iostantaneous  and  very  eaiy  ?^«Admi!ting  the  hostile 
qi'trti  to  be  produced  by  any  indiscretions  or  violations  ol  the  manners  Qa 
the  pan  of  our  countrymen,  I  presume  that  only  power  and  opportuiHt(f 
wou>d  be  wanting  to  effect  the  suggestions  uf  any  indispoiiuon  which 
loi^i  ha.vc  been  created. 

.  J)a  yoa  think  that,  practically,  merely  the  power  in  the  government «f 
India  of  rriBaring  individuals  who  go  to  India  under  a  parliaiRciitarT' 
enactment,  would  be  suffiuent,  without  a  positive  dtrectiim  in  the  iKTt  of 
parliament,  in  case  British  subjects  arc  a'.lowed  to  go  to  India,  that  any 
tnuugrcsjii 'n  or  evasion  of-  an  oUer  from  government  by  any  British  kub- 
JKtor  European,  ihould  1^0  f^flo-be  A>llowod  by  being  SCTitoutof  tkc 
country*  in  onler  io,4)ruid;thfi  sMlMccting  the  supreow  goircrBsicht totbe 
■  ••■    ■  'o4tam 
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odtom  c(  it  ?-»If  it  it  meant  to  ask  with  respect  to  the  exertion  6(  sddh  a  SirC. 
power,  parliament  certainly  could  give  the  power  of  d(iing  it ;  with  respect  ] 

to  the  consequences,  and  the  bearings  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  how  v^*:::! 
far  it  might  trench  upon  the  individual  liberty  or  welfare  of  the  subject, 
must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case  at  the  time  :  and  how  far, 
ifi  as  far  as  it  might  bear  upon  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  the  subject,  it 
would  cenainly  tafecome  a  question  as  to  the  advisabkness  or  expediency 
of  the  exercise  of  the  power.  ,  - 

Do  not  you  conceive  the  supreme  government  of  India  to  be  afwa}"^ 
yciponstble  to  parliament  for  the  proper  use  of  its  power  7 — ^Undoubf^ly« 

Are  you  of  opinion,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  native  habits  arnd  cli-^ 
mate  of  Hin.dostan,  that  any  chance  of  an  increase  of  supply  to  those  na^ 
lives,  of  British  articles,  can  be  compared  with  the  possible  dangers  arising^ 
from  an  increased  intercourse  with  Europeans  not  in  the  Company's 
service,  notwithstanding  any  regulations  that  may  be  made  in  regard  to 
them  ?— *-!  humbly  presume. that  the  increase  of  the  disposal  of  European- 
articles  is  a  very  dubious  result  of  an  indiscriminate  influx  of  EuropeanSi 
consequently,  that  while  the  advantages  must  be  dubious,  the  probable 
inconvenience  of  the  influx  is  to  be  put  in  the  balance  against  it« 

In  the  answers  you  gave  yesterday  to  the  questions  respecting  the  pro* 
bable  consequences  of  a  greater  influx  of  Europeans  into  India,  did  you 
not  refer  chiefly  to  that  part  of  India  which  lies  to  the  west  of  Cape 
Comorin  ?"-*-Though  there  is  a  great  opening  for  the  admission  of  Eoro* 
peans  from  the  independent  governments  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  yer  iti 
my  idea,  with  respect  to  the  inconveniencies  of  an  imliscriminate  influx  of 
Europeans,  in  as  far  as  that  influx  may  operate  in  the  p  oduction  of  disa- 
greements with  tho  natives^  I  do  not  mean  to  confine  myself  merely  to  the 
coast  of  Malabar. 

Do  not  you  conce've,  that  in  part  of  the  coast  not  immediately  subjecf 
to  the  Company^  Europeans  might,.either  by  permission  or  connivance  of: 
minor  native  authorities,  get  admission  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
notwithstanding  the  agreement  of  some  of  the  principal  native  powers  to 
mcliide  them  }-^I  think  they  certainly  migtK> 

If  it  were  freely  permitted  by  the  British  go%'ernmentto  British  subjects 
M  resort  to  India,  would  they  not  be  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  those 
fliedes  of  enffance  inta  the  interior  in  a  gieater  degree  than  they  have 
liillwKo  done  ?-*In  the  proportion  that  the  number  would  be  increased,  the 

probability 


it  '  rnvurm  or  xvidenck  on  the 

SirCAJ^vSiakti  pnobUnUty  q(  «he  iacreuc  of  cotrance  into  the  iatchor  .would  be  «ipet- 

If  Bfitish  subjects  were  ptrmuted  to  trade  to  those  countries  on.tltc 
coast  of  India,  not  subjeci  to  the  Company,  migUt  there  not,  besides  the 
^ugcrof  tbeir  embrailing  themselves  with. the  natives,  be  a  jJaiigev>of . 
tbev  getting  Jnto  disputes  .with  the  native  government!,  io  cooaequenec- 
9f  their  attempting  to  esiabiisb  factories  and  a  local  influence  there  ?-^ 
Without  perceiving  any  danger  of  tbeir  attempting  to  establish  factories,  I 
tbink  there  would  be  a  danger  in  their  endeavouring  to  establish  tb^t 
common  intercourse  which  must  be  necessary  to  their  commercial  objects.: 

..•■poes  not  the  present  state  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
Brkisb  settlements  in  india  and  the  north-west  coast  of  India,,  the  Gulpfat 
«f  Penia  and  Arabia,  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa^  afford  ample  xnean& 
/or  the  vend  of  all  European  commodities  which  those  countries  can  cak^ 
«C  and  for  procuring  a  sufhcit:ncy  of  all  (be  productions  of  those 
countries  in  demand  in  Europe  ? — 1  have  always  understood  0iit 
it  does. 

Is  not  the  clothing  in  English  woollens  of  the  peons,  and  other  retainers 
of  Europeans,  entirely  from  the  will  and  at  the  cxpence  of  their  European 
s  f— Undoubtedly. 


From  tbe  coast  of  Guzerat,  supposing  an  unrestricted  intercourse  of 
&iropeans  to  that  coast,  would  it  be  easy  or  not  for  them  to  get  up  to 
Indwrc,  the  country  of  Holkar,  the  country  of  Mecr  Khan,  and  to  the 
independent  Rajpoot  states  ? — 1  can  see  neither  obstacle  nor  difficulty. 

-[  AVould  it  be  an  object  to  the  independent  states,  not  under  the  control 
«f  the  British  government,  to  conciliate  Europeans,  and  get  them  to  come 
into  their  conntry  ? — In  a  previous  answer,  I  had  occasion  to  say,  that 
"Sumpcans  have  generally  the  reputation  of  being  artillerists,  or  useful  in 
)H>me  miliary  mode  or  another;  and  in  that  capacity,  I  think  it  is  very 
likely  that  they  might  be  received  or  entertained. 

In  relvrence  to  the  questions  which  have  been  put  to  day,  respecting 
Yht-'fiKriKty-fff  entrance  into  the  interior  of  India  through  Guzerat.  is 
not  the  mure  cultivated  and  civilized  part  of  Gucerat  subject  to  the 
Ptnshwa^',  Guicuwar,  and  to  the  Bfitish  government  i — During  tbe  time 
itt  my  ftstdcoce  in   India  tbe  whole  of  Guacrat*  exclusive  of  Surat, 


wii  in  tlie  pMsetsion  of  the  Pchhwth,  the  GnicowtrrBroichof  S^ipi.  Sfirt 
diah ;  the  north  w<:$<ern  part  was  possessed  by  different  rajahs  in  a  cert&ui 
degree,  independent  of  either  IVishwah  or  Guicowafi  subject  only  to  the 
Tijiitation  of  their  tributary  collecting  arcniei. 


f  i\ 


Have  wc  not  late  treaties  with  those  princei,  by  which  they.  ^ 
prevented  entertaining  Europeans  in  their  service,  without  the  pertptssion 
of  the  British  gorernment  ?-^The  treaties  that  existed  during  inf  time 
did  not  preclude  the  admission,  though  they .  did  tbe  entertamment  ^ 
foreign  Europeans  in  the  Peishwah*s  service.  '     * 

Is  not  the  remainder  of  Guzerat,  or  that  portion  of  the  country 
which  extends  to  the  borders  of  Cutch  and  Joodportj  comcnonl v '  oiJlcd 
Katrywar,  and  the  people  Katties  ?-«-lhe  country  extending  ro  tncnonk 
of  the  town  of  Limbrey,  in  the  province  of  Gocerat,  and  probabiyrsoiike 
part  to  the  southward  of  it,  is  called  Katt]rwar,  and  is  inhabited  by; a 
predatory  tribe^  denominated  Katties^  but  they  do- not  mtend  to  thes^ 
coast. 

Do  not  those  people  occupy  theprincipal  part  of  the  interior  of  t^e 
country  you  have  just  described  ?— They  do. 

Are  they  not  in  a  state  little  better  than  that  of  savages  ?f-«Tboughrin  a 
predatory  state,  they  are  for  removed  from  a  savage  state  ;  their  dress, 
manners  and  food,  assimilate  them  nearly  to  the  Rajpoots,  and,  except 
io  the  practice  of  exercising  depredation^  they  are  in  their  manner  cisal 
and  courteous. 

Have  you  ever  seen  or  heard  of  oiHcial  reports  upon  the  public  records 
of  Indt:iy  stating  those  people  to  be  scarcely  under  the  cootroul  of 'anv 
thing  like  civil  government ;  to  be  in  a  state  where  their  princes  or  cbien 
have  very  little  influence  over  their  private  conduct,  and  where  not  only 
robbery,  but  murder,  is  constantly  committed  with  impimity  ?-7l.bfjr 
certainly  are  a  very  singular  tribe  of  men  ;  they  live  io.ltttk  iod^pendoM 
associations  or  villages,  and  except  in  that  circaoistance  *of  iiifing  in 
villages,  and  being  stationary,  nearly  resemble  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert. 
.1  have  not  heard  of  the  frequency  of  the  commission  of  rourderf .  thopgh 
they  are  certainly  in  the  practice  of  predatory  exc^irsioos  ffiom  (hit  jSfaCf.^f 
their  own  habitation* 


Do  you  know,  from  your  own  personal  obierratioo  o£  those  peopkb 

^firoiaaay  such  official  reports  as  bc%e  advened  to^,  that  they  have 

^  3  K  Hmoogst 
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Sir'C' ^  Malety  ^mong^st  them  a  cast  of  people,  called  Bliauts,  whose  persons  are  held 

^  Bvts  sacred  by  the  natives,  and  who  a';  such,  commonly  accompany  travellen, 

U...»y  ^^  ibrtbeir  security^  and  who  from  the  state  of  society  in  that  counrry,  are, 

Id  fact,  the  only  security   travellers  have  against  robbery  and  murder?— 

There  are  two  tribes  in  Guzerat  that  have  that  kind  of  sarred  character, 

'  the  jBbaut  and  the  Charrau  ;  they  are  in  the  habit  of  standing  as  security 

between  the  governments  and  the  zemindars  for  the  payment  of  revenoe, 

Bs  also  of  giving  protection  to  caravans  by  the  supposed  si    and  danger 

(hat  would  accrue  to  the  violator,  or  to  the  plunderer  of  those   Cttravaos, 

in  the  spilling  of  .their  blood. 

'Have  you  heard  of  the  European  officers  of  the  British  government, 
■who  have  lately  travelled  through  that  country,  ui.der  commissions  from 
.government,  owing  their  personal  safety  entirely,  noiwitlwtandinj  their 
_. .  .  -public  cnmmissionj  to  those  Bhauts  and  Charraus,  and  being  still,  on 
Tarioos  occasions,  notwithstanding  this  security,  in  great  danger  o'  their 
own  lives? — I  have  not  heard  of  European  officers  being  in  such  predi- 
caments, but  I  have  heard  that  the  present  Sir  Henry  Montgomery  was 
.ip  danger,  in  the  course  of  a  service  grt  which  he  was  employed  in  that 
-countrr  for  the  purchase  of  hordes ;  that  was  before  the  existence  of  our 
power  in  that  country. 

Huve  you  ever  «en  any  letters  from  the  chiefs  of  those  tribes,  or  have 
you  ever  heard  that  any  such  are  on  record,  in  whi  h  they  openly  avow. 
themselves  to  berobbcrs  by  birth  and  profession  ? — I  have  never  setn  such 
Utters ;  their  practice  of  depredation  is  avowed  ;  tbcy  are  a  tribe  of  armed 
horsemen. 

^  In  such  a  stateof  society  as  Kattywar  jnesents,  including  the  whole  of 
file  tribes,  extending  to  the  Kajpoot  districr  of  Joudpore  and  the  Mahratta 
froHtiei,  do  you  think  it.  probable  that  Europeans  would  attempt  to  pene- 
trate into  India  this  way,  or  do  you  think  th.it  they  cou'd  do  it  success- 
fully, if  attempted? — I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  danger 
whJltivei  from  that  class  of  people  to  individual  Europeans,  throwing 
themselves  upon  their  hospitality,  consequently  there  would  be  none  in 
their  taak'yng  a  transit  through  their  country  ;  I  mean  individual  Euro- 
•  peans  not  char.ged '  with  great  property,  though  I  am  at  the  same  time 
•well  convinced,  in  my  own  mind,  that  by  proper  management,  and  a 
proper  applLcatian  to  those  people,  they  might  be  concdiated  to  a  certain 
degree  of  accordance  with  our  wishes. 

Bb^ytminean  in  preveatiDg-Burqpenis  going  through  their«ouBtry  ?— 

I  mem 
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I  mesa  tbat  tbey  might  be  cmde  perfectly  vnicable  to  the  British  govern-  SirC, 
malt,  geocnlly  apMlcing.  1 

What  would  the  prob^le  conseqoence  in  yoiir  opiann  be^  of  idcI» 
Earopeus  attempting  to  tnverK  the  country,  wiibour  thttpermissioaof 
the  chie6  of  those  tribes,  or  if  receiving;  that  permiMon,  oommittHig 
cancel  againit  the  people  or  the  cbieftm^tbeir  journey  }~-I  think  they^ 
might  be  cot  o£ 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

ALEXANDER  FALCONAR.  Eiq.  wa>  called'  in.  ;ud  exuniittd  ar^ 
follbws: 

Mr:  Grant ) — In  what  ciqMciiies  did  yoa  serve  the  East-India  Com'  JU*.  F. 
pany  }—\  have  served  the  Eaic-iodia  Coopaoy  io  all  the  diffiueofr  depart*         ] 
ments  of  the  govcTQiueat.  '-.    Wi.  .^ 

How  long  did  yott  reside  in  India  ^-— For  about  twenly-three  yean. 

Beginning  'm  what  year  ?— In  178(5  or  I7«7. 

Under  what  presidency  did  yoo  reside  ?"-At  the  presidency  of  Madraii. 

Stare  in  what  departments  you  served  during  the  time  yog  hive  Men-  - 
tioned  ?— I  served  in  the  military  department,  a  an  officer  of  inftntry>, 
of  artillery,  and  of  cavalry  ;  in  the  crvit  department,  as  a  levcDvc,  judl- 
cud,  conKaercial,  politKat  tod  diplomatic  servant. 

Did  yoo  at  any  time  fill  the  situation  of  chief  secretary  to  the  Madras 
government } — 1  was  appointed  by  the  government  of  Msidrcs,  during  thv' 
pcriiHluf  the  late  military  commotions  (here,  toexecnrcthe  Itinrtionsof 
chief  secretary  to  the  government,  and  continued  in  that  sitmiion,  tiH  tb» 
tcrminanoQ  of  those  dissensions. 

Did  yna  hold  any  other  ofllce  at  the  same  time  ?— At  thattimc,  I  wu 
Mnior  mrmber,  and  officiating  president  of  the  Board  of  Reveooei  towhick'  . 
stattoD  1  bad  attained  through  the  several  gradatioosof)unior,4ecoad^  wd 
seowr  meiDber,  io  a  course  of  ten  years  aerricc  at  that  Board. 

At  what  period  did  you  qoit  the  military  for  the  civil  nrrioo  of  "tlM  : 
Company^ ?--Aboitt  the  year  1700^  I  tfai^  ■      ..u'y.-.*^  <.  ■■• 


,  State  whethl^rWie  (rhii^f  secretaipj^'to  th^  gbvcrntnent  is  nW  thrchmnd 
of  official  communication  beiwecn  the  government  and  all  the  subordinate 
functionaries  ?— The  immediate  channel. 

#    "    •       *        ,  •        - 

Did  you  at  any  time  fill  the  office  of  translator  to  the  government  ? — I 
filled  the  office  of  Persian  translator  to  the  government  for  the  period  from 
1794  till  abbut  the  end  of  1810;  I  also  filled  the  office^  at  one  time,  of 
G^ntbo  translator. 

With  which  of  the  Indian  languages  are  you  acquainted?——! 
am»  it)  sdme  degree,  conversant  with  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  HindQso* 
tannee,  the  Sanscrit,  and  Telinga  or  Gentoo  languages. 

From  tiie  acqiiiintafnce  which  yda  have  acqtnred  with  the  •  characters, 
manners,  institutions,  and  prejudices  of  the  natives  of  India,  do  you  ap. 
prehend  that  the  unlimited  admission  of  British  subjects  to  an  intercourse 
with  the  i^ative  people,  would  be  favourable  either  lo  the  security  of  the 
natives;  br.tb  the  Stiabiftty  of  the  B^iti^  go>*rnmfcat,  under  which  they 
live  ? — If  an  unrestrained  resort  of  European  adventurers  to  India  were 
permitted,  and  an  unlimited  license  of  in  tercdursfe^with  tie  inhabitants  of 
India  granted,  1  aj)prehend  the  measure,  besides  being  pregnant  with 
delusive  iKid  st^du^tive  scheriies'of  aklvantage  to  i-he  «}venturer^  themidvei^ 
would  also  be  producti\e  of  consequences  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  HrftjsV^ittplr^i'n' India,  to  thosc^  of  the  Easr- :  ndia  Gomp^ny,  and  16 
the  tranqiiiiliry  ind  h<ipptness  of  the*lndian  population. 


a.  » 


In  wjhat  nianner  do  you  conceive  that  the  abuses,  of  which  you  have    1 
spoken,  would  ^riste,  under  the  circumstances  supposed? — They  would  - 
arise  ft-oiii'tlfic  eiirdhie  dfibi'tniliirity  rn  the: national  characterof  the  peoplfe  ' 
ofthe  resp^^iivbdbJntn^,  their  different  custoa;s,  nianners,  religtoi^Sy  sco<^  <} 
timents,  laws,  and  languages. 


Have  you  obseived  in  Europeans,  cither  from  their  ignorance  of  ^  the  /) 
native  usages  and  prejudictd,  or  from  an  opinion  of  their  own  personal 
anH  hdtibrtat 'supcrJoViryi  a  dispasitit/hta  insult  or  domineer  over  the  niv 
tn^s  ? — A  disposition  of  ihat  natu-re  has  been  generally  observed  :  in  the  ^> 
coarse  of  my  experience,  I  have  officially  known  many  references  to .  the 
government,  m'CohseqaeAccf  of  the  dia^cnsimis  <>cca5ioncd  by  the  kftpru^  -: 
dent,  injudicious  interierencc  of  Europeans  with  the  native  population. 

Supposing  that  the  restHction^tt^presenir*eiifdr€ed>on-t4K  idmisiicui^Q^ 
Eurof^s  into  the  iuicnor  of  India^  without  being  abolished;  were  in&« 

ter  ally 
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teriallT'Wlned. ;  i»  it  your  judgtneot  th*t  luch  t  chtnge  of  •ystem  won|d  .^/c*   P(A^ 
involve lapmportiooate  hazard  oCthc  eril  coiueqnencei  described  lii  joit't,.    .  ,  £s'i. 
former  answer  ? — In  whatsoever  degree  they  were  reUnd,  it.  would  iiiV,    \ — ■^ — '■ 
TolTcthe  haxards  to  which  I  hare  just  now  alluded.  '     ''* 

.You  are  doobtlesi  Bwate  that  Britiih  labjectt'for  o^nQe«,c.omniittv3/.\,. 
againit  the  natives  arc  amenable  only  to  the  supreme  court  of  jiidTc^tiw, 
and  triable  only  by  a  jury  composed  of  British  subjecrs,  do  yoo  cpnceive' 
that  it  would  be  practicable  or  expedient  to  invest  the  Zillah  courts/  wfm       " 
a  criroinal  cognizance  o^-er  British  tubjecti  in  general  ?— Briiish  fl|]bje<;tt- . ' 
are  liable  oiily  to  the  supreme  courr  of  judicature  at  the  presidency  Fi^    ' 
criminal  cases ;  but  they  if-e  liable  to  the  jurisdiciioa  of  the  Zillah  CD^rn, .'' 
in  civil  cases,  when  the  property  litigated  ta  leu  t^an  500  rupees ;  biit  r*" 
conceive  it  would  be  botli  impracticable  and  inexpedient  to  subject  them 
to  the  trial  by  a  native  jury  in  the  Zillah  or  previnci^  couru.  " V 

Are  not  British  subjects  amenable  to  the  Zillah  courts  to  tfie  extent  ' 

mentioned  by  you,  only  by  their  own  previous  cnnsen.r,  aqd  as  a  condt,-  . 

tion  of  their  being  allowed  an  ingress  mt»  the  interior  of  the  country')—  '] 

It  is  in  tbatcase  they  are  so  liable.                                                             ,  '    . 

Would  it  in  your  <^iwoa  be  practicable  to  inatitnte  a  trul  by  jury  in    ' 
the  ^Uab  or  provincial  coum,  this  condition  being  siippoKcIf  tb«t  auch  ' 
jury  thould  consiit.eKcliiiirely  of  •British  lubjecti  t — It  would  be  imprac* 
ticable  in  the  Zillah  courts,  there  being  few  or  no  British  lubje^resitjent 

in  the  situations  where  those  courts  are  established.  ■■■■-,■■. 

Could  British  lobjecti  in  general  be  made  criminally  amenable  to  tlie  ^ 
courts  in  <)ue<ttian  as  nmv  eonstiturcd,  without  offenceto  .the  nati^rial  fecj- .' 
ings  and  prejudices  of  JBngltahmen  ?— In  oiy  opinion  they  could  n.ot. .  \  ',*' ,'. 

Would  the  frequent  exercise  of  coercion  over  British  subjects  oh  tfcft  * 
part   of  native  oraciala,  or  corp«  of  .sepoys,  rend  to  .lower  thf   fstim^-    ■ 
tioniA  which  *be  natives  hold  the  British  character  ?-rTt  wo'ij)^  t'?^'  % 
tendraty  to  depreoiate  ih*  cnimarion  in  which  they  hold  the  BVitts^Vtia-'"*  ,' 
racier.  ■*   !   ,' 

SnppMiiig (bfUaa  odm  trade  were  ^Itblbhed  between  this  country  iin^  ''^ 
India,  but  .th*t  3ntUb-  Traders  were  interdicted  from  tojichija'at  aniy'*   J 
point. of  the  coasts  of  India,   except  at  the  presdenciesor'ar  gufriioii'"'  '' 
-towna^  onia^stiiwttaDs.«bm  (Iw  British  governmenr  hAsestxMiihed  sditife    ' 
KHt  «i.|>on-jpQ|i«t>>jda.ypuconceire  that  such  inrerdicnur  woiit^  pmvi    '  , 

tl'..-.  r^t  "  ■*    "eHecttild' 
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Akx.  Fahonar^  eifectual  to  prevent  vessels  frotn  tcuching  on  other  parts  of  the  coast  T— • 
Esq.  There  are  vacious  creeks  and  places  alaog  each  coast  of  the  penimula*  be* 

sides  the  ports  and  places  at  which  government  have  custom  and  police 
establishments,  at  which  vessels  navigated  by  Eiuropean  traders  might  suc- 
cessfully touch  for  the  purposes  of  illicit  trade,  and  elude  the  appointed 
custom  and  police  establishments;  I  mean  on  the  Malabar  and  Coromao* 
del  coasts. 

Supposing  that  vessels  were  to  touch  on  the  coast  in  the  manner  describ* 
ed^  and  that  British  mariners  were  to  land,  would  you  apprehend*  from 
such  circumstances,  any  of  the  abuses  which  you  have  before  described 
as  likely  to  result  from  an  enlarged  intercourse  between  British  subjects' 
and  the  native  people  ?«— I  apprehend  that  British  mariners  might  success* 
fully  run  from  those  trading  vessels,  and  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  producing  various  muchiefs,  or  that  those  trading  ve<;sels  might 
smuggle  goods,  by  means  of  touching  at  those  creeks  and  mouths  of  rivers 
to  which  1  have  alluded. 

In  your  apprehension,  would  the  facility  of  smuggling  goods  in  the 
manner  which  you  have  described,  operate  as,  a  temptation  to  private 
trading  vessels  from  this  country  to  touch  on  prohibited  parts  of  the 
coast  ? — ^There  would  be  a  d^egree  of  temptation,^  but  it  would  be  exposed 
to  a  great  risk  of  detection  by  means  of  the  police  and  custom  establish- 
ments ;  in  the  vicinity  of  those  places  there  are  customs  and  police  estab- 
.  lishments  near  to  those  places. 

Can  you  state  generally,  how  many  situations  convenient  for  disembark- 
ing or  landing  goods  there  are  on  the  coast  of  the  peninsula,  at  which  the 
British  government  has  established  any  kind  of  custom  house  or  police  ?— 
On  the  Coromandel  coast,  at  Madras,  Masulipatam,  Vizagapatam,Ganjam> 
I  believe  litterly  at  Cuttack  as  far  as  to  Calcutta  ;  on  the  Malabar  coast^ 
at  Mangalore,  Cochin,  Bombay,  and  Tellicherry. 

Are  not  those  establishments  very  few  and  dispersed,  considered  with 
reference  to  the  vast  line  of  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  ?-*They  are. 

Can  you  form  any  judgment,  whether  those  establishments  would  be 
greatly  multiplied  without  considerable  expense  ?-~It  would  tend  to  aug- 
ment the  expense  in  a  very  considerable  degree  to  multiply  the  establish* 
ments  in  the  propprtion  that  would-be  necessary  for  the  vigilant  superiu<« 
tendence  of  the  uade  of  adventurcrsj  if  the  ports  were  thropo  open* 
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h  tliere  tny  circumstance,  in  your  experience,  which  leads  you  to  be- 
lieve that  seamen  might  be  apt  to  desert  from  the  trading  vessels^  in  the 
manner  described  in  a  former  answer  ? — It  is  not  unusual  for  the  mariners 
of  the  vessels  of  the  Company  to  run  from  those  vessels^  induced  by  the 
temptation  afforded  them  of  entering  the  service  of  the  coasting-trade  of 
the  country;  on  enteiing  that  service,  a  common  seaman  is  immediately 
advanced  to  the  situation  of  a  sea-cunny  or  steersman,  and  so  on,  to  mate 
and  captain.  I  apprehend  that  the  vessels  of  European  adventurers  being 
exposed  in  the  same  degree  to  the  same  danger,  might  be  materially  dis- 
tressed  by  the  loss  of  some  of  the  comparatively  few  mariners  navigating 
such  vessels,  and  might  be  compelled  to  employ  Lascars  in  their  return  to 
Europe,  thereby  endangering  their  narv*igation. 

In  your  judgment,  would  the  employment  of  Lascar  crews  in  the 
trade  with  India  be,  on  the  whole,  commercially  advantageous  to  the 
Britibh  traders  ?«— Ky  no  means ;  it  would  require,  I  imagine,  a  crew 
consisting  of  double  the  number  of  Lascars  to  navigate  a  vessel  compared 
to  the  usual  number  of  Europeans  employed  on  board  such  vessel,  the 
increase  of  expence  must  consequently  render  it  less  advantageous  to  em- 
ploy crews  of  that  description,  independently  of  the  less  efinctc^nt  man- 
ner in  which  the  navigation  of  such  vessels  can  be  conducted  by  those 
Lascars. 

From  your  experience  are  you  able  to  state,  whether  the  natives  of 
India  furnish  a  considerable  demand  for  the  commodities  of  Elurope? — 
The  den.and  .for  the  commodities  of  Europe  is  very  small  amongst  the 
natives  of  India. 

Have  you  found  that  demand  materially  to  increase  of  late  years  ?-~ 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  increased s  I  apprehend  it  has  rather  diuu- 
nished  of  late  years. 

Do  you  apprehend  the  demand  for  European  commodities  to  have  in* 
creased  among  the  natives  of  rank  or  distinction  ? — I  am  not  aware  that 
it  has  increased  atno:  gst  any  class  of  the  native  population;  and  I  am  of 
opmion,  that  it  is  unlikely  ever  to  increase  beyond  the  degree  in  which 
we  ha\e  found  it  by  experience. 

In  your  judgment,  has  the  experiment  of  promoting  the  consumpt^oa 
of  European  commodities  amongst  the  natives  of  India  been  adequately 
tried  under  the  present  system  ?— I  imagine  that  the  experience  of  the 
East  India  Company  for  a  period  of  about  two  centories,  and  the  expe- 
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<^  Mipro(;Nibiluy  of  increasing^  the  d^Mqi  kp](^ad  hs  present  mU4^cd. 


».    *!*'»i 


.  You  have,  st^ed  that. the JiUtlvcdt^oiapd  for  European  commodities  has 
receiKly  .ratbcr  declined  than  pthcrwisc,  ga^v  75H1  nate  the.canses  of  such 
declension? — ^The  Indian  population,  froin  their  dispositions,  habits,  and 
Qptiniiers,  are  dbindined  tpthe.ui^e.^Qf  JSi^rppeiH)  qpoifiipdities.;  they  are 

>  also  so  expensive,  tliat  the  nathes  in  general  have  not  the  v^ms  of  pur- 
chasing them  ;  the  markets  in  India  hayq  ior  some  tiQie  (^st  been  over- 
stocked with  those  commodities;  the  efforts  of  government  have,  on 

V  ^varioos  occasiona,  witbitimy  own  experiences  beep  ioejETcctual  to  procure 
rend  for  those  commodities  »  I  have  known  applicatipiiS,.  on  the  part  pf 
government,  to  the   native  courts  and  princes  of  the  country,  otFciing 

^ .^ik>ihins  f<»L  ^heir  miltury . establishnienu  on  vccy.  reasonable  terms,  at 

jvime  coot,  1  believe ;  and  I  have  knowi>  those  proposals  to  be.  iinsuccess- 

fui ;  there  are  p^ lodtcal  aale&  of  those  coAimodiiies^  on  very  low  terms ; 

those  sales  are  ineffectual  to  produce  a  disposal  of  niany  of  those  articles ; 

«the  tastes  and  dispositions  of  th^  people  of  Ipdi^  are,  .91  the^present  mo- 

oxnr,  the  same  as  we  know  them,  to  be  described. by  the  historians  who 

accompanied  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the.  Gre^t,  upwards  of  two 

thousand  years  ago,  they  are  the. same  at  the  preseat.  nipiBent,4s.desciibed 

by  the  native  annahsts   of  India,  for  a  period  tong  anterior  even  to  that 

,-.     date,  and  it  appears  to  me  unlikely  that  they  can  by  any  expedient  be 

«:!  r  changed;  .the  market  being. overstocked^  the  drmaiid  of  the  natives  has 

,. -necessarily  decreased. 

:  Do  yoM^nean  that  the  native  demand  for  imports  from  this; country  has 
declinedin  consequence  of  the  Indian  markets  being  already  overstocked 
with  European  commodities  ? — I  mean  that  the  demand  for  £uropeln  ar- 

^f.-M^lntiMl^^^  has  declined  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  demand  by  natives  for 
articles  from  this  country  ;  I  have  heard  of  occasional  ap{)licatioiis,  on  the 
part  of  the  native  merchants,  to  the  captains  of  Indiamen^  for  some  parti- 

I) ^^.yf^  articles,  but  there  is  no  general  direct  demand  on  the  part  of  the 

V I  j)}^i ves  of  India,  for  articles  from  this  country. 


h  lit 


^ 


Is  the  demand  which  the  natives  of  India  furnish  for  Europ)ean  commo- 
ifj^f^ditifis^  found  to  increase  inproportion  to. their  means  jof  pur$:ha8ing  those 
^ .  I  « ,coi|imodiues  ?— It  does  nor* 

'  ibu  have  stated  th^t  maiiy  6f  the  natives  have  ii6t,  in  &ct,  the  meahs  of 

purchasing  EuropeaA  cdmmoditiesj  is  not  that  *  retnarkappHcaf)te  to  t lie 

Hi^   great  a^jority  of  them  ?— *lt  iss  the  more  opulent  of  them  have  the  means, 

.tnd  if  they  had  the  means  witnoiit  end,  they  would  apply  those  means  to 

other 
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Other  poTIMMeft  than  .  the  purcbai e  of  ^  EuropeAo  commoditief :   in  the  jj^^  f 
parchaic  of  borieg,  of  bullocks  for  their  plougbs,  and  for  the  native  can;  *jg 

in  the  purchase  of  articles  of  eastern  jewellery ;  in  increasing  the  namber     ^ 
of  their  ladies;  in  the  celebration  of  their  marriage  ceremonies,  and  of  the  — 
anniversary  ceremonies  of  the  obsequies  of  their  ancestors,  and  such  pur- 
poses I  seldom  in  the  purchase  of  articles  of  European  luxury. ' 

In  the  settlement  of  Madras,  are  the  superior  natives  found  to  iinSibe  a 
taste  for  European  fashions  ?  — Onty  the  dubashes,  or  principal  native  ser- 
vants of  European  gentlemen.  ^    '    '  * 

D^  the  dubashes  adopt  European  fashions  from  a  wish  to  p1bai6  their 
employers  or  masters  ? — Entirely  from  that  impulse, 

m 

Can  you  state  whether  the  average  price  of  agricultural  and  niannfac- 
luring  labour  in  Coromandel,  is  not  incomparably  less  than  the  average 
price  of  labour  in  this  country  ?— -It  is  greatly  less. 

Can  you  state  the  average  price  there  ? — It  varies  in  agriculture,  from 
the  extremes  of  six  to  twelve  shillings  a  month;  amongst  the  different 
classes  of  Artisans,  in  various  proportions^  from  twelve  to  twenty  shitiings 
per  month  on  an  average,  as  I  believe. 

You  have  stated  the  price  of  labour  to  be  greatly  less  In  -  India  than  in 
this  country,  do  you  mean  to  imply,  that  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  the 
labouring  classes  are  likewise  in  the  same  proportion  ?^-By  no  means ; 
their  comforts  are,  perhaps,  superior  to  the  comforts  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  this  country;  they  are  proportionate  to  their'wishes  and  their 
wants. 


labour* 


ing 


Is  it  your  judgment,  that  the  cheapness  of  Indian  labour  if  oiAjr  pro- 
portionate to  the  cheapness  of  the  means  of  subsistence  in  that  country, 
iix)d  to  the  voluntary  simplicity  of  the  native  habits  ?— ^Precisely  so. 

In  your  judgment,  is  the  simplicity  of  the  modes  of  life  jpreralent 
amongst  the  natives  of  India  occasioned  by  circumstances  in  the  nature 
of  the  climate  ? — It  is  occasioned  by  physical  and  peculiar  circumstancoa 
in  the  climatCi  and  the  temperament  oi  the  people. 

3L  D» 
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Alfx.  Falconar,      Do  you  apprehend  that  the  countries  of  Europe  can  ever,  under  any 
Esq.  circumstances,  be  on  a  great  scale  manufacturing  countries^  for  the  bulk 

— ^     of  the  native  Indian  population  ?«— I  imagine  not. 

To  what  causes  would  you  ascribe  it,  that  the  commodities  of  Indlk 
can  advantageously  enter  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  this  against  rival 
commodities, brought  from  a  much  less  distance  ?  ^To  the  extreme  cheapo 
ness  of  labour  in  the  manufacture  of  Indian  commodities. 

•  •  •  • 

Would  not  therefore  a  general  advance  in  the  price  of  Indian  labour 
proportii>nably  advance  the  costiof  Indian  commodities  in  the  European 
markets  ? — Of  course  it  would. 

-r  On  the  supposition  that  an  open  trade  were  established  between  this 
c^o-^ntry  and  India,  do  you  conceive  that  such  trade  would  labour  undef 
any  other  difficulties  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  than  those  resultin] 
£rona  the  limited  native  demand  for  European  commodities  ? — (  apprehent 
ibait  it  might  be  occasionally  subjected  to  the  perls  of  passing  through  the 
countries  of  polygars,  zemindars,  and  independent  chiefs^  who,  besides 
plundering  those  articles,  would  also  levy  unauthorized  rahdarry  duties  on 
the  transit  of  those  commodities  through  those  tracts  of  countrv^ ;  even 
the  articles  of  the  trade  of  the  East -India  Company  are  sometimes  not  eit- 
emptcd  from  such  depredations^  and  from  the  unauthorized  exaction  of 
tkoie  duties. 

Do  you  refer  to  polygars  or  zemindars,  independent  of  the  British  get* 
vernmcnt  or  tributary  ? — Generally,  to  those  independent  of  the  Corapa- 
nf.i  i^ttt  there  are  insunces  df  even  the  subjects  of  the  C!!ompany  levying 
such  duties.  .  '       ' 

.  How  far,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  be  easy  for  the  British  government^ 
by  the  interposition  of  its  own  authority,  to  check  the  unauthorized  6x-' 
actions  mentioned  in  your  last  answer  ? — It  is  perfectly  competent  to  the 
govemMent  of  the  Company,  to  discourage  and  to  prevent,  within   their^ 
o#n*terHtor)es^*^the  unauthorized  exaction  of  those  duties  ;  but  it  ts  diflir' 
c«ilr,>mnd  BdWetinie^  {thpracticable,  to  prevent  the  independent  tributaries* 
on'tlie  borders  of  the' Com  pan  y*s  territories,  from  the  levying  of  duties, 
aodrfrom  the  dliinder  of  articles' CASsino:  through  those  countries. 


E-Ar* 


•fVcite  yow  eiipetiiikje  in  the  ?cfrtnud  depaftmetit,  undef  the  ^ ,^ 

o£Ma<|rasi  can  yba  state,  Whether  ii  trrHejjr&tiicte  of  the  M^cfrasg^^ 
meat  to  collect  the  territorial  revenutt  io  kind  ?— It  is  not.    -  -'  ^ 

•?  ^  -^  ^    .  (Examined 


« 


% 


fExamiited  try  the  €ottmittte.J         .-  .       ,'.fl       ''^^^ 

It  not'An'iengo  included  on  lheMalftb«rcoast,iriwretbe€oMpiinf  hare    *^     "y^ 
•<astoms  and  at  reudent  N— I  believe  they  have  also  established  a  custooi- 
iiouK  at  Anjengo.  ..    *       • 

Have  they  not  aUo  at  Ckllieat  and  Mah6 ? — I  bdiere  dwy  hate.  ■■■'  ■ 

Are  there,  besides  those  places  which  yoo  have  enumerated,  any  others 
that  yoB  can  mention,  either  on  the  eastern  or  western  coest  of  the  PetiiD- 
•ula,  calculated  for  shipping  of  ciHisiderable  burthen  f  — Not  for  shipping 
.of  burthen. 

Of  the  bqrtbea  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  tons  ?— No^notfiirship- 
piDg  of  so  lar|p  a  description ;  my  meaning  was,  that  ahipping  of  any 
description  OHght  lie  off  the  sioutns  of  the  riveis  to  which  I  have  idlndcd» 
mi^ht  run  in  boau  to  the  shores  of  thpse  riven,  and  smuggle  out  vanous 
Artu:les  of  produce  of  the  couttfry,  without  being  liable  immediately  to  the 
i^etecuoo  of  the  police  and  custom-house  establishment. 

Can  yoo  state,  ooder  the  present  system,  of  collecting  the  reveBoe  at 
Madras,  what  portion  of  the  produce  u  left  to  the  caltivators  of  the  toil  i 
T-Tbt  government  derire  according  to  the  di^rent  scalementSf  iwhich 
aetilements  have  been  fbrqied  upon  the  results  of  the  averages  -of  the  pro^* 
4]uce  of  many  years,  a  proportion  varying  from  one  half  to  one  third  of 
the  produce. 


.  Ku  what  is  called  <he  pernawiaat  lyttem  been  extended  to  DtAsdras. 
.irithio  your  knowledge  ? — To  parts  of  the  territories  subject  to  Madraw     < 

Does  it  embrace  a  considerable  part  of  the  Madras  tcnitory  i^It  does 

embrace  a  considerable  part  of  that  territory.  .      .  ' 

Supposiag' political  intrigue,  or  military  service)^, ^^^ he  tttK,ot9eetof;j 
-  an  adventurer,  could  not  he  get  access  to  the  interior,  by  means  of  Itad*-^ 
ingat  such  creeks  and  other  pUces  as  you  have  described,  where  there,  is 
noexisting  police  under  the  authority  of  the  East-Indta  GompanyJ-f-He  ■ 
could  doubtless  avail  himself  of  those  uaprptectcd  siiuatiowjt<^;p«Mtrate. 
into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  nay,  it  is  very  possible  fix*  adventurers, 
with  views  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  to  peoetrste  ii^,^,^jWarioi;  of  the 
country,  even  t^twg)i  the.  portian  of  tne  f^wtptxj  ■yi)^tfn^c»  nic  pelke  • 
TW^bl'ihtiMiMHi'    '         •  _;  ■■  "  J  1  -■  ■  ■•  /J  ■   ■  ■•■■■■-j!  "::i  'j;-''*^--  ■•'1  i-.'.ii. 
'"'" S  L2      '  '" Is 


J/liue^l^ai^hdry    ^littie  Cblmmmce  to  understand,  that  where  you  speak  of  the  dttnandt- 

E^> for  European  commodities  having  declined  among  the  natives  of  India, 

there  is  at  this  day  a  less  demand  for  European  commodities  than  formcf  Ijf 
ckistlwi  ?—jrui;kleirstood  the  demand  for  European  commodities  in  India 
to  be  confined  almost  to  the  European  inhabitants  in  India,  the  Porta-^. 
gyese  inhabitants,  born  there,  and  the  descendants  of  other  Europeans 
born  th^ere  ^  and  that  the  demand,  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  it  extreme- 
ly,limited.  ^  the  u^ual  supply  of  the  Indian  market,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
European  Inhabkants/afFording  ample  means  for  furnishing  the  little 
which  the  natives  at  any  time  require. 


^>Are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  total  consumption  of  European  commotff- 
tioS:has  latterly  diminished  among  the  natives  of  India  ? — It  has  diminish* 
fd. Joi  jrhe.manaer  io  which  I  have  formerly  stated,  owing  to  the  market 
¥ffif?g  oy^ratocked  with  thpse  coouxiodities. 
b  :  V  ,  [The  Witness  withdrew. 


hi. 


Thos.  Cocihurm,      THOMAS  COCKBURN,  Esq,  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows ; 
Esq.  ,.    ; 

;  yMr.  Jackion^  How  long  were  you  in  the  servi<:e  of  the  East-India  Cirat- 
pany  ? — From  1779  to  the  close  of  180!a. 

1   Und«F  which  settlement  ? — ^The  presidency  of  Madrasi, 

You  were  in  the  civil  service  ? — I  was. 

'.  'Wene  70U  afterwards  engaged  as  commissary  to  the  army  during  the 
Mysore  war  ? — Yes ;  I  was  commissary  to  the  army  during  a  part  of 
the  Mysore  wars   '  was  commissary  to  the  army  from  1786  until  17-93. 

Wcrd  you  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  ? — I  was,  from  1793  till 
-the' period  of  my  departure  from  India* 

• ''  *    I  ■       * 

Did  those  different  situatiorw  afford  to  you  an  ample  opportcnrty  of  b^* 
icoming  acquainted  with  the  general  character  of  the  natives  ? — They  gave 
me  an  opportunity,  biit  not  so  extensively  as  those  who- have  made*  the 
languages  of  the  country  their  study.  At  the  period  of  my  arrival  in  In- 
dia it  was  not  the  system  of  the  Company's  gorernment  at  Madras  to  ^o^ 
.co^lragc  thp  study  of  the  country  languages ;  and  the  situattoas  in  which 
.  1  was  Uirown  immediately  after  my-arrival,  prcvcatcd.  mouffom  ipvuig 

that 


A«t  tltenttoit  to,  tbcm^  witjch  wpuld  bave  enabled  me  to  luTtt  hi4  Ae  ^^-  f 
advkoage  to  be  derived  from  the  poaseuioa  qf  tbenu  '  '  T    .   ' 

Was  jour  acquaio^ace  nithjbe  natives  spificicnt  fpr  yoii  to  have  a 
comp^fUidca  of  their  geoeral  mannen  and  prejudices  }—l  t^mk  it  was> 

Hftd^j^oui  in  youE  ofHcial.character,  much  occasioa  to.  corr<»ti>ond  v^itb  - 
nMtve  collectors  and  other  officers  ?T^Not  wilb  dative  officers  dti^ctlj ;; 
bur  througk'.the  collectors,  and  I  had  very  constant  coouiHinicatioin  Witb 

all  classes  of  natives  personalty. 

From  this  degree  ofpersonaT  communication  described  by  youi  could 
you  aaccipiii  tliai  their  manners  and  opinions  were  Of  a  fixed  and  un- 
ch*ngeabic  nature  ?— Judging  from  all  I  had  read,  in  reapecf  oFthe  rdt-' 
gion,  manners,  and  usages  of  the  Hindoos,  and  comparing  what' I 'fca^ 
read  with  wtiat  I  saw  when  in  India,  I  should  think  tlicir  fBatilterasaifdf 
usages  as  unchangeable  as  it  is  possible  to  suppose  the  manners  and 
usages  of  any  people  can  be :  I  think  they  considered  their  prejudices  and 
habits  almost  mterwoveq  with  their  existence. 

Did  their  religions  prejudices  seem  to  be  of  a  deep  and  rooted  nature  ? —  "  '^ 

1  have  stated,  that  thfy  considered  their  religious  j>rqttdicc3a^1nterwtive[k      —  -v— - 
with  their  existence  ■■■-:;■.;.-:   .-•.  ,  d 

Have  thefr  civil  habits  and  customs  been  equalfy  interwovisn  withafteir 
existence,  according  to  your  opinion  ? — I  believe  their  civil  and  religious- 
habits  are  inseparable. 

Are  they,  with  regard  to  either,  persons  of  tctJ'  quick  si»oeptibtU*y  ? 
—I  should  certainly  consider  them  sa 

Are  not  the  Company's  servants,  civil  and  military,  now  directed  upon 
their  arrival  to  accomplish  themselves  in  the  country  languages  ? — Jt  is- 
necessary  on  their  entering  into  the  service,  tlkat  tJiey  sliou^d;  be,P^^^^F  of 
someone  of  the  languages;  and  they  always  study  them  immediatefytipon 
their  arrival,  being  sent  to  college  for  that  pi^pose.     . 

As  far  as  your  eKpcriencc:  has  gpne,  las  it  not  been'  amongst  'the  strict 
injunctioni  of  ihe  government  to  tlietr  servants,  to  i"egard  ^itft  aicrcU  re^  • 

^ct  and  attcntioa  both  the  civil  and  religious  prejudices  of  the  liativri  ? 
j-i-lt  has  been  invaiiabVy  v» ;  and^he  legiauture  of  tt^is  ^ountrV  ha»,  I'ber* 
Jicre^  pfOvidedinthe^^Uk  of  ttw  jCing,  that  £^tD«<;t  f^.be  Md  to  theic 

■   '    ■  '         '-    feli^ook 
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.Cockhuru,  retigious  habits  and  uuges^  and  erea  .to  «uch' customs  as  shall  DOt:be.  c«ftf 
E«y  sUtent  with  English  ideas. 

Have  those  injunctions,  generally  speaking,  been  o^cjed  ?— Generally 
speakkijg,  I  believe  they  have  been  obeyed.  ^ 

''Has  Rot-the  ciril  and  military  servants;  thus  acqaainting  themselvet 
wifhthe-langitageof  the  natives,  very  materially  cobtcibutcd  to  their  strict 
ftbed^Mceto  stich  injunctions  ? — Nci  doubt,  they  would  have  the  means  of 
esrlrer  informing  themselves  with  respect  to  those  customs,  which  it  would 
require  a  longer  residence  in  the  country,  by  those  who  are  not  mastersof 
the  languages  to  acquire. 

'Generally  speaking,  have  the  natives,  according  to  your  experience,  had 
rtfuen  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  Company's  servants,  eiih6r  as  to 
iDteUtioDal  or  unintentional  .violation  of  those  rules  of  respect  for  their 

.  civil  or  religious  prejudices  ? — 1  have  no  knowledge  of  a  general  want  of  , 

.  Attention  to  their  religions  and  civil  prejudices ;  1  believe  it  may  be  ge- 
nerally said*  theg  rcatestattentipn  has  been  paid  to  them  by  the  Compar 

>  iiy*s  servants,  civil  and  military,;  ■  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  rule  with- 

.  out  eiceptions. 

Are  they  not  capable  of  involuntary  offence  from  persons  unacquainted 
'  with  their  osagee  and  customs  ?-r-Many  instances,  1  believe,  have  occur- 
:  red  of  that. 

Be  pleased  to  state  auch  instances  as  occur  to  you  at  the  present  ?-«■ 
I  really  cannot  immediately  state  cases  which  have  occurred  within  my 
particular  knowledge  ;  but  without  narrating  the  circumstances  that  have 
.  occurred  during  the  period  of  my  residence  in  India  in  past  times,  and  ia 
the  present  limes,  I  have  heard  of  accidental  causes  having  given  rise  to  . 
very  er^at  evils. 

State  such  circumstances  as  came  to  your  knowledge?^— Tn  maoy  in- 
stances 1  this;  but  I  cannot  particularize  the  instances;,  ( 
"light  g<  ^  1O70,  when  a  resident  at  a  particular  factory  got  ( 
prtiseiit  from  a  captain  of  a  ship,  a  <d  went  out  hunting 
witti^t,  iog  unluckily  fastened  upon  a  cow  that  belonged  to 
^p^di      . ,             -  . 

P^tiftfe' yolir  residence  in   India,  did  any  particular  instances  of  this  . 
4e8£riptton  of  iavoluntary  ofience  come  toypur  knowledge?— I  CjiMi^^Kf^k  , 

■-■ '  ■    ■  '  •'  ■  ■■-,  ■   ■■  only 
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onty  to  general  circumstancei,  tlitt  did  not  come  to  my  kaowledge,  bu'  Thot.  C«Ahui 
,    only  from  information.  '  Esq. 

Have  you  obsenred  new  comers  to  be  more  liable  to  offend  the  oatire^- 
than  those  who  had  previously  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  the  natives  ? — Certainly,  they  are  much  tatun  li^le 
to  it ;  they  may  do  it  frequently  without  being  acnsible  that  they  a^ifrom* 
mitting  an  thence  ;■  theymaf  go  near  to  a  man  when  he»dre<Bisg:iiit 
Ticiuah,  which  is  an  ofFencc  that  would  render  it  necessary  to  {hrow  away 
hi^  dinner ;  they  may  do  things  without  bei&g  at  all  aware  tbe^-wcre  «oro- ' 
mitting  o£fenccs.  •  ,.  , 

Do  you  mean  to  state  their  prejudices  to  be  of  to  strong  a>  nalmre,  tb«c  ' 
an  Huropean  accidenially  passing  the  food  they  should  be  dicsaing,  wo«il4. 
induce  them,  therefore,  to  throw  away  that  food  ? — If  he  pafied,Twithin  ' 
that  circle  which  they  draw  round  the  place  where  they  are  coolM^tg  theiri,-; 
toodt  they  would  throw  it  away,  If  they  were  correct  Hindooi.  ■ 

State  in  wttat  other  way  new  comers  are  more  liable  to  give  otfence  ^an  ' 
those  who  have  been  there  longer  ? — I  suppose  there  may  be  not  hu  jhan  ' 
fifty  different  sects  of  Hindoos,  that  have  all  their  peculiar  usages,'  which  ' 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  particularly ;  for  I  bclievp  ijt  would  rpquir^a  ' 
life  to  study  them  ;  where  thc;re  are  such  a  vast  number  6'f  sects,  it  is  inh-, 
possible  to  describe  all  the  particular  modes  by  which  a  Hindoo  might  b<;.  ' 
annoyed  by  an  European,  who  was  Ignorant  of  those  customs. 

Are  spch  means  by  which  they  might  be  even'unintentioiiaUy,annoyc0i   ■ 
numerous  and  various  ?—l  should  conceive  them  to  be  so. 

Hare  you  observed  among  new  comers,  a  disposition  to  tyrannize 'tiret  . 
the  natives,  from  any  conscious  superiority  of  the  European  charactey?-— 
1  believe  it  has  very  frequently  occurred,  that  persons  on  their  first  arrival,    - 
are  not  so  considerate  of  the  natives  as  they  should  be.  <    . .        :^ 

Supposing,  that  in  consequence  of  an  open  trade  from  every  port  In  tl>e 
united  kingdom  to  every  port  within  the  liihits  of  the  Compan'}^s  Cha^'dfj^ 
amaterSal  influx  of  Europeans  were  to  take  place  into  India,  what  are  ypar 
ideas  as  to  the  effeci  it  might  have,  either  upon  the  general  hiippiiiess  of, ' 
the  natives,  or  the  welfare  and  stability  of  our  Indian  Empire  ?^-(t  M  vefy"^ 
difficult  to  say  what  would  be  the  effect  of  it ;  it  would  very  much  deiiena, 
imcui  the  regaUtions  miiile  in  thh  country,  to  prevent  the  evil  that  might  .' 
ini^'ErteCrtnd1i!iefchl«(fe<Midt}atf(<ta(^^^  T       ' 

"      ■  ^  Supposing  .^ 
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Tfios.  Coikbum,      Supposing. the  influx  to  be  material,  and  the  accets  thus  general,  do  you 
E«j.  apprehend  that  such  regulations,  as  you  have  hitherto  obser^'.cd  or  con*, 

templated,  could  be  effectual  for  such  restraint  ?— The  regulations  that 
existed  when  I  was  in  India  were,  I  believe,  when  a  ship  imported  at  any 
port  on  the  coast  where  there  was  a  master  attendant  and  a  custom  house, 
for  the  n^>aster  attendant  to  send  to  the  ship  for  a  list  of  passengers,  and  a 
list  of  the  crew,  describing  their  countries  and  pursuits^  before  obtaining 
uhich,  no  boat  or  any  thing  else  was  suffered  to  laiid  from  t^e  ship  ;  if 
tny  of  the  persons  on  board  that  ship  wished  to  proceed  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  for  a  passport ;  if  on  his  arrival 
at  the  station  to  which  the  passport  was  granted,  he  wished  to  proceed  fur« 
ther,  a  new  passport  must  be  taken  out ;  all  Europeans  travelling  without 
passport  were  liable  to  be  stopped  by  the  officers  of  Government  dispersed 
over  the  country,  and  by  the  ii^abitants  of  the  villages  who  were  -re- 
warded for  bringing  in  straggling  Europeans  of  any  descripdoa. ' 

Co  you  mean,  that  these  regulations  only  took  place  in  such  parts  whei^ 
there  was  a  master  attendant  of  the  custom  house  ? — I  do ;  because  they 
could  not  be  executed  in  other  parts,  where  there  was  no  master  attendant, 
nor  any  custom-house,  nor  port  regulation  ;  but  I  believe  at  most  of  the 
out-ports  there  were  peons  and  ofiioers  under  the  direction  of  the  collector^, 
for  the  purpose,  if  possible^  of  preventing  the  ingress  of  Europeans. 

Do  you  mean,  that  these  mdearours  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  Europeans^  ' 
were  used  in  such  places  as  were  under  the  government  of  the  East  India 
Company  ? — ^Yes,  under  the  government  of  the  East-India  Company,  di*- 
rectly  under  <be  Madras  gov^rBment.     * 

Are  there  not  many  ports  on  either  side  of  the  Peninsula,  that  are  not 
under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  EastJndia  Corrpany ? — On  the 
CoromaDdel  coasts  from  Cape  G)morin  to  Calcutta,  every  part  is  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  Madras  government,  I  believe,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  spot,  wher^  there  is  an  independent  Polygar,  of  the 
name  of  Tondiman,  the  English  influence  prevails  all  round  his  couiur y«   . 

As  to  the  Malabar  coast  i — The  whole  run  of  the  Malabar  coast  up  to 
Goa,  is  I  believe,  also  under  the  English  government,  and  subject  lof 
counc  to  the  regulations  of  the  English  government. 

Ate  there  not  parts,  on  the  Malabar  cpost^  that  are  not  subject  to  the 
Bast  India  Company  ? — ^To  Goa»  they  are,  I  believe,  subject  to  the  Emu 
India  Company  ;  and  beyond  tha^  i  believe  there  ia  a  small  ttaa  which 
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ii  independent  of  the  East-India  Company ;  but  I  am  not  particularly  Tkos.  Cockbum^ 
acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country^  and  therefore  can  only  speak  Ksq. 

from  VI  hat  I  have  heard  and  read  on  the  subject ;  I  have  never  (*eeo  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  nor  had  any  particular  information  of  what  pre- 
vails there. 

Do  you  apprehend  a  free  trade  capable  of  being  carried  on  pro« 
fitably  and  effectually  on  either  coast  of  India,  unless  the  merchant  or 
adventurer  should  have  leave  to  follow  his  own  merchandixe,  and  super- 
intend the  sale  of  it  ?— •!  am  not  aware  where  a  merchant  would  have 
occasion  to  follow  goods,  carried  from  this  country,  into  the  interior  of 
India;  merchants  who  traded  to  India  when  I  was  there,  found  it  most 
advanfageous,  I  suppose,  to  carry  their  cargoes  where  tlie  best  market  was  . 
to  be  found,  namely,  the  presidencies  of  Madras,  Bombay,  or  Bengal; 
and  there  they  would  £nd  a  sale  either  by  retail  or  by  cargo;  but  I  dc»  not 
believe  that  cargoes  to  any  extent  could  be  disposed  of,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
return  cargo,  but  at  a  very  great  loss. 

■ 

Supposing  the  adventurers  should  think  it  most  expedient  for  rhcm- 
selves  to  accompany  their  merchandize  into  the  interior,  do  yuu  think  it 
would  be  politically  safe  to  allow  them  so  to  do  ? — If  by  the  question  f 
am  to  understand  an  unrestrained  resort  intoall  parts  of  India,  I  should 
consider  it  as  likely  to  produce  very  bad  efFecta  on  the  peace  and  happiness 
and  comfort  of  the  natives,  and  on  the  English  interests  in  India}  if  re- 
•traints  were  imposed,  it  might  not  have  so  prqudici^l  an  effect. 

Will  not  the  efficacy  of  such  restraint  very  much  depend  upon  the  num« 
ber  of  persons  who  shall  thus  be  admitted  into  the  interior,  ^  wellasupoa 
their  rank  and  station  in  life  ?-*Certainly  it  would. 

Supposing  so  universal  a  free  trade  to  India  as  that  which  has  been 
stated,  allowing  to  every  person,  from  every  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
go  with  his  merchandize  tolndia,  whether  confined  to  the  three  presideocie.St 
and  such  ports  as  have  garrisons  or  custom- hotkses,  or  whether  allowed  tQ 
every  port  within  the  limits  of  the  CotApany^s Charter,  is  it  not  your  opinion^ 
that  the  number  of  adventurers  thus  introduced  to  India  must,  in  the 
Qatare  of  things,  be  very  considerable  ?-— I  have  already  stated,  that  J  do 
not  believe  any  great  number  could,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  gar  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  ;  and  while  the  laws,  which  prcc)iide.£a(Opeani 
from  holding  or  renting  lands,  without  the  permission  of  the  governments 
of  lo^iiy  exist  J  I  cannot  perceive  a  probability  <'f  uy  very  Kraat  aun^r 


^       '     *  ■  I  . 
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Tfios.  Cockburh,  of  Europeans  taking  op  their  reiidence  irt  th«  hiteriof  ;  if  i  great  nombcr 

^       Esq.  were  likely  to  take  up  (heir  residence  there,  it  would  certainly  require  tht 

^.-■^■,  11—/     utmost  vigilance   of  the   government,  and  the  strictest  exceution  of  it* 

regulations,  to  prevent  evil  consequences  arising  from  iti 

Supposing  such  persons  to  be  allowed  to  travel  through  India  for  the 
purposes  of  their  commerce,  would  the  danger  be  \iss  ? — It  would  depend 
very  much  upon  the  quality  and  character  of  the  persons  who  werdttk 
travel  through  India,  what  the  danger  niight  be. 

Supposing  them  to  be  principally  tradesmen  and  arrificers  ?-^T  ahould 
think  it  very  probable,  that  tradesmen  and  artificers  travelling  througlh 
"  the  country,  would  endeavour  to  seek  employ  with  some  of  those  native 
powers  with  whom  wc  have  connection,  or  who  are  not  immediatdf 
connected  with  us,  if  very  great  encouragement  was  held  out  to  them  ( 
but  under  a  vigilant  execution  of  the  regulations,  I  have  already  observed^ 
I  do  not  apprehend  that  many  persons  of  that  description  could  obtiiiA  ft 
residence  in  the  country. 

If  the  number  of  persons  finding  their  way  into  the  interior,  ahouI4 
be  considerable,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  danger  would  be  iti  proportioa 
to  their  number  ? — It  would  be  greatly  increased  of  course  as  their  number 
extended. 

Supposing  them  to  be  of  ^e  humble  stations  in  life  before  described,  do 
jou  think  that  the  danger  would  be  greater  than  if  they  were  men  of  a 
superior  order  ?^-Ccnainly.  .       -  . 

Supposing  a  native  to  be  assaulted  -  by  a  British  European,  can  he 
proceed  agamst  him  for  such  offence,  but  in  one  of  three  courts  of  Boiiw 
bay,  Madras,  or  Bengal  ?— I  believe  he  cannot ;  but  he  would  complain 
to  the  nearest  magistrate,  and  if  the  complaint  was  fbund  to  be  well 
founded,  it  would  be  the  dury  of  the  magistrate  to  take  up  sticb 
European,  to  bind  over  the  witnesses,  and  to  sfcnd  him  to  the  Pttesidemfc^ 
for  trial  i  the  law  authorizes  an  European  to  prosecute  a  Native  in  tfaC 
civil  courti  iB  the  country,  to  any  eictent,  the  whole  extent  of  his  rortuh^; 
btit  an  European  ii,  by  tome  cohstrutition  of  law,  nt>t  considered  amenabh 
to  the  country  courts,  except  when,  on  being  permitted  to  go  u^  thet 
country  under  tbe  licence  of  the  goverAment,  he  enters  into  a  bodd  tb 
allow  himself  to  be  prosecuted  to  the  extent  of  500  rupees ;  for  any  sunk 
beyond  that,  iif  he  should  be  from  one  to  one  thousand  miles  distant  frOAi 
any  of  tbe  preiideDciea  where  the  auprcme  courts  sit,  the  fiaitiVelaAutf 
V  proceed 
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.  ppacei4  to  the  presidency  .for'-the  purpota  of  ptMccutiag  bit  4lttnita4:  \,  I  ntttjJ'ptJjkiti, 
'consider  thJB  obc  of  tlw  gtMnst^ieTancca  under  wtiicU^oufLBrifish  £14, 

Indian  subjects   labour,  and  u  it  la  Only  coafioed  to  Britist\  aubjccta,  I       '^ny   iW  ■ 

.  tito  am  compdlcd  tp  copwdcf  it  ^agraai  iftjiMtice  M  our  native u^jecu; 
and. I  apprcacnd  thty  .muit  vtry  much  doubt  our  impartiality,  wJien 
.£iU'0|]eaotft..i)$lt^.''>f.iHi  subjects,'. are  atneoable  to  thosecouns. 

■  1  ■__    I  ■';-;■ 

Can  an  Europeani  be  crimitially  prosecuted  by  a  native  but  in  one  of 
the  threejcouits  which  have  been  named  ?— He  cannot  1  aad  i(\  lam  to 
apeak  to  Imatttr  of  i^inton  I  should  say,  except -in  case  <rf  life  and 
death,  he  oi^ht  to  be  ameoable  to  the  country  Courts  wbiek  are  comtituted 
under  the  JegislativeaMlhonty  of  this  countfy. 

Those  (jot^i)^  catffts  are  governed  by  th(  native  laws,  are  they  oot  }-rr 
They  are  'Mtti^^ffiA  bjy  the  native  laws,  as  fiir  as  relates  to  native^}  i#  t^e 
case  of  Mahometans  they  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  Korantan-Ut 
case  of  Hindoos  bjr  the  law  of  Shasten. 

*^  ^^ese  are  the  only  two  descriptions  of  law  which  prevail  to  them^  are 
they  nof  ? — ^They  are  the  only  tleicriptions  of  .law  that  prevail  ii>  tfaeai, 
except  that  the  ma^strates  acting  ai  justices  of  the  peace  are  guided, 
as  to  Europeans,  by  the  usual  books  of  law  for  the  guidaoce  of  justices  of 
peace  in  this  coisDiryj 

Do  yoa  taean  to  state,  that  such  justices  of  the  peace  have  it  in  their 
power  to  inflict  punishment  upon  Kuropeans,  or  merely  to  bind  over  the 
prosecuting  parties  and  to  take  security  ?— Merely  to  bind  over  the 
prosecuting  paitieSf  and  to  take  security. 

Do  you  concur  in  opinion,  that  the  usual  earniogi  of  the  great  mass  of 
^e  natives  in  such  parts  of  India  with  which  you  are  best  ^qu.iintet^  me 
from  six  to  twelve  shillings  per  month,  or  thereabouts  f — (  h^ve  « 
^tement  of  cxpcnces  of  a  labotiring  man  and  his  £imily ,  at  Ma4cas 
which  I  had  pcciasioo  to  call  far,.fdr  my  own  information  :■  it  was  obtained 
fyt  a  purpose,  init  it  was  not  likely  to  be  undervalued ;  tl}is  is  a  statc- 
netic  of  expenses  of  the  famity  of  a  labourer,  consisting  of  him&elfj'  h'il 
.wi^  and  Qve.  childreii,  the  eldat  eight  years  old^  and  the  youpgcst  an 
iafsnti  they^aiDouotedin  the  aggregate  to  jCli..6s.  per  snnun),  in  v^hich 
>ras  ibcluded,  for  clothing  for  the  entire  family,  1  Jt.  and  a  fraction,  for 
tlMtwhpiC.year,  -  :, 

L  •  '>.    ^TJi^  Witoen  delinred  io  the  p«pcr,  wUch  was  read  as  follows  t 
'.  3  Ms 
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Tkos.Coekburn,  £XI>ENCES  W  EARNINGS  of  the  Emily  of  a  MADRAS  LK. 
Esq.  BOURER,  comisfiag  of  bimit^,  his  fFtft^  and  5  Childrtn,  the  eideH 

*■'  ■■  V     ■    f         Bjeareofsge,  iheyom^st  an  Infant, 


KECISSABieSt 

.Blc«  for   the  Huabapd  aod  Wife,  at  1}1 
.  iri^asure  per  Day  -       •        *      J 

Curry  Stuff       -        -        -        i        - 
Shft  Fish,  or  Green  and  Herbs    -        ■        . 
firewood  and  Bratty  .        i,        .        . 

'Lanp  CMl  for  the  Lamp,  anil  Giogely  Oill 
for  waihina  the  Heads    -        .        .        f 

,SJt •". 

3eet1e  Nuts  and  Tobacco  .        .  . 

itent  of  a  Veranda  or  stnall  Room 

1  Boy  of  6  years  of  age,  }  measure  of  Rice  - 

4  InfaiiU   ..-Id*  d*  < 


2  Man  Cloth  for  a  year 
1  Turband  d»     - 

S  Woman  Cloth  d*     . 
Cloth  for  4  Boys 


r     —  S3  40 

-  — -   II   SO 

-  —  n  — 


EARNINGS  I 

For  the  Man,  at  3  Fanans  per  day      S 

For  the  Woman,  at  1}  d*     A»    .  I  —  — 

For  the  Boy  <if  8  yearsi  at  )  d"    -  — 9S  40 


3   23  40 


Deduct  I^Months  labour  for  ibeMan,! 

for  casualties  -  .  -  •  / 
D*  4  Months  labour  for  the  Woman,  I 

f(;r  casualtiet  -  -  _  .  ) 
D*  4  Momha  kibourfor  (be  Boy,  for' 


ni.pu.CiA. 
—     t  40 


PH-  ha.CHb. 

—  fl   $0. 

—  3  60 

—  7,  *9 

■—     9  40 

—  7  40 

—  II  30 


S     8  10 


(0  17    <« 

/.    f.    4. 

(II    S    ID 


[The  further  ezaminitioD  of  this  Witoess  was  t 

I         '  ['fh^  W?tneu  Withcli 
Adjowiicdf  ttHTo-inomnr,  1 1 '  d'Cfeck^ ' 


mfre|lfim.jQO|WrANTS  AFVAtU. 
M«rf!*^,  ^  <i»e  4vnH»  1813, 


TheRightHoD.  JoHN^S^ianVAM  in  TbeCh^i»«.; 

.  AtEXANDER  FALCJO^A^.  E^q.  was  again  called  in,  and  examined 
by  the  Committee  as  follows} 

Do  yoB  wish  to  give  aoy  explanation  of  your  evidence  of  ytOsr^vf} —  Ales,  FaUoaat 
I  was  a[^rdiensive  I  had  not  made  myself  sufficiently  intelligible  to  the  Esq. 

Committee  opon  a  q^ettioo  reUiive  to  the  decrease,  as  it.  wafe  put  to  roe,of  '■-..,  — ^ 
^dems^dfor  Eurot>Mn  articles  by  ihe  natives  ^  I  widi  to  explain  it  by 
laying,  t^at  as  India  has  been  of  late  yean  so  overstocked  with  European 
articles  i  s  to  render  them  druj|s  in  the  market,  not  oAly  was  the  encou- 
ragemen  diminished  for  the  further  exportation  of  them  from  Europe  by 
Europea  i  traders,  but  the  demand  for  them  by  the  natives,  who  at  all  thnes 
purchase  them  as  cariosities  rather  than  at  necessaries,  was  decreased  in 
proportion  at  the  articles  became  more  ^miliar.   ■ 

When  you  ipeak  bf  India,  do  you  speak  of  Tndia  generally,  or  only 
the  presidencies  to  which  you  were  attached  ?— Of  the  parts  subordinate 
to  the  Madras  prendency. 

When  TAu  8{^aJE  of  late  yean,  to  what  period  do  you  allude?— 
'  The  last  five  or  sii  years  that  1  w«*  in  tbe  country  :  I  returned  two 

'.jreaiaagf  '        ■■'.,: 

Do  yoo  consider  jthe  population  of  the  Pbrtugoete,  and  half-cast  people, 
to  be  vdry  much  increased  within  the  last  twenty  years  ?— I  do  consider  it 
to  harejincreased  greatly,  in  pr<^>ortion  to  the  influx  of  Eurc^an  inha- 
bitants to  Indif.     T 

Do  ^ou  think  nat  tcparapnr  the  C9i)afqercia]  transactipnp  of  British 

India  njom  those  h^nds  in  wbom  the  tupreme  government  jnay  be  ^Ia<led. 

would  be  consistent  with  ,th^  interetia  of  tbe  Btftjifh  eippire  lii  India  and 

Jo_Curape|— ^I^ij  only  answiei'  at  fiir  a>  my  own  experience  goes,  that  I 

.  OQDCcii^  tfiejubcti^ot  those!twc^.powns*\Bf  iMybavobeen  united  inithe 

hands  of  the  Eakt-tndia  Comrfany*  to  be  more  comparible  w4rif  ^rtioiv  inte- 

„  Jatt^  and,  tqp^e  tipnducive  to  their  (wosperity,  tluw  if  they  had  been  distinct, 

..Mili£jpey  were  separated.  ■'-• 

Dofil'it  fit)|neyjip  nw,1uiowIe^ge','l%at'm%,''  iriibi'ltlotlt'<^^  articles 
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Alex.  Falconar*  prepared  at  the  presidencies  by  native  workmen,  under  the  direction  and 
Esq.  instruction  of  British  artificers  abd  artisans  ?— The  great  proportion  of  those 

— — '    articles  are  now  so  prepared,  at  the  presidency  of  Madras,  by.  pative  arti* 
ficers,  under  the  superintendence  of  European  fbremen. 

•  What  proportion  of  price  may  they  bear  to  the  same  articles  imported 
from  Europe? — I  imagine  firom  one  half  to  one. third  of  the" European^ 
price. 

For  example,  what  might  shoes  cost,  prepared  by  the  native  workmea 
under  superintendence  of  Europeans  ?— For  eight  shillings,  five  pair  of 
shoes  made  by  native  workmen,  of  a  quality  in  appearance  to  equal  those 
of  Europe,  might  be  purchased.  . 

• 

Of  course  they  are  not  so  strong  ? — ^Thej  appear  so  ;  I  have  nevec 
worn  any; 

Has  that  diminished  the  former  import  of  those  articles  from  England  ^ 
and  is  there  a  probabih'ty  that  the  supply  of  those  articles  will  in  Irtdt^ 

grogressively  increase,  and  of  course  nearly  stop  the  in^portation  of  them 
om  Europe  ? — It  will  tend  considerably  to.  diminish  the  supply  froril 
Europe,  but  in  what  degree  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  it  has  Already 
tended  to  diminish  that  supply. 

€ 

Are  carriages,  and  articles  of  tanned  leather,  and  in  the  metals,  also 
prepared  by  the  native  workmen  under  British  artificers  ?— All  those  artii 
cles  are  prepared  by  native  workmen. 

Are  they  at  inferior  prices  ?— In-comparative  perfection,  and  on  verj^ 
moderate  terms,  by  the  native  workmen*        .  [The  witness  withdrew. 

THOMAS  COCK  BURN,  Esq.  was  again  called  in,  and  further  e9ca« 

mined  as  fbtlovyrs: 


■J 


Thos.Cockburn^      Mr.  Jackson^     Be  pleased  to  proceed  in  yoiir  answer  to  the  question 
Esq.  proposed  yesterday  ?— The  earnings  of  this  fanMly,  aUowhig  for  casuahit^ 

and  Qon-employnieot,  amounted  to  thirty^ree  pagodas  per  arn^um  \  the 
prices-of  provision  at  Madras  are  of  course  higher  than  in  the  interior  tyf 
the  country,  and  greatly  higher  than  in  Bengal ;  dnd  I  beg  leave  to  h?n<i- 
in  the  prices  of  the  provisions  included  in  the  statemtilt  .ftlreiMdy  refefred'lx)^ 
at  the  period  when  it  was  given  to  me,  ii\  1302.  ,  •    ,   :  t 

[the  witness deliverecl  i^apapert  which  vMfe«d,  M  fblfc#s  :■]'  '^* ' 
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A.  I  Pillnn  =t  I  at  th  <lr. 

B.  40  P>lt«iii  I  Viji  =  .lib*.  901. 

C.  H  Viii  I  MawNl^  94  Hm. 

1>.  90  Maimib  I  CaiHlv  =  SOOlbt. 

T„  I  G>i«  =  9.2i6  fu. 

P.  400MercaIi=  I  Gam. 

G.  S  Mcuum  =  I  Ucrcal. 


H 

lP.go<l. 

=  8  Shilling! 

45  FiiHitii 

J. 

iaC4>b  = 

1  Fwii». 

N.B.  TiM^Bth  i)  ■  eoppet  coin,  37}  to  ■  ptoDf, 
coined  and  lent  from  Eogltod  lo  India. 


IN  dw  interior,  the  price  of  labour  and  of  living  must  of  course  be 
much  tower  than  at  Madras;  I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  price 
of  labour  io  ibc  iaterior,  ia  conMquciicc  tff  my  situuion  at  the  Board  of 

Revenue, 


45S 
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-  ■  ti' 


TJias.Cockburn,  Revenue,  and  know  that  it  is  much  lower.    I  have  also  a  statement  of  the 
Esq.  expen<Ses  and  carniQgt  of  a:  middling  family^  cutnposcd  of  sik mctu.  i  bof 

of  five  years  of  age,  and  twelve  women,  in  all  nineteen  persons :  the 
person  to  whom  I  allude  was  in  the  situation  of  a  Dubash«  who  keeps  n 
ikackerry,  a  carriage  used  in  that  countrvy  with  two  hullocks :  the  whole 
expenses  of  this  family  amounted  per  annum  to  two  hundred  pounds  and 
t  ffaction  sterling  ;  or  which  the  expence^for  dothing  ^he  whole  fsmilf^ 
for  the  year^  amounted  to  about  thirty-two  pounds  sterling.  • 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  pamper,  which  was  read,  as  fallows :] 


EXPENCES  of  a  MADRAS  middling  HINDOO  FAMILY,  9f  .SK 

Men,  a  Boy  of  5  years  of  age,  and  1 2  Women  s — ///  all  1 9  Persons. 


3Q  Mercalls  of  Rice,  at  1  Mercall  per  day ;  at  5  Mercallsper 
Pagoda        -        -        -.-         -        -         -        -*- 

30  Measures  of  d?,  at  1   Measure  per  day,  for  the  daily 
Beggars^  &c.       -- 

SO  d?  of  Nut  cherry,  is  3f  Mercalls  per  month  j  at  8  Mercalls 
per  Pagoda  ...,.--*. 

5  d?  of  Doll  and  Green  Gram  -    d?      -    -    at  4  d?  - 

Bazar  Expeoses^  such  as  Ghey,  Spices,  and  Curry  Stuffs  Uc. 

500  Billets  of  Firewood,  2  22  40,  Bratty,  22  40        - 

30  Bundles  of  Beetk^  at  1  Bundle  per  day,  at  l  30 
each       .        - —  41  20 

(7t.   Ad.) 

6  Visa  of  Boiled  Nuts^  at  15  Fanams  per  Viss       1  30  — 
1  d?  of  Tobacco  -        -.-        -        .    —    720 

9  Measures  of  Lamp  Oil,  Fanams  i4,  Gtngely  Oil,  I  Mea- 
sanc^  7         *•-----.. 

Sundry  Expences  in  Fanams,  and  for  Vegetables,  such  as 
Brinjals,  Planteens^  Potatoes,  8cc«  for  Currys 


P^.  Pan.  GmIu 

—  33  60 
(fc.) 


(3*  no 
{£\.  4«.) 


•> 


2  S3  40 

{£\.  tt.  lli<L) 


Gvrfedfonrud    • 


1  16  — 


5 


<  « 


•| 


85   1ft  20 


Hur-mDik  coiiPAinrs  uriai. 


1'    EXPENSES  qf  a  MADRAS  inWiii;  HINDOO  FAMILY. 

'  {cotUimud.) 


Tins.  Ctci 

■       Esq. 


j'  Brought  forwai^ 

KiCKXRRY    EXPENSES. 
JSorse  Gram  for  the  Twu  Bullocks : 

9Q  Mfwvres.  at  3  Measures  per  day,  at  8  Merealis  per 
Pagoda 

-lAraw,  20  ftindles,  at  4  Faoams  per  Bandit 

Hackerry  Driver's  Pay  -        .        - 

.I'Scrvant,  1  Pagoda    -    -     J  Washer,  22  40 


CZorA  for  Ihe'Men  and  Women,  for  a  year 
Yather  anddder  Brother's  Anniversaries 
fiitpeiiMS  of  Pongat  Rast    -     -        -    .     - 


25 

IS 


12  )  120(-  • 
•       '(Pt,A>iir.«4t.)   »   - 

TotA&£cp«iscforaMoalh    - 
■    TofALp«rAna.    - 


4  4».  — 

UtJ.  18,.Jit) 


I   23  40 


sr  14  60 

MII.I«.M) 


10  —  — 
W4.) 


41  34  60 
(£■«■  141.  Si. 
pec  Mondi.) 

.£200. 101. 


TDK  Duhaitb  is  C6ns1dered  as  a  superior soit'or'fteni»?^A  person  af" 
tii«-4iuddltng|ra>>k,  and  in  a  higher  sphere,  from  his  keeping  ahackerry, . 
aiWt'bcntg  eniplo)cd  as  an  ioterpreter. .  ..  .  , 

Whir  Siiieu  ual  occupation  ahd  sjf^tion  Of  the''li?W6'nt  y^^  c'aU 
"Dyb.Ja^"'?'.^'hcy  are  emijloyed  as  agents,  as  iaterpictcrt,  as  mctchants . 
^uiBcr^Stiropiajis,  a^d  in  a  varjjjt^f  of  t^ges^ 

"   •■*■■'■■■■''  sN.  An- 
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Thos.Cackburn,      Arc  they  frequently  employed  as  stewards,  in  taking  care  of  the  pecu» 
TSsom  niary  concerns  of  the  Europeans  ?— Yes^  always;  and  arc  themselves  very 

often  merchants. 

Are  they,  generally  speaking,  considered  as  persons  of  property  ?— ^ 
Ijenerally  speaking,  they  are  persons  of  medium  property  ;  niany  of 
4hem,  I  believe,  live  more  upon  salaries  and  emoluments  derived  from 
their  masters,  than  having  any  property  of  their  own  ;  though  there  are 
nlso  many  of  them  possessed  of  considerable  property. 

« 

Have  you  contemplated  the  probable  earnings  of  such  a  person  ?— r 
That  is  impossible,  h  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  extent  of  bi$ 
dealingSj  and  the  particular  situations  he  was  placed  in. 

'.  Can  you  give  any  general  idea  of  the  probable  earnings  of  such  a  persouf 
^Opposing  him  to  be  employed  in  the  affairs  of  an  European? — It  is  no( 
JO  my  power  to  give  an  answer;  I  do  not  know  any  standard  by  whigh 
I  could  ascertain  the  income  of  a  man  who  was  employed  in  his  OWA 
concerns,  and  perhaps  obtaining  undue  advantages  firom  his  master. 


Would  it  be  to  the  amount  of  several  hundreds  a  year  sterling  ?-r^ 
I  cannot  form  an  opinion. 

The  calculation  you  have  put  in,  respects  a  family,  and  not  an  indivi* 
dual,  and  residing  at  Madras  ?— -Yes. 

State  the  ordinary  earnings  of  an  individual  in  the  interior,  in  the 
Madras  establishment,  or  any  other  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— - 
I  should  consider  the  expense  of  a  labouring  man  in  the  interior  would 
vary  of  course  according  to  the  situation  and  the  price  of  provisions ;  but 
I'suppose  that  in  some  situations  it  would  be  two  thirds  of  the  expeost 
at  Madras,  and  in  others  one  half. 

<3an  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea,  per  week  or  per  month,  what 
a:  native  would  earn  ? — If  it  was  two-thirds  or  one  half,  it  would  be  two* 
thirds  or  one-half  of  the  statements  I  have  already  given  in. 


■ 

-  With  no  fiteat'er  income  -than  this,  is  hot  the  power  of  prosecuting  in 

•*U ^r   .1--     :     ^_ J J-^L*. !-. -^^  s,U^rr»       ..*.I^„i' 


r,' 


ti&6imiif^ 


|9» 


proceeding 

amounting  to  about  threepence  or  threepence  halfpenny ;  and  in  paiftr- 
cuJar  cases  where  the  party  may  be  considered  as  a  pauper,  the  tegtib- 
tions  provide  for  the  expenses  o(  the  prosecutor  being  paid :  but  at  a 
distance  from  the  presidencies  those  indulgences  would  oe  of  very  mthp 
use  to  a  man  who  must  forsake  his  family,  his  pursuits,  arid  his  mean^'df 
livelihood,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  such  a  prosecution.  \ 

«  '      ^  «     •  '    ■       •  -^  k 

If  aggre^ion  towards  the  natives  should  increase  in  proportion  to  itit 
oumber  of  new  adventurers,  and  the  difficulties  of  appealing  to  ^be 
fupreme  court  remain  as  great  as  they  are  at  present,  mi|;ht  it  tidt;,  in 
TOur  opinion,  drive  the  natives  to  despair,  or  ultimate  revenge,  or'di^fr 
fection  towards  the  British  government  ?— Of  course,  in  proportfOn  as 
occurrences    '*  ••  •  -     i     i  /•  •       r        t^ 

tfte  natives, 

COVemment  ^  wv>»  ^^m^^^  ..  ^«..  w^  ^^^^^^^^^  ......  ^w*. «..«.  «!«-«.•,». ..^  ^..^^.p^ 

fxtreme  case,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  would  have  any  immediata 
^iflfect  in  producing  rebellion :  in  proportion^  however,  as  the  rck'gious 
habits  and  usages  and  ciistoms  of  the  natives  are  infringed  by  Eilropeans, 
•o  of  course  would  |hey  be  readv  to  join  any  power  th^t  might.  g;ve 
rtrem  a  hope  of  being  relieved  nrom  oppression.  I  do  not  consideri 
speaking  generally,  that  the  native  British  subjects  of  India  can  have 
any  motives  for  union,  so  as  to  at  all  affect  the  permanency  of  the 
British  government  in  lA^dia,  loTotig  as  the  perf<;ct.toleration  of.  their  rell* 
gjon,  their  usages,  their  prejudices,  the  government  of  their  own  families^ 
and  security  for  their  persons  and  property^  arc  allowed  to  tben:v>     . 


*     # 


_  0 

'  Do  you  rae^n,  hy  itifringement  of  their  religious  habits^  or  prejudices,  op 
Ciustoms,  offence  to  them,  ivhetber  intentional. or  inadvertent  2— rCasual  and 
KiadveTtent  oflence  would  be  distressing  to  them  ^  but  it  would  not  proba^t 
Wy  have  any  very  violent  effect,  if  they  round  that  they  were  likely  to  meet 
redress  from  those  to  whom  they  had  a  right  to  complain,  unless  it  was 
in  a  very  extended  degree,  which  supposes  a.y^ry  ^r^at  increase  of  Euqo* 
(jean  population  in  tne  interior  of  the  counfry ;  and^.as  I  have  observed 
^terday,  I  am  not  aware,  so.  long  as  European^  arc  precluded  from  hold^, 
m^  lands,  or  employing  themselves  in  the  cultivation  or  renting  of  lands^ 
without  the  sanction  of  government j  that  any  gre^t  nuipbers  of  Europptn^ 
would  find  any  legitimate  object  in  residing  in  the  inteijor^  .  .       .. 

^opposing  legal  redress  to  be  as  difficuit  to  be  obtained  a4  yaa  ha? a^ 
docribed,  would  not  offences  such  as  have  b^eq  alluded, tq,  deeply  affect; 
iBe  j^ace  and  hapgfaieis  of  the  nitivts,  'altitoiisli  k  iwgbt  liat  provoke 

S  N  2  *  ^  ^^ 


i  1 
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s.Cockhum^  them  to  tiltimate  rebellion  ?— I  should  think  it  destructive  df  their  peice 
Esq,       V    and  happiness ;  I  of  course  allude  to  Europeans  of  the  tower  orders,  froqi 
their  habit  of  indulging  in  drinking;  where   a  quart  of  spirits  may  be 
oUained  for  twopence  or  twopence  halfpenny,  it  may  naturally  be  sup- 
;po$ed  that  great  disorders  would  follow* 

Does  not  the  stability  of  the  British  empire  in  India,  in  your  opinioa,  ' 
very  much  depend  upon  the  high  opinion  which  the  natives  entertain  of 
the  European  character,  and  particularly  of  the  Company's  government  r— 
I  believe  the  stability  of  the  British  government  in  India  to  depend,  prin- 
cipally, upon  the  justice  and  impartiality  with  which  the  laws  are  admi>' 
nistcred,  and  on  complete  protection,  as  I  have  already  explained,  being 
afforded  to  the  natives. 

« 

Do  you  include  in  that  answer  their  ideas  of  the  superiority  of  the 
British  character  ? — TJieir  ideas  of  the  British  character  must  be  entirely 
founded  upon  the  conduct  of  the  British  government,  generally  speaking, 
to  tbe  inhabitants  at  large ;  individual  injuries  do' not,  I  conceive,  make 
so  deep  an  impression  upon  them. 

In  fact,  dolthe  natives  in  your  opinion,  entertain  t  very  high  idea  of  the 
superiority  of  tlie  European  or  British  character  ?-*-Tbey  do,  certainly. 

If  Europeans  in  consequence  of  their  increased  numbers,  and  propor* 
tiooate  increased  offences  towards  the  natives,  shoukl  become  the  objefct 
of  frequeftt  legal  punishment,  might  not  that  materially  lower,  in  the 
c^inion  of  the  natives,  their  present  ideas  of  the  superiority  of  the  Euro* 
pean  character  ?— The  frequent  recurrence  of  such  trials  woukl,  no  doubt, 
low^  the  character  of  Europeans,  ^nerally  speaking,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives,  because  it  -would  more  familiarize  them  to  their  bad  habits  and 
practices ;  but  I  should  conceive  &at  their  frequent)y  seeing  them  punished 
for  offences  against  themselves^  would  not  tend  to  fower  the  general  cha« 
ract;cr  of  the  British  government  in  ^be  opinion  of  the  natives. 

Would  such  circi&mstance  tend  to  degrade  and  fower  the  European 
people  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  ? — I  should  not  suppose  that^ 
speal^ing  generally,  it  could  have  that  effect,  in  the  light  in  which  I  have 
stated  it,  because  it  would  seem  that  to  punish  anvEuropean  for  a  crime 
committed  against  a  native,  wduld  rather  make  them  believe  that  they 
were  sure,  of  protection,  even  against  the  Etfropeans  themselves ;  but  iA 
^ifiag  this  opmipn,  I  must  distinctly  state,  that  I  should  consider  a  great 
indmse  oC  European  popUatbn  ia  the  lateHor  of  Indi^  uaceatiained,  or' 
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T«xn  under  restrictions,  which  in  an  extensive  country  arc  difficult  to  be   Tbos  Cocki 


carried  into  execution,  (the  zillihs  or  districts,  whefeih'  onlf  orietfiagTt* 
tratc  resides,  extending,  I  believe,  from  foui'  to  ten  thousartd  square  m\\^i) 
must  inevitably  produce  a  great  deal  of  interference  and  mischictoBS  con- 
lequences  to  the  Indian  papulation,  especially  if  they  w^re  led  t<y  bclicv^c 
that  it  was  likely  to  lead  to  the  occupancy  of  lands  ny  the  Europeeans  so 
situated «. 

If  Europeans  were  made  amenable  to  the  native  c(!)urts,  would  riot  tiiat, 
io  your  opinion,  lessen  the  ideas  of  the  natives  with  respect  to  European 
auperiortty,  and  that  deference  for  the  European  character  whi^h  tlie 
natives  now  appear  to  feel  towards  thecn  ?— rThe  deference  to  the  Enropeau 
character  among  the  natives  of  India  must  be  founded^  not  only  on  their 
physical  strength  and  greater  superiority  of  understanding,  generally  speak- 
ing, but  upon  the  justice  which  they  experience  froo;i  them ;  and,  if  a^l 
Europeans  who  seek  to  reside  m  the  interior  of  India  with  the  Ifcence  of 
the  Company^s  govcmoient,  and  who  go  ^here  for  their  own  advantage, 
and  of  their  owb  free-will,  were  to  be  nude  amenable  in  til  cases,  except 
life  and  death,  to  the  country  courts,  I  mean  the  courts  of  appeal  and  of 
circuit,  where  European  judges  preside,  which  courts  arc  authorized  by  the 
Jegblature  of  this  coontry,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  considered  by 
the  natives  that  the  English  acted  with  justice  and  imparttaHty.     I  think 
that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  they  can  suffer,  to  be  under  the  ne- 
cessify  of  seeking  justice,  at  I  have  already  stated,  at  so  great  a  distance. 
In  the  explanatioa  I  gave  yesterday  upon  the  subject  of  the  courts,  I 
believe  I  omitted  to  stath,  that  all  persons  employed  by  the  Company  or 
by  Europeans'  in  India  wtff|  by  a  construction   of  law,  not  supposed 
amenable  to  the  coumry  courts ;  and  when  I  was  in  Bengaft  in  the  year 
1802,  numerous  persons  who  had  committed  murder,  being  sepoys  in  the 
lefkipYoy  of  the  Company  and  otlicrs,  were  confined,  bccaisse  tbd  goverh« 
ment,  under  a  reference  made  upon  that  subject,  did  not  feel  that  they^ 
had  the  power  to  order  their  execution  ;  and  that  thefefore  the  evils ^which 
I  have  explained^  would  be  greatly  extended  unlesk  some  sub^tjMtit  act, 
since  1802,  has  remedied  the  evil.     A  reference  hkdbc^eu  ihatfe  to  ling- 
land  upon  this  subjecti  whjqh  liad  i>ot  been  answered  at  the  t^^ie  I  left 
India.     Another  inconvenience^  arising  out  of  the  undefined^ powers  of 
the  aopreme  courts,  and  those  of  the  country  courts,  eictsted  when  i  was  in 
Bengal ;  the  courts  of  sadder  andfoujdarry  adawlut  at  the  presrdeticy,  the 
former  betfygtbe  chief  court  of  civil,  and  the  latter  of  crtihimiljtlrisdiction, 
were  not  allowed  or  supposed  to  have  any  concurrent '^Urtid?c!ri5rth  in  Cah  • 
cutta;  I  mean,  that  if  the  spntence  ef  the  court  v/as^  to  be  bitectited  by  a 
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hos.Qockhurn^  and  a  decree  had  issued^  it  was  alleged  there  was  no  aHithority  vcstedrifi>(hft;: 
£sq»  sudder  courts  to  take  up  such  person ;  and  I  was  given  to  understao^/.that  ; 

any  attcmp^t  at  such  an  arrest,  if  resisted  and  death  ensued,  wo>^  be  conn 
8idcrc4.as  uiurder,  and  therefore/ the  onlj  legal  modie  of  proce^dingi i^. 
subli  a  case,  was  to  institute  some  other  suit  in  the  supreme  court,  tberebV.  ; 
adding  to  the  heavy  expenses  which  had  accumulated  in  the  progress  of 
tl^e  ^rial  in  a  zill&h  court,  in  the  court  of  appeal  or  circuit,  tad  in  tlie 
sud^cr.  court.     Havipg  stated  these  circumstances  on  my  retum  fcou  o 
Inxlli^,,  Lord  Cornwallis  mentioned  them  to  the  Chairman  of.  the  Court  of  . 
'  Dfretrtbrs,  and  measures  were  I  believe  adopted,  or  were  about  to  be/ 
adoptecT,  for  remedying  the  evils;  I  mention  them  now^  leit  dut. should. 

not  have  been  effectually  done* 

w  ■ 

t)id  you  mean  to  say  that  the  judges  of  either  of  the.  supreme  cocMtSi  ov 
the  recorder's  court,  attended  the  court  of  circuit  ? — ^Neither*  ,  »  . 

po  not  you  know  that  such  courts  do  not  entertain  criminal  juris^.. ! 
dictfon,  with  respect  to  British  Europeans }-^The. inferior ^c#urUi4<l  . 
not, 

,  ■  •    ' 

Do  the  courts  of  circuit?— They  do  not ;  I  vas  refi^rriog  to  oativet,  lA 
the  phipby  of  the  Company.  •    . 

• 

Arc  not  what  are  called  the  zill&h  courts  wholly  distinct  from  the  cir^ 
cuit  courts  ?— They  are ;  there  is  an  appeal  from  thf  ziUAh  court  to  the . 
circuit  court  in  its  civil  jurisdiction ;  and  from  the  circuit  to  the  suddec 
court ;   and  from  the  sudder  court,  if  the  cause  at  action  be  above  five 
thousand  pounds,  to  the  King  in  council  in  England^       ^ 

•the  ttti^h  court  means  a  district  court  J— It  docs,  of  civil  yam- 
dHctiort.  ;•. ",  > 

tk^A  either  the  aillAK  couri.  or  the,  court  of  .circuit,  or  any  comt  s^iort 
nf  out  t>f  U»e  svmrem*  courts^  entetiam  ccMrtmal  jurwdictiua  orer  Britub 
KwrtilWArts  ^^Tt^cy  do  not  entertain  criminal  jurisdiction  om  £utopeaiu;  , 
hM»  m  WAttiJt^wHe  in  lUe  aillAh  court  i»»  ot  ought  to  be»  a  justice  of  the 
hi'tttlf I  A^srt  t^ttfe^u»  m  all  occasituia  of  complaint  a(|ainst  »n  luuopeao,  to 
\S\&  \m  »wtK  vtsttU'Uiw*,  and  if  thay  be  t>l  a  fl^wut  nature,  to 
1|\Wm"  i^^MS  «^  tvl  .^ Tutti  tv*  Cdmta*  Madras,  w  Bombay,  a.  the    .- 


tA#imi*^A'^6MWtNt'j^Am:«l'''  ift'^' 


Tiat.  dock}ui 
Esq._ 


Would  not  the  admission  of  rival  traders  into  India,  againn  the  knqwa 
corwenrof'the'Cotripany,  materially  shake  their  weight  and  consequence 
i^  the  eyes  and  -  itt  the  opinioti  of  the  natives  ? — I  should  think  an  unrc- 
•tnined  admission  of  Europeans,  under  any  plea,  into  the  interior  of  Ir^ 
dir,^  very 'destructive  to  the  English  ioterest^  ^n '  Itidia,  and  tbef6for6 
detthicfire  to  the  Company  who  have  the  government  of  India: 

Supposing  such  admission  to  be  :^ainst  the  known  consent  of  the 
CoMpany,  woiild  it  not  lower  their  weight  and   consequence  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  natives  }—\t  would  make  the  natives  feel  that  persons  had  a 
right  to  go  into  the  interior,  without  either  the  sancti 
the  goviemitieiit,  and  naturally  give  rise  to  an  idea  tha 
had  ho  controul  over  them ;  and  therefore  would,  no 
Ics^  the  respect  due  to  the  authorities  of  the  governir 
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Thos.  CocHunt,  Ilritish  colonization  were  about  to  take  place,  what  coniequencti  db  jrcHb 
Esq.  apprclicndfrom  such  a  bchcf  ? — The  consequence  of  indisposing  them  ta 

*— — V"""^     *lic  British  gm'crnmcnE,  and  of  their  taking  the  firit  opportunity  of  ie» 
licTing  iheniiitlves  from  what  they  would  consider  their  oppresson. 

Would  British  adventurers  possessing  themselves  of  land,  lead  toa  per— 
stia>ion  of  thai  kind  on  the  part  of  the  natives? — Undoubtedly,  if  it  wa» 
suffered  x--  any  extent,  and  irregular  means  were  used  to  possess  them* 
iclves  of  lands;  Ijut  as  the  law  now  stands,  'any  Eairopean  who  may  sur- 
'  reptiiioU'ly  get  posseiision  of  lands  in  any  way  whatever,  is  liable  to  have- 

theni  fuifejttd,  and  himse  f  recalled  to  the  presidency. 

.  Tliough  Europeans  are  not  allowed  to  purchase  lands,  are  they  not  al- 
lowed to  hold  land  by  lease  to  the  extent  of  fifty  bcgahs  in  Bengal  ?— ^ 
They  are,  by  tl:e  s  mciion  of  the  government,  allowed  to  have  lauds  to  & 
certain  extent,  fur  the  purposes  of  their  dwelling  houses ;  and  oo  lome- 
cccasinns,  that  indulgence  has  been  extended  for  the  purposes  of  endea* 
voiiring  to  make  improvecnents  ;  but  allunder  the  titrict  regulation  of  tfa*- 
government. 

What  proportion   of  English  measorement  ii  fifty  begahs?— I  believe 

there  are  about  three  begahs  to  an  acre  in  some  places,  and  five  begaba  tO" 
two  acres  in  others. 

liy  ilie  terms  of  the  leases  or  pottai>  are  they  not  entitled  to  hold  thf 
bnd  as  long  as  they  pay  the  established  quit-^reot ;  and  does  not  this  give 
Kucli  Eu  opeans  ihe  means  of  building  tubitations  and  manufactories,  and 
holding  them  up  tfte  country,  as  permanent  property? — I  never  recollect, 
tiist  without  the  circuit  of  ten  miles  from  the  presideocy  of  Madras^ 
where  leases,  I  believe,  are  granted  for  ninety-nine  years,  that  any  laodi 
wcie  granted  for  an  extended  period ;  but  when  such  lands^are  granted* 
(he  parties  cRtcr  inio  a  specific  E^reetnent  with  government,  which  con* 
tains  clauses  for  ihe  kcu  ity  of  the  natives  with  whom  they  may  b«vo 
dealings,  if  any  cultivators  happen  to  be  resident  Within  the  spate  of 
lani^s  ao  allotted  i  and  wheK  it  may  be  waste  land,  there  is.  1  believci  g«« 
nerally  a  deltnite  period  uf  possesion  given;  it  is  always  coaiidered  r«t 
Viinable  by  government,  in  the  event-  o£  £ulur4i  in  any  <A  tbe  condiUQW^ 
vpun  which  It  was  granted. 

Is  it  the  zemindar,  or  the  British  goremment,  that  gr«ntt  the  IwH  }-^ 

If  in  a  zcmindary,  I  should  suppose  the  government  would  be  more  cau« 

iMHis  in  grtnting  4  Uw»  aad  i9.«p«if^fg  ^  gHtiiCutar  tarqj^.M  ■ilubh< 
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it  4h«uld  be  granted,  than  if  in  hsvelly  ludit  9^^^  lybijch  they  have  T^  Cockbut 
euirecontroul.  Ksq. 

Can  you  My,  ia  point  of  fiict,  whether  such  lease  would  be  granted  by  ' 
the  government  or  by  the  zemindar  ? — It  cannot  be  granted  by  a  zem'iniiur 
buc-by  the  sanction  of  the  British  government ;  and  nut  only  by  the  sanc- 
tittn  of  the  Briiiah  government,  but  if  an  European  applied  for  any 
poition  (tf  land  betoogijig-  to  a  zemindar,  his  application  would  be  re- 
ferred to  tlic  collector  in  whose  district  the  land  was  situate;  a  specific 
report  would  be  made  of  every  thing  that  related  to  it,  its  measurement 
and  extent ;  and  the  gorernment,  with  this  information  before  them, 
would  then  sanction,  if  ihey  thought  proper,  the  occupancy  of  such  land 
by  an  European,  upon  such  icrim  as  might  be  defined  and  agreed  to. 

In  point  of  fact  and  form,  is  the  lease  granted  by  the  zemindar  ornot  ? 
-^  know  of  no  possibility  of  a  lease  being. granted  by  a  zemindar  to  an 
Ettfopean,  since  the  granting  of  that  lease,  and  the  possession  of  that 
laMt,  would  subject  an  Kurr>pean  to  its  forfeiture,  and  to  be  recalled  to  the 
presidency,  unless  he  had  the  sanction  of  the  government. 

Can  a  lease,  under  the  permanent  settlement,  be  granted  by  any  but  a 
semindarf — ^The  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  zemindar,  can  only 
be  leased  by  a  zemindar  ;  but  a  zemindar  cannot  lease  any  of  his  land  to 
an  European,  without  infringing  the  law  of  the  country,  and  subjecting 
the  European  to  the  penalties  attaching  to  it. 

■■  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  are  no  leases  granted  by  zemindars  to  Euro- 
peans  ?— Not  within  my  knowledge,  without  the  sitnction  of  government ; 
uforaier  times,  such  circumstances  might  happen,  but  not  since  the  re- 
gvtation  and  introduction  of  law  and  strict  superintendence :  i  confine 
my  statements  to  Madras ;  it  may  be  very  different  ifi  Bengal. 

If  from  a  free  trade,  or  any  other  cause,  the  number  of  Europeans  at 
tiw  presidencies  were  much  increased,  ha%-e  you  any  doubt  from  your  ex-  - 
pcrienct  in  ladia,  that  there  would  be  among  them,  men  of  shattered 
-  |brtUB«sorrestless  tempers,  who  would  be  anxiotis,  with  or  without  licence, 
.  Mgei  into  the  interior  ? — I  can  very  easily  suppose,  that  men  of  shattered 
fistaaea  would  go  any  where,  and  endeavojr,  by  every  means  in  their 
p0wer  td  better  them  ;  and  if  they  went  tn  India  to  better  their  fortunes, 
Ary  certainly  would  eadeavow  to  accomplish  the  object  which  they  had 
W  fiew. 

'  '  36      ■     ■  WouV 
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€ijhfny      Would  they  be  Ukcly^  in  your  opinion,  to  end^Timi  t|M  irfKWMfall 
meot  of  that  object,  by  getting  into  the.  interior  of  the  country  |r4f^ 
getting  into  the  interior  of  the  country  they  could  promote  that  ob^eO^  ' 
1  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  they  would  endeavour  19  d#  ^ 

If  such  persons  got  into  the  iaterior^  would  they  not,  in  yoqv  opip^Hb  • 
$nd  reception  and  eqiployraent  among. th<f  uative  chiefe  V  p<l9CM  ^^>mt 
do  not  suppose  th%t  it  would  be  easy  for  any  auesiber  of  Eorapef^ns  to  ^4  * 
access  in^o  the  ipterior,  through  the  Company's  diMcicts,  froo^  t^^  atr  . 
straiots  imposed  in  the  manner  which  I  stated  in  my  c ?iden(^  oi  jmiVf* 
day :  I.  have  no  doubt  that  those  who  (iid  obtain  acctas  tber^,-  would  &ii  ' 
enxployment  uuder  some  of  tho^e  chiefs  who  naay  have  a  d^ris  ta  QihtiiiA 
a  superiority  over  their  neighbours  by  the  empWymieot  pf  Europeans  iq 
forming  their  troops,  because  they  have  an  idea»  that  ooost  Buropeans  arc  ^ 
good  aoldicl^s*        \  .\^. 

Do  ihey  entevla'^a  that  idea«  in  a  coasider^le  degree,  %f  privatfQ  ^nfQit    . 
peans.  being  accomplished  soldiers  ?r^Tbey  ha?e  that  opioKHi,  because  thieji 
have  generally  found  them  forward  in  ihMt  exertions  whM  ibeyhav^']^  ; 
occasion  to  employ  them;  and  they  are  generally  supposed  capable  ^  of 
drillipg  jmen,  and  of  leading  them* 

^'  * 

Do  you  think  that  the  treaties  betvreen  the  Company  and  the  n^tttfo 
prince^  would  be  effixtual  to  prevent  their  enteitaiannent  of  v^h  i^ma 
peans,  if  such  were  their  desire  ?-r-I  do  not  knoot ;  there  are  mwy  of  thiR^ . 
description  of  chiefsalluded  to,  who  harenot  treaties,  with  the  Company^  i: 
thoi^e  who  have  treaties  with  the  Company  have  residaiua  aa  their  iml^itt^.h 
I  beKeve  1  but  if  they  had  an  object  inobtainiBg  a  force,  possibly  wiibiaa^  C 
ulterior  Tiew  of  opposing  the  very  objects  of  those  treaties*  orof  gkiAinffi 
an  ascendsncy  over  theirneighboucs,  it  is  probable  that  they  wooMmn^ 
turally  wish  fdfiiie  aid  of  Europeans;  and  they  certainly  might  eomcwi  *-  * 
Europeans  without  its  bcinj^  very  prpbabte  that  the  residents  themsdvet  -I 
should  gain  information  of  if«  chey  would  of  course  fiot  eaiertaia  ifaMa«r  * 
their  durbars,  where  the  resident  was»  but  in  distant  parts  of  their  ooooMmp''^ 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  resident  is  allowed  to  have  people  atlachfft 
to  him  to  pervade  the  country ;  at  the  same  tttw,  he  would  be  wnMi^  W 
his  duty  if  he  did  not  completely  inform  himself  of  erevy  tbwg^thitt^wiir  ' 
pAsiini;  wiihin  thie  range  ot  the  authority  of  the  person  with  whM ik  m4 
llilMl  r  tl>eif  ftobofdinaie  ehlMs  might  also  be  employed  far  the  fiteposie^i  - 
«»ttetialn4ng  KnropeaM.  wb«re  th<  txmtrt>ol  H>f  the 'rtside1f^  %rodd^^^M^ 
rfti<!b|  Hue  the  great  dItticoUy'ot  reaching  theh* object  wdiild  pigAalillfl  ' ' 
nut  tIMlklf  iMiiy^ttrOlHMf^lo  obtain  such  estabiisha^  -  '''-  C^  *  ' 
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eiCMtiidt^bf  the  Penirwdla,  and  ffdart  erery  partbf  thft^V^tttd  KirtfTdOrn,'^  ^- ^ "^ 

titat  such  pf  noni  wiMkl  be  efmbled  to  frnd  fh«ir  iVay-  h»  tNe'sftririctf  ot  tiim  ' 
lUinces,  it  they  were  disposed  to  enlcrtain  them  ? — I  observed  in  my 
e»*teric«  yMtrtday,  that  the  rtgo^ations  wtre  vtly  (tricfr  ^ithfri  (he-H^oiji-  , 
parry's  junidfctkrn,  and  detailed  the  cxifting  regUlatiofK  for  the  preverrtibri' 
«f -  Buropt*kiR  gOivig  into  the  interior;  but  where  men  have  ah  object  in' 
view,  it  is  of  coiiiW  still  possible  thit  they  may  defcaHhebestregtitelioBrf,-'- 
if  those  regulations  are  tiot  vigUantly  and  efficiently  executed  t'and  if  li^ay 
1^  be  woiWMd  that  person*  who  tod  the  view  M'roinffifito  the  interbt^' 


hckbnrn^  of  which,  Ibfelieve,  is  not  nfiach  less  than  320  or  330,000  squareimlen^  it 
:\sq.  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  avenues  might  be  found  to  elude  ibe  besfr 

'^^ — '  regulations,  I  have  stated  my  opinion^  of  the  rcgutaiions.establUliedbj- 
the  Company,  where  their  power  extends,  and  the  effect  they  would  have^ 
if  vigilantly  executed,  in  preventing  any  great  ingress  of  Eun>peans;  but 
thiough  other  channels,  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  up  beyond  the  Com- 
'  pany's  possessions  belonging  to  B)mbay,  if  there  were  great  advantages 
offered  by  the  native  chief*  and  prim^es  of  the  country,  there  can  .be.  now 
doubt  that  many  Europeans  would  seel^  their  fortunes  there. 

Does  a  British  resident  with  a  native  prince  always  reside  where  the: 
native  prince  resides?^ — I  believe,  generally,  because  the  object  of  his  ap** 
poinlment  is  to  attend  where  the  durbar  is  held- 

• 

Does  he,  in  point  of  fact,  according  to  your  experience  and  knowledge^* 
reside  or  not,  where  the  native  prince  resides  ?— I  do  not  know  whether 
he  resides,  or  does  not  reside,  where  the  native  prince  may  reside,  but. hi*- 
duty  is  to  reside  at  the  durbar  of  such  prince;  it  is  probable  the  pripce* 
may  go  into  the  country,  and  say  tQ  the  British  resident,  you  will  remain 
at  your  own  quarters  while  I  make  the  tour  of  my  country  :  1  do  not  sup-, 
pose  that  the  British  resident  would  have  the  power  to  say^  I  will  accom-^ 
pany  you,  or  if  he  had,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  desirable  that  he  should^ 
exert  such  an  authority,  unless  he  suspected  tjiat  the  prince  had'  objects 
ininical  to  the  interests  of  the  government  whom  he  represented,  and 
then,  no  doubt,  he  wou4d  follow  him  wherever  he  weDt,,because  it  wuuldt 
be  his  duty  so  to  do. 

Might  not  Europeans  be  collected  in  distant  parts  of  the  territories  of 
such  chiefs  and  princes,  without  the  knowledge  of  our  residents  ?? — Cer- 
tainly, they  rhight,  iti  my  opinion. 

Would  not  those  dangers  then  be  still  greater  as  to  those  chiefs  and 
priViccs  with  whom  we  have  no  such  treaties,  or  where  it  may  happen  that 
there  are  not  residents  ? — Certainly,  it  would  be  more  in  the  power  of 
such  persons  to  entertain  Europeans  in  their  service  without  the  English 
government  getting  a  knowledge  of  it,  not  having  residents  upon  the  spot. 

'♦  ■     » 
From  the  experience  you  have  had  and  your  knowledge  of  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  the  natives,  do  you  apprehend  that  there  is  room  to  hope  for 
any  materially  increased  consumption  of  European  articles  by  the  natives? 
i-^I  do  not  apprehend,  from  wh^t  appears  to  be  the  usages  and  habitfiijpf  thc' 
'  hativesj  and  from  the  articles  they  in  general  use,  that  any  great  increase. 

of 
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tff  consinnptiof)  anioagst  the  oa  Ti      ' 

be  expected  ;  it  is  reasonable  tc 

sumption  must  increase,  in  a  ce  ^— ^ 

have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
whether  there  may  not  be  some 
by  the  natives,  though,  in-my  o\ 
great  extent  of  demand.  The  w 
the  table  of  necessaries  which  I 
used  for  their  general  consum 
Europe  should  enter  into  the 
think  that  we  can  expect  any  g 
.  Topean  articles  among  them ;  b 
sumption   of    European   article 

descendants  of  Europeans   in  I        .  ,     ^ 

to  the  increase  of  those  descriptions  of  poputalion^  ■ 

'  Can  you  name  any  new 'al-ticle  which,  in  the  course 
experience,  has  been  introduced  into  native  consumption 
aware  of  any  new  article  ;  I  believe  they  have  used  a  few 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  ghee  and  oil  and  such  things,  in 
few  wooUrii  articles  ;  they  used  very  few  carriages  while  I  w 
there  were  not  above  three  or  four  natives  who  had  carriag 
sometimes  a  few  glasses ;  the  metals  of  course  were  u$< 
copper ;  b  Jt  I  never  was  engaged  in  trade  there,,  and  there 
speak  generally  to  those  points.  . 

Those  are  articles  which,  from  the  time  you  have  had  any  means  of 
observing  them,  with  the  exception  of  bottles,  they  have  used  ?-fYes. 

Durino-  that  neriod,  has  it  appeared  to  you  that  the  demand  for  such 
:onsumplion  has  increased  ?— It  undoubtedly  has  in- 
;riofi  I  went  to  India,  but  in  a  very  small  degr^  ;  nor 
s  probable  that  any  very  great  increase  of  it  caa  take 
ives. 

r  expt  I     'e  the  natives  throughout  India, .  as  fur  ' 

ixtend  It        ly  had  the  means  of  full   and   ample 

ipean      tic  !       t     y  might  require  under  the  present  ' 
ndia  Com  s  t         ? — As  far  as  I  know,  they  have 

of  all  ;      c       It  ed  by  the  Copipany  and  by 

heoni  '.  tt      1  that  these  supplies  have 

-.      .  ,    ^ ^  l^e«..i 
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Thos  Cockbiirn,  been  ample,  is,  that  on  the  30th  of  April  in  the  yen  179S,  it  appears  dist 
Esq.  ■  rherc  were  in  the  Company's  warehouses '  in   India  imported  goods  from  ■ 

*■  '  V  i  >  Europe  to  the  amount,  I  believe,  ot  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-wnc 
thousand  pounds  un^'Oid,  and  tl\at  on  the  50th  o(  April  HJO&,  (here  wefc 
upwards  of  one  million  sterling  imported  European  goods  in  the  Company'* 
warehouses  unsold  ;  I  believe  the  Company  had  in  the  intermediate  period 
betwt-en  1793  and  1809,  very  much  increased  their  exports  from  tbis 
'  country;  this  shows,  therefure,  that  consumption  dtd  notfollow  the  in- 
creased export. 

Do  the  values  of  good's  in  the  warehouses  in  India,  at  the  times  metr- 
ttoned  by  you,  come  within  your  own  knowledge  ^—Na}  I  speak  boat 
the  accotints  which  have  been  laid  before  parliament. 

Do  tho5e  relate  to  goods  ta  warehouses  at  Madras?— No;  Madras^ 
Bombay,  Bengal  and  Bencoolen,  I  believe  ;  and  at  Madras  the^tock,  aa 
may  be  spcn  by  the  accounts,  was  very  much  increased  in  Uke  manner  u 
the  general  stock  of  the  warehouses  throughout  India-. 

You  mean  that  the  stock  in  band  at  Madras  was  increased  io  the  .sano 

propurtiun  ? — Yes, 

According  to  your  observation,  have  the  bazars  generally  been  fuUy  and 
well  sup'plied  with  European  articles  ?— There  arc  in  the  bazar  particuJar 
ralive  shops  for  E-jropean  articles  and  for  China  articles*  and  for  all  tbc 
various  articles  that  are  produced  in  the  country  ;  and,  I  believe,  there  it 
nothing  brought  to  India  from  Europe,  tbat  is  not  to  be  foiiod  in  them  for 
puirbine. 

According  to  your  opinion  whatever  wants  the  natives  may  have  had 
for  European  arricles,  have  they  had  lull  and  ample  means  of  su,>plying 
themselves  therewith  ? — Of  the  articles  imported  by  the  Company,  and. 
by  individuals  who  naturally,  I  should  suppose,  would  carry  out  wbateKer 
was  likely  to  turn  to  their  advantage,  they  have  had  the  means,  because 
the  Company  make  their  sales  by  public  auction,  and  many  individuals 
are  compelled  to  do  the  same  to  get  rid  of  their  gi^ods;  and  tnerelore  they 
hs.e  an  opportunity  of  buying  them  generally  cheap*  ,     , 

Can  you  name  any  European  article,  which  the  natives  have  requjredj 
for  their  Wants,  which  they  have  not  had  the  means  of  purcbasingf-^  -, 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  European  article,,whjpb'tt)^j»9ti^(e^ufi9^„ 
for  dieir  general  use ;-  they  may  use'  Mine  of  ucm  as  luxuries.        ' 

Cm 
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'Can  ytfu  name  any  Eoropeao  article  which  the  natirei  have  been  ieu-  Thos.  CacJtiam, 
row  of  purchasing,  and  which  they  had  not  had  the  nieans  of  purchasing.^  .       .  Estf. 
^r  do  nnt  know  what  they  might  have  desired ;  there  mieltit  be  aiauy     *••••     .y.-.-J 
things  they  desireil,  that  they  had  not   the  menns  of  puroha&ing  ;  the  op> 
portunity  of  purchasing  they  certainly  bad,  if  they  had  the  means. 

When  it  hu  happened  that  natives  have  posiessed'or  acquired  comv 
derable  property.  naTc  they  directed  it«  expenditure  materially  t6warf}% 
the  purchase  of  European  articles,  or  in  native,  or  other  indulgencies  of 
a  dinerent  nature  i — In  the  part  of  India  where  I  resided,  the  naitves 
generally  employed  their  superfluous  wealth  in  the  expenses  of  the 
marriages  of  their  children,  in  the  ceremonies  performed  on  their  father's 
death ;  and  besides  these,  the  richer  classes  or  them  employ  large  sums 
in  repairing  pagodas ;  digging  tanks,  where  no  water  is  otherwise  to  be 
had.  for  the  travellers  and  the  cattle ;  wells  for  the  comfort  of  travellers  ; 
choultries,  or  refectories  for  their  conTeiMfence,  where  no  shelter  coold  b^ 
otbervraehad;  and  for  charitabTe  purposes,  which  every  native  of, any 
fiartune  or  distinction  feels  it  his  duty,  as  it  >»  prescrtDed  by  his  religion^ 
to  bestow. 

C^  you  say,  that  you  have  discovered  any  material  incKnatton  towarda 
'  the  purchase  of  European  articles  for  the  purposes  of  such  celebration* 
as  you  have  referred  to  ? — I  have  frequently  been  at  marrisns  and  cere^ 
monials,  and  on' such  occasons  have  had  an  opportunity  of  omerviag  some 
glasses  and  small  lustres,  as  matter  of  ornament ;  hut  the  European,  articles. 
used  on  sucb  occasions  foi  the  convenience  of  the  Europeans,  who  were- 
inv^d  to  attend,  are  genecally  borrowed  from  tiie  Europicans,  Adr 
'  maaten.  or  others. 

Can  you  say  whetherlhe  netWes  merease  either  in  the  prtcticeor  the  ca- 
pability of  manufacturing  what  are  called  European  articles  ^—  I  do  not  re- 
collect any  article  in  particular  of  European  raanutacture  that  they  niake^ 
except  carriages,  which  are  produced  by  the  native  artificers,  employed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Europeana,  who  make  very  good  carriages  ;. 
thie  natives  themselves  make  plate,  and  have  done  so  time  immemorjj»C  -  ^ 
apd  very  curious  workmen  they  are,.  ^  will  be  seen  by  the  Tritchinopoly  ' 
dtains  exhibited  in  this  country.. 

Do  they  maltic  boots  and  shoes  ? — Yes,  boots  and  shoes  with  and  without 
iIk  MlervemioD  of'  Europvans ;  but  since  European  anificers  have  resided'. 
ttttC^  i9hi^  mU^  faclJ^  kboef  and  bogUj,  for  the;  knyc  exiiejjeot  tanned 
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''Vias.Ctekburtt,  leather,  which  was  not  the  case  in  my  tiiqe,  I  only  know  it  fromtiiose 

'  Esq.  who  have  returned  from   the  country  lately,  it  was  introduced  by  6ne~ 

^— — V*— -'     person;   I  believe  there  are  other   articles   that   they   imitate:  thftre' is. 

nothing  that  they  cannot  make  if  you  give  them  a  pattern,  instrnctions, 

.  and  materials. 

.-  According  to  your  observation,  did  the  practice  of  making  such  ar- 
^ticles  appear  to  increase  ? — Very  much,  I  believe,  so  as  much  to  decrease 
<  the  number  of  European  carriages  carried  out  there. 

Looking  to  the  degree  of  ingenuity  you  have  described^  theii-  power 
lof  imitation,  and  the  extreme  disparity  of  wages  between  that  country 
.  and  this,  does  it  appear  to  you  that  any  material  acceaion  of  European 
~arti6cers  might  or  might  not  tend,  in  a  great  degree,  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  import  from  this  country  ? — Certainly  it  would  have  the. 
•  eflcct^  in  proportion  as  India  manufactured  for  herself,  so  of  course  it. 
'  would  lessen  the  necessity  of  imports  irom  this  country  of  those  articles 
\whichibey  could  manufacture. 

The  Committee  is  to  understand  you  to  be  oF  opinion,  that  the  native 

■nianu&ctures  of  what .  are  .called    European  articles  would  considerably 

iQcrease  ? — ^The  native  manufacture  of  what  are. called  European  articles- 

'  '  would  increase,  if  the  buyers  could  purchase  them  cheaper  from  the  native 

I  manufacturers,  and  found  them  more  durable  than  the  European  article. 

.Looking  to  the  immense  disproportion  of  the  pnce  of  labour,  the 
expeoaesof  freight,  and  the  various  charges  of  merchandize,  have  you 

.  any  doubt  that  tney  will  be  able  to  manufacture  so  considerably  cheaper,, 
as  to  produce  that  encouragement  ? — If  the  question  refers  to  carriages 
.and  articles  of  that  description  used  among  Europeans,  I  have  no  doubt 
ttat  the  artificers  of  India  under  European  direction,  would  be  enabled 
completely  to  supply  the  market,  if  the- article  was  cheaper  and  more 

.    durable  than  what  was  imported  from  Europe,   as  I  have  already  ob- 

'  served  i  I  think  thej  could  make  them  cheaper. 

.  Be-pleased  to  state  sDch  articles  as  you  think,  so  assisted,  and  with  such 
.advantages,  they  could  not  manufacture  ?-^I  really  do  not  recollect ;  I 
xould  not  specif  them,  there  are  such  innumerable  articles. 

Do  you  think  that  such  articles  as  are  generally  consumed  bjr  Europicuu 
.  inindia,  wiU  not  byc-and-bye  be  imitated  and^ jna^e  by  the  native^.  ii»- 
.  iitructed  by  European  aitistt?—^  great  portion  of  the  wficre«''th'lit'  are 
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.earned  firom  England  to  India  for  the  consumption  of  Europeans,  are  Tios.Cackbul 
'  articles  of  coh»imption  for  eating  and  drinking  ;  broad<cloth  oannot  be  £«q.    ' 

made  in  India,  as  it  now  stands,  unless  the  wool  is  carried  out  there  for     '■—■,+  «' 
the  purpose  of  making  it,  the  wool  of  that  country  being,  unless  very 
far  to  the  northward,  too  much  of  a  hairy  quality  to  make  good  broad- 
cloth. 

Does  any  other  article  occur  to  you  which  they  would  not  be  able  t* 
make  ? — Iron  they  can  make  in  any  quamity  that  isdesired,  for  they  hayc 
the  best  malerials  for  so  doing  ;  steel  they  make  very  good  ;  copper  is  to 
be  found  tbefe,  but  not  in  great  quantities,  at  least  where  the  mines  have 
been  tried  they  have  not  been  found  very  productive ;.  there  may  be 
many  articles  which,  if  I  had  possession  of  an  invoice  of  those  articles 
that  are  used  by  Europeans  in  India,  I  might  be  able  to  point  out :  hats 
ihey  could  not  manufacture  unless  instructed  by  Europeans  ;  if  instructed 
,  by  Europeans,  there  is  plenty  of  hare-skins  and  rabbit-skins  to  be  tound 
"■  in  the  country,  from  which  they  might  make  hats ;  for  most  of  the 
articles  which  arc  for  the  consumption  of  Europeans,  irr  the  way  of 
carriages,  the  materials  are  to  be  found  in  India.  But  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  state  all  the  articles  wtiich  the  natives  are  or  are  not  competent 
to  manufacture  :  the  articles  that  are  in  general  consumption  in  India  for 
Europeans  or  other  persons,  are  so  universally  known  by  those  that  arc 
concerned  in  the  trade,  that  It  will  be  easy  for  persons  in  possession  of 
'  that  information,  to  judge  what  may  or  may  not  be  manufectured  by 
natives  under  European  superintendence. 

Awiited  by  the  advantages  that  have  been  de*«ribed,  the  natives  of 
India  either  do,  or  in  your  opinion  speedily  will  attain  a  capacity  of 
making  such,  the  materials  for  which  maybe  found  in  India f — I  think 
their  capacity  is  equal  to  the  making  of  any  thing  that  materials  can  be 
found  for;  whether  they  will  make  it  so  well,  or  so  durable,  or  so  much 
worth  the  money,  as  what  is  made  in  Europe,  is  a  question  1  cannot 
answer,  unless  I  made  a  trial  and  ascertained  the  fact. 

Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  East>India  Coinpany  have  taken 
■  great  pains  to  extend  to  the  utmost  the  consumption  of  European  articles 

among  the  natives,  and  throughout  India  ? — As  far  as  offering  all  the 
'■  articles  that  they  brought  to  India  for  sale,  both  at  public  auction  and  at 

their  open  storehauiei  daily,  at  as  l.iw  prices  as  could  be  expected,  or 
■perhaps  could  be  found  any  where  in  India,  they  have  endeavoured  to 

supply  the;  market  with  European  articles,  and  their  servants  who  are  in 
<  the  inmsUiate  charge  of  them,  I  believe,  derive  a  commission  from  th« 
--  3  P  tale 
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Ihfi.Cockburitt  sale  of  such  articles  j  at  least  I  recollect  being  a  member  of  a  committee, 
Esq.  which  recommended  that  that  practice  should  prevail,  for  the  purpuse  of 

*..    -y^    inducing  greater  exertion  in  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  goods,  by  giviof^ 
them  an  interest  in  the  sale. 

Has  not  the  Company  frequently  exported  or  sold  at  akno.vn  loss  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  such  export  or  sales  of  European  ariideN  ? — I 
have  known  goods  sold  much  below  the  invoice  price>  that  b  all  that  I 
know  on  that  subject. 

Are  you  now  acting  as  a  commissioner  for  investigating  the  Cam^ic 
debts  ? — I  am. 

{Examined  by  the  Commitlee.} 

Are  you  of  opinion  thit  separating  the  commercial  transactions  of 
British  India  from  those  hands  in  whom  the  civil  government  may  be 
lodged,  would  be  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  British  empire  in 
India,  and  of  course  in  Europe  ? — The  magnitude  and  importance  of  that 
question  would  require  a  consideration  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  give 
it,  so  as  to  answer  it  with  satisfaction  to  myself ;  but  if  my  opinion  is 
asked,  whether  an  entire  separation  of  the  Company's  mercantile  and 
political  character  would  be  a  means  of  adding  to  our  security  in  India,  or 
adding  to  the  advantages  that  are  to  he  derived  by  this  country  from  India, 
I  should  say,  that  I  do  not  think  the  separation  of  the  mercantile  and! 
political  character  of  the  Company  is  compatible  with  the  successful  go- 
wmment,  or  I  might  say,  the  maintenance  of  the  English  government  In 
India  :  When  I  say  the  commercial  character  of  ihe  Company,  I  am  not 
aware  €»f  the  evils  that  arise  from  their  commercial  character,  under  ihc: 
rtgulations  and  laws  that  now  exiit  in  India  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
regulated  trade  that  shall  have  that  species  of  freedom,  that  a  man  shall  be 
able  to  sail  liis  ship  at  his  own  times  and  convenience,  would  be,  in  addition 
to  the  trade  of  the  Company,  a  great  advantage  to  India.  I  should 
•Oppose  that  Ihe  regulations  which  were  established  for  that  purpose,  under 
the  government  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  proved  that  the  trade  was  ex- 
tended, and  that  individual  advantage  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  Comjj^.. 
I  thiak  it  will  always  be  desirable  that  every  ship  that  carries  bulltonjof 
whatever  nation  she  may  be,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  the 
pMduce  of  the  country,  because  India  possessing  bo  mines,  or  at  least 
producing  very  little  either  of  gold  or  silver,  must  depend  upoo  fdnrgOf' 
commerce  to  feed  the  circulatbn ;  and  if  the  specie  of  that  cmmttj  is  \(> 
«■        ■    *  ^   •  -  be 
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be  exported  to  Europe,  without  such  imports  to  feed  it,  the  consequences  Tkos.  CocHun 
must  be  fatal  to  the  circulating  medium  ot  India.  When  t  was  at  Madras  Esq. 

that  subject  was  very  often  under  the  consideration  of  tlic  government  and  *  •  ■  -v  —  ' 
its  officers,  and  I  remember  it  was  my  individual  opinion,  that  a  remission 
of  duties  to  a  certain  extent  on  all  exports  should  be  allowed  to  the  extent 
of  bullion  bona  fide  imported  on  such  ships;  and  that  arose  from  a  pressure 
which  the  public  service  and  individuals  experienced  from  a  very  great 
want  of  specie,  without  the  possibility  of  extending,  to  any  considerable 
degree,  a  paper  currency. 

Are  there  not  tradesmen  of  all  descriptions,  such  as  coach -makers* 
cabinet-makers,  upholsterers,  workers  in  metals,  persons  casting  or 
making  glass  bottles,  preparers  of  tanned  leather,  persons  making  accou- 
trements, harness,  and  all  the  articles  for  which  tanned  leather  is  wanted, 
shoemakers  and  taylors,  who  are  native  labourers  under  British  artificerii? 
—I  believe  all  those  descriptions  of  persons  are  to  be  found  in  India  ; 
some  who  work  under  European  superinteDdence,  and  others  who  work 
for  themselves :  when  I  was  in  India,  all  the  furniture  I  had  occanon  to 
use  was  made  by  natives. 

What  proportbn  of  price  do  those  articles  manufactured  under  British 
artificers,  by  native  labourers,  bear  to  the  same  articles  imported  &om 
Europe  ?— I  really  have  no  recollection,  at  this  distance  of  time,  of  the 
tarttcular  prices  of  the  articles  of  that  description  ;  the  price  of  the 
European  articles  varied  very  much  at  different  times.  When  I  went  to 
India  I  bought  six  pair  of  shoes  and  a  pair  of  slippers  for  a  pagoda,  they 
were  manufactured  by  a  native  iK>t  superiatended  by  an  European  ;  and 
before  I  left  it,  the  price  was  three  pair  of  shoes,  without  the  slippers,  for 
a  pagoda ;  but  I  preferred  European  shoes,  because,  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  tanning  of  the  Indian  shoe,  1  found  my  feet  were  liable  to  be 
injured  by  them  :  since  that  period,  I  understand,  tanneries  have  been 
established,  and  better  leather  produced. 

Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  native  shoes  that  could  be  purchased  at  a 
much  less  expense,  would  be  at  least  equally,  it  not  under  the  expense  that 
a  British  pair  of  shoes  would  cost  ?— It  would  depend  entirely  up<Mi  thtt 
weather  in  which  they  were  used  ;  if  it  was  rainy,  they  would  be  very 
soon  destroyed ;  if  the  weather  was  dry,  they  would  wear  much  longer, 
a^  prtrf)^ly  at  long  as  one  pair  of  £ur(^>ean  shoes,  if  not  latber 
lODgec.  ' 

8  Pa  -fiiceptiDg 
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T^s.CockbKrn,      Excepting  in  the  season  of   the  monsoons  ?— Including  all  season!^ 
Esq,  when  the  weather  was  wet. 

There  are  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  when  there  is  no  rain  ?  — 
The  quantity  of  water  falling  there  maybe  estimated  at  from  45  to  70  and 
80  inches  altogether  within  the  year,  according  to  situation  and  severity 
of  the  monsoon  ;  and  I  believe  I  might  say  that  sometimes  a  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  that  falls  within  three  months,  or  thereabouts  :  it  is  unfortunate 
when  there  is  eight  months  of  drought ;  I  have  known  upwards  of  thirty 
inches  fall  within  one  month. 

Speaking  respecting  copper  and  tin,  you  mentioned  that  the  copper 
mines  of  Hindostan  had  produced  hitherto  but  little  f — Scarcely  any  thing 
lately ;  they  have  formerly  been  worked,  and  the  veins  of  them  that  were 
opened  produced  excellent  copper ;  but  they  have  not  been  tried  to  any 
extent :  probably  they  may  produce  excellent  copper. 

Cannot  copper  and  tin  be  brought  to  the  coast  of  Bengal  from  the 
islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  easier  and  clieaper  by  commercial 
people  resident  at  the  Britiih  ports,  than  by  being  imported  from  England  ? 
— I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  trade  in  that  qiiarterj  I  believe  I  could 
state  the  price  of  tin  at  Madras  ;  I  have  a  price  current  in  my  pocket.  The 
price  of  tin  from  the  Eastern  Islands  and  the  Malay  coast,  was  in  the  year 
1801  or  1802,  35  star  pagodas  per  candy  of  SOOllis.  weight  English  :  no 
copper  appears  to  have  been  imported  from  that  quarter,  nor  am  I  aware 
that  any  copper  is  to  be  found  but  in  Japan ;  at  least,  none  was  known  to 
me  to  be  imported  at  Madras  when  I  was  there,  and  I  never  knew  that 
description  of  copper  imported  but  in  theCompany's  ships,  and  sodietimes 
from  fiatavia. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  is  .not  copper  that  may  be  brought  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  from  Mesopotamia,  at  a  much  smaller  expense  of 
freight  and  an  easier  expense  in  the  prime  cost  ? — I  am  not  at  all  ac- 
quamted  with  that. 

.  Having  stated,  that  you  think  the  frequent  punishment  of  Europeans 
for  offences  committed  against  the  natives  of  India  would  not  hare  t^e 
effect  of  lowering  the  character  of  the  British  government  in  that  country, 
■re  you  not  of  opinion  that  such  punisfament  would  rather  t^nd.  to  exah 
than  degrade  the  British  character  in  India,  by  impressing  more  fortiblr'  . 
upon  the  minds  of  the  natives  the  impartiality  and  efficacy  of  our  laws, 
apd  thereby  removing  any  doubts,  wbish  may  at  present  be  entertained 

upoo' 
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ifpon  that  head  ?— However  U  might  induce  ihe  natives  of  India  to  admire  Tkos.Cockburnf 
our  justice,   tlie  qucition  implies  a  frequent  recurrence  of  the  cvii ;  Esq. 

and  it  would  therefore  follow,  that  the  grievance  mutt  -be  fren;-,(;nl,    and     *— — y-— ' 
that  however  much  they  might  admire  the  conduct  of  Xnc  British  govern- 
ment in  punishing  ths  offence,  it  would  very  Siach  indispose  them  to  the 
individual  British  subjects. 

Having  stated,  that  you  consider  all  the  western  coast  of  the  pentnsiila 
of  India  as  far  as  Goa  to  be  subject  to.  the  British  government,  do  you- 
mean  to  include  that  part  of  the  coast,  which  belongs  to  the  Rajah  of 
I'ravancore  f — I  mean  to  include  that,  inasmuch  as  a  British  resident 
resides  there,  and  it  was  found  indispensably  necessary  for  the  security  of 
India,  tliat  the  greatest  vigilance  ihould  be  exerted  there  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  Europeans,  particularly  foreign  Europeans  and  rrenchmen ; 
and  therefore  the  rajah  consented  that  the  English  goverriment  should  have 
a  check  and  controul  over  the  ingress  of  Europeans  into  Travancore,  in  like 
manner  as  in  their  own  countries,  though  there  may,  perhaps,  be  porta 
where  they  have  no  efficient  controul  or  establishment,  which  1  am  not- 
acquainted  with. 

Do  you  consider  the  Peishwah  to  have  more  authority  In  his  country 
than  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  has  in  his  dominions  ? — I  think  the  Peishwah 
must  have  more  authority  in  bis  country  than  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  has 
in  his  dominions ;  because,  from  the  rebellion  which  took  place  in  Tra- 
vancore against  the  authority  of  the  Company's  government,  greater  re  '^ 
strictions  have  I  suppose  been  imposed  upon  him. 

'  Was  the  rebellion  alluded  to  by  you  considered  as  on  the  part  of  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore,  or  of  his  subjects  ? — Whfen  I  say  the  rebellion,  it 
was  a  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Company,  1  believe,  instigated 
by  the  Dewan  -,  I  was  not  in  India  at  that  time,  and  therefore  cannot  speak 
from  my  own  knowledge :  as  to  the  regulations  to  which  I  refer,  I  belietc 
lam  correct. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  you  consider  the  authority  of  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore  in  bis  owd  country  as  merely  nominal  ? — I  consider 
the  authority  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  in  his  own  country  to  be  not 
nominal,  as  it  relates  to  the  internal  government  of  his  own  country, '  but 
under  rules  and  regulations,  as  it  would  affect  the  English  government; 
possibly  since  I  left  India,  rules  and  regulations  may  have  been  imposed, 
which  may  give  faim  not  so  much  latitude  in  his  country  as  he  bad  formerly. 

...  How 


Thos.Cockburu; 
Esq. 
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How  did  the  English  government  acquire  the  authority  to  which  you 
ahu\^^>  and  against  which  you  st^te  a  rebellion  has  taken  place ;  was  it 
by  conqu'^^  or  otherwise  ?  ^I  should  suppose  that  the  authority  they 
have  acquired  tuf^^^i  was  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  the  R?ysh, 
which  took  place  in  consC.7*»ence  of  the  dMtuibam:e&  tbat  produced  that 
rebellion  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

TIave  you  heard  of  the  contract  for  pepper,  made  between  the  Com- 
]iany  and  »^the  Rajah  of  Travancore  about  the  year  1795  ?— Travancore. 
was  not  under  the  Madras  government  in  1795,  as  far  as  I  recollect ; 
and  I  had  no  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  any  contracts  made 
by  the  Bombay  government. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  the  same  inducement  now  as, 
twenty  years  ago,  for  Europeans  to  seek  employment  in  the  service  of: 
the  native  powers  in  India,  considering  the  political  changes  which  have: 
taken  place>  and  the  treaties  concluded  by  the  British  government  with? 
the  native  powers  to  prevent  Europeans  being  entertained  by  them?— 
Certainly  not ;  nor  could  there  be  the  same  facilities :  when  the  power  of 
Hyder  surrounded  our  territories,  and  possessed  a  large  portion  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  and  when  Cuttack  was  in  possession  of  the  Mahrattas, 
there  certainly  must  have  been  greater  facility  in  European  deserters^  or/ 
any  other  Europeans  who  wished  to  enter  those  countries^  reaching  them : 
I  have  already  explained  the  difficulties  that  now  exist,  as  far  as  I  ami 
able. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  serious  danger  would  arise  to  the  British 
interest!)  in  India,  from  the  possible  admission  of  a  few  Europeans  into 
the  service  of  such  of  the  native  powers  as  can  be  at  all  considered  inde- 
pendent of  the  British  government,  and  with  which  no  treaties  exist  ?— 
Even  a  few  Europeans  getting  into  the  service  of  any  of  those  chieftajns^ 
whose  ambition  might  lead  them  to  a  desire  of  extending  their  dominions, 
might  aid  and  assist  them  in  gaining  a  superiority  over  their  neighbours; 
but  1  do  not  think  that  the  British  government  have  any  thing  to  appre- 
hend from  any  combination  of  that  description,  except  creating  distur- 
bances, which  would  certainly  create  expense,  and  induce  the  loss  of  lives.  ^ 

Did   not  the  A^ahratta  armies  prove  more  formidable  to  the  British 
power  in  Inuia,  under  their  own  irregular  mode  of  discipline,  than  since 
the  tYHroduC'ion  of  ihe  European  system  under   European  officers  ?— -I 
ithiiyk,  When  opj '/.ed   to   Europeans,    they  did;  and  that  it  w,as  a  vc#y* 
Jbappy  circumstance  for  the   English  that  Tippoo  did  not  follow  his  fa- 

ther'a 
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was,  nevfcr  to  oivanizf  infantry  with  the  hope  of  Thos.CeckSiirn, 
ng1i:>h  troopB ;  owing  lo  that  clrcunistance*  and  his        ..Esq, 
establishment  of  hib  irr«guUr  cavalry,  he  certainly     '        *      '^ 
at  advantage  which  he  olberwise  must  have  pOa- 
n  to  the  Englt&h  arms. 

Is  it  not  believed  that 
ao  doubt  he  did  ;  but 
■ature,  that  if  it  had  nol 
binations  that,  I  beiieve, 
ve  ihould  have  had  1 
vrivinz  at  a  degree  ol 
would  have  been  found 
■ »  great  measure,  from  i 
partly  to  the  imperfect  sti 
pHne,  and  the  want  of 
udebted  for  our  extraordinary  success. 

-     Did  not  the  Rhurtpare  Rajah 

British  arms,  without  ihe  aid  of  1 

native  powers  did*  which  had 

whhjn  a  very  strung  fortress,  wl 

.be  bad  a  very  targe  garrison  ; 

means  which  they  ought  always, 

and  shells,  which  would  have  prevented  the  dreadful  losses  that  occurred- 

•n  that  occasion.     It  is  perfectly  well  known,  that  Indians  undisciplined, 

when  behind  walls  make  a  most  vigorous  defence,  and  haveoften  been 

known  to  drive  off  European  troop»  in  attempting  to  assault :  ultimately*. 

of  course-,  they  could  not  prevail. 

"What  cffi-rf     nrp'niHicial  O  '  C  JITC   W 

large       i      r  s  rly  oy 

Duntry,  *  t  surplus  r<  r.' 

ig  spe       ir  ly  ctent, 

of  ai    I      (  to         c         y, 

liave  1  (  It  e 

the  di  I      ot  re  :  > 

t,  not  tl  C 

led  ne     i<  e     i 

ipers :    -.D         ;bi  t  it.. 
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Tlios.Cockbum^      Do  you  $peak  of  Indian  newspjapen  ? — Yes ;  I  have  se«n  an  advertfist- 
.  Esq.  ment  for  a  new  6  per  cent,  loan,  in,  I  think,  the  Madras  paper ;  I  can- 

not exactly  state  the  date. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  impression  madf  upon  the  minds 
of  the  Company's  creditors,  natives  as  well  as  Europeans,  by  the  late 
financial  operations  of  the  governments  in  India,  particularly  in'  the 
various  transfers  or  nominal  payments  of  their  public  loans,  fronci  the 
years  1807-1808  to  J  8 10  1811? — I  can  speak  to  the  eflfeci  that  was  pro- 
duced upon   the  minds  of  many  of  the  creditors  in  this  country,  and 

:  may  infer  what  would  be  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  India,  in  regard 
to  one  loan  which  I  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  particulars 
ot :  tliere  was  a  loan  opened  for  tlie  purpose  of  inducing  a  subscription 
of  10  per  cent,  paper,  possessing  the  option  of  being  paid  the  principal 
and  interest  in  England,  into  a  loan  of  8  percent,  paper,  payable  tlie  prin- 
cipal in  India  and  the  interest  in  England;  and  mont^y  was  also  received  by 
government  at  a  premium,  when  money  was  offered:  :hj  loan  held  out  to 
creditors,  that  interest  would  be   paid  by  bills  on  E  igland  half  yearly, 

•  from  year  to  year,  at  a  favourable  exchange  of  8^.  6rf.  per  pagoda,  and 
three  months'  sight;  I  believe  the  loan  was  to  be  made  up,  and  the  cer- 
tificates or  notes  to  be  dated  on  the  31st  of  May  1809,  and  the  interest  of 

,  8  per  cent,  to  run  from  that  period :  in  the  month  of  September  or  Oc- 
tober IrCQ,  this  loan,  which  the  persons  who  had  the  10  per  cent,  paper 
were  induced  to  go  into,  and  lo  accept  8  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  fa- 
vourable remittance  to  Europe,  which,  from  the  expression  that  the  interest 

.  was  to  be  paid  half  yearly  from  year  to  year,  was  considered  a  loan  of 
some  duration,  was  advertised  to  be  paid  off;  and  the  loan  was  paid  off, 
within  six  months  from  its  completion.  It  appeared  therefore  that  these 
favourable  terms  were  held  out  by  the  government  of  Madras  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  individuals  to  subscribe  their  paper  parable  in 
England,  for  paper  ;  a  ab!e  in  India  but  the  interest  in  England;  and 

'  that  the  moment  the  coi.fiJing  pubic  bad  subscribed  thc^r  paper,  and 
given  up  the  great  advantage  of  payment  in  l^igland,  the  induce- 
ment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  loan  paid  off,  and  the  parties,  many 
of  them,  compelled  to  subscribe  to  less  favourable  loans,  lockrng 
up  tlieir  property  in  India.  Of  course,  this,  which  was .  considered 
by  individuals  as  a  breach  of  contract,  I .  mean  so  far  as  they 
could  not  but  suppose  that  the  terms  of  the  advertisement  gave  them 
'reason  to  believe  that  the  loan  would  be  of  some  duration,  must,  as  it 

-  H'Quld  ruituraUy  affect  individual  credit,  have  had  the  same  effect  upon 
public  credit.  I  belie ve  that ,the  Court  of  Pirectprf>  U{>uii.represeatattons 
•Laving  been  mgie  to  them,  have  in.som^ji|i6ta^cep:  ^iveiji  iii^deiiuafe  re- 

t...i.  ;  =  licf^ 


"'-Itef,  In  st>  fer  arthey  have  agreed  to  p*tiwit  those  perwnft  -fphd  heTtI  paper  7%t»?0sHtburv, 
''it  6  peroeofi.,  t6t*cftive  bills  upon  England  for  it  when  they  shall  adver-  Esq. 

tise  it  for  payment  in  India.  I  am  not  perhaps  perfectly  correct  in  the  ■*•'=— oyi—J 
details  of  this,  for  I  have  not  thought  of  it  for  a  length  of  time.  I  had 
r"^'t(ome  paper  myself  in  this  situation.  The  effect  upon  Oiy  mind  was,  that 
■  it  was  a  very  different  proceeding  from  what  had  been  observed  in  this 
country,  when  the  government  thought  it  a  duty  to  bring  forward  a 
''rwolution  for  a  reduction  of  tfie  interest  in  1749  (vide  Smollett,  voh  S, 
'■'  JjBge  279).  The  circumstances  that  may  have  occasioned  this' financial 
''- measure,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  ;  I  speak  only  of  its  effects  upon  my 
'  ■  «wn  mind.     Upon  the  representation  from  some  of  the  creditors  in  India 

■  <o  the  gOTernment  at  Madras,  they  saw  the  justice  of  repaying  the  pre- 
'  '  mium  wljicb  had  been  paid  ro  it  by  individuals  to  get  into' the  loan  ; 
' '  ^''itfrwise  a  considerable  part  of  the  interest  that  had  accrued  would  have 
""  'tefcen^paid  by  the  premium  given  by  the  lender. 

-  '  '  Arc  you  aware  of  the  Company's  having  opened  loans  in  India,  them- 
■•elves  paying  the  premium  for  the  cash  r — When  the  Company's  interest  is 

■■  at  six  per  cent,   and  money  is  wanted  and  bears  a  higher  interest   in  the 

'     ntarket,  they  no  doubt,  with  a  view  to  keep  the  interest  at  the  rate  of  six 

'  per  cent,  would  act  very  wisely  in  giving  a  premium  to  induce  such  loan, 

' '^'Wher  than  increase  the  rate  of  interest  which  would  have  a  pemianent 

-effect. 

'    Have  not  you  heard  of  the  Company  giving  a  premium,  allowing  at 

■  the  same  time  eight  per  cent  ? — When  the  interest  of  money  was  at  eight 
'■  per  cent  and  money  even  at  that  rate  could   not  be  got,  the  sanie  prin-  - 

ciple  would  naturally  induce  them  to  give  a  premium,  as  is  done  in  this 
'  '  country  on  all  occasions  of  loans,  according    to  the  state  of  the  money 
market. 

,  Have  you  heard  of  the  Company  giving  this  premium,  and  an  interest 
of  eight  per  cent,  at  the  time  that  private  merchants  were  only  allowing 
■  six  per  cent.? — Not  to  my  knowledge  or  recollection. 

Hnvf*  nnt  vqu  heard,  that  the  money  collected  in  the  Company's 
dia,  for  ti)e  purpose  of  eilecting  ihe  reduction  of  interest, 
of  which  you  have  just  given  an  instanc*?,  was  borrowed 
ms,  the  greatest  |«irt  of  it  ? — I  am  not  acquainted  with 
is  subsequent  to  my  leaving  India;  hot,  if  ihu  object  of 
government  had  been  to  reduce  the  interest  on  ttieir  great 
plainly  their  duty,  as  it  was  their  interest^ '  to  borrovr 
3  Q  money 
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those  terms,  if  by  that  means  the  reduction  of  interest  could 
I.     I  do  not  complain  of  the  reduction  of  interest  in  India,  I 


T^'  Cockburn,  money  on 

be  effected 

think  it  was  essentially  necessary  to  the  interests  of  the  public  that  it 
should  be  so ;  I  only  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  and 
the  discredit  which  it  brought  upon  English  credit,  which,  I  believe, 
stood  higher  than  any  other  credit  in  the  world.  ^ 

Are  you  aware,  that  although  they  thus  effected  a  reduction  of  interest, 
they  actually  had  not  the  means  of  paying  off'  their  debt ;  and  that 
although  they,  paid  off*  nominally  upwards  of  thirty  millions  sterling, 
they  had  not  in  their  treasuries  at  any  time  more  than  five  or  six  millions 
during  that  period  ? — If  with  so  small  a  comparative  sum  ^ at  their  com- 
mand, which  must  have  been  known  to  the  monied  interest  in  India, 
they  were  enabled  to  effect  a  measure  so  salutary  to  the  public  interesb, 
if  it*  could  be  done  without  injury  to  their  credit,  and  without  any 
breach  of  engagement,  I  think  that  the  government  of  India  i^^ould 
derive  credit  from  having  been  able  to  accomplish  so  great  an  object 
with  such  small  means. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state,  explicitly,  whether  the  conduct  of  the 
governihent  in  India  towards  their  creditors,  was  not  generally  considered 
as  a  gross  breach  of  public  faith  and  engagement  r— In  regard^to  an 
explicit  statement  of  my  opinion,  I  do  certainly  think,  that  the  mannef 
oP  doing  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  British  government^ 
and  ultimately  will  prove  injurious  to  their  interests  ;  as  every  mcasui^  - 
will  do  which  is  not  founded  upon  just  principles  and  fair  and  open 
dei^n^. 

It  having*  been  stated,  that  iron  was  produced  in  India,  did  you  setf** 
•r  hear  of  any  Indian  iron  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market  r — Never 
having  dealt  in  any  articles  of  that  kind,  1  really  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity ofSeting  it  in  the  maTket>  or  endeavouring  tor  buy  it;  but  1  nave- 
heard  of  its  being  to  be  booght,  and  it  must  be  stf,  because  the  *  steel  ^ 
which  is  made  from  it,  is  produced  in  the  Mysore  country  to  a  consider-^^* 
able  extent.  4  v  i* 

Is  not  the  iron  manufactured  in  India  inferior  in  quality  to  *that^ 
imported  from  England  ? — It  is  certainly  as  inferior  to  that  imported*  - 
from   England  at  present,  as   English   iron  was  formerly  to  Swedish, 
when  almos'  all  the  iron  sent  to  India  bv  the  Company  was  Swedish  |- 
now,  happily  for  this  country,  English  iron  is*  manufactured,,  not  only 
equal  in  quailfty;' btit  itt '86iiie  tetpecta  b6tWi«th«i'Svrediihi'«iifl  fiiwAf  • 
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lie  bought,  I  believe,  many  ponnda  per  ton  cheaper,  and  is  no#j  I  biilwv«,  7^CdcltlMii% 
Ibe  only  iroo  exported  by  the  Company  to  India.  Khq. 

t  Can  you  form  any  opinion  of  the  probable  proportion  Mustnlmea  bear 
to  the  Hindoos  in  point  of  niitiibtr,  in  that  part  of  the  country  witk 
which  you  have  been  acquainted  f — That  question  it  is  tnipossibk  to 
answer  without  a  census  being  taken  ;  where  I  have  bad  an  opportunity 
of  aeeing  it  taken,  in  the  Mysore  country,  where  I  should  hare  eapfcted 
more  MuNsnlmen  than  in  the  Carnatic,  I  think  the  propsrtioa  wa» 
^rty.«ight  Hindoos  to  one  Mussulman ;  but  that  varies  precisely  ia 
|WOponion  to  the  power  and  number  of  the  Mussalmen  government*  that 
Visted  in  different  parts  of  India. 

'  -Do  you  consider  those  Massalmen  who  bare  been  but  down  fron 
oBjOfi  of  power  and  eindummt,  equally  contented  with  the  British 
MT9nignty  as  the  Hindoos  } — Certainly  not,  it  is  impossible  to  sappoa4 
tba^  Qieii  who  enjoyed  unlimited  power,  office  and  emolument,  can  be; 
eifiMlly  satisfied  with  the  Hindoos,  who  more  generally  derive  greater 
advantages  from  office  and  emolument  under  the  English  government, 
though  fapth  enjoy  as  complete  protection  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to 
enjoy  where  laws  have  not  been  long  established,  but  whieh  tiaa  end 
e3i|ierieiioi  will^  no  doubt,  improve  into  greater  perfection. 

CoM  discontents  to  any  extent  amongst  the  Mossnhuea  prodoor 
danger  to  the  British  sovereignty,  as  long  as  the  Hindoos  are  satisSed 
with  the  British  government? — 1  have  already  explained,  that  1  do  not 
thiafc  there  ts  any  bond  of  union  that  could  be  established  among  them* 
to  induce  such  an  event  as  is  referred  to  in  the  question,  unless  under 
the  cireooMtancea  which  I  have  before  sMted. 

Ifthe  Mussulmen  could  induce  the  Hindoos  to  concur  with  them, 

would  the  Britir<h  power  be  safer — If  tlie  Mussulmen  could  Jndnce  the 

Hindoo  population  to  rise  in   rebellion  against  the  English   government, 

it  ia  impoutble  to  suppose  that  it  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  thing  for 

the  few  Europeans  thit  now  hold  the  power  in  India  long  to  exist ;  the 

extension  of  the  British  power  in  India,  though  it  could  not  have   been 

■■■timI  without  the  aid  of  a   great   European  force,,  was  yet  attained 

illy  by  the  aid  of  our  native  subjects.     During  the  war  of  Hyder 

■tar  ]7K0,  I  knew  of  instanees  of  attachment  in  the  native  troops 

t  it  iniposMble  for  me  not  to  mention ;  Hyder  entered  the  country 

army  of  100,000  men  ;  the  army  which  we  had  in  the  field 

lir  li^re  Cooie,  amounted  to  not  more  than  8,000  muskets,  of 

3  Q  ^  which 
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,  wliich  not  1,000  were  Europeans  ;  all  the  garrisons  in  the  conntry  nf  onr 
own  wore  occupied  Sy  a  few  Rnnipciin  ottirers  with  native  troops;  Hvdetf 
offorcil  very  high  terms  tc^inducc  them  to  secede  from  their  duty  ;  they 
Were  frequently  from  4  to  14  months  in  arrears  of  pay;  they  were  in 
some  instances  rcdueed  to  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  their  children  to 
obC'iin  the  means  of  their  own  subsistence,  and  also  with  a  view  tO' 
secure  the  lives  of  their  children  by  sending  them  to  those  who  had  the 
means  of  feeding  them  ;  at  this  period  there  were  emissaries  sent  among' 
them  for  the  puqjose  of  inducing  them  to  swerve  from  their  duty  ;  it 
was  at  this  period  they  fought  the  battle  of  Porto  Novo  in  178I,  which 
without  their  aid  could  never  have  been  fought ;  such  attachment  to  the 
government  wliose  salt  they  eat,  which  is  their  common  expressioQr 
shews,  that  if  they  are  protected  in  their  religion,  their  privileges,  and 
Uieir  family  rights,  and  that  so  long  as  they  are  so  protected,  we  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  any  combinations  to  overset  our  govecnmentk 
I  believe  they  have  no  attachment  to  any  form  of  political  power. 

Do  you  imagine,  from  any  occurrences  in  the  Decatt,  that  there 
might  be  any  motive  that  could  produce  an  union  between  the  MussuU 
men  and  Hindoos? — That  is  a  question  1  cannot  answer  more  fully 
than  1  have  already,  in  effect. 

Yon  derive  no  consequences  from  what  happened  at  Vellore? — I  wouM 
rather  not  enter  into  tlrat  question;  but  I  am  ready  to  do  it,  if  it  be  the 
wish  of  the  Committee.  • 

[The  Witneas-  withdrew. 

[Adjourned  to  To-morrow,  eleven  o'clock. 
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Jovis,  29"  die  jlprilis  1813. 


The  Right  Hon.  John  Sullivan  in   the   Chair. 


CHARLES  fiULLER,  Esq.  a  Member  of  the  House,  tvu  examined-, , 
H  follows : 

Mr.  Jntpey.']     HOW  long  htTe  you   been  in  the  civil   lervice  of  t}».pharks  Bullet 
East  India  Company  ?— About  two  and  twenty  ycani  I  was  one  aiui  ^c]- 

twenty^ years  actually  resident  in  India.  .    ,'         w      ^ 

Too  were  at  the  Bengal  presidency  ? — I  was.  ,    . .  t 

lo  what  department  P— In  the  revenue. 

Yoa  are  still  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  ? — I  am. 

IXd  you  reside  in  India  during  twenty-one  years?— On«  and  tweaty>r.' 
ytats.  or  within  a  month  01  two.  .  ..    ,. 

From  your  long  residence  in  that  country,  had  you  opportunities  of 
Temarking  upon  the  characters,  the  habits,  and  prejudices  of  the  natives  i 
— Certainlyi  I  had  an  opportunity,  . 

linion  that  they  are  a  people  peculiarly   tenacious  of  their 
dices  ? — They  certainly  are,  very  particularly  so,  as  far  as 

)f  a  free  trai  i  this  country  and  India,  and  many 

igpermicted  to  t;        into  the  interior,  ts  it  your  upi- 

crmission  w  ten      i  with  any,  and  what  ill  effects, 

I  happiness      .  t  ves  t — 1  should   conceive   it  to  be 

it  would  be  the  c:  i       i  oppression  and  persecution 

ind  that  it  1  (     iicial  to  the  British  name,  and 


the  British 


Though 
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Charles  Buller,      Though  Europeans  are  not  allowed  to  purchase  land,  are  they  not  al- 
Esq.  lowed  in  Bengal  to  hold  land  by  leases  to  the  extent  of  about  fifty  begahs  } 

— ^They  are  i  and  the  same  person  is  allowed  to  hold  several  detached  spot3 
of  fifty  begahs  each. 

Can  you  state  what  is  about  the  average  rate  of  those  begahs — ^what  \$ 
the  extent  of  land  they  contain  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly^  but  I  understand 
there  are  three  begahs  to  an  acre. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  whether  those  leases  are  not  granted  by 
Eem^ndars? — They  are  granted  by  the  zemindars  ;  the  lease  is  obtained 
first  by  the  settler,  and  he  sends  it  to  the  collector,  who  sends  it  to  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  for  the  sanction  of  government,  for  his  holding 
his  lands.  As  a  member  of  the  Biard  of  Revenue,  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  every  BoarJ-day  of  sending  up  two  or  three  of  those  applications. 

In  consequence  of  this  permission,  have  not  Europeans  the  means  of 
building  habitations  and  manufactories,  and  holding  them,  up  in  the  coun-» 
try  as  permanent  property  ? — It  is  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  do  that,  that  they  are  allowed,  I  believe. 

Are  there  not  actually  many  Europeans  settled  up  the  country  in  Ben- 
gal, upon  property  of  this  description,  such  as  intligo  manufacturers  and 
others? — A  considerable  number;  I  before  stated  two  or  three,  but  I 
wouli  wish  to  say,  that  we  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  up  every  Board- 
day  at  least  one  application  for  holding  land  to  that  extent. 

Under  the  zemindars,  by  permission  of  the  government  ? — ^Yes,  firom 
the  grant  of  the  zemindars. 

Have  you  actually  known  such  liceoscd  Europeans  so  far  misconduct' 
thcmselve<i,  as  to  n  ake  it  necessary  for  the  government  to  send  them  out 
of  the  countrv  ? — I   have   had  to  conduct  inquiries  sometimes   into   the 
conduct  of  tht)sc  gentlemen,  and  I  chink  it  occurred  to  me  in  two  in- 
stances   within  the  short  space  of  two  months,  to  recommend,  that  two' 
gentlemen  should   be  sent  out  of  tie  district  in   which   they  had  bccn^> 
al'owed  to  reside.   Thort  canM  accidentally  uiKltr  cny  official  knowledge  s. 
]  had  nothing  to  do  witU  the  general  superintendence  of  the  conduct  of* 
those  gentlemen^  Qor  with  the  police  of  the  country;    but  when  anir 
question  arose,  whether  an  European  held  lands  directly  or. indirectiyi  w Wi 
questions  were  rcierr^d  to  the  Board  of  revenue  for  .report^  and  in  the 

two 
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(■Q  inttances  I  have  alluded  to,  the  evidence  of  their  oppression  of  tlie  ( 
tyott  was  BO  very  strong,  that  thougli  1  do  not   know  it  actually  came  t 

mtbio  the  scope  of  our  duty  to  recommend  their  removal,  yet  we  didaa     < — — ^ 
much,  which  was,  to  suggest  to  the  gov-ernmctit,  vrhether  tbcy  weie  fit 
persons  to  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  distritts. 

^Wtrc  tbcy  removed  in  consequence  of  that  recommendation  ?— I  ma 
given  to  understand  that  they  were  removed  ;  the  oder  for  their  Kmoval 
was  not  sent  to  1  he  Buard  of  Uevenue,  but  through  another  channel;  but 
I«m  pretty  certain  they  were  removed. 

Id  the  event  of  a  free  trade,  if  many  persons,  even  with  licences,  were 
interior  of  ibc  country,  do  you  not  ihinkrhe  evil 
from  the  miKonduct  of  licenced  persons  in  ficn- 
very  tnuch  increased  f^Cectainly,  1  do  ;  lam 
umber  ofEuropeans  settling  in  the  interior;  I 
if  oppressions  committed  by  them,  and  I  feel  ra- 
ibject  against  the  measure ,  a  number  of  Euro- 
iild  considerably  tend  to  tocrease  the  evil,  because 
IS  were  generally  occf^iQnpd  hV  the  quarrels  of 
t  themselves,  and  iiidecd  they  generally  came  to 
>f  the  Europeans;., the  natives  were  not  much  in 
f  knowledge.'tif  bi'lngiii'g  q^t^^laints  against  Eu- 
d ;  I  only  spealc  fioih  my  knowledgeWi  a  member 

Are  you  then  of  opinion,  fr  r  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  ' 

natives,    that  they  are  likely  to  :  i  considerable  injury  gather  than 

ctiAi'plain  against  Bnglishme    ? — In  t      cases  (hat  I  havekpowQ,  as  I  have  . 
M'd  before,  the  complaints      re  ly  made  known  in  consequence  of 

aome  quarrel  between  Euro        is ;  I         cfore  suppose  that  the  natives 
were  not  in  the  habit-of  c<  :  Upon  light  occasions,  certainly 

ndt :  but  a  magistrate  can  i  a  better  to  that  than  I  can  ;  I  hiiVe 

otfver  been  a  magistrate. 

lat  i  la     e       've  stated,  took  '- 
tb<  f  t  c                1  a  <      )    ent  among  the  ". 
uld  T        ■     I                  :y  of  our  govern- 
ing t      '  t                  1  should  think  that 
tit  d           I                     number  of  instances 
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Cf  fuller,       Do  you  think  that  the  power  which  is  now  vested  in  the  local  govern* 

f<q.  ftient  6f  Wdia,  of  sending  Europ^ns  ootof  thef  country  trf  cCttt  8f  ift^be- 

y     T*  '    haVibur,  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  Country  and  thfc.jstcjfirity 
' -— -     <^*of  tHc  government  ?-^Most  essential. 

Where  any  violences  or  oppressions  of  natives  by  Englishmen  take 
■  '  -^lace  in'  India,  up  the  country,  hare  the  natives  any  adequate  means  of 

obtaining  justice  against  their  oppressors,  except  by  that  p6w6r  which  the 

V  gbverhment  possess  of  removal  of  their  oppressors  out  of  the  country  ?— 

^  ^'^'Tftey  may  appeal  to  the  magistrate  of  the  district^  who  may  semd  the 

offenders  to  the  supreme  court. 

^    '     If  iucK  oppressions  are  committed  at  the  distance  of  hundreds,  6r  even 

a  thotisand  miles  up  the  country,  do  you  think  the  natives  can  have  any 

*    adequate  justice  by  appealing  to  the  supreme  court  ? — ^They  would,  In  all 

*'    probability,  not  have  the  means  of  appealing;  they  would  not  be  abte  to 

leave  their  own  concerns  for  such  a  length  of  time. 

Has  it  not  fallen  within  your  knowledge  that,  from  such  defect  of  Jus-  * 
'  tice,  the  mprders  of  the  parties  oiFendihg  have  ensued  ?— I  have  ccfrtamly 
known,  6r  rather  heard,  of  one  instance,  where  murder  was  actually  com- 
mitted ;  the  gentleman  was  actually  murdered  :  I  have  also  heard  of  another 
instance  ;  it  was  a  lady,  who  was  very  nearly  murdered ;  she  was  not  iibso- 
lutely  murdered. 

Can  you  state  at  all  the  nature  of  the  oppressions,  which  have  come  to 
*  your  knowledge,  of  the  native  Indians  by  Europeans  ? — What  I  recollecty 
were  flogging  of  the  ryots^  and  imprisonment. 

s 

Supposing.an  unlimited  influx  of  British  subjects  were  allowed  into  the 
three  presidencies,  but  under  an  absolute  restriction  from  penetrating  unto 
the  interior,  is  it  your  opinion  that  such  restriction  would'prove  effectual 
to  prevent  persons  getting  into  the  interior? — If  I  were  to  answer  that 
theoretically,  I  should  say,  that  I  should  suppose  government  could  easily 
prevent  it.  But  judging  from  what  I  have  constantly  seen,  I  do  thihk  it- 
would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  prevent  it.  The  prohibiticms.  against 
Kuropeans  entering  into  the  interior  are  at  present  very  strong,  but  lokne* 
how  or  other  they  do  contrive  to  get  into  the  interior,  and  actually  do  fettle 
there.  In  short,  I  conceive  that  it  much  more  depends  upon  the  indi« 
ividual  character  of^^^the  magistrate  than  upon  any  general  lawa^:vdbich 
gmrernment  can  lay, down.  An:  active  nMgtstratcwitt*  certainly; posf en t 
£uropeans  from  entering  into  the  interior,  and  also  will  keep  tfai^.lrom 
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'd&mgny  groi}  acta  (finjnttice  while  they  are  thcrc^  but  in  ounertice,  C^arttsamffer, 
, :  :m  in  other  parti  of  tb«  world,  .there  Arc  perBoni  tomctimei  api>oiatod  to  m\*    . 

Ciflicei  who  «rc  not  compeTcni  to  ihcm-,  ond  in  luch  cases,  the  Eu    C^v""^ 
ropeans  often  do  cummit  great  mischief. 

Ft  not  the  power  vested  in  the  IockI  ^ovcrQftienti  of  removing  such 
Sn^lisbmen  as  misbehave  themselves,  considered  as  a  very  invidious  power 
'in-iti  exercise,  and  nerer  resorted  to  but  in  extreme  cases  f— I  fancy 
•  very  muchw:  the  exercise  of  it  creates  great  clamour  against  tbc' go- 
Ternti>ent. 

■  In  your  opinion,  would  a  free  trade  with  India  produce  any  materially 
increased  demand  among  the  natives  for  European  commodities  i — I 
vhould  rather  think  not;  as  far  as  I  can  judge  of  the  natives  their  wants 

•art  very  few,  and  those  very  easily  satisfied,  and  wheie  that  is  the  case, 
with  regard  to  the  natural  wants,   1  think  they  very,  seldom  have  many  , 

artificial  wants. 

.  Have  the  mass  of  the  population  in  the  Bengal  provinces,  either  the 
■  ■  desire  or  the  means  of  purchasing  British  commodities  i — I  do  not  know 
what  their  desire  may  bt;  they  certainly  have  not  the  meini;  and  I 
..should  not  suppose  they  hare  much  the  desire,  because  they  are  content, 
M  I  have  before  said,  with  gratifying  those  few  natural  wants  tliat  ihey 
fcave. 

According  to  your  observation,  do  you  think  that  the  more.opiil'nt 
natives  in  the  Bengul  provinces  have  any  great  w  sb  or  taste  for  su(.h 
articles,  meaning  European  articles  ? — I  think  very  little ;  a^  far  as  I  have 
Kcn*  they  have  a  few  articles  of  glass  ware,  lustres,  and  those  ih'n^s ;  hue 
1  recullect,  in  the  ca<e  of  one  very -opulent  man  that  they  were  \e  y 
.  trumpery  kind  of  ai tides,  and  I  should  doubt  very  much  their  listing 
been  bonglii  actually  at  a  shop;  1  eh6uld  rather  think  that  they  »cre 
tMught  at  the  auction  of  aa  English  gentlemao. 

'  Do  the  native  domestics  of  Eurt^eans  adopt,  ia  any  degree,  Eurcq^;an 
'  'billirs  ?-^None  that  1  recollect. 

Does  the  supply  of  European  articles  in  India,  according  to  the  present 
'  iptem  of  trade,  appear  tu  you  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  deinaad  c^  the 
r  >itttirnf— Certainly,  i  should  suppose  ao,  I  have  g^oenily  Mca  the  biisars 
'fltU  oftl(OMrahidc»  which  the  oativei  ever  use. 

SB  D9 
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Ckiuitr  BuJtefy      ^  J^^  ^^^^^  ^^'^  t^c  present  sjittxa  i%  fully  adequtte  to  (he  nippfy  of 
Eiq.  any  probably  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Kttives  cX  India  for 

*  ^  •     :  ■    European  articles  ?— I  should  suppose  so,  for  I  hare  no  reaion  to  believe 

that  there  will  be  an  increased  denuuid- 

{Examined  hy  the  Coaumtiee.) 

'■  Can  you  form  an  opinion  what  the  effect  of  separating  the  commercial 
transactions  of  British  India  from  those  hands,  whoever  they  may  be,  ia- 
which  the  future  goremment  of  the  country  may  be  lodged,  would  be^ 
whether  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  British  empire  in  India  and  in 
Europe  i — ^That  is  a  very  general  question;  I  conceive  that  it  would  be 
presumption  in  me  to  answer  that  by  a  plain  yes  or  no,  when  so  many 
inteltigent  persons  differ  upon  the  question  i  of  course,  every  one  who  baa- 
heard  the  Indian  question  discussed,  must  have  formed  some  opinion upm 

*  "  it  i  and  all  I  can  say  upon  that  is,  that  1  am  against  the  separation^ 

Do  you  think  that,  practically,  merely  a  power  in  the  government  of 
India  to  remove  individuals  who  may  go  there  under  a  parliamentary 
enactment,  would  be  sufficient  without  a  positive  direction  in  the  act  oE 
parliament,  that  any  transgression  or  evasion  of  an  order  from  govcrniqeni^ 
by  any  European,  should  ipso  facto  be  followed  by  being  sent  out  of  th^ 
country,  subject  to  the  remiMion  of  that  penalty  by  the  government  of 
India  i — I  think,  that  any  thing  which  would  tend  to  .take  away  t^e 
odium  to  which  government  is  subjected  from  the  exercise  of  that  very: 
secBssary  power  would  be  highly  desiraUe.  ^ 

Are  there  not  tradesmen  at  Calcutta  of  jlj  descrij^tons,  Jiich  as  coacb* 
nakers,  cabinet-makers,  upholsterers,  worlters  in  metals,-  persons  employed' 
io  casting  or  m^iag  glass  bottles,  tanning  leather,  maJung  accpu^ren^nt^ 
harness,  and  all  articles  for  which  tani)f<4  leather  js  wanted,  shotOMlHi^;^ 
and  taylors?— I  believej  generally,  there  arc  all  those  that  have  becn- 
described.  ..^        ...  j^-    , .    ^     ■■    ; 

h  not  the  conseq.ueoce  of  that,  that  those  artkln  a^e  ^riusl>e4  througb^ 
the  native  hbourers  under  British  artificer&Jn  a'state,  iit.  for  $t4^,  ao4  a(.a 
Binch  inferior  price  to  what  they  can  be  imported  from  Europe  i^v^v, 

Ceruinty. 

„  ,.  -  ..■■.-;.■.-        ;-.-ri      -,;■>  :        il/> 

Has  not  the  cooiequenee  ttt  this  b«^  to  h^ve  ^eady  JcmmflfnKwrfNii 
ingly  the'  ithporcati'on  'bf  chose  atdclet  that  formedy  xf^tXCTiJIOi^.  Mil 
Cucuttt  ? — la  moat  imtaocet^  I  coafufs^if  not  in  aH. 


'    P)».aG)U  cpneei««  it  probable,  from  tbeacctMDtithBthaWbfeen^inK  of  Oi«rfrf 
^  uKacM  oi  the  oativet,  u)d  thoir  ingenuity  in  Icaraiog  all  m«chanicftl  £«]■ 

Ifftij  iW  the  progressLoC  that  must  be  ibeir  improweraent  in  the  making. of  ^T""^" 
'emy  thin^  of  which  tHe  materials  arefbon^  M  I^dia,  wd  o€  ooiine  that 
in  time,  the  import  to  India  of  British  articles  may  most  materially  de- 
dine  f— 1  should  think  that  they  might  materially  decHne  ;  but  I  do  not 
conceive  they  will  ever''  arrire  at  that  greatiifetfe  of  perfection  in  which 
many  manu&^tures  arec^ed  on  in  Eoglaod  i.,1  fHfticularlyttpply  ibat  to 
European  gentlemen  who  are  nice  about  their  o«iriag«s  wdptbef  «rticles 
wbicn  may  be  supplied  ia  Indian  but  which  they.i^ould  Uiliprefm  hawing 
fiDin  Eagland.  ^  ,  r'; . :. 

Applying  it  to  the  articles  more  oonimonly  in  tise  there,  such  «■  then 
Qoade  by  shoemakers,  tailors,  workers  in  iron  and  in  steel,  and  ia  tba 
tanning  leather  accoutrements,  and  harness  of  all  kinds?-:-!  dkould  con- 
ceife  they  would  cooaderably  decline. 

.  Docs  it  come  in  jnrar  way  to  know,  whether  copper  and  tin  may  sot 
be  and  are  not  brought  to  Calcutta  from  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Ardii- 
Oelago,  easier  and  dieaper  by  the  commercial  people  residing  at  the  set* 
nement,  than  they  can  be  imported  from  England  F"I  have  no  other- 
meaot  of  knowledge  than  what  every  gentleman  hu  here  from  readbg  oa 
file  subject. 

How  many  Europeans  do  you  suppose  are  now  resident  in  the  interior 
<^  Bengal,  not  in  the  Company's  service  ?— Upoa  my  word,  I  do  not 
know. 

Can  you  form  a  guess  ?— I  really  cannot. 

One,  two,  or  three  birodrad,  or  foar  hundred  ^--I  have  no  means  of 
knowmg  what  there  an  in  the  ceded  and  conquered  districts. 

Is  there  not  a  very  large  propoitioa  of  those  foreigners  ?— Not  that  I 
know  of  I  there  are  tereral  foreigners  I  have  understood  em^yed  by 
Bi^ltsh  gentfemen,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Chandcmagore  and , 
OnMbra.  aod  tibe    fctelgn    settlemenUi   but  I  believe  they  ate  not 


Are  there  not  many  of  Uie  indigo  plaqten.  Frenchmen  ?r-I  should 
nAermppoK  not,-  u  ftr  u  mj  ottmioti  goetibut  t  have  not  |o«lfi4 , 

aifcbte4be«MiiAM;<'       ■      ■      ''■•■■■■■-■'::,■ 
^^^  "'— -^    '■$»*'■'-'      '"■■•"■''    ■■■■■■' 'J^ 
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CiktPle^  ^' BkUeVi   .  Ae  yba  were  id  the  revenue  department,  and  therefore  must  beac*,^ 
BM}i  quainted  with  the  collection  and  payment  of  the  revenues  ;  in  the^vieni:, 

of  the  Company's  commercial  transactions  being  abridged,  or  of  their 
investments  being  diminished  by  the  interference  of  open  traders,  woald» 
in  your  opinion,  the  revenues  be  equally  productive  as  under  the 
eltisting  system  ^«—l  should  not  suppose  the  revenues  would  be  rou^^ 
affected  by  it.  .   r* 

.  Would  they  not  be  lessened  in  proportion  as  the  open  tradeis  interfered 
with  the  Company's  investments? — ^I'he  only  mode  in  which  I  can  con* 
ceive  it  would  affect  the  revenue  would  be,  by  throwing  out  of  emplpy;/-; 
ment  several  people  who  do  pay  revenue  to  government  on  account  of 
ihetr  land^ ;  if  that  way  it  would  probably  affect  the  revenue;  but  I  should 
not  suppose  to  any  great  extent* 

If  that  interference  had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  Company's  inyept^' 
ment,  would  it  not  in  all  probability  occasion  an  increase  m  the  invest- 
ments of  private  traders,  and  thereby  give  full  employment  to  all  the 
persons  that  would  otherwise  have  been  working  for  the  Company  ?-t-; 
If  the  private  traders  could  carry  on  their  concerns  with  effect^,  of  course, 
k  wouid. 


JOHN  STRACEY,  Esq,  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows:: 


I' 


John  Sfracey, 
Esq. 


Mr.  Grant.]  How  long,  and  in  what  capacities,  have,  yoii  served;  the. 
East  India  Company  ? — Between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years,  in  different 
departments  ;  some  time  in  the  judicial  department,  and  the  rest  as  under* 
secretary  to  government. 

On  whai  establishment  } — The  Bengal  establishment. 

State  In  what  parts  of  the  country  you  principally  resided  ?— I  was  in 
tl|e  district  of  Tirhoot,  in  the  prov'mce  of  Bchar ;.  and  at  Momensing,in 
tW  district  of  Dacca  ^  and  at  Cawnpoor>  in  the  ceded  provipces^ 

•Front  your  experience,  can  vou  state,  whether,  und^r  the,  system-  eC^ 
tl|e  Company,  the  great  mass  or  the  natives  of  India  live  in  a  ^te  qJli 
comfort  and  contentment  ?— •!  certainly  think  they  do,  in  every  respect. 

j-iWith  reference-  to  the  climate  in  which  th^ylive^  ^e  tliey.QomfartaWj^i 

lod£ed» 'fedi.«o4 clothed F-^t^Speakipg of  thcmaii it 99^Ji^J^gfBf^ft^4'i 
^w .     V  according; 


t-/  fi 


itae&tAmg to  their  habiU  «nd  custoiiMt  I  cooiider  the  nalivei tobe- m  wjeil,   J9km^,'^ruqfii\ 
u  happy*  and  u  coat«nted  as  uny  set  of  people  in  the  world.  , , ,  £c^ 

i '  "Wtre  the  trade  to  India  laid  open,  and  British  subject)  penaiUed  fi^eelJ^, 
0^  at  lea^t  in  greattji  increased-  numbeTi,  to- pervade  the  interior  oriht 
CtiiiRtry,- would  sach an  event,  in  your  appreneouoB^jtdhdtoidisturb'ithft- 
comfort  and  contentedness  which  you  have  described,  or  thc'rcvisraftiiTn'. 
from  the  different  instances  I  have  known,  1  'am  certainly  of  o;>inion, 
that  great  disturbaaces  would  be  excited  amongst  the  HatKieslty  the  £kirt> 
peans,  who  would,  in  all  probability,  be  guilty  of  the  greatest/ 
ttcpuet.    '■■    ■ 

"Is  that  opinion  founded  upon  any^  specifTc  experience  ^--^veral  diS*. 
/ierent  instances  have  occurred,  both  with  Europeans  out  oftbeCtM^tNuiy.'s. 
•ervicci  and  those  in  the  Company's  service,  and  also  in  the  King's 
«efVictfi  :■■.■;■.! 

Mention  what  species  of  oppressmns  those  are  to  which  jrou  parttcuhif^ 
-refcrf— While  in  Tirhoot,  I  think  there  were  two  gentlemen,  atdilliereni 
tallies,  tried  in  Calcutta  for  maltrealing  the  natives;  one  oi  ihem  endea- 
vouting  to  extort  confession,  on  the  idea  of  having  been  plundered  t  ano 
tber  on  the  charge  of  disfiguring  some  women  ;  both  of  whom,  I  believe, 
were  tiiied  and  convicted  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  offences  charged 
against  tbem-  '-.-  '.       i  • 

-What  do  yoii  mean  by  disfiguring  ?—^It  is^niKuber  of  y^re  back  ;  ^l 
tke  disfiguring  I  believe  was,  taking  off  the  end  of  tbfiir  nose  to  dii^gure 

them.  .    ■   :■  ,  — '  -"-^ 

Did  it  happen  in  procuring  from  the  nose  the  ornaments  they  usually 
wear  there  ? — No,  cutting  off  the  tipoflticnose;  this  gentleman  WM  obti>> 
aected  with  a  native  female,  who,  through  jealousy,  mutilated  the  women 
as  I  have  described,  to  which  he  was  conceived  ta  be  an  Mfcessbiy'idrfd 
was  tried  for  that  oiSirnce,  and  was  convicted,  I  be)i«re;  fnCdknttd':  >l 
rrecollect  lb  instance  while  I  was  sub-secretary,  whereiH  a  nUmbti- of - 
-I^ascarsr  denominated  I  believe  fiaUa  Lascars  in  Calcutta,  the  peoplfc- 
:vhose  profession  it  is  lo  navigate  vessels  in  the  river,  tind-io  load  and  uh- 
load  ships;  many  of  those  were  employed  in  a  ship  id  the  rinrer,  the ' 
captain  of  which  being  short  of  hands,  suddenly  set  sail  and  carried  IhMn ' 
■away  foi-  Europe;  the  government,  upon  receiving  information  of  this, 
.to«1c  up  a  ship  for-  the  express  purpose,  and  dispatched  'it'  tuflth  W^ 
clothing  to.ili£  C^K  oif  <3ood  Ht^K^tabriog  tfaote^pM^d^back^witb^i)^' 
«  '  captaiib 
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Jolm  Strac^t  captain  also,  but  whether  it  was  successful  or  not,  I  4o  not  know.  Them 
jBiq.  •  were  several  instances  of  misconduct  aUoof  Eairopeans,  while  I  waami^ 
gistrate  of  the  district  of  Cawnpore.  Some  of  the  European  soldiers  were 
guilty  of  breaking  into  a  house  of  an  European  trader,  which  house  was 
defended  by  some  native  watchmen*  in  which  one  of  the  soldiers  ^a| 
killed,  and  the  natives  wounded  ;  f^ome  of  the  former  I  apprehended  jaal. 
eeflt  to  Calcutta  for  trial,  but  they  were  immediately  jBcquitted,  in  coiitpp 
xjuence  of  the  proprietor  of  the  house  not  thiid^ing  proper  to  proaecvte  -ijf^ 
Calcutta,  the  distance  being  so  great. 

Were  British  subjects,  in  greatly  increased  numbers,  to  visit,  or  to  per- 
vade, the  interior  of  the  country,  is  it  your  opinion  that  such  injuries  as 
those  which  you  havie  described,  or  other  parallel  atrocities,  might  be  ma- 
terially multiplied  ^-»-i  certainly  consider  that  great  excesses  would  resitlti 
Europeans  kick  upon  the  natives  with  a  certain  degree  of  contempt ;  tbcn^ 
are  often  totally  ignorant  of  their  manners  and  habits ;  and  some  tfarougli 
ignorance,  and  some  through  intention,  would  be  guilty  of  very  great 
excesses. 

You  have  stated,  that  in  one  of  the  instances  referred  to,  the  prosecii«- 
tion  was  dropped  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed  party,  by  reason  of  thedis* 
tance  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature ;  is  it  your  opinicm  that  a  freqtienft 
resort,  on  the  part  of  the  natives  of  the  interior,  to  the  supreme  courts  of 
judicature,  would  be  morally  practicable  ?~-I  believe  not ;-  in  all  casfis^ 
however,  in  which  a  native  complains  against  an  European  for  any  act 
of  felony,  or  violent  oppression,  oy  the  present  regulations,  the  expencet 
of  the  natives,  both  plaintiff  and  witnesses,  are  always  paid  by  the  goveni#» 
ment,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  proceed  to  Calcutta  and  return. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  offences  in  question  became  extremely  fi^ 

3uent,  would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion,  co»equaUy  lo  extend  that  ia- 
ulgence,  throu|h  which  the  suffering  parties  are  enabled  to  resort  to  jus* 
tioe  at  Calcutta  f  «-^That  must  depend,  1  should  suppose^  entirely  upon  the 
ncmber  of  cases  that  would  occur,  and,  cons^equentty,  upon  the  number 
of  Eurc^icans  that  might  be  allowed  to  reside  m  toe  interior  of  the  country  ^ 
if  ibese  occurrences  were  very  frequent,  the  expense  to  government 
would  be  extreme ;  but  I  should  suppose  the/  would  always  allow  it,  ai 
it  is  ifaeir  pmscac  practice. 


*' 


In  spite  of  this  indulgence,  might  not  the  ilaiives  b  the  inlierior  suftr 
immense  inconvenience  trom  the  necessity  of  making  n  lonff  journey,  bo» 
fm.  <lMF>jJ9mk43tefl:dlo  jttstiM  MmfiiMdimm'EMt  mkigmiM  «iraf  ircMa 
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Asfr^ous^  and  fomilin  and  occu|»tions,  U  a  rery  gieat  ffnennce »  and    John  StHe^t- 
tt  nAbr  ioitances  they  go  into  a  ctimate  and  oou&try,  ofwhich  tbey  are         1!^r 
IMallr  ignonmt.  ' ,— ^ 

f^Do  yoa  mean  tb  impl^,  that  tlie  distance  of  the  leat  of  jtwtice  woi)ld  bo 
ftiBost  serioDs  incotfvenieocci  eren  were  that  juiricc  free?-^Tike  diitButL 
ittbe  greiiest  incohVenieoce ;  for  in  many  initanee*,  I  beljcw  -  it  may  b^ 
^ktcnded  as  Bir  ai  ten  or  twelre hundred  milei.  ''' 

„^ould  it  be  possible,  without  of^nce  to  the  natioD^fl  pr^udl^es'of 
j^glishmeii,  to  invest  the  courts  of  the  British  magistrates  with  criminal 
jn^rudicHon  orer  British  subjects  in  general  ^— I  think,  suppofting  the 
magistrate  to  have  the  power  that  he  has  at  present  of  apprehending, 

£c  instead  of  sending  them  to  Calcntta  in  all  cases  short  of  ftlonjr  ahtf 
rder,  a  remedy  might  ht  found  for  giving  the  Mtives  redress,'  by  girirfg 
couru  of  appeal  or  courts  of  circuit  the  potrer  of  deciding; 

Ton  are  aware,  that  in  the  courts  which  you  have  just  mentioned,  the 
mode  of  trial  by  jury  ii  not  established ;  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  trial 
^jnry  could  be  introduced'  into  those  courts?— Most  undoubtedly  not( 
MO  not  think  it  posiible. 

,Ia.yoor  judgment,  would  -the  frequent  exercise  of  a  ^oerctve  and  d^* , 
Mttc  authority  over  the  persons  of  British  subjects,  00  the  part  of  the" 
British  government,  or  its  public  functionaries,  in  any  manner  aJ9iect  the 
estimation  in  which  the  natives  generally  hold  the  British  character  an4  ■. 
name  ?— That  is  a  ntatter  so  completeljr  of  opinion,  that  I  really  do  not 
know  exactly  how  to  answer  that  questioq  ;  a*  an  opinion  of  my  ownj'>I 
tliivk  ft  would  ;  but  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion. 

n^he  opinion  you  have  just  stated,  founded  upon  that  knowkdgik of  ' 
tlie  natives  which  you.  have  acquired  from  your  experieoce  2— My.  opimott  . 
is  founded  upo^  sove^fei^  cases  of  Europeans,  that  I  eao  only  judge  froMo 
them  i  the  natives  certainly  would  think  an  European  degraded,  bybeingl> 
fi«quently  brought. io^Q  the  court;  for  the  higher  sort  «f  natives tbiolbA- 
thfenuelves  extremely  degraded  by  beii^  so  l»ougbtintoa  court •fjustictt'jt. 
and  they  would  attach  that  degree  of  degradation  to  the  Europeans,  I  v^ 
prchf no,  thfc  they  do  to  thejjuetvcs.  i       r  1 

jin  a  foroMrmni;  ^  wwitf— cd^  iastancc  in  iifck^lPgtfUPUiwt  of 
•ranMion  wu  cominitted  by  frcoBuaander  of  a  foitisb  vessel,  M  tome' 

Batta* 


'4B0  «1HOT£S  OV,«VIDBMCE  OtM'Hi: 

A'/iAiH&niifiry,    3atti..Lucan.r(Ki  the  wppoiitian  tbita  Freetrade-wtth  Xndi«!iriiiefes'ft< 
(■&(}.  blishcd,  and  the  IndiAn  coaMsgtRcnHy.laid  opcDtotbe  resbrtoC-trttding 

^'^•i^'  ■*  vessels  from  this  country,  are  you  of  opinion  that  such  acts  of  violence 
-tnigiic.frequeniljulix  place  ?— The  instance  alluded  to  was  perpetrated 
.  even  alflpou  under  tlie  eyei  of  the  govcromerit)  if  therefore  £urop«iUis 
,  ofere-altoyiiedto  Ravigate,  ortogotoall  ports  on  the  different  (;oaatftDf.Co|ro< 
..xnAndel  or  Malabar,  similar  acts- 1  should  think  likely  to  occur ;  and  if -they 
did  occur,  the  redress  given  ia  that  instance  could  not  be  givea  iher«,>and 
^hcetVect  I  should  think  very  prejudicial  to  the  Briiish  name. 

Independently  of  the  oppression  common  to  all  such  acts  of  piracf, 
.pa  whatever  people  committed,  are  they  attended  with  any  pccu)iar:hard- 

.  ships  when  committed  upon  the  people  of  India  ? — It  depends  mate^i^Dy, 
I  bcljeve,  ui^on  the  cast  of  natives  on  whom  the  grievance  has  been  C(^- 

'  mitted  ;  with  several  casts  of  Hindoos,  if  the  provisions  are  iiot.Jaid  >t\^J>y 
their  Brahmins,  tlieywill  not  eat  (hose  provisions  on  board. of  ship,  and 
coDsequcntlv   in  a  voyage  from  India  to  Europe  or  the  Cape  of  Good 

.  Hope,  the  natives  on  board  ^uch  ships  must  starve. 

Have  you  ever  known  any  instances  fif  unlicensed  European  adventureri 

wandering  through  the  inierior  of  the  country  ? — While  at  Cawnpcurc,  I 

think  I  recollect  one  instance  of  a  British  subject  having  abKondcdfrpm 

'  one  of  the  Company's  ships  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  across  ihe  Peninsirfa, 

■  ctming'i-ito  the  district  of  Cawnpore,  when  the  police  officer  inimediafi-ly 

"apprehended    hihi  and  sent    him   to   me;  anii  /,  with   ihe    autliority  of 

government,  sent  him  to  Calcuira.     There  were   some  other  instances  : 

one  of  a  Frenchman,  who  came  up  lo  Cawnpoie  as  a  trader ;  he  was  also 

"■ppyehCTuft-d,  and  by  the  orders  of  government  sent  to  Calcutta  ;  a  third 

was  an  oflicer,  who  had  been*  \n  the  service  of  Scindiah,  and  wounded  at 

the  battle  of  Assaye  :  he  was,  1  believe,  a  half  cast,  but  being  in  European 

dress  he  was  apprehended  by  the  police  ;  I  sent  hjm  to  Lord  Lake,  thpn 

with  the  army  ;  f  am  not  perfectly  sore  whether  he  was  detained  by  Lard 

Like;  or  sent  to  Calcutta. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  saw  at  Cawnpore  an  adventurer  who  had 
'  croMcd  from  the  Malabar  coast ;  «an  you  stare,  roughly,  what  distance 
•  th«r  person  musr  have  travailed  l—l  should  think  about  thirteen  or  four- 
itecnliundned  mrlet. 

r  "Mutt  Ke  tMt  have  come  ttwoogb  Ao  MahntM^ArDimonsJ^Ysii- he 
must  have  come  through  the  country  postesied  bj  Holkar  aod  by^SouiiUi, 
Vni  a  put  of  the  urritoriei  of  the  Buah  of  Gohod. 


mwT'VBnxxi^eommm'iysaum.  itVf 

«';i>1»7ew judgctoent mty the ouim of Indit b»dsierib«l m bofehJaa w^'i-  .'hMS^mas. 
'.ivokural  and  s  nuuitifactaring<]iii9k-^^MMt  nndaabtedlj.  Bsq. 

'  .  In  both  chartcten  do  they  not  work  far  more  chei^ty  thin  the  Mtirci 
6f  this  eoonny,  or  of  Europe  in  general  ? — There  is  no  compariMn  I'ererjr 

'thing  !i  much  cheaper,  the  articles  of  cloathing.  and  other  articles;  tnd 
their  labour  ii  mncb  cheaper ;  that  Tailed  of  course  in  different  parts  in 
which  I  was  situated ;  I  think  in  the  Dacca  province  it  did  not  •mountio 
more-  than  3j.  6d;  or  is.  9d.  per  month  ;  in  Behar  to  about'95. ;  and  tx 
Cawopore  to  about  7^ .  6d. 

Do  you  mean  for  agricultural  or  manufacturing  labour? — Merely  la- 
bouring people  ;  men  who  come  to  do  daily  labour,  as  busbandmea 
Work  in  this  country,  doing  up  gardens,  or  dressing  lands,  or  any  thing 
of  that  kind. 

-  The  gains  of  the  labouring  classes  in  general  being  thus  limited,  have 
Ihby  the  means  of  purchasing  European  commodities  ?— I  certainly  should 
think  noc ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible. 

- '  You  have  stated  the  grtins  of  the  labouring  classes  in  India  at  incom- 
parably smaller  than  those  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Europe ;  do  yoa 
mean  to  imply  that  the  comforts  of  the  former  are  less  in  the  lame  pro- 
portion? — ^Tlie  n.itive  of  India,  I  conceive,  is  as  happy  and  coDtented 
jO  bis  situation  as  any  of  the  lower  orders  of  people  are  in  this  CQuntry. 

Are  not  the  simplicity  and  frugaliry  of  the  native  habits  i^reoablo  t« 
the  nature  of  the  climate  under  which  they  live  i — Yes. 

It  it  your  judgment  then,  that  the  cheapness  of  living  and  of  labour  in 
India  proceeds  from  accidental  and  precarious  causes,  or  is  rooted  in  the 
climate,  s)il,  produce,  and  inveterate  usages  of  the  country  f— i  thiskjt 
is  from  the  permanent  cause  of  climate  and  of  soil. 

In  your  judgment,  is  it  probable,  that  under  any  circuoistancc**  the 
ouu  of  the  natives  of  India  will  draw  a  great  portion  of  the  comiQoditiei 
which  they  ordinarily  use  from  this  country  i — I  do  not  ftnow  that  they 
use  any  thing  in  their  ordinary  use  from  Europe,  except  it  is  some  few 
'  woolleos  or  t^d-dotha,  which  they  may  have  accidentally  got  at  «.  very 
chwprat** 

.  •'  ■      -■         :•  ■■       ■  -  .      .■■-■  .f     ■■•,'■   1   -.  M 

^i  8  S  ^re 
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Jphn  Stracejft        Are  x\ity  likely  to  use  European  commodities  under  any  change  of  syi- 
Esq.  tern  which  can  be  adopted  ? — I  should  think  not. 

,  Do  you  consider  the  Indian  markets  as  at  present  fully  stocked  with 
European  commodities  ?— I  had  very  litile  opportunity  of  observing  that ; 
but  from  the  frequenVand  continual  sales  of  European  articles  in  Calcuttii 
by  auction,  the  natives  had  every  opportunity  of  procuring  the  articles, 
they  wished^  if  they  had  the  means  of  purchasmg  them. 

.  Do  you  intend  to  imply,  that  the  sellers  of  those  articles  were  reduced 
to  the  method  of  auction,  from  the  impossibility  of  disposing  of  their  com- 
modities  in  any  other  manner  ? — I  have  undeirstood  that  to  be  the  case, 
but  cannot  speak  positively  to  it. 

Were  those  articles,  in  fact,  to  be  had  at  very  cheap  rates  ?  — Somctimdf 
I  believe  they  were^  and  generally^  1  understood,  noc  exceedmg  the  Eu- 
ropean price. 

Can  you  state,  whether  the  weavers  and  other  persons  concerned  in  the 
provision  of  the  Company's  investments,  or  in  the  manufactures  of  salt 
and  opium,  are  not  protected  from  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  commer- 
cial residents,  by  specific  regulations  and  laws  ? — There  is  a  specific  regu-» 
lation  for  the  guidance  of  the  comtnercial  residents  bow  they  are  to  provide 
the  Company*s  investments ;  if  any  native  under  those  regulations  tbiaks 
himself  aggrieved  by  the  commercial  residents,  gomastahs  or  agents,  he 
may  complain  to  the  public  courts  of  justice,  when  the  complaint  is,  as 
well  as  I  recollect,  referred  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  resident  to  settle';^ 
i^id  if.the  party  aggrieved  is  not  satisfied,  he  again  applies  to  the  courf|^ 
when  his  suit  or  cause  is  taken  up  in  the  same  manner  as  against  any  other 
individuals. 

What  are  the  public  courts  of  Justice  alluded  to  in  your  answer  ?— ^| 
Those  tliat  are  established  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  zillah  courts,* 
and  the  city  courts  ;  there  is  a  court  established  in  each  city,  and  in  eacli 
district;  that  depends  entirely  upon  where  the  aggression  has  beea 
committed. 

« 

Is  it  not  the  practice  of  the  Bengal  government  to  publish  all  ita' 
gylatjons  in  the  country .  languages  for  general  information  ? —Thej^ 


•f.m..4j!.i.* 


I  • 


atiff  the  ebllecfton,  who  are  directi^'to  distribute  th«Ai  to  tbe  ntjecil/or  Jahx  SlirMif;^- 
eomsellors  attendant  upon  tfacftiflferent  courts,  andcttber  natives; '  EtqJ 

"  'fifaVeyou  known  instances  in  which  redress  has  been  grttnted,  undel'the 
Ail^'dmstanccs  described,  to  persona  aggricred  by  commerciat  fesidtfbts  W 
tfthtr  public  functionaries  r — I  do  not  recollect  any  speciBc  case ;  Wit; 
tffose  cases  nrast  be  alcaost  ianumet«ble,  1  conceirej  in  tbe  difiereDt 
courts.  ......    .j.ii 

'  Ts  it  known  to  you  whether  the  r^olations  of  tbe  Tndfau  gon^di^tt 
tfe  usually  laid  before  tbe  British  I^rliamentr — ^Tbat  I  do  nut  knovr:  "  '^' 

Tbougli  you  cannot  recal  any  specific  instance  ui  which  penoitr 
•egriered  in  the  manner  before  described  have  received  redress,  do  you 
iieoollect  that  such  instances  hare  in  fact  occurred  } — I  recollect  having 
i^ral  complaints  laid  before  me  against  the  conduct  of  the  gomaatahi 
^OT  agents  of  the  residents ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  cases  of  extorting 
qioney,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind;  they  were  the  usual  complaints  for 
Msauft  or  battery,  and  I  have  settled  them  the  same  as  between  tfny 
oth^r  two  individuals. 

(Examined  fnf  the  Comntiltee.) 

Doe*  not  the  same  law  apply  exactly  to  the  Coinpah/a  oacrftierciaf 
residenta  as  to  every  other  person  having  dealings  wUh 'the  native 
leavers? — Exactly  so;  I  apprehend,  if  it  is  against  a  Company's  jervaftli| 
^e  trial  takes  place  in  the  court ;  but  I  believe  there  must  be  some 
reftrence  to  the  government  before  he  can  be  removed,  bat  f  do  ntrt 
recollect  the  point  having  occurred  ;  it  is  a  number  of  years  since  I  wa^ 
a  magistrate  in  India  :  I  know  there  is  some  specific  regulation  hcr^t^ 
proceed  respecting  Company's  servants  in  such  cases ;  the  regulations 
•re  all  printed  ;  the  specific  r^ulations  I  do  not  immediately  recoUect.  ,.,. 

'.  Do  you  think  that,  practically  speaking,  merely  the  poweriif  trcnp¥j 
iJAg  individuals  who  may  go  to  India  under  a  Parliamentary  enactment^ 
would  be  sufficient,  without  a  positive  direction  in  tbe  Act  of  'PtiVtiH- 
i^ieQt,  that  a^ty  transgression  or  evasion  of  an 
^□tghy  any  Europfun,  sliould  ipso  facto  be  tol 
rf  ^be  country,  subject  to  Ihe  remission  of  that 


Awernmcnt  r — 1   am  certainly  of' opinion,  that 

iDpittd  be  allowed   ip  the  interior  of  the   ' 

^ll^J^oa  on  the  pari  of '^ttie '  gbver'ament, 


certaiftly 


Tr 
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Jehn  Mt,acejfj  oertaiDly  be. tundeF^he' strictest  regoYations;  a  clause  of  that  kind:  M^fl^ 
£l|q«^  be  .of  great  eflf^t^  ia  .prevent]  ug  their  beii%  guilty  of  any  acts  of  viotefioe, 

or  of  aggiression,  aijld  thereby  would  t^nd  to  benefit. 


..  x.« 


"    « 


...Wofuld  it  not  relieve  both  the  district  magistrate  and  fhel  sirprein(» 
government^  in  some  cases  where  they  might  hesitate  from  the  odium^^ 
exercising  a  strong  act  of  power  ? — I  should  think  it  would,  because  tb^ 
tercor  of  such  a  clause  would  certainly  be  efficacious  in  preventing  many, 
acte  of  oppression. 

.'■'■•■.  '    '  •  '■  ■' 

Having  been  in  many  diflfercnt  parts  of  India,  and  having  bad  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  the  dispositionof  the  people  of  those  parts,  can 
you  form  any  opinion  of  the  proportion  the  Mussulmen  bear  to  the 
Hindoos^  in  point  of  number  ? — In  the  district  of  Momensing  1  n)ade^ 
calculation,  as  well  as  I  now  recollect,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  distHet^. 
who  amounted  to  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  hundred  thousand  ;  th^. 
prpportion^  as  well  as  I  could  form  an  opinion  from  those  who  attended 
the  public  courts,  bore  about  five  to  three  in  favour  of  the  Hindoo. 

\  ft 

■ 

In  the  upper  provinces  how  does  the  proportion  stand,  in  your  idea  ?— , 
AtCawnpore  1  made  a  calculation  of  the  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of 
an  order  of  government  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  consumption  of  salt, 
but  the  precise  number  of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  proportion  of  Hindoo 
inhabitants,  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect ;  I  think  the  Hindoos  are 
Hiore  munerous  there,  in  proportion  to  the  Mahomedans,  than  they  are- 
iiL the  eastera  parts  of  Bengal.  -  •     ./ 

:  Do  yoiL  consider  those  Mussulmen  who  have  been  put  down  from  the . 
officea*  of  p0wer  and  emolument  equally   contented   with  the   British, 
aovereignty  as  the  Hindoos  are  ? — Most  undoubtedly  not.  for  men  who- 
have  b«eii  in  the  habit  of  having  arbitrary  power  and  authority  do  not 
like  to  nriinquish  it. 
.  .  '■ 

Do  you  apprehend  that  disturbance  to  any  extent  among  the  MussuA-^ . 
men  might  produce  danger  to  the  British  sovereignty,  as  long  as  the 
Hindoos  are  contented  and  satisfied  with  the  British  government  ? — That 
depends  entirely  upon  the  leader  or  the  individual  who  might  start  up  ; 
io  the  upper  provinces,  a  man  of  ability,  whether  he  was  a  Hindoo  or  a 
MahomedaOg,  would  in  ^bose  provinces  be.  followed,  I  conceive^  by  a  • 
great  ntidilMr  of  both  sects. 

.:;.-/^  ■*  - '  '  "'  •  ' 


Ula  there  reaaon  to  iniagine,' 'that  ine  ocbuMsinoet'  ib  the  <  Gavnaftidp.  * 
'  \  .        .  alluding 


•RS^ftrdpj  t^,  UQfortUQ^tp  <;4ta;ftrqphe  at  Vellore,  coujd  pr(\duce  any  John  Slracey^ 

— aiatfnightJi0ecUn  u&Wfwefeh^thfe'M^  r—'^'^  -^  * 

ut  down  tjtie  Brftwh  power  ?^lTi6cftc^it^       tosV^tefrd 
oceurred  since  I  left  India:  I  ham  no  fuith^r  JhfM^hiatimi'^t^^ 
ittfay9et^;^^tb^B  i^at  J^^iave  gained,  Ffom  verbal  repo/'ts,  pamphlets^  and 
Mhi^r  publicationit:  1  came  to  Englai^d  in  1805/ ahd'tfikt  bcddHrM^in 

.^r;.  ^  .  -■■■,••.'■:  j..'.-t^  t»  .'^iu-rri*)/'; 

How  many  Europeans,  not  in  ttie"^rvl<?6'of  thfe^'CbrhfjIMyy,*^^ 
tbink  are  now  resident  in  tbe  interior  of  Bengal  ? — I  haVe^fMt'^lQtiavH^li^ 
whatever;  tbere  were  several  Europeans  in  the  district  of  Tirhoot^but 
their  precise  number  I  do. not  r:coIlect;  there  was  onlt^'^boe 'hl^Uhe 
district  of  Momensing,  who  was  a  Frenchman ;  and  iti  the'  distHt^^ 
Cawnpore  tiiere  were  only  the  soldiers,  and  the  suttlers  attached  to  th^ 
caatoomerits ;  there  were  no  European  settlers.  \  :     ^  U 

*i.  .    .  .         .  "        .K.'iJj  lij  ill.  > 

h  As  far  as  you  know,  are  there  not  i  good  many  foreign^t^  attiongM 
those  resideilt  i^:^  the  interior? — I  believe  there  afe  in  Calcutta,'  b^ ^ 
•lo  not  know  that  there  are  in  the  interior ;  there  may  b^  «ome  few^^M   -^^^ 

1  .  Were  not  the  Europeans,  formerly  entertained  in  tfic  scfrvice  of  the 
l^ative  powers  of  I^dia,  principally  foreigners  ?— I  believe -thpyw*!^^ 
%tttbe*<oiBrt  of  the  Nizam  and  in  tbe  Mahratta  setvice  them  'wenf'iomt 
£iiglishmen,  but  im>stiy  I  believe  were  JPrehc^aien.      "      '»>»«;  .k. 

Did  not  the  whole  of  the  Europeans  enfertt^ined  by 'tfhe»Mahrilt8 
chieftain,  Scindiah,  withdraw  themselves  frbm  his  iteiViiMs^on^'aftevtlni 
€dinii>eHeement  of  the  war,^  under  a  proclamation  of  the  Bengal  govern- 
liient  holding  out  encouragement  to  them  to  do  so?-^*-!'  bt^lieve  ibhie 
withdrew  under  the  proclamation  of.  the  govemmerjt  5  but  i  belteveaAo 
that  Scindiah^  after  the  battle  of  Assaye,  and  thef  Ukitig  of  Ulefortreaa 
of  Allighur,  dismissed  a  good  many  of  thiem  ;  the'half  cMt  I  h#0e(bdV»ti 
mentioned  was  a  captain  in  Scindiah* s^  service,  and  wa^'  dfstitisBMt'  iiDBi^-^ 
lately  after  th«  battle,  along  with  the  other  officers  that  were  with  that 

.  .^Have  you  heard  that  tlie  Mahratta  chieftain,  Hdfei^i'  imderaBmapprH- 
bension  of  disaffection  on  the  part  of  his  Euro'pean  oifii3^tij<pMi^eiii 
all  to  death  ? — I  do  not  recollect  hearing  of  the  circtitxMitiinM  ;^^ere'#ei» 
several  of  our  European  officers  taken  by  flolkari''*iii'''th«''4retneatfiti€ 
Colonel  Monson*s  detachment,  who  were  put' ttfdiith  6yttblfca»p/in| 
X4o  not  know  that  be  put  any  oCtho^ein  his  own  servioe  to  death. 


^4  1  l"*  h 


lStr4ifieff^   5  Ub  ywr  etmc^^,  thi^  there^ w^W^hcM^lr  be  the  same?  e Ad6d 
fiftq-f  formerly,    either  for  the  native  princes  of   India  to  entertain,  'W^ 

I    Europeans  to  be  entertained  in  their  service,  under  those  circumstances  ? 

-^At  pwesewt^l  *(*€vi^th^rS1s  asjiecifitf  article  in  the  treaties  bf  alr^^^^^^ 

niidve  flotrersy  that  th^  shall  not^fempilby  or  tietain  driy  Europdabs  ii^ 

.  their  service ;  abiding  by  that  article,  therefore,  I  do  liot  see  ho^  tH^jP 

could  well  employ  them. 

loWith'rrferttice  totbe  di^aflfec^on  and  dismissal  of  the  officers' fofmerly^ 
'  ilr  Seititdiahri  serviee,  ^o  not  ybu  conceive  thit  those  circumstances  miist 
prove  discouraging,  either  to  the  native  princes  to  entertain  European 
officers  in  their  service,  or  for  European  officers  to  be  so  entertained  ?.— 
That^l  llM>iUd'tiitnk;w«>uld  entirely  depend  upon  the  advantage  that 
each  would  expect  to  derive;  the  prince  in  regard  to  the  services  hi^ 
expected  to  receive,  and  the  European  the  emolument  that  was  held 
oatfdhiift.      ' 


■;a 


'Ho  ybu  suppose  that  the  nati^  princes  can  now  put  the  same  trast^ 
^.a«l  fomieri^' in  European  officers i---I  reatty  do  not  know  how  to  answeir' 
that  question^  it  depends  so  much  upon  circumstances. 

Db'70^  understand  whether  thete  are  any  treaties  with  the  native  pqw- 
ei^j  4>y  >iMbicH  they  stripuktc  not  to  employ  Eurbfjia^ifi^in  their  service, 
except  with  the  Pcishwa  and  the  Nizam  ?— I  always  understood  with  all  of 
them  ;  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  the  treaties,  excepting  one,  I  think,  wUh 
thtfislifcairti ;  'but  I  understdod  it  was  thd  sanic  with  all  the  t)ihcr  pbWrs,., 
tfet  f»ajah  of  Berate  the  rajah  of  Jeypore,  and  others.  ^' 

*il  [The  witiicss  withdrew. 

i  /  .'JAMBS ' WILUSy  Esq.  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows : 
James  Willis        ^^*  j^damJ]  You  are  a  Commissioner  of  the  Customs  P-*-!  am.  ^''' 

^  ^HiMriteng^hatveyou  been  in  that  situation  ?•— -About  seven  yeai^  ^^^ 

half.  ^'  -^'  '•  ■''■•  ■  -''^/V 

•    Have  you,  in  that  situation,  had  an  opportunity  of  considering'the^fa(f6  ' 
of  the  illicit  trade  carried  on  in  voyages  to  the  port  of  London  ? — ^Fr9m 
tb«'srcbof»-df  ihirvoffitcrsj  -"^  '   ' '  -  '    "  •  "'^  * ''"' '  ;•'-' 

J* :.  ^''  ^':. ''■>>■      ^5    •-■•-■':•;      1  •   •        ■■■,'*'■  '      '  -^-'-i 

lMr>i(h^g4KiJtoiM>ei(^ira<U>iaotlier  pirts  of  dni  Ictti^ddtn^/ <lo^ '^ 
tiluuw  knowledge 


kpewiedge  joi  tbftC  kik  from  the  *4«e  aourcea  t— From  th*  fttttcM  nf  fhd  /«#■»«  H'lt^^ 
9fficen.  ..->(.,■         g^; 

■  ■:.    ■  ■  '     '-^ ^,,— ^-^ 

Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  ptriKolarljr  with^he 
D^tuTc  of  the  East  India  importations  by  the  CoBapoijy  {-"•^Mare^  from  dM 
lepom  of  the  officcn.  ..  .      ,,      .,■ 

_....:..     •:   ..  Mov- 
Have  you  considered  how  far  the  openinganimportatioia  trade  from  the 
East  Inuies  to  this  country  would  be  likely  to  increase  itlicic  tnid^'or  ' 
amnggting?^ — It  has  been  considered  by  the  Board,  who  btVe  fcfoMed  < 
VpoD  the  subject.  ■■■.     *  .in 

You  have  likewise  considered  it  as  one  of  the  ptrsons  sigoiog  that  KV'  - 
port  ? — 1  have. 

'State  to  the  Committee,  whether  you  think  the  illicit  trade,  Qir.  stoti^. 
gtine,  is  likely  to  be  increased  by  an  enlargement  of  the  trade,  and  by  per-  • 
mitting  afcee  importation  to  differcot  ports  of  the  kingdom  i — 1  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will,  from  the  various  opinions  of  our  respective  offioecauponr' 
the  subject. 

In  what  respect,  or  in  what  way,  do  you  suppose  it  will  have  thft-eJ&cf }  ' 
—The  more  the  trade  is  extended  and  dispersed*  the  more- 1  tbtok  would' 
be  the  danger  of  smuggling  we  have  to  appreheiid.  .  ^ 

There  are  certain  guards  anri  regulations  now  adc^tcd  by   order  of'  the , 
Board  of  Customs,    for   the   purpose   of  preventing  illicit^  trade,  -an4  ' 
particularly    for    the    purpose    of  preventing    illicit    trade    from  East 
Indian  impoitaiions  ;  do  )ou  conceive  that  tho&e  regulations  and  guards 
would  be  equally  applicable   to  prevent  it  in  a  trade  to  the  out-ports  ? — 
Some  of  the  out-pprts  are  better  adapted  than  others  for  the  reccprioii  of  ' 
East  India  ships  ;  and  those  ports  are  specified  in  the  report  of  our  Board,'  . 
which  are  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Bristol. 

,The   East  India  trade  is  carried  on   in  ships  of  very  considanhle  .  ...... 

burthen  ;    the  trade  (o  China  in  ships  of  very  large  size  ;  the  trade  to  thC'i 
different  ports  of  India  in  ships  of  not  less  than  600  tons? — Except  the 
extra  ships.  ,  t ' 

Do  you  consider  ihat  the  size  of  a  ship  in  which  the  bade  is-cai^ied'Oi), 
affords  the  means,  with  greater  facility,   of  preventing  smuggling? — I 
'  ]  coDCeiyf  t;bat  t^  4I9^T{  th^.ship  tbc  noie  •fii!CtBal  ^be  guavd 
,      J  would  ' 


J[M9t»:1KdU$,  «K>^  fae rfliieo  withfto  port ; .biU:  l:6hpuld coiM:civ4:^ tb«li.sc^ 

^^•qjL  approach  nearer  the  coast  than  Ufger  shipSj  and  therefore  QlOf]e^ixi|ig|Uo|^ 

might  be  expected  therefrom. 

Than  ispoa  die. approach  iOf.sniaUar  ships  to  theb  pprt.ioS  dtiimtift 
you  consider  that  there  would  be  a   greater   likelihqodi*  of  smi^;g)infi; 
froin  them  than  from  large  ships,  in  approaching  their  port  of  delivery  r 
T^I'dOy  certainly.  •.  •  :  -ivm.:? 

You  consider  that  to  arise  from  the  security  of  guarding  a^  largr  shifi 
with  a  larger  cargo,  and  consequently  greater  value  ;  that  you  .guard Hr 
greater  quantity  of  cargo  in  a  large  ship  than  in  a  small  one  .^^ rl  understapdL 
from  the  practical  officers,  those  large  ships  are  not  so  easily  guarded  ^as. 
smaller  ones  in  harbour. 

•  In  the  approach  to  a  harbour  in  their  voyage,  when  they.coaic.vkh-^ 
ifi  the  chops  of  the  Channel,  for  instance  ? — I  should  think  there. «h>u14 
be  more  cknger  from  small  ships  than  from  large  ones  there,,  most  .mi«i 
doubtcdly. 

Do  not  you  consider  that  the  dispersion  of  the  cargo  into  smaller  quan- 
lities,  by  being  loaded  on  board  smaller  ships,  is  likely  to  produce  a  gnoat^ 
cr  quantity  of  smuggling  than  larger  cargoes  on  board  larger  slMps  •rrX-, 
should  conceive  so. 

Your  Board  has  reported  that  the  trade  opght  not  tp.  be  carried,, pq,  if 
carried  on  to  the  out  ports,  in  ships  of  a  less  burthen  than  from  three  hun* 
drcd.and  fifty  to  four  hundred  tons  ? — Yes. 


•    r        » 


Sopposrng  the  trade  to  he  carried  on  to  the  out-ports^  such  a3  6rtltol| 
li^-etpool,  Hull,  Greenock,  and  soon,  in  ships  of  that  diminished  siie,,^ 
ni%  you  of  opinion   that  that  would  give  a  greater  facilitytp  ^Oltipgiiog^^ 
than  having  the  trade  carried  on  as  it  is  now  in  large  sbipSp.  jdir^crly  to.thip' 
port  of  London  ? — I  should  think  so,  certainly. 

Do  not  you  consider  that  an  increased  number  of  ships,  irrcreased  in. 
censequciiGe  of  their  diminution  in  point  of  biirtbeo,  *  would  tend  likevvijie 

to  the  increase  of  smuggling  ?  — I  think -so,  ;-•'.•   :,;:;,.-i 

.■Are  yoit  acqoaiitted  belter  with  the  state  of  the  port  *©f.,;|JLvvg9ql, 
or  the  approaches  to  that  poit  ? — Never   having  ,bco^  tj^u^>  Lji|^re.>|i^j^ 
the  leait  knowledge  of  it ;  but  there  is  one  of  our  practical  omccrt  now 

t*'^^"^  in 


itoAMnAuMi-^^vAdtei'beeA  lately  thereon  lerviiee,  who  Mb ^ipdtfciOM  JUArMlir] 
ikaxp^i  htg  name  11  Flood,  hewtnipectorof  tfaieriTen'  ■>  . 


^.  Wis  be  tent.dowo  to  Liverpool.? — ^Yes,  the  year  before  last ;  not  with 
t  wew  to  this  quesdoo  bat  to  correct  tome  irrrgiilaritiefl  tSiat  tvcre  koofwa 
to  exist  in  the  port* 

,        •  •  ■ . 4. 

You  hare  made  a  distinction  between  smuggling  apprehended  in  |Kkrty 
and'  the  smuggling  apprehended  upon  the  approach  to  the  port ;   are 

?rou  of  opinion '  that  the  smuggling  in  the  approach  to  the  port'  \i 
ikeljr  to  bo  more  efFectually  prevented  when  carried,  on  in  large  tea^ 
sels  tn  few  numbers,  than  in  small  vessels  in  larger  numbers  ?-^  rbit<  if 
my  opinion,  clearly. 

,  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  smaller  vessels  and  larger  numbers  going 
|o  different  ports^  instead  of  being  all  bound  to  one  port,  as  to  the  ^rtof 
jLohdon,  would  increase  the  quantity  of  smngghng  ?«— The  more  the 
trade  is  dispersed^  of  course,  the  more  the  danger  of  smuggling  mutr 
be  increased. 

If  that  trade  is  carried  on  along  a  long  line  of  coast,  is  there  a  likelihood 
of  the  smuggling  being  increased  from  that  cause  ?— That  must  depend 
dpon  the  guard  that  is  on  the  coast,  both  the  water  and  the  landrguard* 

« 

Do  you  conceive  the  guard  in  the  Channel  to  be  better  than  the  guard 
along  the  other  parts  of  the  coast  ?-— Most  undoubtedly. 

Do  you  conceive  that  guard  can  be  afC^rded  with  greater  facility  thaii 
don^  t^e  other  lines  of*  coast  ? — Yes,  most  undoubtedly  ;  the  guard  on 
the'iouthem  coast  consists  of  fourteen  cutters,  thirty-six  six-ooivd  bests, 
and  sixty-fivi  riding  officers.  On  the  western  coast,  it  conibists  of  cen* 
IKitiersi  thirteen  boats,  and  twenty^seven  riding  officers..  Qn  the  eaittro 
ctest,  nine  cutterSj  eleven  boats,  and  thirty-two  riding  officers; 

What  do  you  teean  by  the  western  coast  ? — ^The  coast  opposite  Ireland. 

Do  you  mean  the  coast  of  England  in  St.  George's  Channel  ?-~Yos.|  the 
toast  of  England^  opposite  to  I relando 


l^m  what  point  to  what  pohit  !~Frbm  the  Land*$  Ead;iipt#Oiriisle, 
width  istheestmtofMirjpotti^*         --.  .>/.-;•:;■,  ^. • 

5  T  Frobi 


# 


M»fs  WdtiSt       From  thence  northward,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scotch  CdmWNstoftetii 
•    ^"l-  coQituences? — Yea.  ''■ 

Wliere  docs  the  eastern  coast  begin,  and  where  does  it  eiid  ?*^PVoin 
Miirgflte  up  to  Ber\vick.  •"■.< 

Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  knowmg  the  conduct  of  the  owners  of 
Indiamen,  in  respect  to  illicit  trade  ? — ;I  never  heard  rhat  they  wert  con- 
cerned in  it,  nor  do  I  know  how  they  could  be  intereBtdd. 

Have  you  iiad  any  opportunity  of  knowing  the  conduct  of  r^e  East- 
India  Company  wi  h  respect  to  the  regularity  of  the  importation  of  theic 
cargoes  ? — I  never  heard  any  complaint. 

Have  jrou  ever  had  any  reaion  to  suspect  that  thei«  was  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  £ast- India  Compjiny,  in  their  imporrations  of  cargoes,,  to 
bring  ihem  in  illicitly  ? — I  cannot  conceive  that  it  is  for  their  interest  t» 
attempt  any  such  conduct. 

In  point  of  fact,  yon  know  of  no  such  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Ohb* 
pany  r—I  hare  not  the  least  recollection  of  such  a  circumstance. 

Should  you  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  owners  of  private  vessel^ 
or  the  cargoes  on  board  private  vesse's,  importing  generally  undera  free 
trade  to  the  different  ports  of  the  kingdom,  would  have  inducements 
to  smuggle  f— 4  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  reason  to  suspect  that  thef 
would* 

Would  they  have  the  means  more  readily  afforded  them  to  jmug^ 
than  such  ships  as  the  trade  is  now  carried  on  io  ? — Cernunly. 

■>  Mi^t  individuals  become  owners  of  ships,  under  a  free  trade^  where  it 
was  carried  on  in  bottoms  of  from  350  to  400  tons,  with  a  view  to  smng^ 
ogling  f — They  njigUt,  certainly ;  I  do  not  say  that  the^  will  do  so,  b«* 
ihey  might. 

You  consider  it  as  pr&cticable? — Certainly.  ' 

What  do  you  think  as  to  the  probability  of  it  ?— I  think  it  probable. 

Do  yon  think  that  the  probability  woultt  dctcod  to  wh^-cdrgoei  Mag 
fua^ggled  in  that  way  J— ^N«, 


»  tl9,|rW'COoc«iiv  tbat  smuggling  m  cbulccd  bf  the  port  of  iniport»t|on  /tftiTl  'f/(^^. 

ftom  India  being  more  direccly  anJ  immediately  under  the  eye  of  tbe  '      'I^^',' 

Board  of  Customs  ? — No  doubt  of  it,  and  particularly  So  by  a  recent  re-  '- y ',■ 

gttUtivtk  Adopted,  of  Acoding  tide-waiters  to  meet  tbe  diips  upon  tlncir 
•ermd  io  the  Dowm,  aad  to  occompuiy  them  to  tlie  doclu. 

■  I>>  yon -conceive  that  the  officers  are  more  likely  to  exert  themsel^  in 
the  ditdwogt  of  ttieirduty,  by  being  more  immediately  uoder  the  eye  of 
ibe  Beafd  f— They  ought  to  do  so.  : 

■  Are  yoa  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  tbe  importation,  and  tra^e  in, 
l»iim  piece-goods  ?— Merely  from  the  leturaa  of  the  practical  offi^ers^ 

Can  yon  speak,  of  your  own  knowledge,  with  regard  to  any  facnitiea 
■ttimg  mm  the  nature  of  that  trade,  to  carrying  it  on  illicitly  ^"r-The 
AnallneM  of  the  package  certainly  must  afford  miM'e  facility  than  many 
Wfaer  artides-of  a  more  bulky  nature. 

po  you  think  that  there  is  likely  to  be  considerable  injury  to  the  revenue 
from  re-landing  piece-goods  imported  for  the  purpose  of  exportation,  <hat 
«re  entered  lor  the  purpose  of  sucb  exportation  F— Certainly. 

po  you  think  that  dan^r  is  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
,*i6iit-port3  to  which  the  fight  of  intportatioD  should  be  ^vftn^T*-Ycsi 

tiare  you  got  witli  you  the  reports  on  which  tbe  commission^f  formed 
their  reports  ta  the  Loxds  jof  the  Trcaisury  i — Yes,  1  have ;  2  hare  alio  an 
lUutract. 

(Etamined  bj/  the  CommiUee.) 

.,  Hare  yoo  brought  thoae  docunieDta  by  your  ova  iDcrit  motioi^  6r  b/ 
.  4^re  of  any  person  f— Ipropoied  ininy  answer  as  to  th^  iclectii{)n  (^  larer- 
pool  and  odier  ports,  to  have  neferred  to  these  xeturs^V  x;opic9,  h^w  been  ' 
luade,  expecting  an  order  to  be  ^iven  by  Parliament  for  them;  I-'h^re 
bnogbt  them  of  my  own  wctWfU  *»  Ardpf  to  make  aifch  .use  of  tb^  a» 
ought  be  mcesttry^ 

Uwe  theie  abstnets been ^«p«Kd  wder  tbe  idirectioh  tMT'tnc  dobnmi*^ 


v;  SD8  .MlffUTES  OB"  WiBBMO&OH^tlK ' 

"XHieg-ftfiflis,        'W£rc  any  practical  officers  sent  down  to  the  out-^m  ?r»No^  wirfr  s 

i-£iq.         '-Tiew  to  this  inquiry,  buton  other  business.  •  ■ -'•  r-   ..-.:. 

'*  '      '<<         ''  ■        ■     '..r-i'v^ 

' -'Goold  any  opinion  be  formed  what  nddittonat- warer  guard  and  Iwd. 
V  officers  may  be  necessSTy,  to  give  the  same  degree  of  security  to  tbc-  re  venue 
^frora  the  Indb  and  China  trade,  which  it  possesses  at  preseat } — That  is  a 
-.matter  which'  has  never,  yet  come  under  the  consider«tioo  of.tbe>BoBxd, 
but  undoubtedly  it  will,  in  case  the  trade  shall  be  extenckdj  a>  is.,pi^ 
posed,  to  the  out-ports,  become  the  duty  of  the  cooamisHoners  to  cbAsideii' 
•-thatv 

Do  you  think  that  any  mode,  of  carrying  on  theimport  and  export  tradtf 
from  India  and  China  could  be  devised,  so  little  exposed  to  smuggling  and 
frauds  on  the  revenue,  so  free  from  the  objection  of  an  increased  number 
of  officers,  and  at  so  little  expense^  likely  for  all  articles  ad  valorem,  pro* 
curing  their  real  \'alue,  and  the  duty  payable  tbcrcon,  as  bitnging  the 
whole  trade  of  India  and  China  to  th:  East- India  warehouses  and  docks, 
immediately  under  the  inspection  and  superintendence  of  the  superior 
Board  of  Customs  ? — That  question  rrquires  more  consideration  than  I 
»  \  ;■ :,  bar«  at  present  time  to  give  to  it;  nodoubrthe  present  system-is  as.ptrfect 

.w-..  .-..^^         a;  can  be  well  expected,  under  all  circumstaoces;  but  whethcF  one .Olittre 
perfect  can  be  devised,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say. 

According,  to  your  professional  knowledge  of  what  msy  be  practised, 
•  from  what  has  been  pracrised  in  different  parts  of  the.kingdom»'.can>yod 
Dot  apply  that  knowledge  to  the  question  now  proposed  toyou  i-^l  tljinic 
the  present  system  is  as  perfect  as,  under.all  the  circumstances,  can  be  ex- 
pected; but  certainly  there  may  be  evils  in  the  preficot  system. 

If  shipaof  350  tons  were  at  liberty  to  come  and  §o  from  diffeneot  ports 
along  the  coast  of  the  kingdom,  open  to  the  possibility  of  re-landing  pro 

'  hibi'ted  articles,  or  iuticles  on  whicha  gncat  drawback  has  :been  allowed, 
is  or  is  not  the  danger  of  smuggling  greater  than  from  the  mode  in  which 

'  the  Tfade  is  "now 'carried  on  in  largec  ships  going  from  a. single  port  f — I 
ttiink'l  ftan  givcn'an  msner  already  to  that  qucatiob  io  llic  affirmative; 

'Tdu' hire tU ready  stated,  you  conceive  the  revcfiue  ^n.considerable 
'.ba^rd,  ;^ocording  to.the  kogtU  of  coast  the  ship  has  to  riin  ;  in  your 
, .  ppiiiitH^  w^ld  pot.a  Sf'H  situared,at  the  eDtran<;e  of  the  Channel,  sur- 
<  loundcflb^lirUis^cti^sfrsinaidof  the  excise  and  c^stomi^  be  a  most  de- 
...Mfablet  f^fmk  BFft*'J*ifi^«H  otter  accfww?!^  were 

i<  fticb  as  to  meet  the  approbation  bf  the Bcnrds  of  cilsfomsiiaexciie?'--! 
ahoud  think,  more  preferable  thao  a  port  to  the  northward. 


it.:'4fTiiej<th«6bM|'MMlfm<:6fibc'ebiiiBintonenrofacdteAadcuftDlMi,  u  ;AiMMr*4Kli^ 

fiven  in  their  report  respcctinjE  IJrerpoo),  Hull,  Mid.Bristal;- govcfned  iiSlS* 

y  the  great  accommodanofu  afforded  in  those  ports,  within  the  ports  ? —    ■*     i  ii»  '  "iJ 
^  The'reftsMs  f^r  tfM^''selfctt6K'crf  fheportj  of  Hall,  Briato))Wtd  llvetpoo), 
"''•re,  becstiSeftVej^are  already  warehoiningpoTtv,  afibtdtng  gre&ter  secUtity 
'  in  the  npintBti'  of  the  Board  than  any  other  ports,  ia  the'  ports  theih- 
Mlves,  Mud  bevottse  there  ara  already  eittbliihmentt  at  those  paTM-u.wuK* 
bousing  (kfrn.  -  v       ,     ;   •  .f 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  you  that  the  accommodation  tias 
framed  upon  the  accommodation  within  the  ports  and  with  no  relation 
to  geographical  situation  ?— -I  think  so  i  that  was  the  imprcisian  irii  my 
miodatibe  time. 

i-  fThe  Wttocii  wiibdrew.}  ■ .  >.  ■ 

\--     Mr.  X)HN  L^  wu  colied  in,  and  exanuned,  ufoUoirs: 

•*t    Mr.Jm^ey.'}    What  sitoatioo  do  you  hdd  at  the  India  Houk  ?—    MT.MnLrt, 
■Asfeistant  cteik  to  the  committee  of  priTatcttnide.  •  '  * 

.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  standing  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
.  -  iMmcd  for  the  pitrpMc  of  preventing  the  deviation  of  shipii  en^ycd  in 
'  the  Company's  ictvice,  and' for  the  detection  ai>d  pimiabmBnc.ii  pcraans 

•who  shall  be  concerned  ia  illicit  trade  ?—Ccitainly.   ■•      . 

-    Have  yon  a  copyof  those  orders  i— I  hiTe>  -■  : ; 

[The  Witness  produced  them,  and  they  were  read  uMlonrs:)' 

"  STANDING  ORDERS ^rfieClwr*q^i>im-/«r««fo(fe£ri»i(erf 

^*- -Company  qf  Merchant!  ^  Englaad,  iratUpgio.'tUe-Ettit  Imiies, 

'  :  "  Jbr  preoaUing  tht  t/eviation  ^  sh'p$  etnfioyedinAh^Gvfipai^^t 

**  tervkft  aitdfor  the  dettcthn  and  puwbmeni_  nf.ffiV^fif  vhff 

*'  shall  be  toacemed  ia  illicit  trade. 

"  I .  u  ;^t  a  Cddrt  of  Directors,  held  the  l  ith  aS&eptavhtrii^e. 

""         "  Qidereii,  That  it  be  bstandlng^order  of  this  coirtf;«t4l!ife-AMii^c, 

"'    ^  tv^tiiiii  six  weeks  after  each  of  tfie  Cdrnpaiiy't  fMfM(%rtd*b(fMnd 

y  '"*'"  ^^iipsls'plt'ifed'  the  coftimandcir^nd  Ollicei^'thWtdP  Et6'Bbf^m«ned 

.  ;>v.    Wgitt'iiiif  a'liii^  6>famWHr,of  6rW^  ttefe'tod«hi&^      tv^hom 

^  i.    ^  -:iJ  .l-:t:-».\ii..-.  .rt;  o;  j;.,:]  c  .;..i;  -j,-  uvAn'i  j:,,i:;   .-Jiiji.j  Uuili 


'Bio  ■mmmt.mtsnamtexmt'nm  ^ 

M^i^^nt^,     ■    -'^'itisirfeTT«dtoRiak«  strJctoiqiiMyitttolhereumHof  ant'dMiattona 
« — .—^^—J  *^  'which  EkallhBve'be^n  made  byBuoh'aflhipdijnng'the'n'ho)e<coufsa 

*^  of'  her  voyage,  and  that  the  said  committee  do  with  all  conreiueot 
"  speed,  rtport  their  opinion  tberrfOd  ttUhe  court."     ''     '  -    -     ' 

*'  At  a  Court  of  Directors,  beldtbeSSd  May  477r.  - 
;  "The  court  taking  intocoBsidetatJon  the  mlsdivef  Srialrfg  to  tl« 
*'  Company  by  the  illicit  trading,  both  outward  and'hOnieward- 
"  bound,  of  the  commanders  and  officers  of  ships  Tn  the  Company's 
•*  service  ;  and  it  having  appcarefl  by  infornratioflB  received  from  the 
"  officers  of  government,  and  by  other  proofs  laid  before  the  court, 
.  ■**  that  Mjch  practices  are  frequently  carried  on  Btlbreign  pottp,  or  in 
"  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  out-ports  in  thislcingdom,  to  which  the  ihipb 
*'  proceed  contrary  to  the  orders  and  instructions  given  to  the  com- 
"  manders,  or  by  means  of  Teasels  w4lich  meet  the  Company's  ships 
"  at  sea,  and  there  deliver  to  and  receive  goods  from  them  : 

*'  Resolved  unanimously.  In  order  to  detect  and  bring  such  of- 
"  fenders  to  punishment,  that  ft  be  a  stUttdiBg  ordw  of  tnii'courr, 
"  That  the  clerk  to  the  committee  of  private  trade  do  within  four 
*'  weeks  next  after  each  of  the  Company's  homeward  *bip8  stioJi  ba 
**  cleared,  collect  from  the  rfiips' journals,  and  from  letters  aii^  ptb«r 
*'  lhings\vhrchsha!lcometohiiknowledge(andwhichhe  shall  examine 
*•  for  the  purpose)  an  account  of  all  the  ship's  proceedings  to  «r  to- 
"  -wards  any  port  or  place  both  outwonl  and  hettieward  bound,  minl^ 
"  out  or  contrary  vo  the  Company's  orders  4r  inffructiorfs,  tttd  of  aN 
"  the  ship's  dcviatiMw  froth  or  Mtering  in  the  course  of  htt  voyage 
"  in  the  English  Channel,  or  elsewhere,  and  do  state  the  same  in 
*'  writing  to  the  chairman  end  deputy  chBinDani''iKid3ls0'tb'tlae  re- 
*'  spectiyc  committees  ot  private  trade  and  shipping,  in  order  that 
*  soch  waiters  may  regpedtitrly'be  taken  lotd  oomideratioii  by  the 
"  joint  committee  of  private  trade  and  shipping,  pursuant  to  the 
f*  starring  order  of  thn  <:outt,  nvade  the  1 1th  day  of  September  last  t 

'  •*  and  k  is  ftirther  fCsolved,  that  in  caie  the  committee  of  private 
"^  trade  and  shipping  ihall  not,  within  six  weeks  afttfrsuch  state  laid 

'  ■*  hefofe  them  as  atoreBsid,  report  to  this  court  that  such  -ships,  pro- 
"  ceedmg  to  such  ports  or  {itaces,  without  or  contrary  to  theorden 
^  of  ihe  Coinpanv,  and  such  deviations  or  bitermg  weiW  necessarjr 
**  <u,  prudent  for  the  safety  of  the  &b?p  and  cargo,  the  Company's  so* 
«  licUor^i^'ll  be, informed  thereof  by  the  ^erk  ofthcsaid  cummrttce, 
**  and  6*  shall  foitbw'ith,  without  iufther  oi'ders,  file  ablli jntbc 
**  Court  of  EKchc4ji^  j^^a^  tbfe  46ftmiattder  of  soch  ship/ and 
,  :-.V  such  other  persons  as  couolcl  shall  advise  to  be  necessary  pofties, 
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th$ff}nti  ^^'^  ^^^h   hMing  been  concet ned  in  iiltcir  ttade,  and   M0,  jA^;/1^4k^ 
praying  a  full  di^o^ery  thereof  snd  relief  for  the  damages  tufttoitlcd, 
thereby  Muring  all  other  penalties  sccording  to  Act  of  Ptfflia* 
ment   made  in   that  behalf,  vrhich  suit  shall  not  be  slopped  or 
stayed  by  any  order  or  vote  of  court  or  any  commrttee  thereof.' 
^*  Resolved  unanimously,  That  it  be  a  standing  order  of  this  court, 
that  when  any  suit  is  ordered  by  this  court  to  be  brougjit  a^^ainbt 
any  person  or  persons  on  account  of  illicit  trade,  upon  any  inform* 
^  atk>n  or  evidence  laid  before  the  court,  the  proceedings  rticrcon 
*'  shall  not  be  stayed  at  any  time  after  the  ne);t  subsequent  courts  by 
•'  any  order  or  vote  of  this  court  or  any  committee  thereof* 

**  Resolved  unanimously.  That  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Company's 
**  ships  in  the  River  Thames,  the  clerk  of  the  committee  of  private 
**  trade,  sh^ll  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  to  the  mastcr-attcnrfnnt 
and  surveyor  of  shipping,  and  thereupon  the  master-attendant,  or 
his  assistant,  or  in  case  they  shall  be  otherwise  previously  employed, 
then  the  surveyor  of  shipping,  or  his  assistant,  shall  forthwith  re- 
pair on  board  the  said  ship  or  ships  before  any  goods  shall  be  de- 
livered, and  shall  carefully  examine  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
hold,  and  of  every  part  of  the  lower  deck,  and  report  to  the  com* 
mittee  of  private  trade,  what  vacant  space,  if  any,  shall  remam 
therein  that  is  fit  and  proper  for  the  stowage  of  goods  ^  and  also, 
whether  any  packages  appear  to  have  been  removed,  disturbed,  or 
**  rephiced  during  the  homeward-bound  pasaage. 

**  Resolved  unanimously,  That  if  on  examiiiatton  it  shoald  be  re- 
.•f  ported  by  the  officer  or  officers  above-mentioned,  that  any  space  is 
"  left  in  the  hold  proper  for  the  stowage  of  goods,  the  commander  of 
"  such  ship  shaU  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  Company  the  sum  of  ^.100, 
**  for  every  sixty  cubical  feet  of  such  vacant  space,  unless  it  shall 
*'  appear  upon  the  ship's  journals,  or  other  authenticated  paper,,  that 
'•  the  said  commander,  upon  his  application  in  writing  to  the  go- 
*'  vernor  and  council  at  the  settlement  from  whence  he  was  last  dis- 
**  patched,  or  to  the  supra  cargoes  in  China,  was  refitised  a  larger 
^'  quantity  of  goods  i  or  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  committer  that  - 
<'  such  vacancy  had  arisen  from  the  settlement  of  the  cargo^  or  some 
••  other  unavoidable  accident,  during  the  course  of  the  voyage. 

^^  Resolved  unanimously^  That  the  commanders  of  the  CxHnpany'a 
^  ships  be  directed  by  the  said  committee  not  to  open  nor  permit  the 
'*  hatches  of  their  bhips  to  be  opened  on  their  arrival  in,  fKe.r^ver 
•«  rhames  till  the  officer  or  officers  above rnenlipneiJ  shaft^conjp  on 
^  iHiard  to  Ae  purpose  of  sucb  wminati^  ..  .  T   >    • 
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Mr.  John  Lei.      '        ^  It  frequehthr  happening  that  practices  of  smuggling  by  this 

"  G)mpany's  officers  are  discovered  by  his  Majesty's  officers  of'the 
customs,  and  suits  are  brought  thereon  which  do  not  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  court,  and  compositions  are  often  made  of  such 
suits  very  much  to  the  prejudice  of  this  Company  :  <• 

**  Resolved  unanimously.  That  this  Company's  solicitor  do  forth- 
with  apply  to  his  Majesty's  commissioners  of  the  customs,  and  re- 
quest, that  they  will  be  pleased  to  order  their  solicitor  to  give 'this 
Company's  solicitor  an  account  of  all  suits  now  depending; ;  and  also, 
from  time  to  time,  of  all  suits  that  shall  hereafter  be  brought 
against  any  of  the  commanders  and  officers  of  this  Company's 
ships,  for  practices  of  smuggling  of  East  India  goods,  and  of  all  the 
<^  proceedings  thereon;  whicn  account  the  Company's  solicitor  shall 
forthwith  communicate  to  the  chairman  and  deputy  chairman,  and 
to  the  respective  committees  of  private  trade  and  shipping,  in 
order  that  they  may  pursue  such  measures  as  shall  appear  proper/' 

Do  you  know  that  copies  of  those  standing  orders  are  given  to  all  com- 
manders of  outward-bound  ships  with  their  instructions } — Immediately 
after  their  being  sworn  in,  copies  of  those  instructions  are  given  them-,  as 
well  as  a  printed  book  of  instructions, 

» 

Do  you  know  that  by  the  terms  of  the  charter-parties,  by  which  the 

'  Company's  ships  are  engaged,  the  commanders  and  the  first  and  second 

mates  of  each  ship  are  bound  to  keep  exact  journals  of  all  transactions  that 

occur  during  the  course  of  the  voyage,  together  with  a  diary  of  ship's 

courses,  winds,  8cc.  ?-— Most  certainly. 

Do  you  know  that  the  officers  above*stated  are  bound  to  deliver  upon 
oath,  if  required,  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee  of  private  trade,  the 
journals  and  diary  stated  in  the  former  question  ?-*-Certainly. 

Do  you  know  that  those  journals  are  in  fact  invariably  kept  and  delK 
vered  ?*«-^Invariably  so. 

Do  you  know  that  upon  the  return  of  the  homeward  bound  ships,  the 
commanders  deliver  up,  at  the  India-House,  all  the  orders  and  papers 
^  which  they  receive  abroad  or  in  the  coune  of  their  voyage  r—>Rcgu« 
larijr  so. 

Do  you  know  that  those  joumab  and  papery  are  very  minutely  examiped 
to  detect  any  deviation  or  illicit  practice  in  the  omise  of  the  voyage  ?— 
4C«rtainly  so. 

If 
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..fri^plMid  ?!-?f>^h  »;«beidkity  .of<ldr»:<^         seon  » tke.>  J9t}tnal«»0  n^eived    "^rr::! 

V  |n4iaUealcd  \Brft  ibe  Kverai.fMrikefsr  tO:be  their  *Mi^ikiAijv>itraaJi^  4be  cqoi- 
muiclef  Isi^ifiiisnl  pi^>ers  alsa  dt^iiarerecii  tbe  jeaultkit  the  iKOcaedubg^  of  thee 
Company's  govcrncntDts  abroad,  onuukiikdiog 'and:  loading  th^  and 

every  transaction,  appertaining  to  the  conimander*8.c<ioclu&tldxamined»  to 
codkct  (mm.  thoie  partjcolani  an  accouat  of  all  thei^bip'^f  {laoceedings 
outward  oTi  hcmcwaid^boiuad}  without  or  contra  to  tb^^Oivpooy's  orders 
ai>d  imtrwttQmii  and  o£l  all  deviations  6rofB  or  loitcriogriipili^  course  of  lier 
voyage i  a  detail. of  which  is  submitted  in  writing  to*  the  Onaimittee  of 
Private  IVade/  who  invariably  examine  the  commander  personalty,  pre- 
vious ta.  bia  i>eing  deemed  eligible  for  a,,  further  command ;i. lb ii  inves- 
ligation  takes  place  previoua  to  the  entire  miyment  of  :the  pjrocecdSE  of  the 
private  fneight^  and  a  final  ac^u^tment  bSwecn  the  C^nipaay  and  the 

.  owner  for  the  fteighA^nd  earnings  of  the. ship ;  and  if  tbere^idiould^  in  the 
eounse  of  the  investigation »  ap(^:ar  the  minutest  davrntion <fnodf&  the  Com* 
pany*s  orders  or  instructions,  the  Commiicee  of  Private  Irade  recom- 
loend  JS^r  the  adciption  of  tbe  Court  of  Directoi^  such  punishamt  aft  the 

vOaiure  of  the  offence  m^y  merit,  either  a  reprimaDdy  fine^  soapenmu^'or 
diagwttal  from  ihe.CoaiyanyV  service^  .^         ■    .>      .. 

Where  any  officer  of  tbe  Company  is  either  charged  with  or  suspected 
jrf  tiioh  defialmh  or  any  illicit  fmotiees,>ia  suob  peison^fpenfiiUdd  Iq 
jresucne  ao.y  eomtnaad  ior  tbo  Cooipany's^  lesvice  till  be  hat  docdiayged 
•  bimaelf  of  such  puspicion*?T«rMQst  undoubtedly  not. 

» 
Do  you  know  whether  strict  orders  are  not  givoi^  aad  precaotions 

taken,  to  prevent  the  homeward*bound  ships  from  loitering  at  any  out- 

.  f)ort  or  i9  .the  Chaonel  ?«— The  contact  eatwed  into  •  bctwaeo  the  last^ 

Jlndia  Company  and  the  ftwncrsi  caUed  the  cberter-party»  prqvidcBy  that  if 

any  commander  puts  into  any  port  in  liis  outward 'voyage  for  ibe^-ipurpose 

of  illicit  trade,  himself  and  owners  are  liable  to  pay  out  of  tbe  freight  jt  100 

.f>er  day  for  every  day  the  sbip>resiiaim  at  such  port  of'  domtioi^.  arid  the 

freight  received  is  to  be  considered  as  unlicensed  good^.:asid-  Sforfelted  lo 

the  Company :  the  charter-party  also  provides,  that  if  a  commander  touches 

At  tbo.isla|idof  Asccnaion,  or  sails  fvoati  St.  Helena  ior  the  nigbti  ;wfthout 

ficftnisaioo  of  the  Company's  government,  the  owners  aind  ataster^dMlU 

'  li^eit  out  of  the  freightjCflOOi.  italsa  covenants^  that  tf  the  ^octtiai^ 

touches  >(  Barbadoes,  or  any  other  island  or  port  in  America,  wiAout 

orders^  the  owners  and  master  shall  forfeit  in  iike  manner  out  of  the 

tiimgfa^ia!p«jtfiaton0BMy4fn|tW<M  %t  fuVther 

.psonaton^aks  iabttorrfiaatif  pajEly^that  imi  «asaM)witHp^|^  into  any  djf' 

■       SU  :   :.-'-thb 
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Mr.  John  Lee.   the  western  klahds^  or  Plymouth^  lor  any  port  of  England  and  ]bc4gn4,  or 
-1—^     any  other  port  Or  ports  in  Europe,  without  orders*  me  owners  and  iM^tfr 
shall  pay  to  the  toid  Company  out  of  the  freight  «£500  for  eviery  suoh 
bfFence^  as  well  as' their  daily  demorage  for  such  tinoe  as  the  fth^  renMin^ 
or  as  she  shall  lose  by  the  deviation.  «  '     *;. 

Are  orders  likewise  given  by  the  Company,  that  revenue  officers  shall. b^ 
received  on  board  the  homeward-bound  ships  as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  the 
Channel,  and  have  access  to  every  part  of  them,  to  detect  any  iJlkit  prac^ 
tige  ? — Certainly  so. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  every  ship,  does  not  a  survey  take  place  ad  to  her 
^towage,  to  see  whether  there  is  any  vacant  space,  or  any  packages  have 
been  removed  or  disturbed  for  illicit  purposes?— On  the  ship's  arriving  at 
•her  moorings  in  the  river  Thames,  intinaation  is  given  by  the  clerk  to^  the 
committee,  to  the  Company's  master  attendant  and  surveyor  of  shipping^, 
who,  or  their  officers,  proceed  on  board  previous  to  the  opeiiinlg  6i  ijfe 
hatdhes,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  state  and  condition  of  the  tibld« 
.  Sfnd  of  every  part  of  the  lower  deck  ;  the  master  attendant  reports  to  the 
clerk  of  the  Committee  i^  any  vacant  space  remains  therein  ;  and  whether 
the  ship  is  stowed  conformably  to  the  Company's  regulations,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  their  contract.  There  is  also  another  description  of  Company's 
officers,  called  a  surveyor  of  private  trade,  whose  duty  tnibe^rst  instance 
on  proceeding  on  board,  is  to  examine  the  ship  before  she  begins  to  work, 
to  see  whether  the  holds  are  full;  and  if  not,  to  render  an  account  to  the 
Committee  of  Private  Trade  of  the  vacant  spacer  and  when  the  ship  is 
not  at  woiky  to  affix  locks  sent  on  board  by  the  Company,  to  all  the  hatch- 
ways and  sc^^tles  feading  into  the  hold,  and  to  kej^p.  the  keys  of  ^he  same ; 
also  the  keys  of  the  gun-room,  ports,  lazaret,  bread-room,  and  powder- 
room  ;  and  on  discovery  of  any  of  those  places  being  opened  clandestinely^ 
it  becomea  his  Sh^y  to  report  the  same.  The  surveyors  have  also  directions 
to  rummage  the  ship,  whenever' they  shalljudge  it  necessary,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  discovering  illicit  trade ;  and  every  morning,  before  he  unlocks  the 
natches  or  scuttles,  to  examine  every  part  Of  the  ship  not  under  the  Com* 
pany's  locks;  if  he  shall  discover  any  illicit  articles,  his  instructions  are  to 
lecure  the  same,  and  report  it  to  the  Commitiee  of  Private  Trade.  If 
the  Surveyor  connives  at  clandestine  trade,  he  is  subject  to  clis»missal  from 
ibi^  jCompany^s  service*  The  Surveyor  kdepa  4i  jaiiraal  of  dajjly  M^ns- 
fi^tiops,  ahd  reeulaf  accounts  of  goods  received  and  delivered  out  oi^th^ 
l^ip,  as  well  as  the  state  q(  the  stowage  f  •  tbd  ofikec^  of  the  q^stoms.are 
permitted,  jointly  with  the  Company *•  siuveyon^*  tt^  fccu|f^.^j)in-rQaqpi9 
ports^  and  scuttles,  with  locks  andchaiitt  }  alio  to  put  locks  on  tne  several 

hat^hwaySf 
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■Hbners  at  Brtaol;'  Ll»e«|*)i>li  Hull, uGjlaagow, > ■&«il0fikt.PiJfi¥''4K!iPfl."' 
■Jle>rcd«tle,  MaochMW,  Bi^ningkanl^.SWWc^»lfo>ft!^^tS^S  ^{  =ffl',?i'' 
•Hlbe;  SloefctXtfti  MdJPJjimootk  <    n.      ,i,.J  vlj  .lliv/  ^Imm     b!'  ,m,>n 
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,",.Ib  consequence'  of 'ihe-pfecatitidm  tak^n  b^  ttie  Ootrtpan^;  have  tlijc 

ftedtio^i  of  such  illicit  practices  in  the  captains  or  superior  otBbtn^  iKCti 
sg^uent  or  upfrequent  ?— M>t  A'cquent  wiiljio  my  experience. 

,  CTh?  WitocQ  witdre.^ 

[[Adjoomed  to  Monday,  ele«n  o'clock< 


'  '    " ' £u»as,  3"  dic'MaS  1813.' ''  ;' '  ^"  ''' '"'  ■'"■  '  " 

'Ae  Right  Hon.  Johk   Sullitas  in  the  -CfaaiiN  .  ..  ■  ■ 

The  Committee  Room  was  cleared.    The  Commiti^deleffmined 'that 
Ij^e  juwne?  of  the  agents,  appointed  to  act  bri'thetoaH  irf-lh^'l^rtrtioners 

.ll^ain^.the  reaewp!  of  ihe  ^st];rniia'CdiTlpa 

{iven  in.    J.     ^  /  '    ''"''■  ' ' ''    -"  "■■"'''  .■?')! I'n >-  ■ ;  ^  -ri  -i-ii 
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You  gkve  to  it  such  consideration  as  those  questions  referred  to  your 
Board  required  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  conceive  ihat-the^pehirig  that  trade  lo  the  oiit-ports  would  be 
the  cause  of  an  increase  of  illicit  trade  or  of  smuggling  ? — I  should  think 
it  would. 

Are  you, particularly  acquainted  with  the  geographical  situation  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Clyde  ? — Finding  it  necessary  some  time  ago  to  make  soaae 
arrangements  on  the  west  coast  with  respect  to  the  cutters,  I  had  some 
opporturilty  of  examining  it. 

From  the  extern  Jrwtion  that  yott^ave  tn«de  of  the 'month  of  fiie  .CBjrde, 
do  you  think  that  the  approach  to  that  part  aiffords  «^>{fcn^tmiitN»  for  tqni^ 
gling? — Certainly,  if  they  approach  near  to  it  |  I  take  into  niy  conside- 
ration, of  course,  the  difficulty  bl"  ittiirikgMt^wie  ^^^m^  fiiffiai^^  tai  tf 
they  were  once  there,  no  d^b^ttii^^iTi^f  ^^kiiiftfg^ifi^ 
xronsidefeaWei  r'  From 
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p^aders,  btid<fMi6ro  rct^iffae  •ek^  anft  ;port  >df  iio&doi^  'loleMfsted  isi.  ^ihe  * 
'     -East  India  airftCh^iiripHyH:  itrodei^r  ^  p 

And  also  for  fhe  merdiantscpf  boncLon^  9t«fief8>  aod  «ge»ts  fiir  t^c  . 
owners  of  Ea^t-'Iridia-boilt  ships^  -^tradrnjg  te  the  |)ort  of  London. 

jAMESdS££>GWXCK^  Esq.  was  called,  and  examined  as  fbljofws :.  . 

fe     picA:,      A/r,  Jrfjm.]     You  are  a  Commissioner  of  Excise,  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  lEkeWeitt  Scotland  ?— I  am. 

How  long  have  you*  heM  that  situation  ?-^i  liave  i>een  chairman  ^bout 
three  years;  I  was  appointed  chairman  after  I  had  been  there  about  two 
or  three  faidAlhsl 

Have  you  had  an  oppdrtunrty  of  considering,  in  your  situation  asclrairw 
man  of  tfhfe  commissioners  of  Excise,  the  effect  of  opening  the  importation 
of  Indiah  commoditiesfrom  the  East-Indies igenerally,  to  the  out  ports  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  ?-*•!  of  course  had  not  my  attention  drawn 
to  the  subject  till  after  some  application  was  made  upon  it  and  certsun 
questions  referred  to  the  Board  ;  from  th?  consideration  I  then  gave  it,  1 
am  prepiared  to  ansvver  the  questioilis  which  may  be  proposed  to  me. j 


EUT^jimmxKmB'KKwmmaMaLr'vnmu''        «(t 


"V 


'    From  lOrfairf^dlbimiMinedB^ 

lie  extended,  the  tem[itation  would  be  increasedt  loai  ths^citiljr  of  ^moffr 
l^ing  upontbatooast  woi]:kl*l>e  very^grcaty  because  it  is  so  situated  that  it 
isdifBcuIttb  a?i^d>keveii)ia42e>8Uteof  <tbevf^^  !>  «  j  /.*'       :/\ 

Stat  e  Ake  ipaitticuJar  food  jcbdtmstances  lliat  gire  rise  to  that  opinJon  ?— «- 
The  intersection  of  the^GOuntry  mith  such  a  considerable  nunnber  of  kx;k9» 
that  it  t$  quite4iiipi^ssil;deta make  such  te^^  cAt^^t&iikifl^i^MiC/  { 

At  aU  either  prevent  smugg1ii>g  or  detect  it. 

Is  its  vicinity  to  the  Highlands  and  to>  thi^  ^westerii  j^^;  oC  %)Qf||lp  [..j 

likely  to  give  an  opportunity  for  smuggling,  in  case  of  an  increased  import  -  w,. 

Are  you  well  aaqjufiiinted  penoi^y  with  tfie  situAf ion  of  the  4iffvif^pjj-ch  ^q 
islands  of  the  Hebrides,  and  on  the  western  cdast  of  ArgyJeshire  ? — I  w^s 
in  tthe  titebriiiittJastiun^    hvA  ^f  course  h^  no  4«iritlW  acqu^iflt^iKe  v  ;  { { 
with  it,  thanrthe taking  a^  pleasurable  tour  at  that  iij[ti€mwlAs^yi^'J^P>  99    o  nsm 
attention -was  not  called  to  it  withaview  to  a  specific  wbjecti<jftbis^kipd>v:M  I   t  > 
hot  fr00i;the  ree«)A)eQtion  Chavfi  i^iik^  J^siiOficaUad-j^xfkf^  ^^^t 

iiMsais^aufn^}piit:t<(^m^)  :.•■•■  -  .■  ^   ,^.  .1 -...;  r.:Jo  li,  M-.,;f::^  ^.r;i  or 

Wenj^  you  .in  ^t?;tow -enah^tedrto  m^  y^^isel t Af/vW^oqp^^^^di  w^fa^  ,^q  ^^j^. 
Ibe  extent i^d  n^^tuce  of  thew^erteiin  coast  of  the  iCdupty  ot  Ajgyb  ri-nli 
found  the  extent  of  that  to  be  very  consideriihte  j:#(rv^jii(B  natj^ 
be  such,  as  to  afford  very  great  facilities  for  smuggling,,         ..    /^^     ;  7  *  ^^  ;h;c3 

Very  much  inldente4  with  the  &ej|?—-y.ejy.4liuc^^  n    ,      ,  ,  ,    ,.      n 

Affprdihg'deepWter?— Yes^  -  vn;/ ui.  i  >,;-;. ->,!) 

'     •  t ;  ^  ■-•  f  i  ■ 

Are  you  able  to  state  from  your  recoUectiorv  the  extent-ef  thai  coast  ?  --^ 
I  really  cannot  ssry ^x^etly,  perhaps  tw^i^  or  three  aiid  twenty  liiite^j  but  t  *^^  ^ 
do  not  know  whether  that  estimate  is  qtiite  cofreet.  ^  -     t/jy  '/  jr';   i     i?i>  .ui 

I^i  order  to  approach  the  port  of  Greenock  and  pQTtxqf  .Qi^sgowvfSthu:      .   > 
the  East-India  trade,  would  the  vessels  come  through  St.  George's  Ghannej^ 
or  by  thomorth  of  Ireland,  and  so  dc^le  theMullof  KintyT^?--74yshQykif,:     I 
tWnkt)jiiBiM^.St-fiieorg»'a,Cbaon<rf^r  v.,  ,  >,.,,  .  .,.;^  ..^:  u.u^Am  u  l-v^  oh 

Woutti  lit  come  l?et ween  England,  and  Irelaod*  or  by  \he\u<^^^Qf.  J^/:].^ 
Ireland  i-*«It  \»!oaW  (^hji^  tbrQ^gh  tfce  PBqjyia84  Eir^^^^  r.      i    ti  ,13  ■/if 

SuppQ$«}gy, 


•..'■>■ 


'  -  - 

Jfaines4!^gwick,  >•  Sttpposing  Aips  with  East-India  produce  to  come  directly  tiLthb pdn  of 
Esf^.  Greenock,  without  any  net e^sity  of  going  through  the  Gh&iihel/\^ba1<| 

not  their  approach  to  the  port  ot  Greenock  be  by  the  we^ern  coa^j;  of 
Jreland,  and  between  Ireland  and  Scotland  ?— ^I  could  tibt  pnjcistHy  4cH 
without  reference  to  a  map>  but  it  is  a  question  easily  dei4di6d.    '       S"  a! 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  that  is  the  course  by  which  Indian  ^ps, 
carrying  on  a  free  trade,  would  approach  the  port  of  Greeneick.'^i^mild 
ithcre  b^  Q  considerable, facifity  to^lhe^muggting'those  artteleb  in  t^trbuft^ 
of  their  voyage  along  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  and  throvghbetwi^tfiil 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  until  they  enter  the  port  of  Greenock >*—Certaihlh^, 
there  would  be  endless  opportonilies  of  landii^gthe  cargo^.  5 at 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  more  northerly  part  of  the  western  coiistof 
Scotland,  the  coast  of  Inverness  ? — ^Yes,  I  know  something  of  the  coast i^f 
Inverness^  having  been  ta  Fort  George  and  Fort  Augustus;  ^^ 

I  speak  of  the  western  aide  of  the  coast  of  Itiirerness  ?-^I  am  ndt  jj^rti* 

cularly  acquainted  with  that.  ?   ^  '  ^  *'*/ 

Without  being  partfcutarly  adqiistirtted- tvith  the  local  feituatiortj'yft 
knowing  from  the  inspection  of  the  map  the  long  indented  lihe  df  c^oast 
from  the  coast  of  Argyleshire  northward,  and  from  thence  through  the 
PeAtlaAd  Fitihvdoyou  coirtcive  that  wbuld  give  ad<hf?^^  6gJJ6irttifiHies 
to  the  smuggling  of  articles,  carrli?d  Ground  by  tbt^Pctitlabtf  ni^h  to  xHt 
Eastern  coast  of  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  different  i^inhs  on  tlic  fiistern  coast  of 

Scotland,  with  the  Murray  Firth  ? — I  am. 

•  I-  -  *■ 


r 


The  Firth  of  Tay  ? — I  know  them  generally  by  passing  them,  whp  I 
:iMnt  round  the  cottst;  .^     -  -  ^- 

The  Firth  of  Forth  ?— I  know  that» 

-.'*  ^      ,  ,       ■  .      .      ..  i       ■         7  «.■'••  *  i^    ,        *  -    .        -    / 

>^  Thfc  Firrh  of  Forth^you  are  particularly  accjia^iited  witK.  bcifigiihe  stta- 
ation  of  the  Board. —  lam.  '   ^'  '^-  ^''  -  "^    ^ 

1  IDo  you  conceive  the  carrying  ^e^*1Ea«f^lhdi^  Tradfe/f*tfhtf^ 

Firths,  would  afford  great  facility  to  increased  sftniggting?*^!  'Con^te 

It  would.  ?  ^ 

V.  Do 


\ 


nm^^'i'^smm^  *!«*».  •»• 


^J^q.  trade,  and  whetbcr.  tbc^ff^  ^mil^^ 

'     stead  of  an  ad  vdlorera  duty  ? — My  attention  has  not  been  called  totnar, 

ubecMS^rit ha«;n^.coiBe  ipeforeiM ;  zmd |Roi»j)fti*tii«ftl2i% .bcoajU^ 


'C' 


Is  it  your  opinion,  that  in  order  to  secure  at  all  against  the  incrjpasc  of 
wnitoj^rAg'^hit  fik  zte  »ppfthkn%n(s  of^  i h  dasc  bf  opfetfing ' A  frc*  trade 
ff^iti  India  to  the  northern  pwt^  of  tixh  kiagddini  in  sma^  ^ijM,*  td&t  k 
wdpuld  be  necessary  considefskbty  td  ittcrcase  the  mirnber  of  ofiicers  and 
the  Ai^aiis  6f  guardirvg  ag^ins^  fhsre  ilhcft  trade  ?•»!  think  it  certainly 
would  be  Mcessary  M  increase  tht  number  c^  ^fftcer^^,  b^caoo;^  as 
smuggling  increases,  the  protection  of  the  revenue  must  be  increased  in 
iproportibfi^ 

Previous  to  your  mdtitigyour  report  td  tfie  Treasury,  id  answer  to  the 
^questions  they  put  to  yoq,  did  you  Receive  any  sub-reports  ftom  the  pffi* 
'cers  in  the  different  ports  in  Scotland  ?-*-Na>  I  did  riot;  there  tvac  no- 
thing in  those  queries  that  led  me  tamake  those  mquirres ;  they  were  oh 
general  principles^ 

•  •  ) 

Dp  you  thfnk  thaft  any  number  of  additional  officers  would  swffi- 

iDientiy*  secure  against  soiuggting^on  those  coasts  ?-^It  would  be  difficult 

to  answer  these  questions,  unless  we  knew  the  exten^t  of  smu^i:n|^v  no 

doubt  it  might  be  met  by  remedy,  but  the  number  of  officers  must  pro- 

jiortioaxhemsclvesta  the  increase  of  smaggtiiig» 


(Ec^amined  hj  tb€  Commiltee.) 


t> 


t*  Ddyoo  tbink  it  probable^  that  the  trade  being  sp  raened  in  small 
sMfls  to  the  ouf-ports,  the  benefits  arising  fro  A  that,  trade  at  those  gprts 
to  the  revenue,  could  courrterv^il  the  necessary  expense  of  the  mcrease  of 

^^^cirsJ*-^Tbkt  ill  a  general  question  to.  which  it  is  jmpossiWe  for  me  to 
.g^eao  answer/  unless  1  cduld  asccrtaia  what  the  increase  of  tradt  was* 

The  trtide  being  divided,  all  thctmt-ports  being  open  to  the  trade,  and  the 

trade  going  panrrly  ta  one  p(kt  and  partly -to^  another/  do;yoa  think  it  f>ro- 

babk?— &)me  .of  the  out-poits  perhaps  might  pot  think  it  bene^cialip 

}    ^heoii  to  avail  them^Ivcs  of  the  priVile&c  extended  WtMfi^/lfccrcfcAe  until 


.•V         % 


"■'mt 

'■^einR'!nn>coiiiparhoiioft1iebeadltKi(lit,tk»<i^ni,    . 

'  t  Did.  jnaJfllTciaidieevcnc  in  Scwland  befiore  yoa  were  apfminted  a 
eommifaioQcr  i — No,  1  went  ffom  the  fiir  in  Eflgluid  to'  itle  .cxtale  ia 
Scotland. 

^tbn  were  not  in  tbe  reretiue  in  StetUutdntrilf  b«fttlr^r  ippoi^^nenr 
•J4  cpwipiiswe'.'— No.  ,       .    .,      /^^  -  ;^  ^1 


i^9%  mmjf[Es<(mwimt(m^fi^^ 


P«4*  can  speak  to  that  circumstance.  u** » ;  j  /it»>a  ^i' 


[Ther  Witness  witfa^m^ 


•i-    -   '■  ••       '"'■r    '■':'■'    '      ^    "/  ■      •  *'    :-A.|i    *77.'->  ••f'»rfi 


f  .• »  ;    1 1  « 


THOMAS  SYDENHAM,  Esq.  was  called  in,  and  examined  asifoUowsc 

Thos.Sydenhaniy     ^^^*  ^^P^\    You  have  been  in  the  military  semce  of  the  Eaat  ladia 
Esq.  Company  ?-^ Yes,  I  have.  •  -      ..  ,  l 


During  hoiv  many  years  ?— Twelve  years. 


»'%  n 


At  tehich  of  the  Presidencies  ?—Princi(>ail|r.  at  tbe  presiii^aqy  oT. 
Madias.  :-■  i;vv-^'-  V.     5     .   ..•"/•' 

Ydn  Were  aho  iecretaiy  of  legakimi  ()i>  the^^d^fttp  Poooah.  ar»4 
Hydr^bad?--!  wisis^  secretary  of  le^tiofi.^t  the  <foarti.o£  Hydrabiid* 
acting  resident  at  the  court  of  Poonah,  and  afterwktds  resident  at  the 
ebiiH!  of  tiydnibad:       r 


"■'i-.i 


'  DoWng*  hoMr  iMny  years  w^re  you  resident  i^  UydrabadB^f^^Aboul 

^ 'Were  you  acquainted  with  the  Persiam^  and  Hindostannee  t^goag^  r 
•^■i^e^  l-*was.^     •   '         :.--'^-  . :.    -i.^    »    .,.-'..    ,.^  -^  r  ...-;,  ■-. .    •,.(. 

^^^Frod» tWeifieunnftanM  of  Win^  acqwinfa^  wilb.  (be  laxigpf^e^  of  tji^ 
country,  and  from  your  residence  in  India,  were  you.  enabled  to  in^alt;^ 
accurate  observations  upon  the  characters,  manners  and  habits  of  the 
M^ridoos  ?^^FTom  my  knoM'l^dge  lof  ibe  .Pfersianr^nd  l]inda^t^f>i|ee 
ikki^ages,  and  from  the  habits  df  tra^naotiog  biu^nes^.  wi^h  . tl|^  Jiati vef 
oi^'IiidTa,  I  havb  of  cofurse  been  enabled  to, form,  some  j*Mlgmen<;  of  t^e 
Aiiftiftl^r^  an«l'^cu$tortiB  of  aH  the  natives  >  of  Jndia'}:  biit)  mpp^npf  Mm 
]ifiMMl1ttievi'ttii(ti'*dF'theIiiiidooa*>;M.    /rt./?-/;  mi:.»   \  iri:;'..  ^^r ->o.»:    .-.-i, 

^'>Frd)!hUhe  observations  you  have  orade*  do  yoq.  think' thatitlrf'^tl^uV 
m^iV  irm  a  pebple  that  are  jealous  of  any  violMloo  ^  or  itN^MlMPn^lMl*^ 
opiriiovi^  or  institutions  r— Certainly ;  {  :^ii|dt  know^a^  ^sqripjtiij^  qg 
itt^n  who  arc  more^jealous  of  •any  viotetitorcif  inwl%>^l^re4|^V>  ;t)}l^; 
habits  and  prejudices  tfaati  t\i^  M}3^fiBio\m^xi^iiirq^ 


tt erery  period.  ■•'..<k  ,„.,-■..  ■,-.;.  o' ...-■■*«■  «:\  jM|. 

Am|ntn><^.>opkutnd«o,  that  th«  Hindoot  are  a  people  teiiacioun  of 
tb«r  own  modea  of  acting  and  thinking,  and  Jeaknit  of  any  vioUtion  of 
them  ? — I  should  suppose  more  tenacious  than  perhaps  any  description 
^^kiiiiiaaLhdagB^.r    .  ,.         >    '  l.  a  ^._.q  ^-^  r.nrOH't 

fcjJ»th»iTmt  of  a-freetradebeing'atablishcdbetweeti  thia'C<tuatryvBnd  ..,^\,,.v  o    r 't 
India,  were  many  Eogliibmen  unacquainted withlhe langufme,  mannftlDlt  ...I 

end  prejudices  of  the  natives  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  country,     ,.„„j^^ j 

do  you  think  it  would  have  any,  and' tvhat,  efieetupon  kh«:  ^eQ{4nd 
Siappinesa  of  the  natives  of  that  country  r — If  any  gr^at  number  of 
fiunipsMMi  afiaec|iiaiiited  iriiUi'ifae  Ian|uag8:ami,kabits  of  tUenalivt^of 
India,  were  permitted  to  roam  unrestrained  through  the  interior  •of  i>U|« 


9Q»  '  ^mimneM^^oiFJtmommaHffai 


i 


''&q.  of  EurcTpeatisv  ttowev^r  small^  in  his  service;  but  it  wouIM jte^gxtnaaiiiy 

dtffi(Hilt  to  ascertain  what  Europeans  might  make  their  way  clandestinely 

^  iBfto^  the  states '^df  tbe'tlifiertikt  jagbinr^ars,    who  i  exercise ^isdKidCfcit'^n 

fi  indepeifidetiVimtboritytand  jtarisdietion  over  the^est8te»T>r^ jiigkiiiesf 'Whieh 

beleng^^tofithem ;  and  over  ^hxim,  as  the  Nizam  acareeiy^enrctses  'smjr 

Vii^v^Derior  cdntroul  or  authority^  it  would  be  of  course :  prapoitionlibly 

iitdtdiccilt  for  the  resident  to  use  any  influence^  either  in  preventing  them 

3  f  1  frotH'ireceiirfng'  Vbdise  vEurdpeans  into '  their  sewire^  f  or  cptefafiling  ■  xifotk  ^ 

.itii^m^to^iamiss  them^  afterthey'sbould  bave'Baentep^4 

/ ! :  t  Haviijg'  been-  so  loiig^a'  time  resident  at  ^Hydrabad^  'are  i^yon  of  opinion 
'' ^ihat  the  treaties' with  the  Nizam  'would^not  iprevent  the  entertainment  of 

V  :  £uropeans' by  the  chieftains  and  jagkiredars-^omt  you 'have  mentioned? 
loi^-nThe  ^wev  which  the  resident ^can  exerciae,  under  tfaeatqMikLtioa  of 
^Mlbose^treatie8^ 'is'to  call  'Upon>*the  Nizam  to^dismiss' from  fais'^sertioe 
lijtiinyi  Eui^c^tfns  against  whom  Uh^  British  governfnent  may  have  any 
o;lt>l:^€ctianv  and^as  long  fts  the  Nizam  is  disposed  to  exeeute -allrthie 

'  itipfalationa  of  that  treaty,  of  course  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
,  J  tprocuring  the^^di^nli^sal 'of  slny  EuropeaM  ^against  whom  the  resident 
rjtflvight  ^object;  but  the  ease  with  respect  to  Dhe  ^aghiredars  is  chfielieiit 
tio/iop  matiy  instances  ;  the  Nizam  oan  exercise  but^  a  very 'tmall  degree  of 
oflsmtbority '  ovei^  those '  jaghiredars^  and  the  resident  ha^  no  other  <power 
J'>)^r  tfbose  jtEighifedariB  than  that  which  can  be  exerotsed  through  the 
:^ V  ipansttBount ^  sovereign  of  >the  state  ;  this  exitots  •  to*  such  a  4egree,  >  that  in 

n  Im^  instancey  it  wus  neeessaryfor  the  resident  ^to<thc«atenKa;jaghir^ar 

V  with  *  the  'j^iiifsedce^  of  <»  oonwderable  Ibree  ^lon^hfig  to  the^Coinpamy^ 
if J^efere'h&eiDlild'pravBil'Vpon  htm  to  give^^ip^ome^deseirterii ihom  oiva  of 

>vilus  Majesty's  regiments  ;  of  course,  this  expedient  waa>not  resorted^to, 

< :  tftntil  the  Nizan>  confessed  to  the  resident  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 

. ! . Jta^ibligef  th^ jugh  if  edai^  to  give  ^  p  tl^se^^desel^ters,^  and  therefore  atithorised 

«nj4[e  tesidest 'lo^employ  th^^afieans  which  he  had^ftt  his  disposal;  ki 

liAaip^ilingJthe  jaghiredar^^f  the  Nisam  to  submit^  to  the  authority  of 

.tiiMs4)Wil'Sdv<iM^i  intallsuch«case8>  it' would  be  extremely  diffidrit,  in' 

to  aMMMMste'idipossible^  ibrUheresidei^t  to  procure  v  the  diamisstl  ^  such 

/I  ^BMrepeanii^  except  ^i^thi^^iictual  employment  of(ia«iiitary'foree;  ^when^ 

1  >  e%enithfite|:pedtenttvMias 'adopted/  of  eourse^  therecoiiild 'be^tio^fffic^lty 

J  iiftil^Migiiiig'any'^f  the  jaghiiiedttvs  either  to  give  up  £urepeaile^|por^to 

'^^Hritait^toth^  authority  of  theffNizam^in any  point*' 

^1^  >*/j|toywj.tJnnk;«>that  lihaie  mferior  /ohieft^ns  9mJl^;]«gbii4dBW«  iilieht 
.  11  ^fiMiMMEuropMiie  la^^^tiMin  seivi^e r i^oRti iimmmw^t»tixth iiHilerfgiaf. 

.,':  -of 


^MpAnUrU  ibrtiie  renflent,'-tmwever  vigilsBt'he'ioay' -br,  to-btcorne  KRq> 

acquainted  with  Hril  the-cimnnstaiKes'  ^dt  -  take  place  oa  the  eatartfB  of  S-. — ^--^ 
jagikiredsrs  and  chieftains,  -  who  I  have  already  described  exercising 
iitdepeddent  anthorityorer  thoie'posBesstaos  rtiie^first  iiitelli<^enoe  which 
wiU  probably  reach  th^  rerident  of  any  Buropeans  .being  in  the  service 
•of  any  particular  .jaghircdar,  wontd  be  the  improvement  of  the  mititary 
force  belonging  to  tmt  jaghiicdar ;'  hot  they  may  have  remained  ibf  some 
time,  end  may  have  exercis^  a  very  dangerous  inflnence,  before  the 
resident  should  hare, received  any  intelligence  of  their  having  bcen;tUre. 

From  the  knowledge  whibh  you'  have  of'  the  tastes  and '  habitsrfcf  the 
natives  of  Hindostan,  arc  you  of  opinion  that  in  the  isveot  of  a  >free 
trade  being  established  between  this  country  and  that  there  will  be^ny 
materially  increased  demand  in -Hindostan,  among  the  native*,  -for 
Enropean  produce  or  mannfactures  ?— I  beg  to  confine  my  observations 
to  that  part  of  the  peninsula  which  is  generally  called  the  Decdan,  that 
portion  of  territory  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Godavery  and  the 
Kerbnddah  :  the  chief  part  of  tlie  population  of  that  country  is  Hindoo, 
especially  those  provinces  which  are  under  the  Mafarattah  government;  ' 
there  is  a  considerable  population  of  Mussulmen  in  the  provinces  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Nizam;  there  is  scarcely  any  remarkable . place 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  tract,  that  I  have '  not  visited  dnrtng-tbe 
period  of  my  residence,  either  at  Poonah  or  at  HydnJiad ;  with  raspect 
to  that  part  of  the  population  which  is  Hindoo,  I  should  not  eonceive 
that  any  change  in  the  system  of  trade  between  this  country  and  India, 
woold  he-  likely  •to  produce  any -increase  in  the  •demand  for  •article*  of 
Enropean  produce  or  manufacture;  with  regard  to  tbe^MMssulmen  part 
of  the  population,  that  portion  of  it  who  are  agriculturists,  nave 
adopted  nearly  all  the  habits  and  customs  of  th..-  Hmdoos ;  and,  with 
regard  to  them,  the  same  observation  may  apply  whieh  has  already 
bwn  made  respecting  the  Hindoos  at  Hydrabad,  and  Botlie«f  the  ^at 
towns  in  the  Decean;  there  are  many  Mussulmen  inhabitants,  cither 
attached  to  the  court  or  employed  in  the  military  service  of  the-Nieim, 
who  are  men  of  considerable  private  furtanes,  and  of  inhabitants  of 
expense  t  it  ia  probable  in  this  class  of  the  Mussuhnen  inhabitants;  there 
may  be  some  considerable  increase  of  demand  for  the  prodiitjtions'  of 
Europe,  if  by  any  change  in  the  system  of  carrying-on  libeitrkdei4he 
pricesof  those  commodities  werecoitsidcrably  lowered;  but  theintoase 
would  be  incoubiderable,  and  scarcely  sufficient,  I  should  conceive,  to 
merit  <ihe' iMttainm  «f'Yhe  governmemt  of  this  «duiitr7:t>  fw^feA' years 
pwrtMsly  to  tbe  eonck»ioa  of  the  last  eomatf  roial  tm^  With  tht-Ntaam, 

the 


W%  (9*M  tWtoawi  pouods-aycsr^  ^a^^^^few^M,  the,d^iv..WW«.  AiW»i«U«t 


_(^to  a^quaintcitjhi^VHe.itQt  ^h?  means,  ejwn  ,;f,th;;y  ,Kad  the  wislfi.^'of 
RV^iViJ^WJ  ■")!  ^oosid^rajpre  ^Jr^por/ioi)  9?  ^i;|rQpe^p_  gqp^s  j.  t|ho  surptps 
0^yi,)Pil  tho  supply  Qi  uieir  Mnmraiate.  necessities,  vfi'ftig  always  coDsuinea 
i#iw«  W*ti,VR'S»,roar)[i^e5,'^nd/Q|Uj!Brf^JigipMSj9e^  .    .        .:      . 

Jflt^vtngstatfidtliiUliefe  ?m  fnany  itluas^lmeu  nolilem^p  of^topsiderabl?, 
pjjvftt^if'cy'tuiies^lilyd^'abad,  jyhb  (liight  pucchas^^,E|jrppppn  poqjropdltief, 
Ijf^^hy/  fVc;e  80  jn.cli^pdi  state  10  tge  ^[ppjitt^e  in  yv^^t iflpnnCi^^fiBjjkre 
l^fHjltpmed  to  spend .Jheir  stipe rfjup^ 

(mi}ri  pt  tlyari)3ad.pre  employed  in  tb^  military  aeryice  or  tnt:;ir  sgvereigp,^ 
tfifly  h^vc  been  bred, up,  cither  as  spldJors  pr.as  courtiers,  apd  t^ey  ^xpjncj, 
ttlCU'fortuncs  cUher  in)teepjflg  up  M  large  arctinue.cffservantsajid  d^ejj- 
d^'^  ai  titelr.fpf  tune,  will  aliow,  or  iconsuple 'tbeVf'w^EiltH  in  the  I^oStgac^ 
tf]^  cprrup^yn,pf  the  court  "at  "which  t^ey  residej^  many  of  the  flgb|eaieflc 
h^Vc  ejf)fn^ed,som|e  parit.of  theiyfoWiine  m'^tt'ng.up  thejf  fio'uses  rather 
Ig^jtih'cE'jglishmpdeV  but,  after'  the  qbvelry  Vad.,ccasedf 'ihfj.-^9era|l'y 
tf^urhed  to  thciVfoimer  habits,, '^d  seeped  to_i;epiMW  qf  the  sqms  wtic^" 
t^bcen  expended  ID  the  imitaUoo  of  bur  habits.',*  ■,  J  '    ..  ..x,, 

l%,noi  the'  Nii;f8qi  himself  considered  wyoiie  if  "the  ^ipost  w^aljhy 
[)f]p(;e»in  fpdia? — I  byieVeithe  Nizam 'to  be't|ie^.weaUhicst  ijidiifylu^j 
HJiyjF^ifl.lp^Jia. ',,,,.  -.■  ,  ..'    ,/■  ",  ■  ._,,,::■;.  -.; 

JTii  point  of  fact,,  does  the  Nizam  expend  any  considerable  anwuht  pf 
hit  wcbIiVv  in  tl^^^  purchase  of  European  produce  or  manufactures  ?—  I  did 
not  obicVve  that'  the  Nizam  expeitded  any  portion  of  his  prTvate  wealth' 
at*  of  any  articles  ot  European  manufacture, ,  except  for  «ich 
'  were  hccessaiy  to  ca^^rtson  hjs  elephaatG,  cam^I^i  in^^■ 
pjtscBts  which  have  ^)eeny«iade  to'  Ihe'Ni^am  at,^sf;vcfal 
I'c' quite  tqfH^tent  to  supply  ^tm  wi'th  such  articles  6jf  t^ste 
he  might  w;i6l)-t6 have.,  .'.  _,';,,.'.  .    ,,    ,.  .,     ,;  . 

*'0ii'rjri  the  lime  vou'^jjcre  at  HydraW,  <8*1^^^»|(^ 


(imelif  .We  cpiij; 


fen  c^rtonltr  of  making  £urvpnn  prcMrits  ta  thtf'  Nt^tn,  to  k  77ir^'^id(lihffmt 
tV;rf>le-am6unti>tht!'circurT»tanc«  which  gave 'rite  ti  ^sc 'presents  Esq. 

being  made,  werr,  -(hat  a  fourth  of  the  second  atiafe^  the' SeHbgkpatatn  "-^"""V'  ''^^ 
prize>money  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Nizam,  and  the  government  wished 
tha^the  share  should  be  paid  in  articles  of  European  mun^^cture  nlther 
than  in  specie;  on  this  occasion,  I  procured  from  Calcutta,  Madra!t,  and 
Qbmbay,  such  articles  as  I  thought  woufil  be  most  to  the  laste  of  Mil 
hi^Qeis ;  amongst  other  articles  there  'were  a  considerable  quantitjr'of 
the  Bnest  woollens,  two  or  three  services  of  English  cfaina,  a  complete 
service  of  &iglivh  plate,  a  service  of  cut  glass,  and  in  short,  ivtry  article 
tliat  was  likely  to  captivate  the  taste  of  an  eattem  prince  i  after  having 
made  these  presents,  1  had  occasion  to  inquire  to  what  uses  fhef  had  betn 
applied,  aod  I  found  th»t  ihey  had  been  locked  up  in  what  is  called 
toshikhana,  or  royal  magazine  belonging  to  the  Nizam  :  on  visiting  those 
magazines.  I  found  that  ibej  were  nlled  with  every  article  ofEuropeaHi 
thanufecture,  in  the  greatest  abun^lance  ;  1  passed  through  several  rooms' 
filled  from  the  fluor  near  to  the  ceiling,  with  bales  of  woollen,  with  cases  of 
phite,  glass  ware,  china  ware,  clocks,  watchesi  and  every  ether  article 
(tf  European  manutacture,  both  of  France  and  of  England  ;  those  articles 
bad  been  given  eitherto  the  reigning  Ntzani.hi*  father,  or  his  grandfather, 
by  the  diHerent  governments  in  India,  and  different  resiaents,  buth 
French  and  English,  at  his  court,  as  fzr  back  as  the  time  of  t>iiplet:<  and 
BuN«y;  nnd  >ame  of  the  articles  had  even  come  difcct  from  Lopis  the 
XV.  and  XVI.  of  France ;  all  those  articles  h:id  been  locked  up  in  the 
royal  magazine):,  had  never  been  u«ed  after  they  had  been  6rsi  seen ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  there  continue  for  an  indefinite  period.  Of 
the  presents  which  1  bad  occasion  to  make  to.  his  highness,  the  only  article 
of  which  he  made  any  u^e,  was  a  silver  tea-pot;  and  I  believe  every  other 
part  of  the  considerable  presents  which  1  had  made  lo  him,  were  shut  up 
in  the  magazine,  with  all  the  oilier  articles  that  had  been  there  forsti  long 
a  period  ;  from  this  circumstanc,  I  conclude,  that  it  J:?  not  likely  that  the 
present  Nizam,  at  lea^t,  will  e:;pen(l  any  portion  of  his  enormous  wealth 
in  the  purchase  of  any  articles  of  European  produce  or  maniifacture. 

While  you  were  at  Ilydrabad,  a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  East-India  Company  and  the  Nizam,  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating commercial  intercourse  between  the  countries  ?— A  cdthmercJat 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Nizam  and  the  Company,  during  the- 
period  that  1  wa-  at  Hydrabad  as  secretary  of  legation  ;  (he  principal 
object  of  that  ireatjj  was,  lo  encourage  and  facilitate  the  trade  between 
the  Company's  provinces  and  'i>e  territories  of  the  Nizam  {  previously  to 
the  cuDctusion  of  that  treaty,  a  great  number  of  'exorliitant  vexattous' 

duties 


SSon 


m^ 


T^^bfimh^mi.  diitics.hid  been  impwed  upon  the  trade betwera  the  Mro>aMii#i«M 
ciq,  diitiei  were  caoUected  portly  on  jrhe^iTonlicr»  partl)rion>  thomiul^^d 

.the  fimntier  and  the  .capital^  and  pavtljr  at  the  capatiAiitsdf:.;  tbeobjediMM 
te  those  duties  was,  first,  that  thef  wereniery.  exoiMtantt  arosMtiiqfi, 
in  some  instaoces»  to  nearly  46  per. cent « ;  that  they  «i«mitaoenam  in  tM« 
amountt  aa  many  of  them  were. coltocted  by  the  jagbiredars.of-the'pf»«' 
vinces  through  which  the  goods. pa^ised,  and  that  tne  goods  iheniaeifeai 
were  subject  to  great  delays^  and  the.  merchants  to  conaiderabte  iaape^- 
skionson  the  part  of  the  offibers  belonging  to  those  jaghiredavs  (  by. the* 
oommercial  treaty  between  the^  Nizam  and  the  Company,'  the  whole  of  tbe^' 
fimitier  and  road  duties  were  abolished,  and  one  duty<of  fiv)»  per  oeoL 
ad  valorem  was  to  be  collected  in  future  at  the  capital  iiaelft 

Did  the  commercial  treaty  that  you  have  just  stated,  by  the-  reduction* 
of  duties  and  the  removal  of  the  vexatious  impediments  of  trade  yotf^ 
have  mentioned,  increase  in  any  considerable  degree  in  the  territories  of  ^ 
Ae  Nizam,  the  demand  for  European  commodities  ? — ^llie  trade  between* 
the  Nizam  and  those  of  the  Company  in  articles  of  European  produee* 
and  manufacture  was  so  trifling,  as  scarcely  to  be  affected  by  the  advan-- 
tages  of  the  commercial  treaty ;  the  principal  trade  which  wa8>  canied' 
4m  between  those  territories  was  the  supply  of  cotton  from  the  province* 
of  Berac,  to  that  part  of  the  Company's  territories  known  by  the  name  of^ 
the  Northern  Circars ;  some  cotton  is  also  sent  to  the  markets  at  Velk>re> 
and  Arnee»  and  other  places  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  the  merchants  who- 
carry  the  cotton  from  the  Nizam's  territories  into  the  Company's  territories, : 
return  with  cargoes  of  salt  and  salt  fish,  with  some  of  the  manufactured  • 
cloths  of  the  Northern  Circars,  and  with  that  kind  of  muslin  nmnu&ctured ' 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arnee,  called,  I  believe,  the  Amee  muslins  %  • 
it  was  principally  for  the  purpose  of  giving  facility  to  this  trade  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  territories,  that  the  treaty  wascondnded 
with  the  Nizam  by  the  Company* 

Is  It  your  opinion^  that^  accordinjg  to  the  present  system  of -trade,  th# 
mutual  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of^the  Nizam's  territories,  and  those  of 
the  East  India  Company,  are  adequately  and  fully^  supplied  ?--43crtainly  i 
when  1  left  India,  it  appeared  to  me  that  all  the  wants  of  the  inhabitantt 
of  the  Nizam's4erritories  were  fully  and  adequately  supplied  ;  but  those  ^ 
wants  were  chiefly. confined  to  the  importation  of-  sak  andMlt  fish^  in  ex* 
change  for  the  cuttoa,:  which,  was  tent  to  the  mamifacturiog  provhiees». 
under,  t  he  GoinpaayU  dflouokuw 


■•^< 


tWUHttPt^  AffAHi%  $?9 


;  '  Air A0  rhlM^iiid tiiife  rowM  in.  #w  <fbmiiiicM<af  fMe'  Nha«i^i««rF^.  T1I»^J j|^j|(ft^ 
|iliei.witb-£aivtpeandTt«elM,  ii^  Ihertt  should  be^  atrv  cfcfmandF  ftr  thrtn  ^^.^ 

among  iha  na|i\'c9?— -Not  oftJy  the  prirtcipftl  cities-  and  fo^*'iw;  iMit  tAttny 
1)6  the  larger  desemplion.  o^  v4llkges<  thr^ghc^ut  the  ctsMviff^  fVrfrtS'of  tffe 

'Dbccan^  appmred  to  mc  to  be  abon<!)siirly  9Bpp1ied  t^ith  all  sftch  articWs 

.of  Kurofitfan  rAaiiiifacUiW  a»  Ae native* arc^gcMFaHjr  in  t^Sai* of ;  and  tIttV 
aPT  supptied  bf  aimcc  mf'Airtr,  \r1io  purchase  ttVose  coh^moditie^  alPBbn\bay, 

)  and  tvtail  Ihenv  avar  tha  whole  of  the  D^ccani  ^ 

•  « 

Stare  u-.ha^  those  articles  arc  which  are  usimlly  consumed  hy  tHtf  natrv^s? 
-««ThMeartqGk?»^conmt'pridcipalfy  oi*-  w6ol}eiis,  ErigiisK'chintzes;  knin^, 
scissars,  razors,  sprctack»j  looking-gllidses,  9ma4I*  prints^  and*  arlicirt  0^ 
that  description,  what  are  called  hardware. 

Were  there  any  increased  demand-  among  the  naitvea  for  those  articler^ 
could' ti)at  demand  be  readily  supplied^  undrr  the  present  system^  either 
/rom  the  Iindiar  Company,'))  warehouses^  or  from  other  source!^  P^^As  the 
iacrease,.  suppo>ing'  a«iyi  inerease  to  take  place,  would  probably-  be  smail^ 
J  should:  suppose  the/e  would  be  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  supplying 
those  articles-  to  the  extent  (ot  which  any  demand  might-  be  made  for 
Ihem;  and  even  if  the  increase  shouJd  be  more  considerable  than  I'  con* 
ceive  it  likely  to  become,  I  should  think,  rtiere  could>be  no  dtfiicuhy  ill 
supplying  them»  either  from  the  Company^s*  warehouses,"  or  from  thcf 
private  trade  carried  on  by  the  captains  and  oDicers  of  the  Company's 
ships.  I  believe  thai  most  of  those  articles  are  procured  at  Bombay  and 
Madras- from  the  public  sales  al  those  presidencies,  after  the- ships  have 
left  them;  the  principal  part  of  the  investments  of  the  captains 'or  Indian 
9ien>arepurcl)ased  up.  by  the  European  inhabitants- at  the  presidencies,  and 
the  surplus  is  generally  sold  at  public  auction,  and  bought  by.  small' 
dealers,  and  carried  into  the  interior  cf  the  count rv. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  articles,  which  you  have  just  spoken  of  ad 
being  rsold  by  auction  at  the  presidencies,  ai:e  usually  sold  at  those  auctions 
akhigtiorat  low  prices ?*— Chiefly  at  very  low  prices;  indeed,  on  most; 
occasions,  I  believe,  considerably  under  the  prime  cost  of  the  articles. 

Are  you  jof  opinion  that,  in  the  event  of  a  free  trade,  there  would  4>e 
any  considerable  vent  for  the.  woollens  of  this  country  in  the  interior* 
parts  of  India  ? — in  that  part  of  India  with  which  I  am  most  acquainted, 
namely  the  Deccan,  I' do  not  conceive  that  any  reascHiable  reduction  of 
fmce  would  inoroase  the  demand  for  woollens  s  the  iol^itants'  of  that 
•      •  3  Y  part 


6^0  jiimnss'or  msfme^xuf  intt 

Jj^:&fiMiamj  Part  ofi.j^diai  eret  obUf;ed  to  usei;?arm  cloathirig  for  two>«^4hrte*m6nffit 
"         K^i*  'n  the  year.     At  Hydrabad,.  and  in  the  pioviaces  to  tfaefiorth' of  tbftt 

•1.  .  7^ j^      capital,  the  thermometer,  during  three  months  in  the  year^  is  often  as 

]owr  as  45,  40,  and  33i^oC' Fahiedeit) 'bvit'  the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to 
protect  themselves  against  this  degree  of  cold  by  the  common  manufac- 
lures  q(  those. provinces,  the  lower  classes  by  a  woollen,  whi^b  is  Ailed 
the  comely ;  and  the  higher  classes  by  shawls  and  quilted  silks,  knowb^ 
I  believe^  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  susee :  a  few  of  the  noblefanen 
a;id  military  men  at  the  court  of  Hydrabad,  clothe*  themselves  m  broads 
clpth  ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  more  as  a  fashion  or  a  luxury,  than  as  anr 
habitual  common  use  of  the  woollens,  in  preference  to  the' other  kinw 
of  warm  cloathing  of  which  they  are  in  possession. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee,  the  comparative  prices  of  the 
comely  and  any  coarse  woollen  manufactures  we  could  introduce  into  the 
country,  as  a  substitute  for  them  ?-^— I  really  am  not  able  to  state  from 
recollection  the  comparative  prices  between  the  comely  and  the  coarsest 
kind  of  woollens ;  I  should  conceive  that  the  comely  is  much  cheaper 
and  more  durable  than  any  kind  of  woollen  that  wte  could  introduce 
into  India  :  the  comely  is  considered  to  be  so  comfortable  and  durable  a 
species  of  cloathing,  that  most  of  the  King's  regiments  in  India  prefer 
them  to  the  woollen  cloaks  which  their  colonels  formerly  sent  out  tdr  th^ 
use  of  their  regiments ;  and  as  this  has  been  done  partly  because  thb 
comely  has  been  found  as  comfortable,  and  partly  because  it  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  woollen  cloaks  sent  out  bv  the  coloneh  to  their  regi- 
ments ia  India,  I  conclude  that  it  would  oe  impossible  to  send  any 
kind  of  woollens,  even  of  the  coarsest  texture  to  India,'  which  should 
answer  the  purpose  of  warm  cloathing,  either  so  well  as  the  comdy,  or 
at  so  cheap  a  rate. 

State  to  the  Committee  the  sij:e  of  the  comely,  its  length  or  breadth  ?— 
I  am  not  able  to  state,  precisely,  the  dimensions  of  tne  coniely,  but  it 
appeared  to  nie  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  cfoak  in  walking,  and  of  a 
blanket  at  night :  I  should  suppose  they  might  be  r^acle  about  two  yards 
and  a  half  long,  though  I  cannot  speak  with  precbion. 

Docs  ir  appear  to  you  that  tb^  moire  opulent  people  in  India  prefer, 
their  own  woollen  manufa^t.uresj  such^sshav^ls,  ,to  oufA.f-^lfltg^n^rfiltX 
think,  that  ttiey  admire  our  maniifac^ure^^  and  f^p!ve^  ba^py.to  rc€«iv€i. 
them  as  prcSc^  butter  mo5|:  gvrjjjps<;  v  I|  !ih}»fc-^Sy:.gSFJA^^^^ 


liSrJllMA  OOHPANTS  UfTtOO.  M^I 


•  r   • 


Iheut  own  woollens,  and  especially  their  own  AvSkd  silkt,  Whtchf  are  TfttrS^nh^anl, 
tofter,  lighter,  and  warmer  than  our  woollens.  Esq. 

ft 

f  Examined  by  the  Committee.) 

.  Do  you  know  of  any  danger  that  has  arisen  to  the  gov^rnmentand 
tranquillity  of  India,  from  the  admission  of  Americans  to  the*  principal 
settlements  in  India ^^— As  I  have  lired  very  little  at  any  of  thtf  Company 'i 

£  residencies.  I  am  really  not  much  acquainted  whh  w!iat  has  occui  red 
eyood  circumstances  ot  public  notoriety  ;  but  1  have  never  heard  of  any 
danger  to  the  Company's  government  from  the  occasional  re^auence  of 
the  Americans  at  those  presidencies. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  any  danger  could  arise  to  the  government  and 
tranquillitv  of  India  from  granting  the  same  privileges  to  British  subjects, 
that  have  oeen  granted  to  Americans,  and  subjects  of  other  state>  in  amity 
iiyith  this  country  ? — I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  privileges  which  have 
\fcen  granted  to  the  Americans  i  but  I  do  not  conceive  that  any  danger 
18  to  be  apprehended  from  the  residence  of  Europeans,  under  ptopcr 
restraint  and  controul,  at  any  of  the  Company's  presidencies. 

,  Do  you  know  that  there  has  been  any  intercourse,  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  with  the  British  settlements,  further  than  toaching  at'them 
in  their  ships;  do  you  know  of  their  having  resided  on  shore  at  the 
principal  settlements,  or  in  the  interior  ? — I  have  never  known  of  any^' 
Americans  having  resided  either  at  (he  presidencies,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  India,  for  any  time  beyond  that  w^iich  was  necessary  for  the  purposes* 
of  concluding  the  business  of  the  voyage  on  which  they  came  to  India4 

•  ■• 

As  you  have  stated,  that  Europeans  may  remain  among  the  jagbiredars 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Nizam,  do  you  conceive  such  a  number 
could    be   concealed  from   him  as  would   occasion  any  serious  -danger, 
either  to  his  authority,  or  to  the  interests  and  security  of  the  Company  f— - 
lU  answering  this  question,  I  would  beg  leave  to  state  the  fullMwing  .cir-^; 
cbmstance:  at  the   period  when  the  French  force  in  ihf  s-rvicc  «>f   be. 
Nizam  was  dissolved  by  the  last  treaty  of  alliance  hctwitn  his  higlines^ 
and  the  Company^  considerable  pains  were  tak(*n  to  rcmr)ve  from  the  ^Ni- 
zam^s  dominions  all  the  Frendi  and  other  for  ign  ofTicers  who  had  bvea. 
strvHig  in  tliose  corps;  a   part  of  that  force  wa.  placed  under  t)i.e  iriiiiK-, 
diate command  of  Enjf^Hsh  officers,  and  e-npioyed  m  ihe  la^^  c<7'Vj>aigii  ii>^ 
the  'Mysore,  seven' years  aftef*  the  ^ak^roiider  of  Scring^Uj||IaiVi.     It  .«a^ 

-*'  ■  S  Y  a  revolted 


SS2  HIHPlTrEI  TIT  WnDKKOa^OiltTSHE 

l^'^dinkmK  Teported  to  mfe,  .tU^fs^mc  of  th'esfe  eo^  contiboed  to  be 'vxcncbed*  iit 
Esq.  the  French  mancruvres,  and  with  French  wordB  of  cotnnuad ;  sd.^is  natu^ 

rally  .excited  my  attention  to  the  state  of  the  whole  corps,  I  thought  pro[)er 
to  recommend  to  the  I^izaMn,  th&t  tb^  ck>rpB  shnufd  \^e  disciplined  accord- 
ing to  the  Enj^Ush  system,  and  receive  their  words  of  command  in  English, 
its  order  that  they  might  be  enabted  to  move  with  the -Company-s' coi^s 
forming  the  subsidiary  force.      When  I  had  obtained  the.  pertmssiott  of) 
the  Nizam  to  carry  this  moastire  into  effect,  I  sent  an  English  officer  t»^ 
(tneof  the  corps  to  make  the  alteration  which  I  bad  suggested ;  but  tb^' 
sepoys  refused  to  receive  the  English  system  of  ditoiptine,  or  to  be  com*- 
manded  in  the  English  language  :  the  officer  attempted*  toenferee  obt^ 
dicncc  to  his  orders^  and  a  mutiny  took  place-:  this  led  to  the  refortn  ofs 
the  whole  corps  ;  and  in  the  progress  of  that  reformt,  I  detected,  and  had 
tt>  send  out  of  the  country  fromlwenty  to  thirty  Eoiiopestn  foreigners- alid 
half  casta,  whose  existence  in  the  Nizam's  dominions  I  had  before  been  a* 
perfect  stranger  to.  After  that  reform  I  adopted  such  meaiBures  as  appeared' 
to  me  moit  likely  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  circumstance ;  and'' 
i  believe,  that  with  regard  to  the  Nizam's  service,  it  would  be  very  difli^ 
cult,  indeed  impossible,  for  any  Europeans  to  be  employed  in  that  service- 
without  the  knowledge  and  the  sanction  of  the  resident ;   bur  the  case  i»« 
different  with  regard  to  the  jaghiredars  ;  and  although  I  do  not  conceive^ 
that  while  the  resident  exercises  a  becoming  degree  of  vigiiance^  and  is 
supported  with  suRtcient'  authority  from  the  Nizam,  that  it  would   be* 
pcMSsible  for  any  Europeans  in  the  service  of  tho^e  jaghiredars,  to  excite 
disturbancea,  or  to  indispose  the  minds  oi  the  jaghiredars  sufficiently-  toi 
become  Openly  hostile  and  dvigerdus,  still  they  certainly  might  lessen  tfae 
attachment  of  those  iaghiredami'to  the  Nizam^  and  might  ifidiapose  their-* 
minds  towards  the  alhajice  with  the  Company,  to  such  a  degree  as<  wouldv 
at  all  events  be,  I  cannot  say  very  dangerous,  but  extremely  inconvenient  ;. 
apdln  the  evedt  of  any  invasion  from  an  enemy;  might  b^  the  means^'of 
inducing  thoie  persons  to  join  the  standard  of  any  prince  in  open  hostility^' 
against  the  Nizam  and  the  Company.     1  think  it  woukl  be  difficult  for  > 
any  Uur^e  number  of  Europeans  to  be  concealed  for  any  time  in  the  estates 
of  thejaghiredars,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  residevit ;  but  I  certainly 
conceive  that  a  few  might  be  concealed,  and  for  some  time  exercise  a  very-  • 
danurous  influence  without  the  knowledge  of  the  resident. .    In  the  event* 
of  the  Nizam  himself  being  diqxised  to  wiake  oiF  his  connection  with  the  • 
Qompany,  I  should  then  conceiv*  that  the  residence  of  a  very  fcw^  Bu« 
jopeaos,  men  of  talent,  and  of  desperate  habits  of  life  in  the^  Nizam'tf^' 
dominions^  would  be  prodoctire  of  the  most  mistthievoos  coaMqnenoea^ 

m 

Dft» 


.•» 


iai!^^mik^mm^.mkm^  t.^^- 


^iyaY6ix4iiilkaitciM  Wat  [n  mii^KU  in  ^mh you h4vb icktet  tlie.  Z^lB^^i^JB^^^ 
nMv«s  Wbiild  ^r^itir  Brtlibiy  maiitifjctdfe?,  ccjtially  iUited  t6  ihelf  cTiVn  If^;'         E<^. 
ifthiwpiu  ihih  those  sJirticIci,  IHe^  tReft»b!vei  nianufactUrc  ?— I  b^^ 
tlftl  if  gbbfti  of  Btifish  ihaTiiriMctdrt  cbvl]d  be  ciiifricd  ihlo  Inditv.  y^psipJ^^ 
than  those  which  arc  produced  in  India,  many  nati^^es  would  ptfeTef  tnrni; " 
but  I  really  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  great  bulk  of.  the  Inhahi- 
tants  would  ndt  prtk'r  fhfeir  bVn  tnahufactufcs  td^iose  oF  any  foreign 
country,  even  supposing  the  others  could  be  procured  at  a  cheaper  rate  and 
equaHy  kiitcd  to  th^ii'  consumption  :    it  must  be  considered  that  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  arc  en\ployed.-in  those  man u fact ures>  and  gain 
their  lireltbood  by  those  miiHdfactures ;  dnd  tiiis  consideration  alone  would 
induce  most  people  to  give  the  preference  to  their  own  manufactures,  even 
if  they  could  procure  other  articles  equally  suited  to  their  consumption, 
at  father  a  cheaper  rate. 

Do  you  think  these  piiiiStia  liibtiv^^  would  dpfrrarte  upon  the  great  mass 
of  the  district,  to  which  you  allude  ? — I  think  those  motives  would 
naturally  operate  in  a  great  degree,  as  long  as  the  price  of  the  foreign 
goods  was  not  corwiderabKr  less  than  their  own  manufactures  ;  if  the  price 
should  fall  considerably,  I  confess,  in  that  case,  it  is  probable  *th at  the 
natives  would  prefer  a  thing  much  cheaper,  provided  it  was  equally  good. 

Irthe  Corh/vrittee  to'un'derstarKd  it  M  bfe  your  opihlon,  .(Rat  the  ndfires  ' 
are  at  present  furnished  with  woollens  manufactured  in.  India,  suitable  to 
their  use,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  be  supplied  from  Europe  with 
Ihfr  samte  afticles  ?-^ertainly,  I  conceive  that  to  be  the  cast,  though  I 
am  not!  prepared  to  state  the  exact  difference  in  price. . 

What  iai  the  number  of  the  principail  jaghiredars  undir  the  Nizam^s  go- 
vernment r«— It  would  be  rather  difhcult  to  answer  that  question,  because, 
in'  fact,  every  military  roan,  who  has  more  than  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
horse  in  the  service  of  the  Nizam,  is  a  jaghiredar. 

The  number  upon  the  whole,  is  considerable  ?^-*It  is.  Hie  jaghitedars 
are  of  two  descriptions ;  the  Hindoo  jaghiredars  or  zemindarsj  such  as  the 
lajah  <^  Sbolapore,  who  possessed  those  estates  from  the  commencement 
almost  of  the  first  kings  of  the  Dcccan,  and  over  whom  tl>e  Nizam 
exercises  a  very  uncertain  and  undefined  authority ;  the  other  description 
^  jaghiredars,  are  the  military  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Nizau),  and  of 
Ibose  1  suppose,  that  there  cannot  be  less  than  from  forty  to  fifty  principal. 


,^  t* 


6?%  ug^VTsa.of  Ey^P^CE  ON  TH8, 


$ 


The  whole  countiy  is  uoder  the  management,  in  a  subordinate  "Vfn^jfi^ 
those  jaghiredarsy  of  one  description  or  another  ?— Almiost  the  whole 
the  country ;  with  the  exception  only  of  church   lands,  what   may  ^e 
called  the  crown  lands,  and  small  parts  of  the  territory  which  are  held  '^ 
the  old  Hindoo  zeniiindars. 

J" 

|The  further  elimination  of  this  Witness  was, postponed. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 
[Adjourned  to  To-morrow,  1 1  o'cldck.         ; 


•r^^ 


Martis,  4^  die  Mali,  1813. 


The  Right  Hod.  John  Sullivan  in  the  Chair. 


THOMAS  SYDENHAM,  Esq.  was  agkin  called  in,  and  further  ex- 

amined  by  the  Coofimittee  as  follows  :  • 

'YV>u  !ltated  ih  your  evidence  yesterday,  that  a  cdmmercial  treaty  had 
becnf  conduded  with  the  Nizam,  while  you  were  resident  at  Hydrabad  ; 
werie  any^  meaBures  taken  by  the  government  of  India  to  avail  itself  of  the 
eiifcotiragement  and  facility  afforded  to  trade  by  that  treaty,  either  by 
sehditig  goiodsf  tor  >^le  to  the  market  of  Hydrabad,  or  by  permitting  " 
private' European  trAclers  to  establish  themselves  at  that  capital, — and  if 
sd^'Whtft  \iiis  the  effect  T)f  those  nieasures  ? — Afier  the  conclusion  of  the 
cottinlt^rrfal  treahr  between  the  Nizam  and  the  Compahy,  the  govem- 
in^M6f  I'hdidlt^is'difrposei^  establish  «  warehouse  dt  Hydrabad;  but 
on^ltMqiniyv'  It  Wa^'fouilii  that  such  a  measure  would  not  be  productive  of 
anV^Aitititftfrgcf  t6  fhie  piil!^iei  nhd  in  consequence  of  the  opinion  of  the 
reifi^d**t;  Anlt  pla^<*wa«  laid  liside.  At  the  same  time,  fa[oiref*nmcnt  caused 
it  ttl^b^^krioWn  tiy  BoiiVe  of  th^  houses  of  agency  both  at  Calcutta  and 
MaH?Wj  th«f  theif'  miglit  Verld  up  their  agente  to  Hydrabad,  for  tlie 
pirt^  B'of  siij>|)lt^ijl^^  and  its  neifehlfcurin^  pro^*'* 

viwei'With  teltaifi  arrticles  of  European  arid  Cbinete  produce  and  raanu-^' 
faeVdtiesi  '  Itt' ccJHIMn^nce  of  this  uotificatibh,  the  house  ofMessrs.  Colt. 


EA  S^-  f NbTA  COMPXK Y  6  AFFAtRV. '  '»3S 

Baker  and  Comrmny,  did  send  up  an  agent  of  the  name  oF  Richardson  to  t^os.if^'d&hham^ 
Rydrabad  for  ttie  purpo«<e  of  estiblishingahouse  of  business  at  that  cnpital,  Esq. 

and  of  selling  articles  of  European  and  Chinese  produce  and  manufactures  : 
I\vas  at  Tlydrabad  when  this  agent  arrivtfd  at  that  capital^  but  being 
shortly  after  compelled  to  return  to  England,  I  was  not  present  to  watch 
the  progress  of  that  establishment :  On  my  retuni|  however,  to  Hydra- 
bad   in  about  three  years  after  that  period,  I  foumithat  the  concern  had 
completely  failed  ;    that  Messrs.  Colt  and  Baker,  the  principals,  had 
withdrawn  their  agent :  The  business,  however,  was  afterwards  carried 
on  by  another  person  of  the  name  of  Robinson,  who  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  found  it  impossible  to  sell  off,  to  any  advantage,  the  goods 
which  he  had  procured  from  Madras  and  Calcutta,  and  was  compelled  to 
send  part  of  them  back  to  Madras,  and  to  sell  the  remainder  by  public, 
auction  at  very  reduced  prices;  the  loss  sustained  by  Mr.  Robinson  in 
this  transaction  was  so  considerable,  that  I  believe  he  would  have  been 
ruined,  if  it  had  not  been  in  my  power  to  procure  him  a  situation  under 
the  Nizam's  government;  as  I  was  anxious  to  afford  every  facility  and 
encouragement  within  my  power  to  Mr.  Robinson,  and  as  he  stated  to 
me,  that  he  probably  would  succeed,  if  a  district  in   the  Nizam's  domi- 
nions were  made  over  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  in  person 
the  manufacture  of  cloths,  and  other  articles,  I  obtained  from  his  highness 
the  Nizam,  a  grant  for  three  years,  of  the  very  district  which  Mr«  Ro- 
binson pointed  out  to  mc  as  the  one  moet  likely  to  answer  his  purpose ; 
however,  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  months,  Mr.  Robinson,  notwithstand- 
ing ^ery  encouragement  and  support  was  afforded  to  him  by  the  Nizai^'s 
government,  was  anxious  to  restore  the  district  to  tlio  Nizam's  authority, 
and  abandoned  his  speculation  altogether.     Ihe  second  instance  which  1 
shall  mention,  is  the  establishment  of  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  European  . 
goods  m   the  city  of  Hydrabad  :  the  house  of  Hope  and  jCoippany  had^ 
for  some  time,  opened  a  shop  in  the  cantonment  of  the  Cpqipany's  sul>- 
sidiary  force;  and  as  some  of  the  natives  from  the  city  ot .  Hydrabad 
resorted  to  that  shop,  for  the  purcliasc  of  various  European  articles,  it 
occurred  to  Mr.Hope,and  to  his  agent  in  thecantonment,  that  it  might  be 
advantageous  to  opt-n  a  shop  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  of  Hy/^rabad^ 
90  as  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  liavc  free  access  whenever 
they  chose  to  that  shop    instead  of  being  obliged,  as  they  had  form^fly 
been,  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Nizam's  government  to  visit  the 
cantonment ;  as  it  was  my  wish  to  afford  every  facility  in  my  |K)wer  to 
the  view  ot  those  private  traders,  1  requested,  and  obtained  fpo;n  the 
minister  of  the  i^izam's  government,  permisfiion  for  Mc.  Hope*9  agent  to 
open  a  shop*  in  the  city  of  Hydrabad  ;  the  mioister.|^Te  him  a  house, 
and  convenient  magazines  for  the  reception  of  his  goods ;  ge  him    a 

guard 


Esfi.  6r  *euc"urn^i?.niont  arfci  supp^^ ;    ^ojK^yer,  iiv  ^  very  s^opt  tifiie^  ||i|.   ' 

•  -  Ho}^«'4  nj;ejit^^)uWitimpogs'f^i?  to  d^^pp;?e  9^  |upb  a  qwyititjr  of  ^yf^   ' 

ritiiofr^  liqiJor?.    Ag  tberprincipjir<xbjc^1  foRVH^^ 

liarfwmpleHy.fji.ile^,  and  a^;  (  QfyyafoJ^Vi^ik  i|t  vy'oujd  bf^  di^ri^j^t^jl^lt;  t^ 
permit  an  Eu.ro])can  tp  k^p.  mprejy.  a  lii-,8ya<ly  s^pp,in  thj?  qity.o&^drair 
batili  where,  of  CQursjc^,  niiftny  dis^tucbfy^o;^  ta)f§  place^cjip.  thp.  qAi.a>,u?lii 

of))erspns  in  ^  sts^tq  onqto3(ipation,  L  ^Y^.U^^i^/^^  ^^^' ^^P^P^  ^^^^j^'^ '^'^Afi 
given  to.  M.O  Hope's  age;nt,  afid  he  reU]n)cd  to  bi;^  foroij^r,  9}iop.  ^ithiin^HI 
precinct^. of  the.  British  cajitpntpe.nt.  Tbc^jE?  ape  th^.  r.^9ults  of  tl)ftqp;ljf 
C8tablisbm^ut^  vybicb  werq  atjLi^nipted,  i(t  l^y.drabs^d^  fpr  the.  purpos^^ 
increasing  the.sale  of  European  goods. 

I|ow  ar^  tbe  Vopps  iQ  the  service,  off  tbQ.Njzan)  clothed,  aftped,  aj94 
equipped,  and  from  what,  source^  are,,  th?  ^ppjifis.  procured  r^-rAJl  th<4 
cavalry  •f  the  Nizam  clothe  therriaelves.  accqrcUng  to  tt^cir  ow^v^^ta^^ 
fancy ;  the  regular,  infantry  in  hja  highnessV.  sf^vici^  if  IP:^  clotliea  in  rf^ 
British  cloth,  ii)  order  to  reud^jr,  their  appearance  ajs^sjinilar:  aj|.  pp^il))^ 
to  the  Company's  troops  station^jrl  within  his.doniinions  ;  th^t  arearmect 
from. the  Company's,  stores.;  and  they  are  eqi^ipp^d^w^th  accovitre^epta 
made  either  at  Masulipataip  or  at  Madras:  siqce  the  introduction  of  the 
red  clothing  antiongst  the  regular  infjintfy  of  the  Nizam,  th^  principajl, 
jaghiredars  have  also  clothed  th^ir  troops  in  tbc^  saoie  manner,  anc^^thia 
indeed  is  one  of ,  the  principal  dej3nands,  for  oi^r,  wopllepa^  i;y;^thiQ  the;  dp«i 
minions  of  liis.  highuess  the^  Ni^am. 

MThat  number  niay  the  tegular  infantry  h^,.  ii^  thq  Niza^Ts  seivic^^  sa 
clothed  ? — From  12  to  15,000^  besides  7. 01;  8,Q0Q  in  the,  servife^  of  .t^ft 
jaghircdar?. 


Whati.id  your  opinion,  is  the  general  nipral  chai;aqtcp'  of  the  Hi^^oos.? 
It  is.  really,  v^ry  dijfifiult  to  givp  tliecharac^riof  sq.very  largip  a^  portion^, 
of  tti^  hunian  rac^^  who,  although  they  possess  many  qualities,  in,  Qonjr^ 
mQn,:are  of,  course  distinguished,  by  strong,  shades  of;  di^rence  19  dif«-i 
ferfnt  part^.of  India ;  those  shades  of  difference  arising,  fvojn  the  climatj^i 
un<ler,.whi<^h.they  live.;  the  goycrnip^t  to  which  they,  aif  subj^^t;  tbe^ 
ca^^.which  prevail. more  ia, some  parts^of  Indi/i  than  ia  othe^rs,;  their; 
Hahijts  and  occup^tipns,.  and  other  circumstances,  whiqbin  all  cottii);rie§| 
prpduce  a  diil^reuce  in  the  moral  chiiracter  of  Qi^n;^f9r;  instancjp,;^) 
charg^iter  ol  the^Mahrattaf^  iQp^t  of  w^hoffl^bi^v^  beehjauitured  axki  |>ii?j>C^t , 


tt^thrtnranAofwns.^tad  tJbfliKiactiaeof.ifM-,  an4  tn  iliow  twHiti  J7uay%iimkaai» 

OF  depredation  which  is  the  banu  of  their  polJUQal.  character,  niii»t  «r  E.c)k. 

eourae  be  very  difilirent  from  the  character  of  the  Hiwloos  in  the  diqi^     '  ji"»^ 

rieaoeable  provinces  of  the  softth  ;  again,  the  character  of  th«  poithera 

Hindooa,  who  inhabit  thecoantry  between  the-Nerbudda  and  the  Aitot^* 

who  are  almost  att  of  a  mJUtary   tribe ;  the  cart  of  Rajpoota  and'   Ri^ 

wars,  who  are  governed  by  petty  princes,  and  divided  into  small  inde* 

pendent  states,  in  continual  conflict  with  each  other,  have  a  character 

very  different  from  the  Hindoos  of  the  soathcrn  province*,  aad  cvan  froa 

th4:tribesof  the  Mabratta  nation:  To  define. the  mor^  cjiaracter-i^  soex- 

tensiTe  a  nation,  withia  the  compass  of  any  answer  which  it  may.be  i{( 

my  power  to  give  to  the  Cooimittee,  will  be  of  course  extremely  dif- 

ficuU  i  but  1  think  the  general  character  of  the  Hindoo  is  submissiin^ 

docile,  sober,  inoffensive,  aa  long  as  his  religious  prejudices  and  habits 

are  not  violated  ;  capable  of  great  attachment  and  It^alty,  as  long  as  they 

are  well  treated  by  taeir  (rorernort  tud  masters  t  quick,  in  apprehenitioB» 

intelligent,  active,  (f^erally  honest,  and  performing  the  duties  of  charity, 

Veaevolenoe  and  filial  afiectioa,  with  as  much  sinocrity  aiul  T^^llcit^  ai 

aaf  natioEi  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Are  the  Hindoo  women  kept  in  a  state  of  slavery,  degradation  or  srclu- 
MOD?— L  have  never  observed  that  the  Hindoo  women  are  kept  in  aktatc 
of  Blavery,<ltgradation  or  seclusion ;  I  believe  that  they  are  permitted  ts 
goabroad  whenever  they  chuse  upon  their  domebtic  coiicems,  and  fre- 
quently for  the  mare  purposes  of  exercise  and  amusement ;  they  are  to  be 
seen  in  every  towji  and  village  of  the  country;  thcj  manage  the  internal 
concerns  of  their  families;  and  it  has  always  struck  me,  tbaf  they  arc 
treated  with  great  confidence  by  their  relations,  and  with  respect  by 
straogers.  While  I  was  resident  at  Poonah,  X  bad  frequently  occasion  to 
transact  business  with  the  ministers  of  the  Mahratta  court,  in  the  private 
apartmrnts  of  their  dwellings ;  on  most  of  those  occasions  I  have  seen 
their  womrn,  and  they  have  sometimes  been  present  at  the  transaction  of 
ordinary  business  between  the  minister  and  myself  The  only  degradation 
amongst  the  Hindoo  women  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  the  stiitc  of 
the  widow  after  the  death  of  her  husband ;  the  widow  has  the  hair  of  her 
head  shaved,  and  is  obliged  to  do  all  the  menial  offices  of  the  family.  I 
have  known  many  Hindoo  women,  however,  in  this  state,  when  her  chil- 
dren had  not  been  of  age,  conducting  the  business  of  the  family,  hawiriy 
the  management  of  the  estate  belonging  to  the  family,  employing  agents 
and  attomies  at  the  Mabratta  court,  and  in  short,  doing  every  thing  in  the 
direction  and  management  of  the  family  which  women  in  similar  cir- 
caBUtancet  ia  Europe  do.  '  ,,  ' 
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TfiOsSf/den/iavi,      Before  you  filled  the  high  political  situation   of  resident  at  Hydrab'adi, 
Ksq.  had  you  not  served  with  a  native  corps? — I  had. 

Were  you  not  adjutant,  and  bad  you  not  the  temporary  command  of  a* 
native  corp^? — I  was  adjutant  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  and  had  the 
temporary  command  of  a  native  corps  for  about  five  or  six  months. 

Were  you  at  that  time  acquainted  with  the  Hindostannee  and  Persian 
languages  ?— I  was. 

Accordinjj  to  tlie  present  regulations  of  the  service,  are  not  the  regi- 
mental and  general  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  natives  composed 
entirely  of  native  commissioned  officers  ?— They  are  composed  entirely  of 
native  commissioned  officers. 

Would  it  be  advantageous  that  all  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  natives, 
should  be  composed  partly  of  European  and  partly  of  native  commissioned 
oliicers?— I  certainly  think,  that  many  advantages  would  arise  from  this 
plan  being  adopted :  first,  because  I  have  always  observed  that  the  natives 
are  n)uch  better  satisfied  with  any  decision  proceeding  firom  an  European 
tribunal,  than  from  a  tribunal  composed  entirely  of  their  own  countrymen  : 
in  many  cases,  according  to  the  present  system,  the  proceedings  of  native 
courts-martial,  are  almost  entirely  directed  and  regulated  by  an  European 
officer  i  if  a  regimental  court-martial,  by  an  European  adjutant  of  the 
regiment  -,  if  a  general  court-martial,  by  an  European  officer  employed 
as  judge  advocate.  During  the  period  that  I  was  adjutant  of  a  na* 
five  corp%  I  found  it  often  necessary  to  exercise  my  influence  in  pre« 
venting  the  native  members  of  the  court-martial  from  coming  to  un- 
just decisions ;  they  are  mostly  very  illiterate^  and  perfectly  unacquainted 
with  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  their  decision  is  generally  founded  upon 
their  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  prisoner  rather  than  upon  the 
evidence  regarding  the  crimes  before  them.  Jn  some  cases,  where  the 
evidence  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  convict  the  prisoner,  I  have  a&ked^ 
what  could  tempt  them  to  find  the  man  guilty,  and  sentence  htm  to  cor« 
|>oral  pimishment  ?  and  I  have  been  answered^  It  is  true,  the  prisoner  is 
not  guilty  of  the  crimes  now  laid  to  his  charge,  but  he  is  a  man  of  bad 
character,  a  notorious'offender,  and  a  slight  punishment  would,  perhaps^ 
prevent  him  from  committing  such  crimes  as  are  now  laid  to  his  charge  r- 
secondly,  I  think  the  adoption  of  this  plan  would  be  advantageous  in  ac- 
rustoming  the  European  officers  of  native  corps,  to  sit  upon  regimental, 
court*;- martial ;  an  advantage  fmm  which  they  are  debarred  by  the  present, 
regulations  of  the  service ;  it  would  make  the  junior  officers  of  the  corps 
better  acquainted  with  the  language^  characters*  and  habits  of  the. men 
•  •  *     under 
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tlD^er  their  command,  and  would  prepare  them  to  sit  upon  general  courtr-  Thos.Sydmknmy 
martial,  to  which  they  are  now  very  often  summoned  without  the  slightcbt            Esq. 
knowledge  or  experience  of  that  important  branch  of  their  duty.  < y^. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  Mussulmen  are  equally  contented  with  the 
British  sovereignty  as  the  Hindoos  are  ? — I  should  conceive  not. 

Would  discontents  to  any  extent  among  the  Mussulmen  produce 
danger  to  the  Biitish  sovereignty,  as  long  as  the  Hindoos  are  satisfied  with 
the  Briticih  government  ?-*«I  should  conceive  that  considerable  danger 
would  arise  from  any  discontent  among  a  very  considerable  body  of  the 
Mussulmen  inhabitants-of  India  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  conceive  that 
the  danger  would  proceed  so  far  as  the  extinction  of  our  power  in  India,  as 
long  as  VIC  possess  the  attachment  of  the  Hindoos. 

Might  not  such  an  union  be  fatal  to  the  British  power? — Certainly;  if 
to  considerable  discontent  among  one  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  an  equal 
discontent  amongst  the  other  portion  be  added,  so  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  India  were  discontented,  I  should  conceive  that  such  an  union 
would  be  fatal  to  the  British  interest  in  India. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  the  late  melancholy  catastrophe  at  Vellorc 
affords  room  to  apprehend,  that  the  discontented  Mussulmen  chiefs  might 
avail  themselves  of  the  indiscretion  of  any  persons  high  in  office,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government,  showing  disrespect  to  their  usages,  that  it' 
might  produce  similar  events  as  those  which  took  place  at  Vellore,  and 
which  might  have  more  extensive  consequences  ? — If  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  conceive  that  what  is  termed  the  indiscretion  of  the  European  autho- 
rities in  India,  could  be  carried  to  so  desperate  a  length  as  to  violate  the 
religion,  prejudices,  and  habits  of  the  Ilinaoos,  I  should  certainly  conceive 
that  the  Mussulmen  chiefs  in  India  would  not  have  much  difficulty  in. 
exciting  disturbances  and  insurrections,  of  which  the  consequences  would 
be  much  more  extensive  than  those  which  occurred  some  years  ago  at 
Vellore. 

Arc  you  acquainted  witli  the  state  of  the  trades  and  manufactures  tba!^ 
are  now  carried  on  under  British  artificers  through  th^  means  of  native  la« 
bourers,  in  the  different  presidencies  you  are  acquainted  with  f— I  am  so 
far  acquainted  with  this  subject  as  to  know,  that  various  braiichrs  of  maau- 
facture  and  handicraft  have  been  considerably  improved  at  the  different 
pre^iiflencies,  especially  at  Calcutta,  during  the  last  fifteen  years :  the  Euro- 
{>ean  artisans  ait  the  three  presidencies  build  carriages^  make  furniture, 

3  Z  2  plate. 
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Thii^%deiihaw^  plate,  and  all  articles  in  leather,  so  good,  and  sp  nmch  cheaper  than  similar 
Esq.  articles  from  England,  that  they  supply  many  of  the  Europeans  and^native 

K -y ^     inhabitants  of  those  presidencies  and  at  the  out  stations,  with  articles  which 

were  formerly  procured  from  Europe.     The  iron  and  steel  work  has  not 
been  carried  to  that  perfection  as  to  supply  ttie  place  of  tho.se  articles  im- 
ported from  Europe  :     The  coach  builder  there»  is  still,  I  belioves  obltgA^t"' 
to  have  all  those  articles  from  England. 

Have  not  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  those  handicrafts  ill  Ibdia^- 
considerably  diminished  the  former  import  of  the  same  vticles^from  fia-^ 
rope  ? — I  am  not  able  to  speak  so  much  from  my  own  observation,  as  fraia-- 
what  I  have  heard  from  the  captains  of  the  Company's  ships^  and  frona 
them  I  have  heard,  that  the  import  into  India  of  such  articLss*  has  dimi- 
nished considerably  within  the  last  few  years ;  aod  this  diminution  i&  geM* 
rally  ascribed  to  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which  similar  articles  are 
now  manufactured  in  India. 

Having  given  an  opinion  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  ruitives»  how  easilj 
they  learn  any  thing  that  they  are  shown,  and  of  their  robriety^  and  their 
activity,  do  you  or  not  think  it  probable,  that  those  handicraft  arts  which 
they  have  been  instructed  in  by  British  artificers,  will,  before  a  long  time 
passes,  be  exercised  by  natires  themselves  ;  instead  of -being  employed  as 
journeymen,  that  they  will  set  up  in  trade  for  themsfilvesr— I  thiok  it 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  those-  who  are  now  cn^ 
ployed  as  journeymen  will  soon  become  masters. 

[The  witness  wastdiiected  to  withdraw. 

JOHN  WOOLMORE,  Esq.  was  called  in,  »nd  examined  as  follows  : 

John  JVoobnore,      Mr.  Grant,] — Were  you  ever  engaged  in  the  coasting  or  country  trade 
Esq.  of  India.«-*I  was. 

At  what  time  ? — From  the  beginning  of  1782  to  the  latter  end  of  n&T» 

Were  you  ever  employed  in  the  marine  service  of  the  East*India  Com- 
pany ?— Ves. 

Mention  in  what  capacity  ? — ^Through  every  gradation  of  service*  from 
a  boy  to  the  command. 

Since  your  retirement  firom  th^t  service,  h»TC  you  beeo  roncemed  io 
East-India  shipping  P-^-Yest 

Have 


*  ■ 
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H^iLt  yqu  been  concerned  in  East-India  shipping  tp  any  great  extent  ?  John  fFoolmare^ 
— -I  have  been  principal  owner  of  seven  East-Indiamen. '  £^q; .   p 

During  your  employment  in  the  coasting  trade  of  India,  had  you  ample 
opportumties  of  exploring  the  commercial  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
ports  and  marVcts  of  India  in  general  P^^I  think  I  had.' 

State  in  what  line  of  trade  you  were  employed  in  India  ?-— I  had  a  third 
of  both  the  ship  and  cargo,  in  navigating  from  Bengal  to  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandeK  daring  the  war  in  1781,  1782,  and  178S;  after  that,  in  a  trade 
from  Bengal  to  the  Malabar  coast,  to  Bombay,  from  Bengal  to  the  Malay 
coast,  west  oi  Sumatta  to  Batavia,  round  by  Borneo  to  China,  from  China 
back  to  Bengal,  from  Bengal  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  to  those  pjs^rts 
of  the  Malay  coast  and  China,  ultimately  back  again  to  Bengal*  J  have 
been  to  the  western  -part  of  the  Archipelago,  as  far  as  to  the  east  end.  of 
Java,  and  then  crossed  to  the  south  part  of  Borneo,  and  from  the  so^th  • 
part  of  Borneo  alotig  the  west  co^stj  crossing  again  to  the  Malay  Pcaixisu- 
la,  and  then  to  Chma. 

Were  you  some  time  in  the  Company's  armed  marine  ?— *Never  in  the 
Bombay  marine  ;  in  the  Company *s  general  service  from  Europe  to  India,  * 
and  back  ;  but  not  in  the  Bombay  marine;  during  the  time  1  have  spoken 
of,  I  was  ihe  eommander  of  a  private  ship  in  india»  bek)nging  to  inyielf 
and  other  gentlemen. 

Is  that  what  they  call  a  cousitry  ship  2-~Yea, 

During  the  time  that  you  had  the  command  of  that  country  ship,  to- 
gether wuh  those  opportunities  which  you  had  while  you  commanded  one 
of  the  regular  ^hips  in  the  Company's  service,  you  visited  and  explored 
every  part  of  India  ? — The  greatest  part  of  my  visiting  them  W4S  in  the 
country  service ;  voyages  to  India  were  more  direct. 

The  course  you  hav«  been  describmg  was  great  part  of  it  while  you 
commanded  a  country  ship  ? — Entirely  so. 

.  Did  this  afford  you  very  extensive  opponunrtie»  of  judging  of  the  ge- 
neral trade  of  India  ^*-^l  conceive  it  did  ;  of  the  tpade  ot  all  Ibctoe  ports 
t^  which  1  navigated,  certamiy. 

Did  it  afford  .you  considerable  opportujiitif^  of  judging  of  the  general 
tcsmper  and  habits  of  the  natives?— -I  think  it  didj  aa  »r  as  a  s^^ing 
saao.  who.  trades  upon  that  coast  is  cap^^e  of  jwdgiog^ 

Had 
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'vfiTi  JVoolmore,      Had  you  considerable  intercourse  with  them  in  diflfcrent  parts  ?-i-YtfS3 
Esq.  I  had. 


'"V 


'You  are  a  ship  owner  now  ?— -I  was  a  ship  owner  till  within  these  fast 
three  years ;  I  am  not  now  ;  I  was  principal  owner,  till  the  last  three  yeats,* 
of  seven  East-Ind la  Company's  ships;  I  held  more  than  half  of  each  of* 
tbcm,  ■ 

During  the  time  that  you  were  thus.employed  in  the  marine  service  of 
the  Company,  or  captain  on  your  own  account,  was  it  not  your  interest 
to  explore  almost  every  port,  and  embrace  every  opportunity  of  pushing 
European  articles  into  India?— My  object,  as  an  owner  of  a  country ^ 
ship,  and  as  captain  of  her,  was  entirely  .upon  a  system  of  trade  for  my -^ 
own  private  benefit,  and  that  of  those  with  whom  I  was.concerned  ;  and,J 
as  far  as  my  abilities. and  industry  were  capable,  I  certainly  took  every 
possible  means  within  my  power  of  ascertaining  every  kind  of  article  by 
which  I  could  profit  at  tne  ports  to  which  I  navigated  j   and   those  which. 
I  did  not  navigate,  that  I  could  be  well  informed  of  by  individuals  in  a 
similar  trade  to  myself.  * 

■ 

State  to  the  Committee  what  articles  of  British  manufacture  you  found 
it  possible  to  vend  for  the  purposes  of  native  consumption  ? — ^I  must  ob* 
serve  to  the  Committee  a  circumstance  attaching  to  myself,  that  I  have  no 
documents,  and  therefore  it  is  completely  from  my  recollection  I  speak  ; 
for  all  the  documents  I  had  of  great  consequence  to  myself,  were  com- 
pletely lost  by  a  change  of  house,  which  1  did  not  know  for  a  consider- 
able time,  an^  could  never  recover  them  :  The  principal  articles  in  the 
East- India  coasting  trade  to  thp  Eastern  Islands,  consisted  of  a  small 
quantity  of  iron,  a  small  quantity  of  steel,  I  may  say.  a  general  small  as- 
sortment  of  cutlery  ;  I  think  I  had  a  little  gold  thread  tor  the  Malays  to 
work  into  their  cloths,  and  some  few  pieces  of  fancy  cloths,  merely  for 
experiment ;  those  I  think  coloured  on  both  side^  blue  and  white,  and 
blue  and  red,  or  both. 

During  that  time,  were  the  natives  such  as  you  arc  now  referring  to, 
fully  and  amply  supplied  with  such  JSuropean  commodities  as  they  mighr 
have  occasion  for  ? — ^They  appeared  to  mcnot  generally  to  want  Euro-^ 
pean  commodities  ;  iron,  I  did  not  sell  the  whole  which  I  had^  which 
was  a  very  small  ouantity  ;  the  finer  cutlery  I  Cfavc  away  to  the  superior 
women,  such  as  scissars  and  knives  and  things  of  that  kind,  not  being  ge- 
nerally saleable ;  the  common  Lascar  knives  and  aome  brass  wire^  were  af! 
that  time  the  only  articles  that  were  generally  saleable  upon  the  west  coast 

of 
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of-  Borneo,  or  the  coast  of  Malay,  during  the  four  years  I  navigated  John  1f*oolmor^, 
there ;  some  of  the  iron  I  know  I  carried  to  China  ;  with  respect  to  the  Esq. 

steel,  I  perfectly  recollect  the  rajah  of  Succadana,  on  the  western  coast  ' 

of  Borneo,  telling  me,  that  the  steel  of  Banjarmasseen  was  considerably 
better  than  that  which  came  from  Europe,  and  which  I  had  purchased  at 
Bengal ;  the  general  carpenters*  utensils  which  are  used  on  the  coast  ot 
Malay,  are  principally  of  Chinese  manu&cture. 

Did  it  appear  to  you  th^t  there  was  a  capability  of  increasing  the  export 
of  British  manubctures  to  those  ports,  beyond  what  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  ordinary  country  ships  to  supply  ? — Certainly  I  think  not,  I  do  not 
at  this  moment,  with  all  the  information  that  I  conceive  I  possess  myself, 
as  well  as  that  which  I  have  collected  from  cotemporaries  that  have  been 
in  that  country,  who  were  in  the  service  with  me,  know  any  amount  of 
cargo  that  I  could  take  from  this  country  going  to  the  Eastern  Island)^,  ex- 
clusive of  money,  that  I  could  really  produce  any  thing  for  on  that  coast. 

If  now  you  were  about  to  freight  a  vessel  to  India,  except  money,  you 
would  not  adventure  any  European  commodities  to  those  ports  ? — If  I  was 
going  myself  to  that  coast  now,  from  this  country,  there  is  not  three 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  articles  that  I  could  take  there,  in  my  idea,  to 
produce  any  return  whatever^  exclusive  of  money. 

As  far  as  your  experience  has  gone;  was*  every  endeavour  made  to  ex- 
port every  article  of  European  manufacture  to  those  ports  ? — My  naviga- 
tion was  from  India,  every  article  of  European  produce  that  I  could 
possibly  conceive  could  produce  me  a  profit  upon  those  coasts,  I  certainly 
did  take  from  that  coast ;  I  took  many  things  upon  trial,  because  I  had 
an  inclination  so  to  do  ;  and  I  had  a  third  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  the  other 
two  thirds  were  held  by  two  gentlemen,  whoi^e  constant  observation  to  oic 
was,  to  try  by  every  means  in  my  power  to  see  what  articles  of  trade  could 
yield  profit,  whether  from  India  or  from  Europe. 

Did  you  make  repeated  voyages  to  those  ports  ? — I  was  four  years  in  that 
trade  ;  I  made  four  voyages  from  1783  to  1787  ;  I  sailed  from  Bengal  one 
year  in  April,  I  returned  agaiji  in  January  ;  the  next  year  I  sailed  about 
the  same  time  again,  and  returned  in  December;  the  voyages  were  aH 
similar  as  to  their  close  ;  I  was  more  or  less  employed  according  to  the  sale 
of  my  cargo  on  that  coast. 

Of  what  might  your  latter  cargoes  have  consisted  ?-.-The  last  carg© 

consisted 


Cif^M  think  two  lackl of  ropee*  tmpeeie,  »  stntUquantiryof  iron,  aflmiltqtm*-' 

^  -  '^  tiiy  oi'sreel,  some  brimitone  formakingpowdcr,  »nd  two  thousand  pou.ndi 

sartad tiietcHRbods'.'  ■■'■  .-,..*  v.-i  i.-'....  r 

■>..  ..  ,    -,        .    .     ,  .  -■.,..      I.   t.-,1    HB 


of  the  c?.i^'? — Thit  was  tW  great  fc^ihe 
^t  sotn?^  tnfling  cnriefy,  as  1  have  obsfctftn' 


'The  -productioD  of  India  ?-^Tei )  ladia  nanttfaetmrei  entirelf . 

t-'  ■  ■.    . 

•>rh»t  was  ah  oat-line 
feature  of  the   ttrgO)  except 
■before. 

|„i  .■.  .     .,     ■■=■  ■  ■     .      ■   .-,  -      ;  ■.-    ,      o  _^ 

TAftt^  y«ttF  lint  voyige  of  experifflent  to  jthotc  itts,  did  TDUfiht}  Alf ' 

■  WkI  fof  British  manufaetnrn  jprogressiveljr  intteise;  or  brfreV'Brisfc  ?— ft ' 
-mlieP  decreased  thaM  otherwise  in  the  articles  I  am  spe^iWrng  of*,  iY6a  ahitt  ^ 
steel  .and  cutlery,  because  il  did  not  prodirce  ahy  tnirt&fiid'pfDfitl    '    ' '      '  ' 

"p6  jbli  toioW  Tthether  other  gentlemen  made  slaiilar  expericp|ntj.^|yt 
those  seas  ?^Mr.  Brewer,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Beo^  governmeiu^ffj« , 
a  great  coitmporary  bf  mine  at  the  lattei-  part  of  my 'time,  in  t&c  trade  of 
the  Eastern  Islands ;  I  do  not  know  what  iiis.cargoes  wer^  ;.  t^t  4r^e|i<jfe 
T^'  similar  to  my  own  ;'  indeed  all  cargoes  to  the  Eastern  Islands  ace  .vecjcj 

■  stifithr;  the  great  article  is  oplpm.  .  ._-  :,  ,   j  * 

^f  f^ri^  youf  knowledge,  ai  well  as  experience^  exttorfed*  idid-<t^|ieir 
to  you  tit|tt  anv  ipcceasii^  inarket  Fas  open  in  thp«e  mi  faNr.Brititk'intn«W 
iactures,  or  that  the  adventures  which  took  plaoe»  fwwisbed:  thcofc witfef .' 
more  than  enough  for  their  purposes  } — As  far  as  respects  myself,  the  ad- 
vpAtVCs  fufpishfd  them  witKmoric  than  was-MkanfinomnuviidoootoMi- 
ceivc  tji^t.  .t,berp  was -.any  opeaing.fur  the  gcnenU  export  of 'British -niin»»'< 
factuics,  a>t.rar.as  cloths  go j  I  aever  saw  a  Malay  imke  mmtti*  wootka-t' 
t^.fcw.piecesorclqtli.tliat,.I  took,  there,  Igaveawayt  they  wetc not «b1b*4* 
8blf.t  ^£e'w^t;Te  oopurchatfrs.forany  protit,  and  Ipfenated  ■aevenri  tai 
the  superior  natives  with  whom  liradedt  «nej[  reueaber  Kndiqg  u'^ 
present  to  a  Malay  rajah,  who  ordcr^  me  t^the  crast  bectuae  I  did  ook 
cqote.aadtra'l^.wiiii.luakf .-.  ^.  ^  ■■;  .;'.-  f    ■'.'  '  '■        ■  *■■'  ''^  ;i'!^*wtl 

■    ':    ....     ,  -.      '■■:      -ji.i^z   '.:.Vl   ,■  mv  ■.  ::■■•.■    ■•     ■■s'^'   ''-«(■■  ^.» 

Which  'o(  dieivdy»Ri:ins  it-vhw  -TM-hlivMlIM^  tAksfc-'ifietiH^r* 

arosUcD  doth  jir  miwj^^^iMte»l^^)lt'mffm'^%!imPjfaltl  IMfll^ 

thft^yOffHtH<tohl.  'r-'i  ±--r>  7r^nt-{rio1  nrmlrewnttaJhct!  sdt  ;1n^ai 

-.i  vsncxiii.  -  n.;irf£';'^*/Jid  1  i aaiiq  dgid  » bsttbiioM  i  lUiwq 


D»  ;aakiuM»wheiIioT  this  iatroductioa  inttoead  MyftMbad 
fiirthaaevticUs? — Xae«cr'tK«rdo(wijri  wbilel  WM>iii  ladifc  Ei^' 

Did  yon  hear  of  any  during  jroar  subiequent  titwuiaa  u.«pmny»dai  of 
K  Company'!  ibip.  or  owner  of  ships  ?  — I  touched  on  the  jdalay  cout  ttt 
an  Indian  ibip,  through  the  Straits  of  Banca,  and  part  of  the  iilaad  o$ 
Banca;  and  there  I  gave  lome  few  piecck  of  keyicymerc  thatlliad  to  t*ar 
OT  three  Malay  girls  1  happened  accidentally  to  meet  wkht  whom  I  b«4> 
known  on  another  part  of  the  coait  before,  bat  I  did  oot  sell  aojr ;  I  ad*- 
ftocod  money  for  tin,  to  a  Malay  trader  that  waa  odlccaii^  it. 

Have  yoD  reason  to  think  that  those  pieces  of  woollen,  wbtch  yos  hat\ 
thus  introduced,  and  given  gratuitously  for  that  purpose,  had  induced  any 
ttttc  or  demand  for  the  thing }— I  never  heard  of  any  since  i  I  had  not  uf 
idea  at  the  time  that  it  would,  never  haviog  seen  them  worn  i  i-  inci«l]t' 
^vc  them  as  presents  to  individuals. 

You  porchued  block-tin  at  Banca  .'—I  advanced  money  for  tin.  to  * 
Malay  trader  that  was  c<^ectiof' it,  at  the  rate  of  ladolian  petpecnt 
taking  the  tin  to  China,  selling  it«  and  being  paid  for  my  tcouhk.  i 

Does  not  Banca  abound  with  good  tin  } — I  should  (hink  so ;  great  pleiuy 
has  been  found  there ;  moat  of  the  tin  I  have  collected  m  thcrdi&Kiic 
coasts  of  Malay,  has  originally  come  from  Banca. 

Supposing  younelf  a  regular  merchant  in  Indta^  ami  wanting  an  aftie^ 
of  tin,  would  you  send  to  Banca  fi>r  it,  oc obtain  it  from.thia  coatatji-^ 
Certainly  I  should  send  to  Banca. 

Do  you  regard  the  tin  f}f  Banca,  as  being  a»  good  as  that  produced  bf 
Ibemincai^thiftcountry  ?— I  am  not  aware  what  the  Chinese  thtnkofnuf 
tin,  as  compared  withtbe  Banca  tin.  1  cairied  oisi^  I  believe,  the  first  tin! 
fKMD  Cornwall  in  an  £ast-lndia  ship  to  China  ;  at  that  time  they  preferred ' 
tko  Banca  tin  i  at  that  time,  J  7&e,  it  w«»  move  malleable  than  the  Con* 
nyU  dn  I  it  is  certainly  infinitely  cheafwr. 

.  Losing'  to  the  original  cost  of  the  article^  and  to  tbt  respective  chaign 
of  mcrchandizei  is  there  a  nuierial  diflefeeoe  in  the  price  t-^i  do  not 
exactly  know  the  price  of  British  tin  at  this  tnoment ;  but  I  knew  the  price 
^tkftti».aftBaaQa«ctbactiarv«tywttt^and^l  cari  calculate  katamo- 
wtBti  the  Banca  tin  was  from  forty  to  fifty-one  pounds  «toO';  fiftyt-oae- 
ptJMril^I  coMtdeteda  high  piioci;.  i  haFe4iansht-tin  wthtnsoey  at  twelve : 
•    j.  «  A  dollan 


f4$  MINUTES  OF  KVIDEKCK  ON  THS 

Woia^mcri^  dollars  a  pecoly  air  Rfaio ;  I  have  exchanged  roods  for  it  at  the  portt  Yif 
i^V  Rhio,  and  at  the  port  of  Borneo,  at  Sidengur  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  at 

Trengenna;  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Malay  :  I  received  tin  at  those  places^ 
after  selling  my  goods  generally  at  from  fourteen^  never  exceeding  sixteen 
dollars  a  pecul ;  I  have  sold  my  opium  and  my  piece-goods  and  have  taken 
in.  exchange  a  return  of  tin,  pepper,  and  gold  dust,  at  different  prices^ 
valuing  tin  at ,  fifteen  and  sixteen  dollars  a  pecul ;  I  have  purchased  tin 
specifically  with  money  at  twelve  dollars  a  pecul. 


I 


At  those  different  places  ? — No,  not  at  all  those  places ;  only  at  Rhio  ; 
at  the  island  of  Bintang,  the  pecul  is  133  English  pounds  and  a  thirds 
ireckoning  about  thirteen  peculs  to  a  ton. 


,  About  what  would  English  tin  have  cost  yoo  at  that  time  in  India  ?- 
think  the  price  was.  when  I  went  to  India  next  after  that,  from  Ji  70  to 
JLlb^L  ton  ;  but  never  having  boughtany  myself,  I  speak  only  from  a  re- 
collection of  the  invoice. 

What  would  each  be  per  ton  ? — I  make  the  Banca  ^68  per  ton,  and 
the  English  from  £70  to  £t&j  that  is  uking  the  Banca  at  the  price  at 
which  1  exchanged  my  goods. 


1 1 


-  What  would  it  be  at  the  money  price  ? — From  £52  to  £53  per  ton. 

f  If  the  East- India  Company  had  not  been  desirous  of  exporting  British 
tin,  or  had  no  influence  or  contract  so  to  do,  could  they  not  have  obtained 
the  article  much  cheaper  at  Banca  ?«-*I  should  suppose  they  could. 

■ 

.  Taking  money  both  ways  by  that  diffc;cncc  you  have  stated  r — Yes  ;  I 
n^ust  observe,  though,  that  the  trade  in  tin  at  that  time  with  the  English 
was  all  apunugglingtmde,  all  the  tin  that  Banca  produced  was  engaged  by^ 
t life  rai^  to  the  Dutch-govornment^  therefore,  it  was  only  what  he  cheated 
the  Dutch  of  in  hiS'dekvtcifs;that  we  11^^ re  enabled  toget,  and- that  through- 
apeople  called  Liots;  men  who  have  been  on  a  pilgrimage  td  Mecca,  and 
who  carried  on  the  trade  with  us,  we^  not  clealtng  dinectly  wrththeTprkiciw 
pal ;  these  people  carried  on  the  trade  there  with  both  parties  ;  they  were 
an  intermediate  party;  the  quantitv  consequently  depended  upoiv  the  ester- 
tions  of  the  Dutch  officeu,  in  takings  aoa  ta prevent amuggling^''  *  *'  -  • 

f'Sufpoaitig  the  Brttish'goiefameattobeeonK  as^&rMfCHft 
fiavo  yott  nny  doubt  of  their  being  enabled  to  dbMintt^^ttsidcca&IeA*  qitim 
rity  of  till  ai  they  wotild  respire  ^^--ibavcno  df^obttluittbcy  would obtaia 

r  0    :  a 


ji  vory^greit. quantity  I  but^sfvlictbcr  it.woohttofcsist  «tfidimich'«  theyl're^  yahmWS^imU^ 
ijuircd  for  their  Gbina  trade,  I  cannot  say;  1  fcdoldgiw;yaa  iuridcaritf     ^     ^^ 
the  quantity  of  tin  smuggled  in  the.way  1  have  spokea  of  ^hich  British 
fthif^  caarrrtd-toZGhinar  ■  ■'  n-  ?  -i^    un^-'.-'^.  Duj-'vrr:  ri-u-:-  .  >^{--. 

.    Is  it  a,p]ace;that  abounds  Vith  tinP'Hi^IireaUycaimotr'telt^tlliteiquaiitttjr 
thatBanca  produces  ;  I  have  no  means  of  exactly  knowing  j.    n^:    :,r  .-ir/y 

The  Company  at  present  do  not  carry  Bahca  tin  to  China  ? — ^Thcy  do 
not, I  believe.  .  .        :i    ::'    .         '   tA 

During  the  tinie  that  you  were  a  comniander  of  on^  of  the  Cc$tli|>8^y^i^ 
fihips,  taking  the  adventures  of  yourself  and  your  officers  as  well  as  the 
general  ejcp'ort/ at  that  time^  was  at  perfectly ^^ufficient  for^  the  wafi(!ii  of 
India  in  nespect  o££ast*]odia  articles  ?-^i  was  a  commsuider  spdcificalty  for 
China>  of  a  ship  from  this  country; 


->  ■  ■»  • 


Did  you  in  any  other  capacity  go  from  this  country  to  India  ?— As  an 
dfficer  i  went  several  times  to  India.  ^ 

Did  it  appear  to  you  whether  or  not  there  was  a  full  and  an^le  supply 
of  European  articles,  to  the  extent  of  what  was  required  ?-— I  do  not  think 
at  that  period  there  was.  •    ••  •  '        :    '-^  •  ■  *  •  r  ^  .  rr>.  k;- vV  '> 

What  period  do  you  refer  to^?^I  refer  Co  the  years  rW5d,  '1769;'  itVo, 

1778,    1779,    ^^^  ^780.  "      ''  r-    it,  or    :./;ri   70    .ni^ 


/ .  -I 


According  to  your  knowledge  and  experience,  has  there  been  since  that 
period  a  sufficient  supply  ?-^The  only  means  that  I  have  of  khd4^fng,Hsrnce 
I  quitted  the  Indiaserv'ice,  is  by  bein|f  the  pritatef  ttgdfit'df  l^e  6(H^ 
manders  who  had  been  in  my  employ;  they  had  for  the  tastlfivd  ift^SBt 
years  decreased  their  usual  investments,  from ;^»,D0€)^  to\;if^,0(klitl^^ 
would  lead  me  to  suppose  ttiat  India  was  pkhtifultysiippilledi  "^ '  "  *  '»    .•' 

.  .      .«  '■•  :        =.       .      r        "*-  »,;-:  >»•..;».)     ]j:-f\\].J     "I'lOl^tJ      V 

These  gentlemen  have  the  advantage  of  eirpottlng 'tbdr '  Stdttotttfj^ 
freight  free,  have  they  riot  ?-^Yes,  they  have.  '    ^i    "^  •       "1 

Generally  acting  as  their  own  supracargoes  ?-— Yes.  ^  to^oo'*^ 


>       • 


'-■'  Does  not  it  make  a -material  difference  inthepticed^  ^m  lytki^i^lKlivg 
■free  from  those- Ghai^'?';M*Itmutt';dp.'''  v  '  '•.    ^'.^  '"■••■  :--i"uoli  -{rrn  ^v^r  ■!■  rt:. 

4  A  2  It 


VA  BfmGnxs  or  evtoencc  an  thi^ 

JohnWootmore,      h  it  z  considerable  sarmg ?-~As'  far  as  the   price  of  frelglu  goes, 
Esq.  certainly. 

Notwithstanding  that,  your  commanders  and  oBicers,  I  understand  you 
to  say,  haire  not  lately  found  the  exporting  European  goods  a  profitable 
9f)CCulaliQn  ?— The  last  coiBCBander  that  1  had  (his  ship  is  now  unfortu* 
nately  burnt  in  Calcutta)  had  reduced  from  bis  first  Toyage  under  my 
patronage,  from  jO.BfiOO  j  I  stated  in  the  Committtfe  of  the  Hour.e  of 
JLords  JL\2\000 ;  but  on  kokifig  over  the  aceounts.  I  do  not  find  it  to 
.  amount  to  so  much  as  that. 

Were  you  uixderstoed  rightly  in  supposing  that  the  principal  British  ma« 
nufactures  that  you  took  to  the.  Eastern  Island&inyoiir  more  recent  voyages 
cpnsisted  of  coarse  cutlery  )-«-'l  he  only  European  articles  of  British  ma- 
ixufactures  was  irou  (if  it  was  British  ir6n)j  steel  and  a  very  snudl  quantity 
of  fine  cutlery  ;  certainly  the  greater  quantity  was  coarse  cutlery,  cod- 
listing  mostly  of  Lascar  knives,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  wire. 

t)id  you  find  those  equal  to  the  demand  ?-— Perfectly,  at  the  ports  that  I 
was  at. 

V 

Lookii\g  to  the  great  difTerence  in  the  price  of  labour  between  India 
and  this  country,  do  you  think  it  likely  we  could  manufacture  those  articles 
which  the  natives  wear  or  otherwise  consume,  cheaper  than  they  do  them* 
ftek'Qs  } — I  really  da  uot  knowj  the  people  in  the  Eastern  Islands  prefer 

-  the  cloths  manufactured  by  themselves;  1  speak  of  the  Malays,  they  w<ar 
their  own  cloths  in  preference  ;  they  do  wear  our  coarse  cloths  that  are 
ixiade  in  India,  but  in  no  great  quantity ;  I  can  oniy  speak  as  to  the  rela^ 
tive  proportion  of  my  own  cargo ;  in  a  cargo  of  70  or  JO.BOJOOO.  consist^ 
ingcf  opium,  money  and  piece-goods^  the  piece-goods  were  oniy  to  the 
Amount  of  £.2,000. 

And  they  were  of  India  manu&cture  ?— Entirely ;  consisting  of  Coarse 

-  clortys  of  various  kinds;  one  part  I  know  were  handkerchiefs  that  the 
'  JMaloys  wear  round  their  heads,  coarse  white  cloths  that  the  women  Wear 

-  as  badjeei,  to  support  their  necks;  but  their  principal  clothing  is  their 
own  4haDufacture  in  their  different  islands ;  and  it  is  of  a  very  strong 
texture. 

^  5(ich  articles  as  they  do  ifveatt  do  you  apprehesd  that  we  could  manu« 
*f3ctureMhem,  and  send* them  out  as*  dieap  as  tfaey.Qbtaiit^  them  ffum  Aeir 
oWRj  vfitoix  Indiaai  manufoeture  ?— -iniiey  owdd  obtMi  then  I  beliietr^  u 

cheapr 


cheap*  but  the^could  not  obtain  thein.  so  good,  u  far.  w  abstract  ppc«  ^f^^ff^iftt^^ 
Mocsi  but  their  preference  is  to  their  own  cimhs  over  our  Indian  clutbs;  '        ^i^ 
tt  is  only  the  cheapness  of  our  Indian  cloths  that  induces  them  to  taketbem      *  _  ''  v      i"' 
^at  alt  i  bow  tar  there  b  a  difiecencf  14  t)ie  pf^ce  of'  thc.jbifli^  eJblbvaiMl 
'^r  oluths,  1  cannot  teU. 

Supposing  some  degree  of  illicit  trade  to  have  been  carried  on  bjr  office'fs 
of  the  Company's  ships,  what  efToct  do  you  appre.hend  that  pftyiug  thMn 
ftipends  instead  of  allowing  thetn  to  trade,  would  Have  upon  therevcnuti? 
— ^That  is  a  question  I  have  never  looked  at ;  but  as  far  as  the  idea  srrllccs 
me  at  this  moment,  if  a  man  is  inclined  to  smuggle,  I  do 'not  cortcerve 
an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  remunerating  him  would  prevet>t  it.  ,,X  am 
looking  to  remuneration  being  in  proportion  to  his  advantages"  now  ;  the 
only  practical  fact  that  I  can  bring  to  my  rccollectiort  as  to  the  operation 
it  would  have  upon  men's  minds,  is  this :  I  think  the  East  India  Campany 
were  in  the  habit  of  paying  their  commanders  Bi\d  officers  of  their  packets, 
instead  of  permitting  them  to  trade  ;  and  I  havie  some  faint  idea  in  ffly 
mind,  that  a  captain  of  one  of  their  packets  vTas  dismissed  for  tra'difig 
against  that  regulation;  it  was  not  smuggling  homeward,  it  was.  trading 
outward. 

He  traded  against  their  regulation  } — Yes,  that  they  paid  for  not  trading ; 
a  circumstance  happened  to  myself  the  last  voya^  to  the  coast  of  Malay. 
My  officers  were  [nid  very  liberally.  Hi  lieu  of  baving  any  «ade  whatewfr ; 
I  was  extremely  teased,  and  I  did  allow  them  some  small  adventores  in 
articles  that  I  called  ctrandler's  shop  articles,  that  I  did not  e»act>f  trade 
m  myself  i  yet  they  exceeded  my  allowance  so  giCatyf.  that  fhey  were 
completely  unsaleable.  I  had  myself  never  one  iota  of  cargo  di&tiRct  fi*6m 
tiw  concern  in  which  I  was. 

Notwithstanding  you  alkiwed  your  officers  stipends,  upon  conditioa  they 
diould  not  trade,  you  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  it  ?— Certainly  i  £Hind 
it  impossible  to  prevent  their  getting  the  things  on  board  ;  but  I  completely 
prevented  their  getting  them  on  shore,  without  my  knowledge  j  dor.  could 
.  they  be  sold,  nor  were  thf y  sold  en  the  coast  of  Malay,  there  not  betog  a 
.  vcnl  lor  the  quantity  they  had ;  they  were  afterwards  dchaoged  bj  myfcelf 
at  China  to  the  chief  officers  of  an  Europe  ship,  fon  European  articWt  to 
carry  to  Bengal ;  for,  as  I  dismissed  the  men,  I  did  not  cbooac  to  piwbh 
them  beyond  it.  .  ,; 

The  officers  io  the  Company's  maritime  service  are,  utUTamllf ■  more  or 

.  .  less  ttadecs,  ace  tbcy  not  ? — Thej  are,  I  consider..   Every,  youth.  1  Jiave 

brought  up  ia  1^  Cpinpai^y service  ^raBL«.bBV,,I.^«eja4ci»yoiU9d  to 

■  }..  :  instit 
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fi^n  Woolmore,  '^^t''  '^^^^  him  that  his  object  in  the  India  service  is  principally  trade;  ahd 
Esq.  I  h^v^  never  sent  a  youth  under  my  patronage  to  sea  in  his  first  voyage, 

-  that  I  have  not  supplied  him  with  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds  of  trifling 
European  articles,  and  given  him  instructions  how  to  conduct  himself 
with  them,  and  to  change  them  at  the  intermediate  port,  so  as  to  give  him 
ideas  of  trade. 

Do  you  attribute  any  great  proportion  of  the  export  trade  to  India  to  the 
zeal  and  interest  with  which  commanders  and  officers  have  thus  prose- 
cuted their  private  adventures  ? — I  think  that  the  officers  and  commanders 
of  East  Indiamen  carry  out  as  many  goods  as  they  possibly  conceive  there 
15  a  market  for. 

lias  that  been,   looking  to  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  a  considerable 

Eorlion  of  the  exports  to  India  r — I  really  do  not  know  what  proportion  it 
as  borne  to  the  general  exports  to  India. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  considerable  ?— The  tonnage  is  very  consider* 
able;  and  the  number  of  ships  is  very  considerably  increased. 

Supposing  that  an  officer  instead  of  having  his  attention  employed 
about  his  own  mercantile  adventure  had  his  capital  disengaged,  do  you 
think  it  is  likely  that  his  means  or  inclination  to  smuggle  would  be  le^ 
sened  thereby  } — I  should  not  think  his  means  would  be,  certainly. 

If  his  attention  was  undivided,  and  his  capital  disengaged,  would  not 
his  means  and  his  motives  for  smuggling  be,  in  your  opinion,  greater?-— 
His  means  might  be  greater,  perhaps,  but  I  am  looking  at  smuggling  in  a 
very  dilfcrent  point  of  view,  perhaps,  from  that  in  which  the  counsel 
does :  I  look  upon  a  man  in  the  command  of  an  East  Indiaman  that  smug- 
gles, as  either  a  madman,  or  a  very  distressed  man,  who  only  would  re- 
lieve himself  as  a  gambler  would,  by  the  throwing  of  the  die ;  such  is  the 
idea  I  have  of  a  captain  smuggling ;  and  therefore,  if  the  penalties  at- 
tached to  their  situation,  as  I  look  at  it  now,  I  do  not  see  how  a'  different 
mode  of  remunerating  them  would  alter  the  propensity  to  smuggling ; 
I  do  not  think  that  the  officers  can  smuggle  in  any  material  degree  to  af- 
fect the  revenue,  without  the  captain  either  being  concerned  in  it,  or 
giving  permission  to  do  it ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  should  think  the  com- 
mander of  an  Indiaman  either  a  madman  or  an  extremely  distressed  man  j 
and  it  is  only  it)  those  cas^s,  I  believe,  that  they  smuggle  at  all. 

Paying  a  stipend  instead  of  trading,  would  make  notiifference  in  yoiir 
opinion  as  to  the  safety  pf  the  revenue  ?— Not  in  my  idea. 

You 
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Nor  arc  you  a  merchant  now  ?—No» 

.  Have  you  any  personal  interest  whatever^  whelher'the  trade  to  Itifdliftl 
open  or  not  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  an  individuial  in  this  country  #h<dPftfes 
less  interest  in  the  opening  of  the  trade  than  I  have>  as  tar  as  I  can  judge 
of  my  own  feelings.  ■.■*  ^  .-. 


(Examined  by  the  Cmmiitee.} 


M      '  »  - 


Have  you  any  interest  in  the  trade  continuing  as  it  is  at  present ?— 
1  have  no  interest  in  the  Company  beyond^  the  stock  that  I  possess  in  it  as 
a  private  individual ;  I  belieire  there  is  not  an  individual  existing  l^ha 
has  less  intcrestin  the  trade  one  way  or  another;  I  am  not  a  ship-oWrierxii^ 
a  merchant ;  I  do  not  intend  to  be  while  the  shipping  is  traflitd  ionl-asftiS*; 
if  it  vverr  otherwise,  I  might  be  ;  but  1  cannot  make  common  interest  of 
my  money^and  therefore  I  live  upon  what  1  have  got,  *    ' '  ^   . 

Having  mentioned  that  your  purchases  of  tin  to  the  eastward,  were,  conr- 
fin.d  to  such  quantities  as  the  rajuh  would  cheat  the  Dutch  government  pf 
>n  their  contracts,  it  is  presumed  the  Committee  is  to  infi^r  that  the .  D|ujtc^ 
government  made  a  monopoly  of  the  tin  belonging  to  the  rajah^  Ujgid% 
their  influence  ?— -As  much  as  ever  they  could. 

Have  you  heard  that  this  monopoly  is  continued  by , the  E^^g^ish  gAYici^ 
ment  ?^ — No,.  I  have  not  heard  any  thing  upon  the  subjects  guodU^iaidj  W 
indifferent.  '  s  ,  jy 

•  .•■.■.■>•»,■ 

.    Have  you  ever  been  at  Palambang  ? — I  have  been  ^t  the  mOuth  of  Fi^ 
lambang  river,  but  never  up  at  Palambang  itself,  ;  >v..k 

Do  you  know  whether  the  rajah  of  that  place  ha(|  a  con^ratt  wfeh  ti» 
Dutch  government  for  the  supply  of  tin  ? — I  have  underst(^odvhe  had;.!a!nd 
a  part  of  the  tin  I  got  at  Rhio,  I  have  great  reason  U)  biHieve^.tetneiftdni 
JPalambang.  .         n    :       ^k?. 

■'■"'■  '''--''-1  8^^^''''S 
H^ve  you  heard  that  the  rajah  of  Palambang  wished  to  Adeline!  coo tibocM 

_.,- r_- u    ..„      .    .  ,      ».  .         .    .^^^ 

■  •    .,  -• 

Have 


Hftv^Tot  heard  of  the  n^  of  ^^bmbaosV  cwgiu^  hm4AghbuM«^ 
strojfed  iwl  have  not. 


//••:;' 


Jrbyi  70U  heard  that  eastern  tin  has  become  verjr  scarce  of  laMli^«M 
4|QiiiiB^pmitly,t!hat  the  price*  has  riaea  G0Mi4esably  ?««I.have  not  fc  Jr  lliino 
Imr^  IK^hoD^  W  ^Pt,  Q<^  th«  subject. 

It  it  not  usual  for  the  commanders  and  officers  of  tihe  Company's  th^ 
to  tell  their  goods  by  the  invoice  in  India  ?— When  I  was  in  the  service^ 
there  were  two  modes  of  SQlliog;,'investimiUB :  tile  one  was  by  invoice^  £hc 
other  by  retail^  and  a  third  sometimes  by  public  auction, 

Tn.framing  the  invoices  upon,  wbipb  the  ittvestments  aret disposed* of,  h 
itiiftitftl  to  deduct  the  dra^bafih^^  or  to  nH^ke  allowanoe  for  dtflcounts.^^^ 
hafe  heard  of  salt  waler  inyoi<:e«(for  that  is.  Ihe  term)  beinr  made  ;  I  dei- 
clAit  befive  thia  Committee^  that  I  never  in*  my  life  did  suai  a^  thing* 

Are  not  such  practices  usual  ?<-^  haA^e  hsard  of  sudiithings^but  I  have 
9\vngfM  understood  and  thought  that  they  would  carry  with  them  their 
owaaSpuaishment ;  because  tnc  persona  who  are  in  the  habit  of-  purcbasinr 
our  investments  in  Indii^  are  pertectly  well  acquainted  with  tbe  genenn 
pricef  of  sudi  articles  in  this  country  ;  I  have  boen  shown  io  this  coantiy^ 
when  I  was  commander  of  an  Indiaman,  manufactures. ileteriorated  here 
with  the  same  appearance  sit.  a*  cheaper  price^.  but  I  never  took  such  a 
thhi^9  because  1  never  considered  it  my  interest  to  do  so. 

Is  it  not  usual,  for  the  commaiyjers  a^d  cfficera  to  make- purchases  eif 
goods  fdr  their  investments  here,  at  a  credit  of  one  year  and  sometimes 
twt>?-^Yes,  I  believe  it  is;  as  to  the  individuals  witn  whose  concerns  I 
ha?e  had  the  managemeoti,  I.h|ive  never  kncmn  them  to  exceed  eighteen 
months  credit.    '  •' 

■ 

Does  not  that  mode  of  psyRchase  oiake  a  most  tnaterial  diflferettce  In  the 
price  of  the  articles  ?--*Thcie  are  invariably  different  prices  ;  when  I  pw^ 
chase  lead  foe  avuieji,,ocaqy  article. foe mratey,  there  is  a-  specific  price 
uponit;'ifI  purchase  it  at  six  months  credit,  there  is  a  specific  pivoes 
this  was  the  case  when  I  was  in  the  habit  of  trade;  a  twelvemonth's 
CfHiie  was  at  a  difierenft  prica  k  ^  lem^Sfibcr,  fofiinstance,  lead  that  I  pur^ 
chased  Wiis  19  d.  per  ciff«  more.  iW>av  the  c/edit  o^  I  think,  ninemoiilh* 
or  six  months  than  the  rea^-iiiqpqy.pFiaft  ^. the  credit  psie*  sdwaysdisri 
t  greater  proportion  cyintercst  than  the  rcri;iB>aiMlintffiii^dw»Byi      ^ 


Vo 
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No  deduction  is  made  from  the  invoice  in  f uch  cw^whfif^tjbf 

are  purchased  et  a  ciedit  of  from  twelve  to  eiglite^n  manthij^'if  jhc 

I  can  only  answer  that  question  by  what  I  have  done  myself,  not  VcibW- 
ing  how  others  transact  their  business  ;  when  I  sold  bv  tl?P«^^y^ic%..li|E)t^ 
ii^rchaoti  I  put  every  thing  before  him  as  it  stood,  and  nf^^avj;  m^^lOQ  j)^  % 
ccQt^or  20,  or  30^  or  40;  in  one  instance  the  charges  were^Bij^V^Jw^i^ 
merchants  thought  they  should  have  been  ;  and  they  deduct ediio  much,  m 
consequence  J  they  were  higher  perhaps  from  niy  inatte9tiQ;)|.  pr  |he^^« 
action  of  the  individuals  with  whom  1  dealt.  ;    .  *  J.'v-^ .  '! v  f!^ 

'Have  you  ever  made  any  deduction,  or  is  it  usual  to  make  aay»  «<^pllhr 
the  invoice,  on  the  score  gf  such  increased  prrce,  in  consequence  of  the 
long  credit  ? — I  can  only  answer  the  question  as  I  have  done  personattyr.  I 
really  do  not  know  what  others  have  done ;  when  I  sold  by  iny.pice,  X  • 
hw.C  bona  fide  put  before  the  persons  who  purchased  it,  who  weTie^Wilr,  t 
lianas  and  Taylor  at  Bengal,  when  I  was  there,  exactly  the  invoiccf  -ai'  > 
they  were  sent  to  me. 

■'  •  '    '  '*    'J' 
.Is  it  usual  to  make  any  deduction  on  the  score  of  interest  from  the  ^x^  ^ 

creased  price,  in  consequence  of  the  goods  being  purchased  at  a  credit^ 
instead  of  being  paid  for  in  r^ady  money  ?— I  can  only  answer,  that  perr . 
sohaUy,  not  knowing  what  other  persons  have  done  ;  in  the  e^rty  stageSt  o 
my.inode  of  purchasing  the  goods,  was  to  give  tfie  mQrphant .  hfflf  credtf.., 
aad  half  .money  ;  the  latter  part  of  my  transactions  gis,  a.  captj^ip^  1  -hfid?^ 
niQney  for  every  purpose,  and  every  individual  thing  wa(s  ,pu;;c  based  bjf.;; 
money,  consequently;  so  far  the   investments  that  f  sold  at  China  So 
not  apply  to  the  question,  because  they  were  no^  sold  by  invoice  3  i^y  in- 
vestments as  an- officer,  to  which  it  applies  personally^  1  declare  most  sa* 
credly,  the  whole  case  appeared  in  my  books ;  the  bills  of  parcels  from  the   • 
individuals  were  put  before  them,  with  every  iota  of  discount  and  charge    : 
of.  merchandize,  and  every  expense  that  took  place  ;  I  never  conceived  i.t    . 
possible  that  I  could  gain  any  thing  by  any  other  mode ,  because  I  consi- 
dered, from  the  early  part  ot  my  lite,  that  the  most  direct  and  honourabif 
and  lucrative  mode  was  to  be  explicit  upon  all  occasions. 

Then  is  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  the  advance  of  100  per  oeoL.  .t 
whifhyou  have  mentioned  upon  your  invoice,  or  whatever  it  might,  fee,.!,; 
wap  calculated  upon  the  rates  charged  by  the  persons  who  sold  you  tt|v-,,'f 
goods  here  ?— I  really  do  not  recollect  at  this  moment,  whether  it  wskS  JLGO  i  • 
pei.cqht.  that  I  received,  or  120,  there  being  some  deduction  for.  ij^  ^ 
charge  of  merchandize  ;  1  have  mentioned  my  agreenvent.^  fpf^^X-ifiJKHr^  « 
inent  was  Mtith  the  i^lemeoat  l«0  per  ceiit.  6r  100  per  cent  ^  ft  id  my* 

4  B  invoice 
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\  .^th'J^oohnon,  invoice  book  before  them,  and  Aether  k  Wis  Upon  the  gross  amount,  or 
ErcJ.'  Whether  it  was  upon  the  abstract,  taking  the  charges  and  discounts  from 

'it  or  not,  I  cannot  possibly  at  this  moment  say. 

Do  you  know  what  discount  is  oBually  aftowed  for  payi«g  in  ready  mo- 
ney, or  what  is  the  difference  in  price  between  the  ready  money  rate,  and 
goods  purchased  at  a  credit  of  12  or  18  months  i — ^^I  reallv  do  not  know  ^ 
bat  at  the  time  that  I  was  a  merchant,  I  found,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
eighteen-pence  per  cwt.  difference  fn  the  purchase  of  lead  that  I  oaku- 
lated  to  bear  a  proportion  of  Tf  per  cent,  to  five  ;  that  if  I  took  credit,  I 
paid  7^  per  cent,  instead  of  five  for  that  credit ;  that  I  paid,  upon  the 
average,  2^  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  time  of  credit,  and  as  the  credit 
time  increases,  so  the  credit  price,  I  conceive,  would  increase  also  :  I  have 
heard  of  discounts  to  the  amount  ot  10  per  cent,  being  allowed  by  ship- 
builders tt>  ship-owners,  but  I  never  met  with  such  a  thing  in  my  life  j 
never  in  any  instance  did  1  get  it;  the  individuals  never  felt  themselves 
warranted  in  the  prices  that  they- have  charged  me,  in  allowing  me  to  do 
it ;  I  have  certainly  tried  ir,  saying  I  have  heard  of  such  things,  but  I  never 
had  k  allowed. 

* 

Do  you,  in  speaking  of  salt-water  invoices,  allude  to. those  invoices 
which  have  not  the  discount  and  drawback  deducted  from  them,  or  to  in- 
Toices  made  out  at  false  prices  ? — The  true  character,  I  think,  of  a  salt- 
water invoice  is,  that  in  which  a  greater  price  is  charged  for  the  gooda 
than  was  actually  paid  for  the  goods. 

Without  its  appearing  upon  the  invoice  ?— -Of  course ;  I  conceive  it  to 
be  the  copy  of  an  invoice  with  additional  prices  put  to  it,  made  at  sea. 

Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  the  practice  for  the  Company  so  to  make 
out  their  invoices  of  exports,  by  adding  a  10  per  cent,  to  their  invoices 
which  does  not  appear  ? — I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  all  my  life,  nor 
I  never  heard  it  surmised  s  it  is  the  first  instance  in  which  I  ever  heard  of 
sQch  a  thing. 

•  IHave  you  ever  had  occasion  to  settle  with  the  honourable  Company, 
either  through  their  Government  abroad,  or  their  Directors  at  home,  for 
short  delivencs  of  goods?— I  have  certainly  in  both  cases,  but  in  a  very 
small  degree  ;  indeed!  never  looked  to  the  invoice,  the  officers  in  the  de- 
partment, to  which  the  goods  applied,  gave  me  an  account  of  them,  with 
a  cW^e  of  thirty  per  cent.  (I  think  that  is  our  agreement  as  carriers)  upon 
flafiU  vice,  whatever  price  they  charged  me ;  I  ™d  w  Httle  idea  <jf  there 

being 
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being  any  adition  beyond  the  real  price  they  paid  for  them,  thai  I  never 
looked  to  it ;  I  know,  in  China,  tnat  their  bale  goods  have  generally 

Eassed  from  the  ships,  and  from  myself,  when  the  supracargoes  have  not 
een  at  Canton,  to  the  Chinese  merchants,  without  any  inspection  or  look 
whatever :  I  have  delivered  cargoes  personally  in  China  of  my  own,  with- 
out either  weight  or  measure,  merely  as  r  Had  received  them-,  upon  the 
faith  of  having  done  so;  the  pieces  of  lead,  of  course,  are  numbered^  but 
their  bale  goods  I  have  delivered  myself  to  the  merchants  respectively, 
according  to  their  order,  without  any  examination  whatever,  except  as 
.  to  appearance,  whether  they  were  damp  or  wet. 

« 

What  is  the  alteration  that  took  place  in  the  management  of  the. Com- 
pany's shipping,  which  determined  you  to  give  up  all  connection  with 
it  ?-^The  cheapness  of  the  freight,  and  the  mofle  in  which  they  are 
,    riricipally  supported ;  namejy,  1  consider  them  owned  chiefly  tiy  the 
Patronage. 

What  do  you  mean  by  owned  chiefly  by  the  patronage  ?--^The.Com- 
|)etition  lias  brought  freights  so  very  low,  that  in  respect  to  the  individuals 
who  liave  be^n  brought  up  in  the  service,  who  are  looking  to  commands, 

,  their  friends  are  generally  obliged  to  get  a  certain  number  ofi  own^ers  to 
enable  themselves  to  be  employed;  as  for  instance,  myself,  if  J,liad  a 
youth  that  I  wished  to  get  the  command  of  an  Indiaman  for,  instead  of 
giving  him  5  or  ^6000.  and  allowing  him  to  run  about,  I  sacrifice  that 

.JBQoney  in  tendering  a  cheap  ship  to  the  East  India  Company,  specifically 
for  the  patronac[e  of  that  comjDand.  // 


Are  you  speaking  of  the>extra  ahips  now,  or  of  ships  generally  r— -Of 
the  *hips  in  the  general  regubr  service.  '      •    A 

'■'■■.'  :uo 
Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  'Tate  of 
freight  paid  by  the  East  India  Company  has  been  cheaper  thatf  could 
be  afforded  by  the  ship  owner,  with  a  reasonable  and  pfbptr^Mt&m  to  his 
own  profit? — Certainly  ;  1  consider. the  abstract  point  of  freight  of  the 
.  East  India  Company,  both  in  their  extra  ^hipf  and'iri  their-  regular  ships, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  sailed,  a^^theap^tlmn  any 
private  individual  can  get  freight,  under  similar  circuthit6ir!deli;uff4 


ihips  sailed  under  the  East  India  CniTfipBHJy%-J4i 
prehend  the  question,  I  mean  to  say,  that  I  could  not  send  a  ship  to 

4  B  2  sVi 
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Johnff^oolmore,' seB,  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  East  India  Company  dp^  by 
Em.  .  .^      ipy|i^lf;»  ^q  cheaply  as  the  Jilastt  India  Company  get  their  ft^eight. 


Wqat  aVe  those  circumstances  ?-r-Goodnc8S  of  ship,  goodness  of  outfit^ 
l)!ein^  properly  commanded,  officered,  ai^  manned. 

Are  those  the  only  circumstances  to  which  you  allude  ?— -I  do  not 
ttibw  any  others* 

Any  thing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  voyage  or  the  delay,  sailing  at  prb- 

fV^r  times,  and  so  on  ?  — I  look  exactly.to  the  same  circumstances  applying 
n  both  cases ;  but  if  the  questions  have  a  reference  to  my  examination 
foirr  y'i^ars  ago,  the  circumstances  are  not  exactly  in  point  at  thi^  momerrt, 
as  the/  were  then ;  the  East  India  Company,  at  that  time,  did  not  appeir 
td  me  to  give  a  facility  to  the  movements  of  extra  ^hips  which  they  have 
done  since. 

*  'Explain  the  diflference  of  the  circumstances  to  which  you  ar^  novf 
alluding  between  the  present  period  and  that? — The  Company  at  thkt 
tidrie  seemed  to  divert  the  ships  that  they  had  in  the  extra  employ,  out  of 
the  implied  condition  under  which  I  thought  I  built  them  ;  that  is, 
instead  of  being  sent  direct,  they  were  sent  circuitously  upon  services 
that  di4  not  appear  to  me  exactly  consistent  with  the  implied  idea^  that 
I  had  set  out  with  them,  that  is,  they  were  diverted  on  several  occasions 
from  that  immediate  carrying  service,  directly  backwards  and  forwards, 
which,  1  think^  they  certainly  have  since  remedied  ;  but,  at  that  time,  I 
did  hot  thCnk  any  British  ship  owner,  except  under  similar  circumstances 
to  iT^yself^  could  have  supplied  ships  cheaper  than  1  supplied  them  ;  I  was 
not  looking,  to  profit  as  a  ship  owner,  I  was  looking  not  to  the  exceedif)g 
five  per  cent  for  my  money,  1  was  looking  to  great  pleasure  in  active 
industry,  it  afibrding  as  much  delight  tome  to  manage  ships,  and  to  have 
to  do  \vith  them,  as  any  fox-hunter  can  have  in  the  cha  e ;  so  far  I  think 
it  impossible  for  an  individual  to  have  given  the  Company  cheaper  ships 
for  extra  ,^hips,  than  I  had  given  under  those  circumstances ;  I  cannot 
give  them  now  .from  circumstances  being  different ;  1  cannot  afford  fio 
much  bfetbw  the  five  per  cent.;  I  cannot  find  a  mode  of  making  any 
interest  whatever  for  my  money,  and  I  cannot  exist  without  it. 

Supposing  thi  trade  to  India  to  have  been  opeti^d^9'all  merchants  with' 
a  license' to  trjwcle  upon  their  own  account,  between  thifl  country  •and'otif* 
st'ttl^meniMn  India,  Avhat  would  have  be<^n  ^be  jt^toto  m  the  rate  of  fncight 
at  wtiicli^  as.  an  individual  merch^Q^^  cguid^ham  fitted  ontb^tii^. 


«i 
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■itidthe  sate  of  fr^igh*-^  wfaiofaynu-bavie supplied  ships  to  th^T-ast'tncfia  ^A^^wjii 
Company  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  me,  as  aLsbip  Qgpjy.  to  Esq. 

hftve  fitted  out  any  fthipii  ctrictbrr'v^aking,  cheaper;  uhoer 'sTmuar.jjiajf-'    '  -     v — 
cumstances,  than  [  did..  ■•>';{!•  ^ 

Ts  not  tbei/'  uutfit  snperfluous ;.  might  not  private'  mercbpnt^  go  V}^ 
ships  less  expeH?ive  ? — As  a  private  merchant  I  might  have  carried  those 
ships  out  in  a  certain  degree  chea|)er  than  I  could  through  the  reguI;^tions 
of  the  East  India  Companj; :  f  do  not  think  the  rate  of  freight  ,^.o^Jd-~ 
have  been  cheafier  than  that  at  which  I  supplied  the  sliips,  t^ec^u^e^ 
supplied  them  undev  an  implied  idea,  that  that  system  would  have  tle^^ 
,    carricul  into  icxecution :  when  I  am  speaking  of  the  expense  attacheq  t<^' 
tliose  ships  arising  out  of  the  system,  theie  were  soipe  whicli  I  dia.Ddl: 
expect  would. 'hav«  been,  ai^d  whieh  1  had  been,  and  the  persons  vvitli 
whom  I  was  connected  in  bringing  forward  those  ships,  had  been  given 
tchunderetand  should  not  be  so  applied  ;  I  conceived  that  when  ati  extra 
5bip,  such  as-  those,  was  going  directly  to  India,  n 
.  ten  or  twelve  montlu,  it  was  not  necessary  for  thats 
to  be  pulled,  to^piecea  to  be  examined  for  defects,  wh 
if  she  was  a  good  ship  at  first,  and  which  I  call  un 
not  app'y  in  ray  case,  because  i  tendered  those  aht] 
idea  that.th^y  wiould.be  snperior  West  Indiffmen, 
have  been  potted  to  pieces,  Having  in  my  head  exaci 
would  have  gone  out,  and  made  a  certain  number  6i 

ttme^  that- tliey  would  have«Qme  home  at  that  tit  , 

not  have  been  puUed  to  pieces,  though  t  would  ban  . 

the  room  of  which  th^  were  pQt  into  dock,  th(itr  n  , 

and  they,  were  stripped^  and  an  expense  incurred  i  j 

what  1  did  conceive  no  material  bene^t,  under 'sue 

would  not  have  applied  to  have  reduced  :the  freight,  j 

the  ship'uader  that  implied  idea.  ■,_,-.,    ■.\-.,^rf\U 

The  rate  of  freight  at  which,  you  supplied'  tft'd"  "East'T^  \^ 

with  the  extra  shipping  in  whichyou  were  concerned;' AvS  " 

than  it  would  Uuvo  been,  if  as  an  individual  merchant^) 
fitting  ont  a  ship  good  enough  to  go  to  India  and"  hafcE  &^in 
of  the  ship,  the  principal  part  of  the  ship,  would  have  boon  ^xactly  tjie;^ 
Same,  the  masls  and  figging  would  have  b^en  the'Wriei'tne  anchors  iilrid.| 
cables  would  have  been  as  good  ;  for  I  hoM  it  tiot 'e^uHciKijcal'to'saye  itif,,  J 
those  respects  (  I  do  not  think,  ebe  WOiild  haVc'bb^u'a.'WtjWoVkk';' t^xVpu^^      ,*^ 
only  have  bees  altered  iwreipeet  of'doebihg' rftidVt^'in'ri^  vifie'i^  f.'con- 
sidened  necesiarr.. 

Ihcn,. 
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Jbhfitf^oolmore,      Then,  for  the  purposes  of  mere  trade  to  India  and  back  again,  tbe 
Esq.  ships  you  supplied  were,  in  your  judgment,  8Uf>plied  to  the  Compiinjr  at 

'^ V '     *s  cheap  a  rate  as  conUi  have  been  afibrded  by  an  imlividual  embarking  in 

a  similar  trade?—!  believe  fully  so. 

Were  the  Company's  rejfulations,  as  to  the  ^ip*s  sailing,  such  aa  you 
expected  they  should  have  betn? — Not  exactly;  there  were  some  parti- 
cular personal  hardships  that  I  felt  at  that  time:  the  first  ship  that  1  had 
was  the  Sir  William  Benslcy ;  I  wished  to  have  got  her  out  in  time  to 
have  saved  the  ship  falling  in  with  the  north  east  monsoon  ;  she  was 
diverted  from  her  purpose,  by  being  otdered  to  the  Cape,  either  to  carry 
soldiers  there,  or  to  carry  soldiers  fron  the  Cape,  I  am  not  clear 
which,  at  tliis  distnnoe  of  time,  whrch  at  that  period  pretrented  her 
getting,  as  1  conceived  she  would,  to  Bengal  during  the  continuance  of 
the  south  west  monsoon,  an.i,  I  believe,  it  premnted  her  fjeUmg  there  by 
five  or  six  weeks  so  early  as  she  shonid  have  done;  tliis  was,  con- 
sequently, an  additional  expense  of  wages  and  provisions  upon  me.  Uy 
evidence  before  the  Committee,  four  years  ago,  was  perfiociiy  correct, 
and  I  should  wish  that  it  be  taken  in  all  cases  in  which  it  may  dariate 
from  this. 

In  your  examination  before  the  Committee,  in  IWJf,  in  answer  to  a 
question,  '^  Supposing  you,  as  a  nr.erchant  or  a  ship-owner,  looking  to 
your  own  interest  and  your  own  profit  only,  and  trading  to  and  from 
India,  would  you  employ  a  ship,  which  you  hav«  described  aa  aaaperior 
West  Indiaman,  or  would  you  build,  an  i  employ  strips  like  the  extra 
ships  of  the  Blast  India  Company,**  you  said,  **  The  superior  class  of 
West  Indiamen,  and  the  East  India  Cfompany*s  extra  ships,  I  consider  to 
be  the  same  as  to  the  ship ;  but  the  extravagant  ont^t  attadied  to  those 
ships,  their  being  clocked  when  they  come  home,  (tequently  unnecessarily^ 
in  my  o|)inion,  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  expense  of  their 
freight,  indeed  it  is  the  principal  cause  of  it ;  and  I  consider  that  the 
expense  of  freight  of  those  ships  is  occasioned,  Hrst,  by  the  foregoing 
causes;  secondly,  by  the  attachment  to  r  gulation  ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the 
cargo(\<  in  India  not  being  p  operly  compressed,  so  as  that  ibey  can  bring 
a  sufliciency  of  tonnage  home;''  how  do  you  reconcile  the  expression  of 
"  eXtmvagant  outfit'*  with  your  evidence  to-day  r-—I  consider  that  the 
East  India  Company^s  extra  shipping  had,  at  that  time,  more  cables  than 
perhaps  were  necessary,  a  quantity  of  sails  more  than  was  necessary,  and 
a  quantity  of  provisions,  by  their  regulations,  applying  to  six  months, 
or  seven  or  eight  mcmths,  which  I  did  not  conceive  necessary  beyond  five 
,or  six,  depending  upon  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  she  was  going ; 
tlity  a])piy  the  quantities  of  provisions  in  all  cases  the  same,  whe  her  a 

man 
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laaK  goes  ant  with   a  passoige    of  three  ninntbs  to  India,  or  with  a  JohnfFmfmpTf^ 
passage  of  six,  the  quantities  are  obliged,  by  the  Conipany's  reguhitiouH,  K«(|, 

to  be  the  same ;  that  I  apply  to  extravagant  outfits,  «ud   tliey  amount  ^— 
tp  an  enormoiis  suip  of  money  when  \y\xt  together.      I  do  not  mean  to 
go  exactly  into  the  whole  oftnesie  particulursi  though  the  fundumentul 
part  wouid  be  tbe  laine. 

Ar/s  those  regalatioBs  now  what  they  were  when  vou  gave  thin  ovi« 
dence,  four  y<ears  agp?^ — They  were  when  I  quit  ed  the  situation  ofuia- 
oaging  owner  of  shipping  i  I  do  n.ot  know  vvlu  thcr  they  are  now,  but  1 
believe  they  are ;  1  uever  heard  of  any  alteration. 

A  re  the  idockii^  riegylationef  the  same? — I  believe  they  are. 

Do  you  not  Qonsider  all  tho^e  circumstances  as  having  a  teadcticy  to* 
enhance  the  expence  of  a  private  ship  fitted  out,  without  regard  lo  tUpiO 
regulations  ^-^There  is  no  doubt  it  enhances  it. 

What  do  yojtt  a(]^ehfim],  adverting  to  all  those  regulation»|  would  Ij^ 
the  difference  that  tliey  would  n>ake  in  tbe  freight  between  a  ship  bound 
by  those  negulaiioos^  aqd  a  ship  going  on  your  own  account  r-— 'I  con- 
^der  tbe  differeoee  wouJ4  arise  between  that  that  I  should  make  as  a 
mercantile  oiap  and  that  that  1  made  for  my  pleasure;  as  a  loercantilt}  man, 
that  I  should  make  my  concern  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent* )  I  teodereil 
these  ships  with  a  view  to  making  five  per  cent  ;  it  would  mak^  » 
diflfeveoce  |ierfai|ps  of  three  pounds  per  ton* 

Soppo5ing  f0O  had  been  to  tender  a  ship  bound  bf  tlie  rfgulations, 
and  a  ship  not  bound,  what  diiSerence  sliould  yon  make  r— '1  ill  ul4 
make  about  3/.  per  ton  difference  between  the  twocasen^.as  a  j|en^rat 
Aip  owner,  I  should  not  have  done  this ;  but  1  ttndercd  my  aliip  iia  low 
aa  I  CDold  from  particular  circumstances* 


negnlationa  having  oontinped  the  sam^^  what  is  the  ahx^n^t^/n 

wfaieh  has  taken  place  uritnin  tfiese  last  f^ur  y^m^  that  $%ysk^z%  you  %pfp 
1—ger  aUe  to  tetider  diips  on  tbe  same  freight  ? — Mtips  are  t^riidrf  d 
^  now  than  they  were  at  that  day;  ttie  f  r#iigbts  <rf  llie  i^iip^iiy 


I  «  1 « 


opeattas 
o  beh^;ber.  ^ 

Fmn  what  eununftaoce  is  the  pricie  higher  r — ft  arisif  g4^$M^ully  ; 
I  inik  Umik  ibi|^  at  iSl^  ytr  urn,  one  i4  thtw^  arul  tW  i^W  a^>#«^^ 

mUsd 
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JohnfPoolmor€j  what  ir.ore ;   I  built  a  West  Indiaman  for  a  relation  of  my  own,  two  or 

.  three  years  ago  which  cost  rne  24/.  per  ton  as  a  West  Indiaman.  ^  -, 

Putting  aside  the  motives  nrhich  induce  the  owners  to  makea;t6;nder,. 
IS  the  rate  of  freight  paid  by  the  Company  to  the  extra  ship,  fiigb^.pr 
lower  than  can  be  afforded  bv  the  individual  merchant,  )f  trading  ou  hift 
own  separate  account  ?— I  think  lower  in  the  abstract  point  of  freig^  ; 
tut  the  case,  in  which  I  believe  the  simple  question  applied,  with  soohq 
e  ucidation  to  it,  in  my  examination  four  years  ago,  was  this  circum-? 
stance  ;  that  it  was  not  the  abstract  price  of  freight  that  I  conceived  th^ 
merchant  to  be  so  particularly  i<iterested  in;  whether  it  was  l7.  or  2// 
j)er  ton  dearer  or  not,  but  having  it  in  his  power  to  do  as  he  pleased, 
and  to  sail  when  he  pleased  ;  a  man  sailing  earlier  and  getting  50 /.  per 
cent,  upon  his  goods,  in  comparison  with  coming  a  month  afterwajds, 
and  having  only  )0/.  percent.,  would  more  than  counterbalance  tiifi} 
difference  in  the  price  of  freight. 

Supposing  the  ships  were  paid  at  the  rate  you  have  mentioned  by  the 
East  India  Company,  to  sail  at  convenient  times  for  the  purposes  of  the  . 
merchant^  could  that  merchant  export  his  goods  to  India  at  a  chea|>er 
rate  than  that  which  the  Company  now  provide,  taking  all  circumstances 
together  ? — I  do  not  think  they  could,  generally  speaking:  the  objection 
upon  my  mind  is  always  this ;  that  wherever  a  merchant  has  it  not  in 
his  power  to  fill  his  own  ship,  and  socontroul  lier,  that  in  all  cases 
^f  hired  tonnage,  the  East  India  Company's  extra  tonnage  would  be 
cheaper  to  him ;  I  mean  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  who  is  ex- 
jK)rting  fifty  tons,  ten  tons,  forty  tons,  who  cannot  fill  a  ship  and  con- 
troul  her  himself;  if  the  East  India  Company  carry  on  the^ystem  that 
they  have  done  latterly,  sending  them  regularly  in  their  seasons,  giving 
the  facilities  they  have  done,  it  would  be  the  cheapest  freight,  and  I  think 
^he  most  correct  altocjether,  that  a  manufacturer  or  a  merchant  of  this' 
country  could  have  to  export  his  goods  to  India;  wherever  an  individual 
can  load  his  own  ship,  and  controul  her,  I  mean  to  state  that  there  is 
a  difference ;  I  do  not  look  upon  the  abstract  price  of  freight  to  be 
compar^blf^  (o  Ih^  other  advantages. 

The  only  difference  you  mean  to  point  out,  is,  where  an  individual 
can  supply  f  he  entire  cargo  for  a  wnole  ship  ? — Where  he  can  have  the 
*controul  of  her.  • 

To  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  to  be  attributed  the  unwillingness  of  tlie 
private  merchants  to  aVail  themsefvcs  of  the  fi^ight'^fiered  tnenoi  bV  the 


I,     ;    •.  j    '    i.. 
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Company,  tjljfy^  «e^CM  s^  imicfa  Uniler  irliat  they  o(m1^  siiplkly  ^hem^  Jkkmffiefy^^ 
•fives  at  ?— I  really  cannot  tell  what  has   been  tiie  cause  of  the  mer-  Esq. 

chantrf*  <><rt'  d6in]^  it }  the'  only  caused  I  cah  imagine,  is  tnefely  lliat    «^  -   ' 

the  liicKi94AfAlftlir  not  the  power  of  sending  it  when  and  how  he  pleases ; 
in  ]^fnf<*<)f-ifetta(it  freight,  it  is  lower;  but  I  really  do  not  Jcnow  the 
ftct^  lehirt'HHiS  -ttctdhants  were  unwiHing  to  avfail  themiielves'of  the 
freight  ■  ttiffei^  tbieto  by  the  Company. 

Haife'yicMi*ever  heifrd  of  such  unwillingness,  and  of  complamts  being 
tnad^?— I  have  heard  of  complaints  four  or  five  year  ago,  by  my  busi- 
fiess  leading  me  into  the  office  for  the  shipping  department ;  I  ha^e  healrd 
tnen  -  teakiHg  ^^  gteat  lioi^,  add  complaming  that  they  could  not  get 
.freight V But  1  hivfe  not  heard  of  it  these  four  or  five  years;  I  did  not 
knovr  thatthete  wb«  any  difficulty. 

Have  you  never  heard  of  any  complaints  being  made  against  the  sys- 
tem of  the  extra  shipping  ? — I  never  heard  any  complaints  but  what  I 
have  heard  individuals*  make  four  or  five  years  ago :  complaints  thiat  ' 
they-%iluld*  riot  get  the  «hipd  away  when  they  pleased,  but  1  have  not 
heard  th^rt' '  this  last  ifotir  or  five  A'ears. 

Ytiur  habits  have  not  been  to  go  to  the  office  the  last  thre6  or  fbur 
years  ?— *!lfy  habits  hav^  been  not  to  go  there,  and  the  Company's  e;ictra 
shippihg  have  been  mor^  attended  to  than  they  were  at  that  time;  there* 
.fore  I  did  not'conceive  there  w^as  a  case  of  the  kind  existing  ;  a  country 
captain,  a  contemporary  of  mine,  whom  I  fell  in  accidetitally  vfiui*  lt||^ 
other  disry,' a  forthighl  or  three  wcfeks  ago,  said  hfe  had  just  co'tif\^  Iroija  ' 
India*,  tnat  he  was  going  out  again,  but  tliat  he  could  not  get  private 
freight,  '  , 

UiWft  ^n  Indian  biiitt  ship  ?--^ Yes  ;  it  was  Captain  Heodefsdi) ;  I  d<A 
not  Know  the  ship's  name.  '   **  »i 

Did  he  mention  the  cause  why  he  could  not  get  fiteigbt?— He 'fttid- 
that  there  was  no  freight;  that  nobody  offered  to    give  hifn   freight j  . 
that  he  pot  up  for  freight,  but  that  no  body  offered  it,  and  tliKt  he  slioiita  "^ 
lie  over  for  six  or  seven  months  in  consequence  of  it.  .    •  * 


» ;  ■.       *  ■  y    /  '  J  '  ■'*  t  • : 


ptttch  froni   this  country 
stated  periods  P'^'^f  allude  to  their  more  regular  dispatch,  ami  their  not 
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J^hnJVoolmore^  bein^  diverted  to  any  other  pr.rpos?5  :    thrre    appears  to  me  to  have 
sq.  been  lately  a  {jroat  nninbt'r  of  tliem,   to  what   there    M^erc,  and   none 

of  them  Roing  in  the  niontl'.s  of  July  or  September,  hut  going  in  tlie  first 
dispatch  of  IJercmber,  which  was  not  the  case  at  the  time  I  allude 
to ;  they  have  gone  in  pro|)ortioni»ble  numbers  in  the  months  of 
Peccml>er,  January,  Februi^ry,  iMarch,  and  April ;  J  stated  a  case  in 
point  in  my  foruuT  exnniiiiation  ;  1  iiad  a  ship  lay  at  home  froiu 
July  to  tile  month  of  May.  before  she  went  out  again,  and  they  have 
apj)eared  lately  to  arrive  reonlarly  from  India  with  the  other  ships ;  hoir 
they  hare  been  dispatched  1  cannot  say. 

Are  you  not  aware  of  many  of  the  extra  ships  having  bten  employed 
upon  the  late  expeditions  against  the  Mauritius  and  Java,  and  that  some 
of  them  were  detained  upon  those  services  in  India,  for  a  period  of 
nearly  two  years  ? — Yes,  there  were  some  of  them^  one  in  particular  that 
I  knew  of,  the  Huddart,  was  detained. 

Do  you  consider  that  this  can  be  called  the  re^lar  dispatch  of  an  extra 
•hip  from  India  to  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  the  trade  of  the  prir 
vate  merchants  ? — I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that  question,  without 
saying,  that  I  should  have  conceived  that  the  government  of  India  bad  no 
freight  to  send  those  ships  home  with  ;  I  conceive  circumstances  iu  India 
may  apply  similar  to  those  here,  that  the  East-India  Company,  in  their 
extra  ships^  frequently  send  part  of  their  own  cargoes  to  fill  up  the  sbipa 
to  dispatch  them,  when  there  is  not  private  trade  to  fill  them*  It  hap- 
pened in  the  instance  of  my  own  ship,  that  the  Company  put  in  parts  of 
cargoes  and  stores,  and  different  things  of  their  own/  to  dispatch  a  ship 
only  partly  loaded  with  private  freight ;  the  Huddart  was  employed,  but 
whether  it  was  from  that  cause  I  cannot  tell ;  I  have  known  water  put 
into  the  hold  of  a  ship,  in  consequence  of  the  Company  themselves  not 
having  fall  cargoes  to  dispatch  her  home,  which  may  have  been  the  ease 
at  (his  time. 

ft 

ff  Ave  not  you  heard  of  several  Indn  biiiU  bIm|>s  having  bronght  Ix>nne 
cargoes  lately,  and  which  sailed  from  India  during  and  about  tlie 
same  time  that  the  Huddart  did,  and  those  ships  to  which  you  have  just 
alluded?  —I  know  that  since  the  Huddart  went  out,  country  tbipa  Mve 
arrived  with  cargoes. 

I)o  you  therefore  consider  that  there  could  have  been  any  want  of 
freight  in  India  for  the  extra  ships,  at  the  time  that  you  allude  to  ?-— 
Yes^  I  do^  because  I  conceive  those  country  ships  to  liave/beeo  i«ttded 

'  hoDiej 


of  one  of  the  Coqipaqy's  gp^efo^^ 
xliuit  to  Qua  a  cacjoi.^r  a(i.^«|;qi^ 


&taT^iMfN4.r«0UFA|rrs  AWA^Mftt  ^ 

bcAue/npote  4  nimUar  iByttepfi  wbieh.  I.  applj^^to  an  ijBdt^twli.of  )J^f« /^^^ 
e(Hintr7>whp.c»oIcwdihi8.4i«a ship  )<-,aad  tbepefore. the,  case  dopa.pDte^- 
■elly  apply  to  freight  that  Hiay  be.Applied  for  through  the  East-IiuliA     ^^ 
Gompaoy's  vbippiiig. '  >        . 

:•      ,U-a-:.,      -r.    ;:      ■  ■;,„:■  ■   ■  ■        ■        .:  ^     ...^    ■    J"    ^      i 

^pAre^>you.Dof;>aware  th9t  t^^Coiikpany^a  governnfent  In  ^ifdia,  a^lirw  - 
granting  jieroiUsioa  to  India  buiU  ahips  to  come  t)o  tliit  qqijo,^  witi^^ 
cafgoea,  when  they  have  extra  ships  at  the  presidencies  r^dy,to  receiv<; 
ttlote  goods  ?-rTrLdi4:Bol[-kDtiwthat4Key,  did, 40  so;  the  imp^isipQ.up^a. 
my  mind  has  always  been,  that  stDoe  Cord  WjeUesleyV  plan^.Qf  ^l^jwi^^ 
the  merchants  to  export  their  own  goods  home  in  country  ships,  tfiat  nas^ 
faiii^coiutatotlyrefMi^taiasimilu- circpa^stances,       ,     ,  ,     ,  ,  -,.|^ 

b,Have^V  er9>'.:hf#rd  of  ml  tnttaoce 

ments(fl.,Jtiifli«qflmpfi)Iipg:,a^jiriyAi«,nierchant  .  «,   ,  :        ;    j  mi 

ship,  hefore  they  would  permit  bjm  to  send  home  pi^eof  ais  own  ship^ 
with,  a  Cargo  on  his  own  account  r — -1  never  heard  of  such  a  circumstance  ; 
1.  have  always  oouaidered  that  my  Lord  Wellesley'S'  system  hitd  beea  ;ia 

-<  Jnfoitm  the  CoromU,t«9,Ahovitw^t  .quantity  of  jtin  tjie^as  ^ere  (ojini?^ 
to  smuggle  fi'om  Baoca,  while  it  lay  under  the  Dutch  coercion  } — t  sI^h^;^ 
think  the  laBtyear^that  I  liadan  opportunity  of  £9^lI^ag  apjr  ju4kid^^,' 
dtarly '&eaitoi»h  -   --...m.--.  "  „..  ■-.■...  ::■  ;;,  „„:'■,,,,.■,  .-,,.':,,;  ^'"j'^"! 

'  Can  vottgne  tnyjirdbahle  omniQn  of  what  miight  \ 
mightibegotfepmi  &4iK9atb»X)utchcoierqi<}p  ^Gjing 
at'wh»t.*dae<I)utchship4, brought  to, China*  .with  w 
ia  the  trade  in  whichrjl  was,  »od.- 1^^  .Chines  juiilcs 
ffom  the.  same  sqitreet  I  sh^ukt  thjnk  that  there, 
«ther.B;faouit.--tweVTe).  j^ijtew,  or,  fuprteen  hundred 
different  sources ;  and  I  should  think  the  greater 
Palambang  and  Banca  :  there  are  places   in  which  small  quaniiiies  of  tin" 

<«^  the  tM«la}^^O|B0C  Arf%'e9^;wbifh>,^'.n9t  copiq^n^rP!^^ 
BarhaJngr-.  ,;,.„■;  ,.,..,  ^  i-:-,-.-    ■  ;-  ,,.»;._.,■;.,,..    .,„,„.,^, 

-■  Wh»^  ifvantity  do  yqu  conceive' ^ligltt  ^  110%  ol^i^i^ipe^  frppv  tiw>c^^^7T^ 
I  can  form  an  opinion  only  from  what  the  Chinese  jiinKs  .colleeted,'.  wpK* 
we  collected,  and  what  the  Dutch  government  collected  ;  wliich  may  D« 

Are  you.»«q!w«te4  witl^ .t^'.fti^  J(^ 


.    •i 


*        68*  m^X!JTEs  OF  Enb&itE  Cfff  ^aii 

j6hkflf^un6re^f)roTt\  Japan  cheaper  ^han  it  cart  be  imported  from  Etigktnd  t^^I  ideally  45^ 
*"  riot  know;  I  know  nothing  of  the  Japan  trade;  I  have  seen  Jaj^ao^cop* 

-^     per,  but  1  do  not  know  any  tiling  about  i^  price. 


...Esq. 


Are  you  acquainted  with  thestate  of  the  mannfactures  by  British  ar- 
tificers, through  native  labourers,  at  the  different  presidencies  ^ — Gene* 
rally,  I  am  not ;  I  know  some  little  of  them. 

Frorti  your  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  seas,  do  you  or  do  you  not  thielr' 
that  cargoes  of  tea  may  be  got  through  Chinese  junks,  if  any  considerable^- 
ifmnber  of  vessels  from  Great  Britain  go  into  those  seas  ? — I  think  any 
quantity  of  teas  might  be  got  in  any  part  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  pro^ 
vided  the  individual  nierchants  from  this  country  sent  orders  to  agenta 
that  are  in  China ;  or  through  any  agent  that  he  may  send  brders  to,  he 
ifiary  get  teas  in  Chmese  jutws  down  to  any  part  of  the  Malay  coast. 

Smuggled  ? — No,  taken  in  as  a  regular  cargo  by  the  Chir»ese  jankis. 

« 
■  •  •  • 

■     •  • 

•  • 

Might  not  establishments  proper  for  preparing  such  cargoes  be  made  t0i 
safe  pjaces  in  those  seas,  if  the  parties  were  so  disposed  ? — I  do  not  know 
\Vbat  pfaccs  are  referred  to,  tea  may  be  had  through  country  shiptt  from 

China. 

<  •  •  ....  ,  ,  , 

If  numerous  vessels  of  350  tons  be  admitted  into  those  sew,  and  if 
disapj5ointments  should  occur  to  the  comnianders  of  those  vessels,  do  you 
or  do  you  not  think  it  possible  that  amongst  the  number  of  vessels  that  go- 
Acre,  some  might  endeavour  to  execute  such  an  entepprire^  as  making? 
dstabliihmcnts  in  some  parts  of  those  seas  for  the  purpose  of  |>rocuring^ 
lea,  there  being  no  corrtroul  of  revenue  establishment  in  those  seas?-— 
I  hardly  think  they  could  form  any  such  establishments  there  without 
tiie  krioWKidge  of  the  government  in  India  or  of  the  snpracargoes  ia 
China.! 


■  I 


'  Whattotttrout-can  he  had  05Fersfiip»going(top1aioes  where  there  is  nocon--' 
troul?— I  conceive  our  navy  has  the  complete controul  of  those  seaswi^iic 
webavcBatavia,and  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  establishment  tobeformed 
in  any  of  those  islands  without  the  knowledge  of  the  different  govern- 
ments of  India  and  China;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  tea  that  there  should  be  any  e«5tabli»hment,  they  may  get  it 
iVoni  country  sh'ps,  or  through  Chinese  junks^.  but  previous  orders  nuiat. 
"be  conveyed  to  China  for  that  purpose ;  it  is  not  a  trade  generally  carried 
on  by  theCliinese  jtinks  tothoseplaeea^.  '    •  • 

Would 


BA8T.IN0IA  COMPANY'S  AFFAIRS.  ^1 

-'  WMild  you  hnve  continued  in  tlie  tihippiiig  trade,  if  the  preseat  mode  J^kn.H'polmoret 
of  di^tctiing  fchips  obtained  ? — No.  E»q.' 

'  Afl  you  have  stated  tliat  considerable  dchivA  u^nd  to  take  pUrc  in  tbo 
dis|)at(!li  of  tlie  extra  sliips.  art;  you  aware  that  this  arose  IV'nn  jjoHticil 

Eur|K)8eB  and  had  in  view  gtcat  national  advanlugcs  : — I  ruully  do  not 
now. 

Can  you  state  what  is  the  rate  per  ton  now  paid  on  the  nj^ular  ship* 
of  Iht:  Ea»t  'ndia  Company  r — 1  caiiiuit  from  iny  own  kiiouledgt.'  at  tliig 
aionieiU ;  I  have  a  generd  idea  upuu  tlie  rejj^uiir  Cltioa  shi^s,  I  sLould 
think  about  five  or>ix  and  thirty  poundii  a  t»u.  .  . 

Including  every  charge? — There  are  diiTorent  modts  in  wliicli  the 
freight  is  paid,  eoiuc  including  insurance  and  some  not  inclDdiug  in- 
turancc. 

AVhat  arc  the  rates  contained  in  the  printed  accounts  annexe<I  to  the 
third  or  foiirlh  report  of  ilie  Select  C'omuiilCte  ;  —  I  really  cinnnt  s|)e;ik  to 
niv  own  knowledge,  not  having  (jlnps.  now;  but  aocuniiiig  to  tlu.'  iiiea  I 
have  ruUccteti,  not  halving  seen  the  printed  acconnts,  I  should  think,  al- 
loHin^  the  peace  freight  t«  be  about  i  itf,  or  Tlfi  lOs.  per  ton,  the  con- 
tingencies allowed  for  the  East-Imlia  ('ompanv  are  about  ,i  18,  that  is 
^'34,  or  J^34  lOs.  tliat  is  exclusive  of  the  allowance  for  extra  wnges, 
lirhat  is  called  allowimce  for  neturniiig  Lascars,  and  for  u  part  of  the  in- 
surance: I  cannot  speak  [lositively,  but  1  should  think  it  is  about  that, 
i  speak  of  the  China  ships;  tor  the  China  sliipn,  for  the  regular  olax?  of 
Bengal  »hi|is  I  should  add  J.ii  per  ton,  or  J^?,  los.  per  ton  more  ;.  I  think 
tfber^  is  that  diScronce  iu  their  price  in  the  ]M:uee  freigltf. 

In  the  account  alluded  to,  the  freight  is  stated  on  the  averngo  at  np- 
tvards  of  J  -lU  |)er  ton  ;  (to  not  you  know  that  it  woulil  amount'  nt  least 
to  that  Slim,  inclndiiig  nil  the  charges  ih^it  you  have  omitted  in  your 
fernicr  answer  : — I  tiliuuld  think  it  wmiid,  I  can  give  a  Rttneral  idea  ;  I 
iftiould  think  it  would  come  lo  abtmt  tour  |KMinds  a  ton  in  addition  ;  llie 
last  ship  I  hud  in  the  Company's  service,  a  n'gidar  ship  tor  Bengal, 
came  to  .-1  »U  a  ton,  I  think,  including  the  insurance. 

Can  you  state  what  is  the  rate  of  freight  npnn  the  extra  shipimtg,  cnl- 
culated  u|K>n  siiiiilar  principles?^!  can  only  judge  from  recollection  of 
wbat  L  uw  stack  up  at  the  colfee-bouse ;  u  to  the  rates  of  freight,  J 

tbink 


tGG  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  ON  TUX 

'ioh^jyaolmore,  think  the  extra  shipi  were  tendered  tt  from  ,£26  for  the  whole*  op  t« 

Esq.  two  and  Uirt%  and  tliirty  ;  I  tliink  the  last  tenders  were  as  low  as  twenty-; 

^■— «y— — /     six,  and  that  the  Company  did  not  take  any  higher  than  twenty-nine  on 

Uie  last  occasion ;  and  that  the  occasion  before,  they  went  aa  high'  as 

thirty-two. 

Have  they  ever  been  as  high  as  thirty-four  to  your  knowledjie  ?— » 
Oh  yes;  above  that ;  five  or  six  and  thirty,  but  my  own  were  much  lesi 
st  that  time  ;  the  last  regular  ship  i  had  was  from  two-and-forty  to  three- 
and-forty  ;  it  did  not  exceed  three-and-forty,  including  the  whole  of  the 
allowances  made  for  extra  wages,  war  insurance,  and  the  aswil  allowame*' 
for  Lascars,  which  the  Company  take  upon  themselves. 

Do  you  know  that  private  merchants  can  send  their  ships  to  sea  for  an 
Indian  voyage,  fitted  in  such  a  way  as  they  deem  perfectly  safe,  for  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  pounds  per  ton,  at  present  ?—  No,  I  do  not ;  1  should 
not  think  it  possible,  consistently  with  my  ideas  of  propriety  of  sailing ; 
i  can  only  speak  to  that. 

Kof  fVom  any  port  in  this  kingdom  ? — I  should  think  not,  according 
to  my  ideas  of  the  price  of  building,  taking  tlie  question  to  relate  to  a  voy- 
^e  to  India  and  back  again. 

,  The  vpyage  alluded  to,  is  such  as  you  have  described  in  a  Ibnner 
park  of  your  evidence,  of  the  probable  duration  of  about  twelve  or  tliir- 
te^. months? — I  should  not  think,  consistently  with  my  ideas  of  die 
propriety  of  fitting,  and  the  substantiality  of  a  ship  going  to  India,  tjut 
there  is  any  port  in  the  kingdom  that  could  really  send  a  ship  to- 
8^, -with  the  present  prices  of  building  and  stores,  for  that  sum. 

Have  you  ever  been  employed  in  building  or  fitting  out  ships  at  tnj 
other  port,  except  that  of  India  i — No,  1  have  not.  I  bought  a  Liver* 
pool  sl^)p.pnce,  but  I  have  had  00  experience  of  the  outfit  of  ships  at  the 
general  uorU  a[  the  kingdom :  I  only  judge  from  the  prices  which  I  have 
inquirad  of,  respecting  cordage  in  particular,  and  I  did  not  find  the  prices, 
at  South  Shields  at  that  time,  at  Liverpool,  and  I  think  I  applied  at. 
Greenock,  were  such  as  would  warrant  my  saying  that  I  thought  1  could 
fiLAUt  a«hip  so  cheapt  it  is  only  by  tltat  comparison  I  cai^  judge,  i  wat 
in  difficulty  to  get  cordage  iu  London,  I  wrote  to.  Sliields.i.pl  had^durag) 
my  emukiymeut  of  ships,  a  greatquantity  of  coiidage  (rom,  South. ShieUi*. 
lroiaA|'<  Walker:  the  prices,  after  l^g  jkAnacd.to  lOfiial^dffat 


«  tbtt/  nbt  more  •  thiit  to  an  86<J-tAh  «hik  Would  be  J^ii^d;  ' '  "/  *! ''  <^^:"*         E|li[3 

...,•■    ,         '    •    :     .'..   ■"•;.:      •':■■     'A'f.i    .**•)'    {il;^.  7.ii,<;.i>'-   ':''»   -f.i'.J  hcf;  ^X^?    •  \    ii    '  imbt" 

-  Then  the  <>wtii0Hfee  is  ta  iiridei^^ 
of  the  expenses  of  building  and  fltting  out  ships  at  tlie  out*ports9^Ni6Mi^ 
J  since  recollect  building  a  ship  at  Ipswich^  at  about  £2.  \0s.  cheaper 
tluih  Lbndoa.  '  '        t    '    ^^o  v. if;  97£.n 

:Wben'you;.commanded  a  countiy  sliip  iki  ImUa^^  ift' .fvldit  rataiptfsitbils 
corild  you  have  tendered  that  ship  to  government:  for -a^vttjpiagtt  ta/£Qt>€^i0i 
and  badt:  again  ?—^Upon  my  wordi  1  cannot  teil  at  this/ fmomeotnvlaltfi 
I  could  have  tendered  her  for:  in  the  first  plaft69'l=^ould^iK)t<JMryir4kad^ 
dered  the  ship  1  had  for  any  such  object. 

Cap  you  state  *r^at  t^ie  Traipspprt  ^oar4  p^y  fi>c  |be)tjra96p9Jrt^  ^k*R  WI 
%,His  Majes,ty's;^ervipe?— dnlyir^  l^W^jiI^ 

las^  ?d)(,ertUeflfiqftt,  J  ti^iuk  J  ^^w^,yfj^s,^*hs^^^ 
ready  to  give  25  jp.  per  ton  per  month.  .  .  ,     ,     ,, ,'-;,  /  .   ,  ^^^^ji 


»  J   >.  -V 


vi:.-:     ■:,.'■>    ■■■i-     .      •.  i  ii;r    -ii.     ii;   Jto'^    vitm   a    msiis 


Do  not  Hi^'M^«sty?s '^etvMitxit  'itHiA  bvH'itiWspoHS'^im ^1^% t)f§^ 
Cape,  but  to  the  MaiiritiuK,  and  to  Ceylon  P— I  have  not  known  of  anv  • 
it  18  probabte  they  may:  '7'-   >^^'^  "'^X  '''^'^ 

Have  ybtt'  Aot  heard "rf  any  y*^^*!©^  to  ieirry #f bifei "tl)  eH«''Mi4«?i"yH 
I  TiaVe  ^cbti  store  sKipsianA6iinc6«  to  b<;  goitfi' dtlt^W  tfii  lE?8^>^btt6'^a}^S 
thfe  M.iufitlrfs;  btit  itlietWiW  they  t*rei*,  Wrtd  trttited<«iri 'ttf  1ihd«  ^FW" 
fttt^d  for  that  pwpose,  I  cinnbt  aay;    '  '■   ^"^-  ;"  ^f''-'-'-  iiJ"^<^  *« 

You  say  thflisp-frvispbWs  h«*6  beeit  teftdered  t*  ^ir^h*»iifetf«  '4#'«l*.jhieB''^ 
of  25f.''ner  Wonth,pe'rtbn  j  Abfipoiin^ a  voyage  tb;blep^rfdfc*lil#liftia,"^ 
and  badSrWa^h,"  iVt  tfref  ittWse  of  «wdw  mbrrttej  wrhit%b(iM-*ii  i^WSgi^" 
for  the  'vrhile  %age*^i^rfi4ei;ttii)^  ^^lM' oi'l^^BWhiiMl^t^uWeAVii'^^ 

■    »■  ^12,500. 


968  MiNCtBI  ot  fimtmMOs  CKlatifc 

John  FT^/tir^rr^  jfl2j,50O^ay^ar;  the  pctce  abe  earns  must  depcmd  upon  ber  rated  tM» 

nage.  .  '  ;  ,  -     ' 


■■•woa^ 


ipuch  will  that  average  per  ton  for  the  whole  Toyag^  8bp|>06ii)g 
Tt  to  bf  for  twelve  months^  and  no  longeri^^For  a  ship  of  -600  toii^ 
aboui  jC.l&.  per  ton. 

i 

Do  you .  not  suppose  that  those  ships  are  tendered  to  government  at 
a  rat^'whl<?h  insures  an  adequate  profit  to  the  owners  ? — I  should  ^ruppose 
they  were  in  the  owners*  idea,  or  they  would  not  tender  tiiem. 

Do  not  you,  as  a  sailor  and  as  an  utidierwrtter^  consider  the  principa! 
risk  of  the  voyage  between  Madras  and  London,  to  be  in  that  ix>rtion:df 
the  voyage  contained  between  thf  Lizard  and  Grav^end  ? — 1  bave^  as 
a  sailor,  always  considered  it  upon  my  mind,  as  the  most  difficult ;  I  have 
been  always  the  most  anxious^  as  the  paptaiaof  a  ship,  between  coming 
to  Scilly  and  coming  to  London ;  and  I  have  insured  my  ship  specifically 
from  London,  clear  of  the  Channel,  and  I  have  insured  here  fear  in  tbfe 
Channel,  when  I  have  not  insured  her  between  the  two  extremes  of  Scilly 
and  Madras. 

You  consider  that  portion  of  tlie  voyage  as  subject  to  the  greatest  risbP 
—I  have  considered  it  so  certainly,. 

'  Is  there  not' a  greater  danger  from  the  enemy,  during  war,  in  that 
part  of  ttie  voyage  ?— •!  applied  it  to  sea  risk  in  my  first  answe  r  ;  should 
consider  as  tothe  enemy,  that  the  risk-  would  be  greater,  Strictly  speaking, 
with  a  East  Indiaman,  between  coming  from  Madras  and  coming  into 
the  Channel,  before  I  got  to  Scilly,  than  after  I  got  there;  tlie  reason  of 
my  idea  is,  that  1  conceive  our  cruizers  are  so  much  in  the  Channel,  when 
they  arc  not  to  be  met  with  off  ti>e  Western  Islands. 

Do  you  consider  the  revenue  most  endangered  in  that  portion  of  the 
voyage,  after  making  the  land,  between  the  Lizard  and  Gravesend  ?— As 
far  as  my  own  obst  rvations  can  go,  1  have  always  considered  that  the  easiest 
mode  of  smuggling  was  between  Scilly  and  quitting  the  Downs. 

If  a  port  situate  at  the  entrance  of  the  Channel  could  be  found  suitable 
in  all  other  respects  of  accommodation  for  the  care  and  sale  of  Indian 
goods,  would  not  such  a  port  be  eligible  ? — I  should  not  immediately 
ihink  it  would  for  an  export  trade,  it  would  be  eligible  as  far  as  the  interior 
of  that  country  required  its  goods ;  I  should  not  think  it  would  be  so 
eligible  for  the  CTontinental  trade^  as-Loodgn  or  LrvefpooK 


EAsiLflwa  mmmi-rAff'^imi^  sei 


-1 
If  it  sbouTd  be  ^ecided^  that  the  export  and  import  trade  is  laid  opeii,  Jt^bn  Woolvi^fr, 

would  not  a  port  situate  as  Plymouth  is^  be  considered  to  be  in  a  desirable  Esq. 

situation  ?-— If  I  am  to  compare  it  with  others,  perhaps^  I  should  not  think 
it  is  so ;  -I  should  -iiot  thirrk  it  is,  copfipared  to  Ltterpooly  for  this  reasdn^ 
thdt  tlie  Mport  to  the  Continent^  it  appears  to  me',  ytotxld  be  i^asief  ffonlL 
Liverpool,  and  mere  coaneeted  with  the  Continent,  than'botfiing  through 
the  British  Channel,  and  going  through  our  Eastern  Channel,  I  thinly 
there  would  Hbe  that  (Uffbreficc ;  the  difference  inipjr  mind,  I  should  sa^j^ 
afiset  fromtbat'CSMt^.  '     ^      '    - 


V    . 


The  question  applies  to  its  >^ographieal  situation ?— For  'th«.con-r^  • 
-venience  of  the  «htps  entenit^  fronl  Tnoia,  certainly  it  is  more  conVepient 
.  than  any  i^of  the  othertf,  aisfkras  its  ntrvigation  goes. ;  it  ise^sierof  aboesi     ' 
rthan-eithef  Livecpbol-or  any  other  pott  l!hat  I  know  in  England. 

Do  not  yotf  ^ednsider,  tfcat  the  revfentie  m^6u W  be  better  isecure<l  in  ttirt;^ 
situation,  than  apy  otheri — I  really  cannot  •  aniswer  that  question^  as  Ft 
^mu^t  deptnid  entit'ely  upoii  the  s3itatiein'adop^ 

Having  commanded  ships  to  and  from  India,  in  your  opinion,  woul4 
not  a  ship  arriving  at  such  a  port,  situated  as  that  is,  put  the  revenue  to  . 
less  danger  than  any  other,  as  it  is  geographically  placed  2^--rr As  iar  9s  the 
convenience  of  situation  goes,  I  consider  it  a  quicker  navigaUon  -after  it 
arrives  in  the  Cbannelji  than  it  is  to  Liverpool,,^or  any.  popt  tO:t)m  .nortiib* 
ward,'  as  fa)r  as  the  tiavi|ration.gpe8 ;  it  is  easier  to\be>reiBedieid  tliaA.ftlie  * : 

^ther  places;  bui^%  to.ksIocaU^ujpoatheTandi; I  cannot uiswer to. that  ' 

uat'alt.  ;.....».  f 

£The  Witoess  mthdrenr*     • 
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MIKUTCS  OF  EVIOBNCE  ON  THE 


[THE  following^ Extracts  were  read  from  the  papers  returned  by  order 
of  this  Committee,  by  the  Commisslouers  of  Customs.] 


QUERIES  tratwniftfdfo  the  COMMISSIONERS  ofthe  CUSTOMS,  wir 
a  Letter  from  George  Harriton,  Esq.  dated  the 'iUkJtttj/  1813. 

Oaerieiinniniiued       1st. — Has  the  Board  of  Customs  reason  to  suspsct  that  smuggling  oC- 
to  ilie  CommiMTon-  jg^g^  Q^^jf  f^st  India  poods,  has  taken  place  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
■rio     e    uitomi.  t|,g  go„rsp  of  the  last  five  years  ?  If  so,  in  what  portS'or  places  has  it  ex- 
isted, and  in  what  manner  has  it  been  carried  on  ? 

2d.— What  seizures  of  such  goods  havebeearasde  in.e8chyear,  and 
where  ? 

3d.— In  the  event  of  the  import  trade  from  India  and  the  China  seas- 
being  opened  to  the  out-ports,  would  the  danger  of  smuggling  be  in- 
creased, and  in  what  degree  ?.  -    • 

4th. — How  far  might  such  danger  be  increased  by  the  restoration  of 
peace  f 

5tb.— ^AN  any  measures  be  dsvised  to  prevent  such  danger ;  and  what 
are  those  measures  ? 

6th.~ To  which  of  the  out.ports  could  such  trade  be  opened,  with  the 
greatest  security  to  the  revenue,  and  under  what  negutai ions;  and  would, 
tt  be  advisable  to  restrict  the  tonnage  of  ships  trading  to  the  East  Indies 
and  the  China  seas  I 

7th.— Cah  the^  warehousing  of  East  India  goods  be  permitted  in  an^ 
'of  the  0(  t-p >rts,  and  which,  with  safety  to  the  revenue;  and  whatiuti* 
cles  can  be  si  warehoused  in  each  port ;  and  under  what  regulations? 

8th.--CAN  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  certain  E^t  India  goods  be  secured 
in  the  out-ports,  and  under  what  regulations ;  or  muft  it  be  commuted  for 
a  rated  duty }  If  so,  what  should  such  duty  be  on  each  article  ? 

9th.— Would  any,  and  what  additional  establishment  of  officers  be- 
necessary  in  any  of  the  above  cases ;  and  what  would  be  the  oildkional 
expense  of  such  esiabruhment  ? 


RETURN  of  the  principal  Officers  in  the  East  India  department. 
RK'l  URN  of  tlie  Surveyor  of  the  King's  warebouifc  lod  hii  Asibfant. 
RETURN  of  the  Surveyor  of  Stoops 

'  AMSWER* 
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ANSWERS  ^  /Atfprw«>fl/,EAST-INDIA  OFFICERS. 

."•  r  '         • .  "    /    #  •■ 

»      >■  , 

Honourablis!  Sirs,       " 

IN  conformity  to  the  annexed  directions  of  the  Honourable  Board,  we  Aniweriofihe 
have  considered  the  several  questions  therein  contained,  with  the  attention  ff^^^^  ^^  ^°^'* 
that  so  important  a  subject  requires,  and  respectfully  submit  the  ioHowing 
observations : 

No»  1.— ^Upon  this  questbn  we  have  to  observe,  that  we  have  no  op-  • 
portunity  of  witnessing  transactions  of  this  nature ;  but  the  smuggling  of 
tea  and  East  India  goods,  particularly  shawls,  fine  muslins,  and  calicoes, 
silk  handkerchiefs,  raw  silk,  china,  and  lacquered  ware,  and  articles  used 
as  ornaments,  &c»  are  cirqumstances  of  so  much  notoriety,  that  we  have 
not  the  least  doubt  of  its  being  carried  on  to  a  very  serious  extent,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  iievefiue  and  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country*  The 
ports  or  places«where  this  practice  exists  to  the  greatest  extent,  it  is  difficult 
te  stare;  but,  according  to  the  information  we  have  received  upon  the 
subject,  the  smuggling  from  East  India  ships  takes  place  at  the  Land's 
End  while  the  ships  are  passing  through  the  Downs,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
.  the  River  Thames,  and  untiKthe  ships  lyive.gat  into  the  East  India  Docks. 
The  way  in  which  smuggling  is  carried  on,  we  understand^  .is  ^equentiy 
by  the  means  of  persor^  who  in  boats  are  in  the  habit  of /boarding  East 
Indi^  ships  upon  their  first  arrival,  under, the  pretenire  .of  auppiying^iiresh 
provisioii9  and  yeffetables.  We.haM  likewise  beea  inforaaed^  thai  the 
revenue  officers,  who  are  placed  on  board  these  ships  tocguardche  interests 
^  of  the  Crown,  absolutely  become  the  instruments  of  this^nefaripus  traffic ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  the  extent  to  which  at  has  been  carrijed,  it  ^eems 
.  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  effected  without  the  con&ivaUiQe^  or  jaiid 
of  these  persons..  It  may  also  be  proper  to  observe,  thait  the  .stmuggUng  of 
.East  livdia  goods  has  not  only  been  from  the  ships  imparting  these  goods, 
but  also  take$.  place  from  vessels  on  whiph  they  have  bee9  shipped  fpr  ^- 
.  portation  ;  a  circumstance  deservingof  oonsideration^  ^and  shoidd  be  guard- 
ed agaipst  in  any  regulalipns  that  may  be  adopted  concernipg  thex^s^poit- 
atioh of  such  goods  from  an  out*port.      *   .  .....; .  .]     .,  .  ^  .        j  * :> 

No.  2,-— We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  either  the  quantity  or 
amount  of  E^st  India  goods  seized  in  each  year,  or  where  the  same  have 
beenm.a4en^ -.  •.         .-.  ; ,    ,  ....;;.-  ...:-.•;         >  >f;j  /;.j  o 

No.  3.— In  answer  to  .thi/s  questioo^  we  haves  to obierve>i tlwt  the  'dlinger 

_;  4,D,2  ,     .....  ..i.;  ,/,;  io  lOi.'.J ; .  /  >-J      of 
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AniweMofihe  of  smuggling  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  considerably  increased,  and  in 
Kwi^lTm*'  ^"*'  ^'"'"  V^oi^orlion  as  the  means  of  discovery  would  be  lessened,  from  the  low  es- 
^         ■  tabiishmeiit  of  officers  employed   in  .guarding  ships  at-  out-porls,  when 

compared  to  that  of  London,  tfaeiliii:!!  trader  would  from  that  circumstance 
have  fewer  obstacles  to  encounter  in  his  attempts  to  defraud  the  revenue,, 
and  smuggling,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  be  effected  la  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  respect  to  a  variety  of  articles  of  general  demand  in  this  country, 
but  particularly  tea,  pepper,  shawls,  fine  muslins  and  calicoes,  spices, 
valuable  drugs,  china,  lacquered  ware,  cwBcliani,  silk  handLerchicli, 
china  silk,  crape,  oraamental  aniclot,  t^c. :  msDufoctured  in  China  or 
India. 

No.  4.^>-!A  time  of  peace  has  always  been  comidered,.atu]  we  believe 
very  truly,  the  most  favourable  season  for  smaggUog,  a$  vessels  emplc^d 
.in  that  trade  can  pass  more  freely  npon  the  seas  without  interruption,  and 
.arc  less  liable  to  be  searched  and  detected  by  hii  Majea^'a  ships,  Ihan  in 
time  of  war. 

No.  5.— rWe  are  of  opinion,  that  imtigghng  from  ships  importing  East 
India  goods,  might  be  checked  in  a  very  great  degree,  by  an  extension  atid. 
a  rigid  enforcement  of  tha  manifest  act.  The  Clompany'i  cargo,  private 
trade,  and  all  articles  liable  to  duty,  whether  brought  as  merchandise,  for 
presents  or  for  private  use,  or  otherwise,  should  be  manifested  at  the  port 
or  place  of  lading  ;  not  only  should  the  packages  be  accurately  described,. 
hut  the  articles  should  also  bo  Ailly  specified,  with  the  quantity  containedj 
in  each  package^  aodtiame  of  the  articles  shipped  in  foreign  parts:  This 
regulation,  after  due  and  sufficient  notice  being  given,  we  are  of  opinion 
should  be  insisted  upon.  Mid  in  no  case  allowu  to  be  departed  frotn,  but 
made  absolute  upon  the  cooKBandcn  of  East  India  ships,  and  also  upoa- 
the  first  and  second  mates,  by  makiag  all  and  e^ch  of  tficm  liable  to  severe- 
,  penalties  in  case  of  goods  beiag  found  on  board  of  shijKiiot  manifested, 
or  proved  to  have  beaa  sn)i;^lea  from  any  £ast  India  ship.  The  esisting 
fcgulations,  it  must  be  obvious,  are  toadeauate  to  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  illegal  landing  oi  East  India  goods  m  this  country,  and  the  penalties, 
to  w,hich  persons  are  now  liable  are  either  evaded,  or  they  bear-  no  pro- 
portion to  the  advantage!  which  are  derived  from  smuggling ;  it  being 
welljcoowa  that  few  shipa  arrive  from  India,  that  have  not  on  board  a  con-- 
aderable  quantity  of  goods  not  manifested,  for  the  express  purpoae  of 
being  smuggled  j  and  should  no  opportunity  offer  to  run  the  goods  oa 
shore,  they  are  frequently  thrown  overboard  at  the  entrance  of  the  River, 
where  they  are  teen  floating  after  the  arrival  of  a  flpet.  Thtaqnrstion  haa. 
also  led  us  to  consider  the  advantages  that. officers  who  guard  lilest  India 
•hips  receive,  in  detecting  smuggliogi  and  in  the  caisure-ot  goods  caught 
in  the  act  of  bjing  run.;  and  although  they  are  entitled  to  a  moiety  of  the 
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p»ceed«  of  seizures,  yet  we  find,,  the  period  >^hichela|^rl>6fofe  they  re?  . Aoi^jw^er^ oi^  tl^ 
c^ive.anv  beo^St  thi>refrom,  under  the  present  system^  is  sa  distant^  being  pniicip^  jbi* Jbdfii 
^equeatly  upwards  of  twelve  or,6fteen  months,  that  we  are  fearful  it  does  Offioeru 
not  produce  that  exertion  and  zeal  for  the  service  which  is  requisite  forthe* 
protection  of  the  revenue,  and  that  inferior  officers^  from  that  cau^c,  arfr 
t^mpted»  for  an   immediate  benefits  to  forego  their  duty,  and  connive  at 
fraudulent  acts;  but  if  the   period  for  the  payment   of  officers*  shares  of 
seizure  vuas  reduced  to  three  or  four  months,  we  bav^  no  doubt  but  that  • 
considerable  benefit  would  result  to  the  service.  • 

No.  6. — After  the  most  mature  consideration  of  this  question,  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  trade  with  India  should  only  be  opened  to  a  few  of  the 
krgest  of  the  outporcs>  viz.  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hall,  and  Laiicaster ;  and '^ 
that  the  articles  allowed  to  be  imported  at  those  ports  should  be  limited  to 
those  of  a  particular  description,  which  will  be  found  stated,  as  the  least  ' 
objectionable  in  our  answer  to  the  next  question^  No.  7  ;  and  those  goods  - 
should  be  made  subject  to  the  same  regulations,  a»  far  as  the  same  can  be 
assimilated,  to  the  regulations  observed  by  the  £ast  India  Company  1n  the 
Ifinding^examining^  sale  and  delivery,  as  well  as  being  subject  to  the  same 
duties*     We  are  also  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  restrict  the 
tonnage  of  shippin|[. trading  to  the  East  Indies  from  oat-portSj  to  vessels  of  '^ 
not  less  than  400  or  50O  tons  burthen;  as  smuggfing  from  ships  of  this  de- 
scription cannot  be  so,  easily  effected,  and  is  attended  with  greater  risk  > 
than  from  vessels  of  leas  tonnage. 

No.  7* — ^^  are  of  opinion^  that  swia  description^  of  East  India  goods  ^ 
a9  may  be  deemed  fit  and  proper  ^  be  to^ported  at  partieular  piirts,  might, 
be  with  equal  safety  permitted  to  be  warehoused  ;  but  in  deteFmibifi^at. 
what  port%  and  upon  the  articles  that  should  T^e  allowed  to  b^  imjoorted^,  . 
there  requires  much  consideration,  and  is  asub^t-tf  great  iihportaace*  to 
tbe  revenue..    It  appears  to  us.  first  premier  to  consider,  shotald  aiiy  ftrtioles 
subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  be  sold  at  an'Out-port,  whether  there  wo^nld  ' 
l^e  such  a  demfind  for  tkem,  as  wontd  produce  nti^ -equal  pricetowhat 
similar  goods  are  sold  for  in  Londoiv  at  the  sales  of  the  Eafit^Inclia  Com- 
pany, otherwise  tbe  proper  ad  valorem  duties  would  not  be  secured  to  the- 
Crown ;  and  in  order  to  make  advaritageous  sales  of  goods,  there  m^st 
not  only  be  a  demand- for  the  goods,  but  also  a  sufficient 'number  of  . 
buyers  of  the  articles,  to  create  an  open  and  fair  competition  among  the 
purchasers  ;  for  shouM  that  not  be  the  case,  it  iseasv  to  fofieseethepr^u- 
dicial  consequences  to  the  revenue  that  must  inevitably  ensue ;  goo<k  would  ■ 
be  sold  probably  for  half  their  original  cost,  the  duties  upon  theni  would  ^ 
be  in  the  same  proportion  improductivc,  and  the  value  of  sithilaf  goc^s^  . 
at  other  places,  considerably  reduced,  to  the  great  injury  orthe^revenue..^ 
We  must  also  observe,  that  the  same  loss  to  ihc  rcvtnne  woiAd  result 

from. 
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enoftlM        from  a  combination  amotig  i\\^  purchasers,  by  which  a  public  sale  mi^t 
pal  EaitlDdia  ^^  made  a  nominal  one,  to  defraud  the  revenue,  and  the  goods  in  reality 

sold  at  an  advanced  price  by  private  contract.  The  articles  to  which 
there  appears  lo  us  to  be  very  considerable  objection  to  their  being 
allowed  to'be  imported  at  an  out-port  are  the  followi»>g,  viz.  tea,  whidh 
is  the  principal  article  of  import  by  the  Coni|>any ;  the  country  derives 
a  revenue  6f  upwards  of  ^3,000,000  annually  ;  the  duty  of  customs  and 
6f  excise  thereon  is  96  percent,  upon  the  sale  price;  it  therefore  appears 
to  be  an  article  th.:t  holds  out  the  greatest  temptation  to  smuggle,  and 
if  it  was  not  for  the  constant  care  and  attention  which  the  £ast  India 
Company  pay  to  supplying  the  market  with  only  a  sufficien  quantity  fo^ 
tlie  consumption  of  the  country,  the  price  would  be  considerably  reduced  j 
and  the  revenue  very  much  lessened  ;  and  if  the  trade  in  this  article  was 
opc*ned  to  out-ports,  we  are  apprehensive  that  it  would  foe  very  difficult 
to  arrange  the  importations  of  it,  so  that  the  public  might  be  regularly 
Hupplicu  with  the  different  sorts  in  demand.  Pepper  is  an  article  thief 
original  cost  of  \^hich  in  India  is  very  low,  and  from  the  custom  duty 
being  very  high  (which  is  rated  at  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  jf350 
p.T  cent,  on  its  value)  makes  it  very  probable,  if  allowed  to  be  imj^rted 
at  an  out-uort,  that  the  illicit  tradkfr  would  smuggle  it  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  there  is  already  of  this  article,  in  theCompany*8  warehouses,  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  bupply  Europe  for  many  years.  Saltpetre  is  also  an 
article  which,  it  appears  to  us,  should  remain  under  the  present  regulations 
and  rcstr.clions  of  importation,  in  order  that  (!ovcrnment  may  al- 
ways command  an  ample  supply,  and  the  enemies  of  the  country  be 
prevented,  asmiich  as  possible,  from  obtaining  it  in  time  of  war.  Fine 
musliiis  and  calicoes,  plain,  flowered  or  stitched,;  nankeen  cloths; 
shawls;  china;  lacquered  ware ;  manufactures  of  ivory  ;  cornelian  and 
a>;ate,  are  articles  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties,  and  upon  which  a 
considerable  revenue  is  derived ;  but  the  quantity  in  demand  by  the 
public,  is  tiot,  in  our  opinion,  such  as  would  admit  oF  a  divided  trade 
to  India,  with  any  considerable  advantage  to  individuals ;  and  if  these 
articles  were  claiidestinel/  introduced  into  this  country,  they  would  not 
onlv  ocirasion  great  loss  to  the  revenue,  but  would  o|)cratc  very  injuriously 
to  the  British  manufactures,  which  are  now  prot^ied  by  the  duties  to 
wiiich  ihe  same  are  liable  when  sold  under  the  regulations  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Silk  handkcrcliiofs;  China  silk  crape;  manufactures 
of  silk;  ciiinlz;  printed  or  dyed  calicoes,  arc  also  articles  which,  if 
fraudulently  introduced  into  this  coijntry,  would  greatly  injure  its 
nianufactures.  Our  next  consideration  has  led  us  to  examine  what 
nriicles  there  might  be  the  least  objection  to  allowing  to  be  imported  at 
>lie  most  considerable  out-ports,  as  alluded  to  in  our  observations  to 

question 
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qaestioD  No.  6.  and  in  which  an  extensive  trade  might  be  carried  on  Answers  of  tb« 

by  individuals^  in  the  event  of  the  trade  being  opened :  the  following  ^'^^^J', 

articles  appear  to  us  to  be  of  that  description,  viz.  coarse  mu^lios  and. 

calicoes;   coarse  prohibited  piece-goods  of .  coloured .  coJLton^  whose  r^i^l 

value  does  not  exceed  Is.  6d.  per  yard  (exclusive  of  the  duties),  and  such 

as  are  usuall/  exported  to  the  Contrnentj  the  West  Indies,.  America  and 

her  dependencies,  and  to  Africa  ^  raw  silk,  coiTee,  indigo,  cotton  wopl, 

sugar,    mace,    nutmegs,  cloves,  cinnamon,  cassia, .cassia. beads,  hemp, . 

hides,  skms,  ginger,  galfo,  gums,  madder  root,  red  and  yell6w  sanders, 

seedlack,  ^  sticklack,  shillack,   turmerick,    senn  i,   teakwood,    mother  of 

pearl  shells,   sago,   rice,    opium,    barilldi  camphire,    an^   articles  of  a; 

similar  description  ;  being  such  as  are  subject  to  low  duties,,  or.  mostly. 

in  demand  for  exportation,  or  similar  to  articles  already  allowed  to  be 

imported  at  out-ports  from -other  places^  than  the  East  Indies. 

No.  d^— We  are  of-' opinion,  that  the  ad  valonem  duties  couI(j[  not  be 
secured  at  an  out^ port  upon  a  variety  of  goods  to  which  we  hi^ve  'parti- 
cularly alluded'  in  our  aforegoing  ofa^rvatioiis,  and  it  doea-tipt- appear  to 
us  that  the  sanie  would  be  commuted-,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
articles,  for  a  rated  duty,  and  particularly  as  the  East  Thdia  Gonipany. 
must,  of  necessity,  make  public  sale  of  tne  goods  imported  by  them;. 

No.  9. — In  the  event  ol  the  trade  to  India  being  opened  to  the  merchants 
of  London,  some  addition  to  the  offices  of  the  inspector  and  surveyor  of"' 
Eat^t  India  goods  would  probably  be  necessary j  but  what  additional  aid 
will  be  requisite  must  depend,  upon  the  extent  to  which-  the  trad0  i^- 
opeued;  and  such  ports  as  the  trade  may  be  extended  to  will,-  according' 
to  our  opinioQ,   require  competent  ofli^rs  to  see  that  the  goods  are 
regularly  brought  to  sale  under  their  proper  names,  and  thai  the  proper* 
duties  thereon  are  duly  collected;    but' what  tiie  additional  -  expense 
would  be  of  such.  new.  establishment,  we  conceive,  at  this  time,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  officer  to  state,  with  any  degree  of  correctness. 

-  In  submitting  the  aforegoing  observations  to  the  Honourable  Boafd^ 
we  beg  to  be  understood  as  having  only  given  an  outline  of  our  opinion  ; 
being  well  aware  that  the  subject  is  interwoven  with  many  political 
considerations,  besides  the  question  of  revenue ;  but  whenever  we  may 
be  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  Legislature,  we  shall  be  prepared' 
to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  detail  of  the  several  points  that  may 
hereafter  come  under  discussiion 

Which  is  humbly  submitted, 

East  India  Office,  (Sigined)  F.A.  Barnard^  Inspector* . 

16th  September  1812.  ^  G[.  B^arnarrf,  Surveyor^ 


5 '^^  Ali  XLTJE&  OF  EViaSKC£  ON  THE 
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AXSWERS    0/  tie  SURVEYOR    of  HIS  MAJESTVS   WARE-  ' 

HOUSE  and  his  J^sisiant. 
Hooaiir&bie  Sirs, 

\tLTi-        ^^.-^^^^  ^'^y^y  anvl  inat'jreJy  considered  the  questions  submitted  by  the 
-  **•«•    President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  AtKiirs  of  India  to 
ilio  consideration  of  the  Lfords  Commis^ionei's  of  the  Treasury,  we  have 
10  observe, 

I-;rs5. — \^  e  have   not  any   reason  to  suspect  that  smuggling  of  teaa. 
has  ukea  place  to  any  cowsidcr.-ble  extent  in  the  course  of  the  last  five 
years,  but   we  sus|XM:t  that  <:nugglingf  of  Eiist  India    goods,    such  as 
b,indaaaa>  and  silks.  t.^2:iihtT  wiih  laauis  hair  shawls  and  muslins,  has' 
taKon  place  tx^  a  vvrsidcrablo  exicni  in  the  course  of  ihe  last  five  years  ; 
th.^v-cU  \*v  oa:":  o:  iv^iiU  oiii  at  \\!uu  |urtlcidar  ports  or  places  it  has. 
c\  >Hv>{,  ^ruM^ikiC   nw:*nrr  it  i.AS  been  carried  on. 

N\v:vl. — An  Av\v..!i:  o:'  iKo  seizures  ot  such  East  India  goods  as  the 
!.:•%  k;  :vv:s  9^:aii  6ii^  jk.;:(  iv^  I.%:Hloa  to  he  sold,  may  be  made  out  in 
I  s-  J^iviM^o:::  of  :":o  w  asv>»ousv  lt\  jx'^r :  but  ii  will  take  up  a  length  of 
!     ',\  ,c.^.i  vv,:n5.  =v  k;.w  bv  c\:r*  oicrks  for  ilio  purpose. 

lr»'-\l  ;«:Ni  r,»u;.!:  «-^  n  i:u'  o\«uc  of  the  im)>ort  trade  from  India  and 
t'v\'»:^M  'i^i^  cvis:*  .^jv'.usi  CO  iho  ouc-fKMis  ihc  danger  of  smuggling 
u  ^  ,;  .',  x-.'  i>.vxlU  1-.  •;uvv\i%vd  i  but  ui  ulml  degiw  it  is  im})ossible  for. 
\''  \.>  « x«  *,Nx-ui'\ .  b;vtik«v  »o  iiuu'h  uouM  dcpcMul  on  the  situation  of  the 
)s»\Im  In*  Io^v.^^,xJ^  ,(itd  \l\M  Mi%*h  daui;\T  \%ould  be  increased  by  the 
M  ^um  i\uMi  kw  |s\i«v  uuMv  «4iM  Iv  110  doubt.  Uxraiise  the  ships  would  not  ■ 
<  \\\s  u\  li. « t«  ^\*  Ts  \  «>o  .\\  1.1^0  or  w«u,  and  a  single  ship. can  more  easily  • 

I  ii\t«  \\  V  />o  (»\M  K  tu\\\  ^w  M\\  inoaiurcsi  (hat  can  he  devised  to  prevent 
■  xw  i«  »i  M«.i*<«.  s'mV  t  ibiu  \\w  \:\y\^  an\l  i\^i{ulations  already  in  force. 
\  ,,:»  U  .  ,..i  i*.v..iM*-  i.^N.u,  \\i(h  anv  dej;ree  of  precision,  to  which 
y\,  .  K.\  »i  Ik-  .u,  ii  u»i»l»^  loold  be!  opencil  with  the  greatest  fcccurity, 
I  .  ...,t\  M  o  .\u^\\\s\  K  ,m  1,1, 1  i)uil  live  \\km\>  of  ihe  Channel  from  Falmouth 
I  .  r  u.ih'inii,  \\\  \A  i','..u»»  M*Muilv  (Imn  the  poits  to  the  North  or 
lii(.«r<i.  iM  \^'\\  \  "Id  b    ...iiuUil  Mh'io  «*4iNiiv,  and  Jo  not  offer  so  great  an 

..,..  I I..      im.^.Jm.;  »M»  \\w  »»|»[»aMle  >hi»ie;  a  restriction  as  to  tfie  ton- 

iit^^i  1*1  \\\'     'iM'f  \*»'M|d  {»,' i\i  i  *-Nin\»  but  we  do  not  feel  competent  to 
.,ii.   •!!(  (•(•  Mi  Ml  Ik  b>  \\\u\\  iiihi  1  ii^iMilauims  mi^ht  be  advisable. 

hriMiOi    •   llu    \vu,luiuMiie  i(  l'.c(Mt'lndia  goods  would  certainly  be 
|ii  iinMitd  41  ilii'  iMii  pcMU  In  \\w  nAuio  uianncr  and  to  tlie  same  articles  as 

■  are 


I  ■ 


ane  now  warehoused  in  London  ;  bilt  tlntB  it  shall  b^  cdeteraiiQed  which  Sj^^f  ?jL*"*^ 
of  the  out-ports  shall  be  opened,- we  oanaot  form  an  opinion.at  which  it  JJ^JMb^i  A^^- 
can  be  done  with  the  greatest  safety ;  the  regulations  or  the  general  ware'^.aai; 
housing  ^system.WQuld  be  advisable.        >  .,.    ^,  .  *.i  ,    .-  ..y/;. 

Eighth.*— The  cd  valorem  duty  6n  tertaln.  EasC-J^dih  ^bods  c<Aiia!hfeu 
securied  in  the  out-ports  under  the  same . regulations  aa.it  is  secured  iti> 
London;. but  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that  thtf.go6ds.wUl  liever 
fetch  a  price  at  the  out- ports  equal  to  \^hat  they .' wodid  ih  London;  aMl 
therefore  a  rated  duty  may.  become  necessaiy,  but. we  cannot  give  an 
opinion  as  to  what  such  duty  should  be. 

Ninth. — l^t  is  probable  that  no  considerable  additional  establishmeiit  of* 
officers  would  be  necessary  ;  because  if  the  trade  to  the  port  of  'LondoA- 
shoold  diminish  in  any  considerable  degree,  the  Establishment  of  d&ctm 
might  be  reduced  in  a  proportionate  degree  and  added  to  the  out-porta,  sor 
as  to  prevent  any  gr^at  additional  expense.  ■  •»-. 

Respectfullyi  submitted.  ^ 

King's  Warbeouise,  (Si^d)  P.  Lock.. 

17 th  September  Itf  12.  R.  EeaJa.' 


mam 


answer:  of  ihe  SURVEYOR  for  SLOOPS.  &c. 

Honourable  Sirs, 

In  the  event  of  the  import  trade  from  India  and  ^he  China  Beas.  beting  Sarvejor  for 
opened  to  the  out-ports,  I  am  of  opinion  smuggling  will  be  iocrea^sdita  a  &!<><¥*'  ^^ 
very  great  degree.  *     ,        .     .       .^  ... 

Atid  that  it  will- be  still  further  increased  in  the  «veot  of  a  peaQe«. 

•In  peace, .  vessels  from  India  may  be  induced  to.  loiter  about  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Channel,  for  the  purpose  of  communicatipg  with.  scnaU 
vessels  and  smuggling,  which,  in  war,  they  would  be  afraid  tp  do  oa 
account  of  the  privateers,  or  having  their  men  impressed^  ;  In  war  tim^ 
they  will  also  arrive  in  convoys,  when  resort  may  be  had  to  jbh  additional 
temporary  water-guard,  which  m  peace  must  be  coostanUy  kept.Mpj  at 
vessels;  would  be  arriving  at  all  seasons. 

Subnciitted.  ... 

,^ptcmber5tb,  1812.  (Signed)  J.  M.Sepfingi.   , 

V,,..  ,.  ,.  ...  .  .-.  .1-.  '-  "-l 

RETURNS  from  PRINCIPAL  OFFICERS  at  various  OUT-PORTS.' 

DOVER. 

Honourable  Sirs,  .     Custom  H9U8C,  August  lOth,  1212.      . 

In  puKtiartce  of  your  Honours'  order"  of  inquiry,  of  the  7th  io4tapty«a  Returns  from  pr in* 
the  queries  sugecsted  by  the  Earlof  Atckinehao^hlre^  op  th«  wibjeot  .^.  cipal  Officer*  at 
thft trade  with  India:  -w  ^       rarioos  Out-poru. 

*  E  1st.— We  (Dover ) 


sn\ 


MimtTES  OF  ETIDBNCE  0»  THE 


Renmis  from  pirin* 
cipal  Officers  at  Ta- 
rious  Oiit«  Ports. 


(Dover,) 


1st.— We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  smuggling  of  teas  or  East- Indian 
goods  has  taken  place,  to  any  considerable  extent,  in  the  coarse  of  the  last- 
five  years  ;  the  smuggling  effected  has  been,  we  think,  bfetwcen  the  I^le  of 
Wight  and  the  Nore,  and  in  fast  rowing  boats;  but  the  East-India  ships, 
have  been  so  closely  guarded  (particularly  of  late)  that  we  have  heard  of 
considerable  quantities  of  tea  (which,  from  not  being  entered  in  the  ship's? 
manifest,  could  not  be  admitted  to  entry)  having  been  thrown  overboard 
between  the  North  Foreland  and  Gravesend. 
2d.-— An  account  is  respectfully  transmitted. 

3d. — We  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the  import  trade  from  India  and  the. 
China  seas  should  be  opened  to  the  out-ports,  that  smuggling  would  be 
increased  in  a  degree  beyond  calculation.  Ships  now  go  direct  to  the^ 
river,  but  if  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull,  and  Leith^  were  open  for  East-India 
ships  there  would  be  smuggling  upon  every  part  of  the  coast  of  England; 
whereas,  it  is  now  confined  to  the  coast  of  the  Channel :  and  as  ships,  three 
times  out  of  four,  come  into  the  Downs  with  strong  westwardly  winds,  and 
make  Dover  or  Deal  almost  the  first  place  with  which  they  communicate, 
there  is  frequently  but  little  time  afiforded  for  unshipping  any  quantity  of 
good*?.  , 

4th. — The  danger  would  certainly  be  increased  by  the  restoration  of 
peace ;  ships,  in  time  of  war,  come  up  in  convoys,  and  incur  the  risk  of 
capture  by  loitering  on  their  passage;  but  in  peace,  they  would  sail 
singly,  and  find  many  opportunities  oi  hovering  on  the  coast  for  the  pur- 
pose of  smuggling. 

5th. — We  are  not  able  to  devise  any  measure  to  avert  the  danger  of 
smuggling  by  the  opening  of  the  out -ports  to  the  East  India  trade. 

Gxh.-*— A^  to  the  ports  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  throw  open  for  the 
East  India  tra^le,  and  under  what  regulations,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
competent  to  oflfer  our  opinion  ;  but  we  think  no  slvip  trading  to  the  East- 
Indies  or  the  China  seas,  should  be  less  than  four  hundred  tons. 
7th. — To  this  query  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  competent  to  answer, 
gtjh — To  this  also,  we  are  not  able  to  offer  an  opinion. 
9th. — The  expenses  of  aii  establishment  to  afford  any  check  to  the  mis- 
chiefs that  would  ariie  by  the  throwing  open  the  East-India  trade,  so  far 
as  the  safety  of  the  revenue  is  concerned  by  the  prevention  of  smugglings 
must  be  very  considerable, '  but  to  what  amount  we  are  not  able   ta 
ca^fculate.  ■    .         *     .  : 

We  are,  &c. 


(Signed) 


.N 


f  B.  J.  Stotui  Colfector, 
\B.  Gi 


.«. 


Sampson^  ComptrolW^ 

C0W£S^ 


E  ASToIK^^'  eOM^AKV^  4Ke4eUIS^.  Si79l  '"*-■ 
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Honourable  Sirsj  .    Custom  House,  28th  August  1812, 

fu  obedience  tdyoiir  commands  of  the  7th  instant,  on  the  queries  con-  itetarw^fKiinyt^ci- 
tained  in  Mr.  Harrison's  letter  of  the  28th  of  July  last,  on  the  subject  of  tfipal  Officers  at  va- 
the  India  and  China  trade  5  ^  rious  Out-Port^ 

We  respectfully  submit  our  belief,  that  the  smuggling  of  teas  and  East-         7^"^  \ 
India  goods,  has  considerably  incfteased  ifi  the  last  five  years ;  and  that  the         ^  owcs.> 
places  in  which  such  smuggling  has  successfully  been  practised,are  between 
the  Start  Point,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  homeward  fleets  on  the  ^ 
coasl  of  England,  and  their  ultimate  destination,  the  docks  jri  Lohdcni  ; 
river,  accomplished  by  the  communication' of  small  vessels  d*cj*  boatsf* 
from  the  shore,  on  pretences  of  piloting  and  landing  passengers. 

To  defeat  such  illicit  practices,  we  know  of  no  measure  so  probable  as 
an  amendment  of  the  manifest  act  (viz.  26th  Geo.  III.  chap.  40.)  that 
should  enact,  that  all  chests,  cases,  bales  or  packages  shipped  in  India  or 
China,  should  be  marked  by  the  revenue  export  officer  with  a  particular 
mark  and  prdgreSsiV^  humbc^r,*artd  that  a  manifest  of  the  contents  of  the 
cargo  of  every  ship,  describing  such  marks  and  numbers  should  be  drawn 
out  by  the  collector  or  chief  revenue  officers  in  India  or  China,  and  J)y 
them  transmitted  under  seal  of  office  to  your  Honours. 

'  That  no  package,  be  its  contents  of  whatever  nature,  muslins,  shawls, 
silks,  teas,  or  other  commodities,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  received  on  board   ' 
any  ship  in   India  or  China,  bound  to  Europe,  but  of  a  defined  size  dr   ' 
weight,  similar  to  tobacco  packages,  under  the  regulations  of  the  39th  of 
the  King,  chap.  68 ;  and  that  all  private  trade  articles,  and  presents  of 
small  packages,  shall  be  packed  in  large  cases  or  bales  of  dieflried'  dimeh- 
slons  and  sizes  properly  secured  ;  that  the  whole  of  a  ship's  cargo,  or  lading 
of  East-India  or  China  produce,  shall  be  stowed  in  the  hold  and.  between 
decks ;  and  if  any  package  or  bale,  contrary  to  such  suggested  rule^  should  ' ' 
{after  its  being  passed  into  law)  be  found  or  discovered  in  the  captain^ 
cabin,  or  any  part  above  the  ship's  deck,  by  any  officer  of  the  revenue  wh^ 
may  board  such  ship  on  her  homeward  arrival  in  the  Channel,  all  and 
every  such  package,  bale,  &c.  may  be  Seized  as  forfeited..  • 

On  the  meditated  extension  of  the  import  trade  from  India  and  fHfc  ' 
China  seas  to  certain  out-ports,  we  are  humbly  of  opinion,  such    pn-'' 
vjleges  should  only  be  granted  to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  other  ports'ioif^  * 
'mportant  rank,  and  then  only  on  condition  that  the  merchants  do  estab- 
Tuh  wet  docks  aqd  warehouses  surrounded  by  high  walls  similar  to  the 
coostructioQ  of  the  \y^t;  docks  in  London  ;  our  own  experience  confirming 
K)  us,  that  ships*  cargoes  when  discharging  on  open  quays,  are  always 

4  E  2  liable 


Sfio  MID7UTES  dF  KTIDENeB  ON-  THE 
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'dunSil^  P*"*  liable  to  plunder,  and  that  the  confidence  we  pla  cc  intide-waiten  it  too 
fflSSi'*'?^*^  abused,  which  is  res|)cctfully  submitted  by. 

Honourable  Sirs, 


lilug  I'T/j 


» •  .'. 


Your  most  obedient  servants^ 
,...  Jte.  Ward^ 

FOWEY. 

t 

Honourable  Sirs,  Custom  House,  2.1  st  August  1812. 

.  Pursuant  to  your  letter  of  the  7  th  instant,  we  transmit  our  answers  to 

(fowaj.)        sundry  queries  therein  transmitted. 

We  are,  &c. 

Jit.  Kh'ber^  Collector. 
J.  W.  Couch9^  Comptroller* 

1«— No  smuggling  of  such  goods  has  to  our  knowledge  taken  place  at 
this  port,  within  the  last  five  years. 

2.— -There  has  been  none  made  at  this  port  for  sixteen  Tears. 

3.-— We  think  there  wouid  be  no  danger  of  smuggling  being  increased* 

4-— We  do  not  think  the  danger  would  be  increased.. 

5.— -We  think  no  additional  measure  requisite. 

6.  7.  8.  &  9» — ^We  do  not  think  ourselves  competent  to  answer  those 
questions. 

FALMOUTH. 

Honourable  Sirs,  Custom  House,  3 1st  August  181 2. 

In  obedience  to  your  directions  signified  by  Mr.  Dclavaud*8  minute  of 
^Umonib.)       the  7th  instant,  we  beg  to  send  answers  to  the  several  queries,  suggested 

by  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  transmitted  in  Mr.  Harrison*s  letter 
of  the  28th  July  1812,  viz. 

1st — It  must  be  known  by  return  of  the  seizures  made  from  India  ships,, 
that  a  considerable  degree  of  smuggling  has  been  carried  on  during  the 
last  five  years ;  while  practical  experience  has  confirmed  us  in  an  opmion, 
the  extent  of  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  as  it  is  carried  on  duritig  rbe 
whole  progress  up  the  Channel,  and  completed  after  entering  the  river;  it 
is  performed  by  cutters  and  boats  of  all  descriptions,  sanctioned  by  licences 
and  other  facilities  arisir^g  from  mistaken  laws. 

2nd  -rThis  can  only  be  known  by  the  Board ;  the  following  only  have 
been  seized  at  this  port,  all  in  the  year  1811  : — 27  yards  nutolio^  20  cot* 
ton  handkestbicfs,  10  jardssiUBj 'and^^lbsoftau' * :/    '.•  -.' 

aid— Wc 


mt^^mi^^m^i^^^Wi-m^ 
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yi}  i  8rdmW«*fciiikit  wooli^  i;y?ha,yi)i\y3CiB tp  open  t^e t fa4o;  fr^^  Tfi.dii^  i(f  all  *^Jj52!^[^ 
the  out-ports,  without  rcstfictioQ^  peculiarly  ^apted  *»  t'^^  ^^^is^^^ 
gli ng  jnicrcasiiig^  lii^ osii'  qpimiHH\^g  ^  giVtA^italia  jkt^Mdk^^  .itudUiittp4aDh 

tent  of  commuaicatioq.  .      /  •         '  ^  ^"  [wXJ^^Ltui. 

4^!r^^mmjsted  by  khe  latter  obscnrationL  t«lwS!^  ^ 

f  »d^th — ^Phe/sstafa^ishing  one  port  advantageously  situated  to  rec^^^anit 
equally  adapted,  to '  protect^ .  jl^ .ft  close  regulated  sy^teta  of  warehousing, 
every  ar^rcle  of  commerce.  ->    -  ;    '    -  v  v> 

Oth — ^The  map'of  thb  Engli^  Chaapcl  wtll  sp?ak  more  forctWy  tlian 
-any  language  we  canmkkeuseGft;  as  to  the  first  part  af»(hc^<|M$^9{i|  and 
we  are  coiitident  regulations  might  be  formed  equatjio^  ihf  tpusf  :  ks  |p  tht 
tonnage  of  ihc  shipping' tb  bi  employed  in  this  trade^  we  Coni^^  of 

inferior  moment,  under'  the  bead  ofregidations^  '    ' '-"  x  *t5a;j*, ; 

^    7tbt^Paknouik  c^ena  to  oTery  ioqiartial  mind  unbounded  prospects  of 
natbniriwealih^^  in  point  t^rfacility  of  access,  and  safiky  to  the  revenue; 
where  &vejry  actiqie  of  foreign  comoserde  may  be  warel^sed  as  ar  cetitraL 
point,  and  diflmbuted  coastyrise  to  W^es,  Scoc1aD^^atll^tty'^It^f^P^ 
ultimately  supply  ali  the  Cootinent  with  teas  ^nd1ildtag(k>^^^^<^ 
description:. :•■..:,     :'     '   >.-  .  :■■■  :  •■    .  ■  -  •• -'^^  -.*-iT -^.i 

8th-^ttc  cdiacdre  an  ad  valorem  duty  cbiild  be  cblWcted  Bei^^safeifeljr 
as  in  Lonck>n;  but\nowing  t^e  fallacy  of :thisraode^  of  fcvytng' iff  ixft 
we  should  reconin^end  its  beir»g  commutedfor  a  raitedt  drltty^  I^Ki^ttr-^igbt 
be  formed  with  very  little  difikuUy.  *         '^     '^-'  -' *'  "^^  -  *    ^-    ^^  ^ 

9tb-~The  establishment  must  be  increased  considerably,  ^tM(i^%ifilh^ 
increase  of  trade^  but  at  a  nucb  Jess  expense  than  tnight  be  im^ned.^    - 

We  are,  &c. 
.  v;  J.J^e^llew,  Cql^ 

■      '  PENZANCE.  •    '":  j^;  yin^nnt  :ii\  !)rft 

Honourable  Sir s>  Custom  Hquse,  ,3^ 8£^i|g)i;it);ijf  y • 


(xDoomffi-Jt^ 


Xn  obedience  to  your  Honours*  direttion^^  signified  to  tis'b^  1WrJ  Dela- 
vaud's  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  rfcspectingth^  trade  ttrftidiTa;'    '  '^  ^^^^ 

foclosed^  we  beg  leave  totratisniit  your  Honourable'  Bddi-d^thfe^^ries 
coiitaincd  in  Mr.Delavaud*s  said  letter^  with,  our  observation^  tlArfcon^ 
which;  is  hujiwly  submitted..  •  v    ^  tii;;iivv 

We  are,  &c.  *'    ^'  ^''"q^' 

1st— We  do  not  Tunm  tbai;  ao^  smug^ifi^  ^1  J^.pit^;^^ 
^    '  '      .  goods. 


(Penzance.) 


S83  MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCX  ON  THE 

Retiuiu  from  ffia-  goods,  htt  taken  place  on  thU  part  of  the  coast  in  the  course  of  the  last 
cipal  Officers  at  va-  fi„g    ..„ 

( y (  2na — Not  any  seizures  of  East  India  goods  have  been  made  in  this  port| 

(Peokance.)       within  the  last  five  years. 

3rd — We  du  not  conceive  that  smuggling  would  be  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Elast  India  trade  being  opened  to  the  out-ports. 

4th — We  do  not  apprehend  that  the  danger  of  smuggling  would  be  in« 
creased  by  the  restoration  of  peace. 

5th.— '1  he  revenue  guard  being  greatly  strengthened  of  late,  would  in 
our  opinion  be  sufficient  to  detect  any  measures  that  might  be  attempted 
on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

6ih. — We  conceive  (hat  the  India  trade  should  be  opened  to  the  ports 
iu  general,  as  every  subject  thinks  himself  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  tonn^e  of  ships  trading  to  the  Hast  Indies,  we 
presume  it  should  be  governed  at  the  ports  where  the  ships  sail  from. 

7lh. — Wc  ate  of  opinion,  that  East  India  goods  in  general  might  be 
warehoused  in  any  of  the  out-ports,  were  proper  warehouses  provided  for 
that  purpose,  with  safety  to  the  revenue. 

Sth. — 'I'he  ad  valorem  duty  on  East  India  goods  in  general  can  be  se* 
cured  under  bond ;  it  is  totally  out  of  our  power  to  say  what  duty  would 
be  proper  to  fix  on  each  article,  as  no  entry  of  East  India  goods  of  any 
kind  was  ever  made  at  this  port. 

Qth  — We  are  of  op'nion,  the  present  establishment  of  officers  at  most 
x>{  the  out-ports  would  be  sufficient,  as  the  trade,  if  permitted,  would 
be  but  small  at  these  ports. 

BRISTOU 

(Bristol.)  Honourable  Sirs,  Custom  House,  21st  August  1812. 

Pursuant  to  your  directions,  signified  in  your  secretary's  letter  of  the 
7ih  instant,  m  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Hi;  M-Tjesty's  Treasury,  dated  the  28th  July,  we  have  attentively  con- 
sidered the  seviral  questions  received  with  your  said  letter,  on  the  subject 
of  the  trade  uiih  India ;  and  brg  leave,  un  the  foot  hereof,  to  state  our 
ohservatiuns  thereupon. 

We  are,  8ic, 

(Signed)         Tho.  Eaglra. 

Tho.  Audrevces. 

lit. — ^Tlic  smugg1ingofte">s  or  of  East- India  goods  has  not  taken  place 
at  thii  |jurt  lo  any  considerable  extent,  in  the  course  of  tbe  last  fire  jears^ 
Bs  will  appear  by  the  answer  to4he  next  query; 

—3d  — 


XAST-INDIA  COMPANY'S  AFfAItS;  883 

*  •       ■  ''..■•'- 

'  »-^  2d.  — T  Retorns  fron»_prl!K 

Whenieized.  Where  j  with  particolan.  'CteiA,         ''.''"i?w  pL2L"" 

18O7.      -----    Nil.      _  -  -  -^ S_,-     J.I  n  .^ 

1808-  SeptcmbcrSO- Irian  open  boat  on  the  river,  being  ran  -  l-|lbs.teav        (Bristol.)       j 
——    November    4.  -  In  a  dwelliYig  house,  being  run       -    *  12  •— — ^  •  ,  _. 

— -'—   December  22      Found  in  a  box,  with  presents,  imported  >  '  '"  ; 

from  Barbadoes         -   *     '--    —  -         -     ) 

1809.  .         •         .         .         w    Nil.     ^  '      -         -         •     .         -— ^: 

1810.  ^         -         ...   Nil.     .         .         ...  

1811.  March      18.  -  From  a  man  unknown,  being  fun  -     -    \Q  — "^— 

•    •*■'. 

3d. — In  the  event  of  the  import  trade  from  India  and  the  China  seas  being 
opened  to  the  out- ports,  the  produce  of  those  places  would  be  so  exten- 
sively distributed  through  the  kingdom,  that  we  presume  there  would  be 
less  inducement  to  smuggle  in  the  articles  allowed  for  home  consumption, 
than  if  the  trade  were^carried  on  in  u  more  confined  inanner 

4th  — We  are  not  aware  of  such  danger  being  increased  by  the  restora^ 
tion  of  peace,  any  otherwise  than  'he  actual  consequences  of  an  extension 
t)f  commerce  may  be  supposed  to  produce. 

5th.— Answered  by  the  former  > 

6th  —It  is  submitted,  that  the  opening  the  East-India  and  China  trade 
should  be  extended  only  to  the  principal  out-ports,  and  under  the  restric- 
tions of  being  secured  in  warehouses  ;■  also,  that  it  should  be  carried  on  in 
ships  of  not  less  burthen  than  three  hundred  tons,  as  the  emfploytrient  of 
small  tonn.ige  might  give  great  facility  to  smuggling  on  some  parts  of  the 
coasts  of  this  kingdom;  besiderMt  would  enable  adventurers  of  small 
capital  to  engage  in  such  illicit  practices. 

7th. — We  presume  that  any  East-India  goods  could  be  safely  secured 
in  proper  warehou:3e8,  at  such  of  the  principal  ports' as  might  be  appointed, 
under  regulatiuos  similar  to  those  of  the  Act  of  43  Geo.  III.  chap.  13?. 

8th. — We  would   submit,  that   a  certain  rated  duty  irt  the   g^eral 
would  be  preferable  to  an  ad  valorem  one,  as  there  would  be  a  greater  Cer- 
tainty in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  than  if  left  to  valuations  at  difFcrfcht 
•parts  of  the  kmgdom,  by  which  the  duties  on   the  same  articles* inight  ' 
•considerably  vary. 

Qth. — With  an  additional  trade,  there  certainly  would  be  a  small  in- 
crease of  officers  necessary  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  stated  how  many,  until 
it  may  be  known  what  the  increase  of  trade  would  be;  the  departments  at 
-this  port  which^ve  comider  would  re<|uire  assistant'e/woakVbe  thi^lahdinig 

surveyors,    landfog  waiters,  tide-waiters,  warehou^-keepcft;  iocKers  and 
'Weighers.  •■.,..■..         ■..■■•  :,>  ;3n>  v  ^  j/^.-  ,  i-  ■'■  ■•'■'  -:  - 

MILFORD. 


■i.a 


cifal  OflcfTirt  t 
tiooi  On^Pitrb. 

(Milford) 


*9%  MtWTfBi  or  EVIOCBCB  ON  THT 

MILPORO. 
.  HcWouraWc  Sirs,  - 

We  have,  in  obedience  to  yout  Honours'  order  of  Jxh  August, cobjouicd 
'  to  a  Ictrer  fcom  Mr.  Hirrison,  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  His  Majesty's  Treasury,  fully  and  maturely  considered  the 
Queries  therein  referred  to,  and  have,  with  the  best  of  oar  abilities  and 
means  of  information,  made  our  observations  thereon,  which  are  herewith 
transmitted.  We  are  your  honours 

Most  foithful  and  obedient  lenraat^ 
Custom  House,  H.  Leach. 

2lst  August   1813.  A.Stohes. 

1st.— Smuggling  of  teas  or  East  India  goods  has  not  taker,  place  to  any 
extent  at  this  port,  or  on  the  coast. 

2d.— Two  in  it}07,  of  12lb.  tea,  and  7  table  mats,  in  Milford  Haven^ 
from  the  Neptune  East-Indiaman ;  one  in  the  year  ISIO,  of  97  Indian 
•ilk  handkerchiefs,  and  6o  yards  Indian  silk,  in  Milford  Haven,  on  board 
the  schooner  Milford,  from  South  Seas. 

3d. — We  think  the  danger  of  smu^ling  would  be  increased,  but  in  % 

ery  small  degree. 

^th. — We  are  not  aware  that  the  danger  would  be  at  all  increased  by  the 
restoration  of  peace. 

5th.— A  considerable  addition  to  the  number  of  officers,  proportioned 
in  number  and  expense  to  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  trade,  to  be 
carrried  on  at  any  out-port. 

6th. — ^The  advantage  of  other  ports  we  cannot  speak  to  ;  but  the  advan- 
tages  of  this,  in  preference  to  almostjany  other,  arc  in  our  humble  opinion, 
since  it  is  entered  almost  immediately  on  making  the  land,  without  any  of 
the  opportunities  being  afforded  for  smuggling,  which  present  themselves 
in  passing  up  either  of  the  three  channels  ;  there  are  already  considerable 
warehouses  here,  and  others  could  be  immediately  built;  and  the  harbour 
is  more  secure,  as  well  as  more  capacious,  than  any  in  bis  Majesty'^  do- 
minions. VV'e  see  no  reason,  on  public  grounds,  for  restricting  the  t6n- 
nage  ot  ships  trading  to  the  East-lndies  and  China  seas  ;  and  the  intemai 
of  those  concerned  would  not  fail  to  direct  them  to  that  tonnage  whicfa 
would  be  most  agreeable  to  their  own  interests. 

7tli. — Tiie  wareliou«ing  of  £a|it*India  goods  on  importation  cannot  be 
permitted  a^  present,  but  we  conceive  it  might  with  safety  to  the  revenue  | 
but  wit  I  the  ad  liiiun  of  a  very  considerable  Dumber  of  officen,  of  avfr 
apectablc  class,  aiul  composed  of  intelligent  men.  We  cannot  giv^iU 
opinioi  with  respect  to  the  regulations,  as  we  are  tfitldly  iinaq;|«AiiNeA 
with  those  which  have  already  matured  i»  the  port  of  Ldoiloa.'        '"      • 


ive  a  rated  duitf  \lrauld  twft  a  more  secure  way  of  collect-  ^^  ^  yj^^^  >, 
ing  the  revenue  on  articles  imported  at  any  of  the  out.ppi|»  fij^sx  :la4i.**  **  rious  oStponi" 
it  '*ftf^A  ^^<  dtffi£!«lt  to  establish  inKJuifMniit]^  of  pir^ctitre:^^  jChai;jg^f)g^f|i     ^ii^.«ti»i 


ipal 


,.    ^  .       ,      ..  . ..._,,         ^^- I^Hil 

ad  valot-ern  duty  dn^lndia:  or  China  goods,  in,t)ie  ab5WC€?<JF  *03i[  4^tajQr^|  "'/ftiftffi^  '""^^ 
prSdrtde  to'cfwtbfc^  theofficer  to 'appre.ciaic  this  pfopertajut*:  Wp  #wIf  r»  ^^^^^^  "^'^^^ 
therefore  the  duty  should  be  on  cJich.  article.        .>  ^}    j    ..   .     '>  13' O 

$tfa\^^It  ?8  taaiitftst  that  a  very  comidcl;abl^ad|difek>54'^lfMA|>^f^^^ 
cers  would  be  necessary,  and  tteit'too  of  thcf  Inost  respectable  descr^jift^^Q^ 
The  additional  expetrse  it  wduld  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  calculate. 


■ .  ,-*  ' 


oM-jcv/  «rojt 


HULL.  . 

Honourable  Sirs,  Custom  House,  S 1  st  August  1812. 

Webeg  to  transmit  to  you  the  inclosed  Answers  to  the  Questions  traosr  (Hnll.) 

mitted  to  us,  respecting^  the  trade  to  the  EastJndia  and  the  ChiaaKas,  tg 
which  we  humbly  refer.  .  \.  > 

Wcarc,  &c.  &c. 

Chas.  Lutwidget 'ColkctK* 
C.  Roe,  'Comptroller^   , 

lst.**-We  are  not  competent  to  give  an  answer  to  this  que^tioh^  fardier 
than  regards  this  port,  where  no  smuggling  of  any  kind  iva$  takieppl^ccx 
to  any  extent  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  years,  apd  Qnl/'Queinsti^e 
of  East- India  goods,  that ,  we  have  heagrd  of  or  suspect;  y  141:.  a.  parcel 
containing, 

2d.-~Twenty-six.  silk  handkerchief  and  one  silk  shawls  sej2€4  from  Ji 
person  in  the  streets  of  this  town ;  how  landed,  or  whence  they  came^i 
we  know  not. 

3d.--*In  the  event  of  the  import  trade-  from  India  and  the  China  seaa. 
being  opened  to  the  out*ports^  we  do  not  apprehend  that  the  4^ng<^r  of 
smuggling  would  be  increased,  provided  the  trade  was  restricted  to  the 
principal  out-sports.  .        .       .\-         ;..  ,s 

4th, — Smuggling,  in  general,  may/jbe  more  easy  in  time  of  peace  ttiaii 
in  time  of  war^  but  we  do  not  ^ppreheiid  that  the  .^aiiii^er  of  it  wbU'lcl'bel 
increased,  as  far  as  regards  the  trade  in  question,  by  its  being  ex tenipiid 
to  the  out-ports.  ^       '  *' 

5th  —Manifests  should,be  properly  attested  at  the  port  of  ladiiigf,"  iQi6' 
qualities  of  the  goods  x:ertified  by  soipq  aujthorized  person  on  th,e  pd'rt^of 
government,  and  securjty  giv^n  for^the  d^iie  lajidiqg  of  th'(?  cargo. '  '  '  ■  -  i 
,  6th,T— We  jare  of  opinion  that  tliis  trade  could  be  opfeiied^' With  the 

Greatest  s^cpjuxity. to  therpvcam^^ to  thcioflpwinff ,<>  vli.'  Liverpooi^- 

(ristol,  HulJ,;'flJ(ewQastie,  Gla5gQW,'>gind  Leitn;  and  believe  it  ^oiifdibe 


H€ 


MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


rious  puipbrts. 


(Preiton.) 


^^P''n9f''^?^.pri^  advisable,  to  jrestrict  the  tonnage  of  ships  trading  to  the  East  Indies  and 
ifiP^^i^?A?^-^*'  the  China  seas,  to  vessels  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  tons  burthen* 

'.7th. — The  warehousing  of  all  East-India  goods  naight  be  permitted  at 
this  port,  with  safety  to  the  revenue,  as  the  clock  company  h^e  have  au- 
O^oriscd  us  to  say,  that  they  would  build  proper  warehouses  for  that  ^ex** 
press  purpose,  upon  any  prescribed  plan. 

8th. — If  the  importation  was  restricted  to  a  few  ports  only,  and  the 
goods  sojd  at  public  sales  at  them  in  succession,  and  at  periods  not  too^ 
frequent,  we  apprehend  that  the  goods  would  fetch  their  true  value ;  but 
rated  duties  on  all  goods,  if  practicable,  would  be  preferable* 

^th. — We  do  not  conceive  that  any  additional  establishment  of  office- 
would  be  necessary  at  this  port,  beyond  warehouse  keepers.. 
The  whole  is  most  humbly  submitted. 

Chas.  Lutwidge,  Coll',^ 
C  Boe,  Ck>nt^ 

PRESTON. 

Honourable  Sirs,  Custom  House,  10th  August  1812.. 

In  answer  to  your  Honours'  orders  of  the  7th  instant,  we  have  to  inform 
yoi\r  honours  that  there  has  not  been  any  smuggling  of  teas  at  thisi  port, 
to  oiir  knowledge,  and  that  no  seizures  have  been  made  in  the  last  five 
years ;  that  we  are  not  of'  opinion  that  the  restoration  of  peace  would 
fncrease  the  danger  of  its  being  done;  that,  any  goods  may  be  safely 
warehoused  at  this  port,  and  the  duties  secured. 

We  are,  &c.  &c. 

Rich  .  Pilitingtoncv 
Mob'.  Foster. 

'  LIVERPOOL, 

Honourable  Sirs?,  Cutom  House,-  SHt  August  1812. 

j^^  directed  by  yo.i^r  ordejr.  of  the  7th,instant,  w«  have  attentively  con- 
sidered th';  several  queries  trAnsmilted.to  vour  Honours  from  tte  Treasury,* 
u;)oft  the  subject  of  the  triidc  with,  Inciia;  and  inclosed,  we  have  sub- 
mitted the  observations  which  have  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  most  worthy 
of.your.  notice,  on  theoccasion  ;  and  referring  thereto,  we  are, 

HonounabJe  Sirs, 
Your  faithful  and  obedient  SCI vftnt?,. 


(I.iverjxwl  ) 


./ 


1st. 


1st. — We  have  no  reason  to  suspect,  that  teas  or  East-India  goods,  to  Remrns  from  prin- 
any  considerable  extent,  have  at  any  time  been  spiuggled  into  this  port.      c;p«^  n^^^^'rfg^  ^*' 

3d.— Small  parcels  of  such  goods,  belonging  to  the  aeameri  or  p^Sfifeii-  noosuat^po    .^ 
gcrs  on  board  American  or  other  ships  arriving  from  the  Uriited  Sftatcs^      (Liverpool'} 
&c,  have  bec.n. seized  here  within,  the  Jast  five  years;  but  the  amount  is 
mtry  trifling,  as  wilf  appear  on  reFerehce  to  the  account  transmitted  Iti  bur 
letter  of  the  19th  instant.  No.  696. 

Sd;— This  port,  and  for  a  considerable  ^extent  northward  and  soUthW^fd. 
from  the  want  of  creeks  and  tiays^  affords  ho  facilities  for  r^^iitar  add 
spfematic  smuggling  j  hoi-,  iri  bur  opinion,  would  the  revenue  be  exposed 
to  any  increase  of  dahg^f^  if  tfie  £asl-Ihdia  trade  was  extended  to  this 

pOFti 

4th.— The  naval  guard,  which' tti  time  of  wir  protects  tttt^  coasts,  miist 
assist  considerably  in  the  prevention  of  smuggling ;  bow  far  the  daiige^ 
thereof  wouldbie increfasra  by  the  restoration  of  peace.  We  ate  linable  to 
conjecture,  not  knowing  to  what  extent  the  admiralty  cruisers  might  thdn 
be  employed  in  aid  of  the  crtii^r^  of  the  revenue. 

5th.  The  recent  arrabgfemdms  of  th^  land  and  water  guatd  appear  td 
be  well  calculated  to  <Ieratt' the  objects  of  the.  smiigglei's ;  and  as  the 
coKefctbr  is  aware  thkt  directions  are  giVen  to  thft  cdmnwihd^Sfs  of  ^he 
revenue  cruisers  ir^  the  .English  channel,  to  be  particularly  ^atchfiil  afttff 
sbip4  ^rtVittg  frotii  the  East  Iftdie^  he.  respectfully  Wbmih,  Whether  the 
like' directions  in  siibistance,  $6  fer  a^tliey  may  apply,  miffht  not  be  givetf 
to  the  commanders  on  ^he  western  statiorfs,  with  instnftrtibhs  to  'put  2t 
certain  nuhiber  of  their  men  on  each  ves^l^  with  a  deputed  ofBoer  if  he 
can  be  spared,  to  proceed  WJth  joch  ^ips  to  their  destined  ports. 

6th  — We  would  submit,  whethef  the  trade  in'  question  might  not  bd 
opened  to  this  port  under  similar  regulations  and  restrictions,  as  to  ton- 
nage, &c.  to  those  under  which  the  importation  of  tobacco  is  .allowed 
here. 

7th. — We  are  humbly  of  opinion,  that  any  East-India  goods  niight  be 
warehoused  here  with  safety  Jo  the  revenue,  provided  that  proper  ware- 
bouses  were  erected  to  the  westward  of  the  King's  Dock,  and  surrounded  • ,  ^  } 
with  walls,  as  is  proposed  by  the  latfe  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  improve-' 
ment  of  this  port,  and  that  this  {hdulgence  should  t>e  wfthheld  until  thd 
same  is  done.                              .      . 

*th.-*-We  submif,  that  It  apple9tato  us  to  badesii;able»  both  on  account 
of  the  revenue  and  the  m^chahr;  to'  hatve  a  rate,  rather  than  an  ad  valtfretil 
duty,  on  all  articles,  if  pfacticable.    . 

9th.— Though  we  cannot  estimate  to  what  extent  the  trade  with  India 
ojr  China  might  be  carried  on  from  thi  pdft,  we  do  not  think  any  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  establishment,  or  the  eipences  of  the  revenue 
would  be  necessary.  4  F  2  QUERIES 


M  MINUTES  OP  WiDEJSCiOJXTBA 


.  I ' 


QUERIES  tranmrtted  to  the  COMMISSIONERS  OF  CUSTOMS,  in- 

a  Letter  from  George  Hdrrhqnt  Esq.,  datpd  ike  20tb  November  181?, 

littod  !  Ist.^^upposing  the  amount  of  trade  and  nuipber  of  ships  from  Xhe 
10  tte  CoauDiMion*  East  Indies,  &c.  to  be  the  same,  would  there  be  more  or  Jess  danger  of 
«o  «f  IM  Cnttoiitt.  ^jnuggUng  if  the  trade  was  confined  to  the  port  of  London,  or  if.it  was 

distributed  between  the  port  of  London  and  the  out-ports  ? 

2d.—- Supposing  the  extension  of  the  trade  to  the  out-ports  to  lead  to- 
a  general  increase  of  the  trade^  or  to  an  addition  to  the  number  of  sbips^ 
would  such  increase  of  trade  and  addition  of  ships  afford  the  prospect  of 
an  increase  of  smuggling,  beyond  the  proportion  of  such  increase  of 
trade? 

3d.-— Could  any  regulations  be  adopted,  with  a  view  to  the  examinatioi^ 
of  kliips  at  St.  Helena,  or  in  any  other  possession  of  his  majesty,  which 
wr/uld  be  likely  materially  to  check  the  practice  of  smuggling,  when  the 
trade  arrived  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

4th.— Is  there  any  security  against  smuggling  in  ports  having  wet  docktf 
whicT)  are  not  surrounded  with  walls^  which  does  not  apply  to  ports  with* 
out  wet  docks  ? 

5th.— Have  you  any  reason  to  believe,  that  there  has  been  any  coiw 
•ider;sf)le  amount  of  smuggling  ^  in  East-India  and  China  goods  in 
American  ships,  or  through  America  ? 

6tiK— Upon  the  return  of  peace^  would  there  be  more  danger  of  smug* 
gling  CaAt- India  and  China  goods  in  British  ships  from  the  East-Indies, 
than  in  American  ships,  or  through  the  Americans. 


A\?i\VERS  //  the  Principal  EAST-INDIA  OFFICERS. 
Honourable  Sirs, 

Aii^^vftr*  "^  (>'•  I'^  obedience  to  the  Honourable  Board's  Order  of  the  26th  ultimo, 
|MiMM|Nil  l^iiti  l«di«  f{iiindcd  upon  Mr»  Harrison's  Letter  of  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  we 
^Hi('*'»«'  Ii:tve  to  submit  the  following  observations  upon  the  several  question  there- 

iu  (ontsiined. 

UU  Question  .'—'We  arc  of  opinion,  in  the  event  of  the  trade  to  India 
b^jng  distributed  between  Lonooh  and  the  out-ports,  that  the  danger  of 
Qinuggling  would  be  more  than  if  the  trade  was  confined  to  the  port  of 
f  >;iidon  only. 

vd.-^We  are  of  bptnton,  that  an  extension  of  the  India  trade  to  the 
«iit-|»9rts  would  afford  the  prospect  of  an  increase  of  smuggling,. ;bcsyond 

the 


(he  proportion  of  such  increase  of  trado;  and  we  beg  to  observe,  that  this  *^"'i^.{^ 
opinion  is  formed  upon  the  knowledge  that  the  East-India  Company,  as  offiooi 
aouufyioff  iaerchaB^  cftDnot^arftcipate  ,in  any.  advantage  iq^sjpg- j^m    - 
ittloit  transactions,  and  it  being   ihcir  interest  to  3dopt  every  .regulaTion 
that  they  can  devise  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  smuggling  from  East- 
India  ships,  itlieing,  extremely -injurious  to -the  . 
revenue;. and  in  ihc  event  of  an-e»tension.bf-tl                                            '  'J!*^,*'*^'/!    , 
opinion-there  would  be  reason  to  apprehend  that                                            uwj*i;j  »iii  iw  .i» 
it  far  the  express,  purpose  of  .smuggling,  and  tha 
would  share  with  the- commanders  the^  adtai 
transactions. 

3d — We  areiwt  aware  that  any  regulations  could  be- adt>pt«d'^(^St. 
Heienain  exan>ining  ,the  ships,  that  would  materially  check  the  practice 
of  smuggling,  provided  the  manifest  laws  are  amended,  and  the  quat^ity 
and  quality^of  aH-aiticles  shipped,  with  a  particular  description 'df^he- 
jiackages,~«re  required  to  be  accurately  described  ia  the.  manifest  at  the 
pbce.of-iadjpg.  .      ,     .  .      * 

4th.— -As  we  are  apprehensive  that  smoggling  would  be  mostly -iffe^ted 
previous-tothe-shipgping  into  port,  we  donot  conceive  aoy  icohsiderable 
security  would  arise  from  having  wet  docks  surrounded  with  walls,  .other 
than  protecting  the  cargoes  against  plunder.  .  '       ' 

;  5lh.— We  have  rvo  reason  to  beUeve  there  has  been  any  ,considerible- 
ADiount  of  smuggling,  in  East-India  and  Chin^  gO!od»  in'  Americarf\ships, 
or  through  America.-  .  .■  c  ., ,_.  ,     !  * 

6th. — We  are  of  opinion  upon  the neturn  of  peace/  Aat  tKete;"^buld 
-be  more  danger,  of  8fnHggljt^£a%t-Ibdia;.and  Cfaioa^oDd^  JpEfitiiih.jhips 
from  the  East'IndieSii.dian.i^Ainencan.shipsi  ortliro.ugh^the  Aorerie^ns.-  . 
Which  is  humbly  submitted.  '  ' 

' '        D.  Maclean,  Assistant  Inspector.- 
.  /  G- .BarnoFrfj- Surv,evor.  • 

East-India  Office,    '  '  '  " 

3d  December  18Ji3.  ■  ,;  ■  .     U 


RETURNS:/^oM  PRINCIPAL  OFFICERS  otvOricUs  0UT-PORT9i       '  ■  :  -  i 

COWES.  ''.^!; 

Honourable  Sirs,  ■  Custom  House,  s'oth  N6VrtnS:jer  1812. 

In  obedience  to  your  commands,  signified  in  Mr.  'Richni'30<S*s*^^*ift'r  of  Retnriu  from  prin 
thftSeth  instant,  on  Mr.  Harrison's  of  the  20lh;  on  t^i.^m"!^  oi^  the  ^|P^',^^^ 
trade  to  lodia,!  we  buinbly  submitour-opiijioaiin^answ^rtpihe  queries  \^_     . . 
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Return  from  prin 


(Coweic) 


Ist.^— That  there  would  be  more  danger  of  smuggling  if  the  trade  to 

ri^lo!fr^"rtr^^  •  '"^*^  ^^^  distributed  between  the  ports  of  London  «nd  the  out-i^6rt$, 
nou*    utjpo   >.      unless  the  but-ports  to  which  the  trade  might  he  extended,  have  wet  dockV 

surrounded  with  walls. 

2d.— lliere  would  not  be  a  prospect  pf  smuggling  beyond  the  propor- 
tion of  such  increase  of  trade ;  because  we  think  the  size  of  the  ships 
would  decrease,  and  there  is  consequently  greater  facility  in  guarding 
ships*  of  small  tonnage,  and  of  2  to  400  tons,  than  ships  of  larger  tonnage. 

3d  —If  it  became  a  legislative  regulation  that  no  ship  taking  in  a  cargo 
ki  India  should  proceed  to  Europe,  without  first  touching  at  St.  Helena, 
or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  elsewhere,  it  might  be  possible  to  institute 
a  ftiet hod  of  registering  under  the  cognizance  of  the  revenue  establish- 
meM  at  either  place,  all  small  packages  aad  parcels  taken  on  board  in 
Jndia,  contrary  to  the  knowledge  of  the  captain,  and  without  being  in- 
serted in  the  ship's  manifest,  and  by  sending  a  copy  of  such  registry  ad- 
dressed to  your  Honours  sealed,  it  might  counteract  the  running  of 
prohibited  silks,  which  is  always  practised  m  snriall  bales  of  about  twentjr 
inches  long,  as  well  as  other  small  articles. 

-Wh.— None  :  if  the  depth  of  water,  and  capacity  of  the  port  or  harbour 
are  such  as  to  enable  ships  to  discharge  their  cargoes  immediately  on  th^ 
quays,  by  the  aid  of  shidds ;  but  when  a  ship  unloads  her  cargo  or  part 
of  her  cargo,  when  at  anchor,  in  a  river  or  roadsted,  into  lighters  or 
barges  to  be  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  quays,  and  then  to  the  ware^ 
houses,  great  opportunities  are  always  thereby  afforded  for  pilferage  and 
smuggling. 

OHi.-'^None  has  happened  hereto  our  knowledge,'nehher  have  we  heard 
of  kff  hav'mgbeen  practised  any  where  ia  the  kingdom  to  any  considerable 
ambunt. 

^h.— We  do  not  think  there  would,  particularly  if  a  plan  could  be 
deviled  and  acted  upon  for  the  registering  all  small  packages  and  parcels, 
as  suggested  in  answers  to  queries,  No.^. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 

Honourable  Sirs, 

Your  most  obedient  servants, 

John  Ward,  * 
T.  Chapman. 

BRISTOL. 
Honourable  Sirs» 


:(BrittQL) 


PursQatitto  you  directions  signified  in  your  secretaries  letter  of  the  26th 
ulticiKS  accompanying  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  sAu  Harrison^  dated 
TreaMiy  Chambers,  20th  of  the  same  monlii^  relative  to  the  tmde  wtth 

India 


■^. 
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India,  we  humbly  acquaint  yott  that  We  have  attentively  considered  ^^  ^^^'^^^J^^^ 
questions  contained  in  the  said  letter,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  our  answer*-  ^J*,  Oot*jsortk.  *' 
thereto*  ^         ^^      -'- 

We  are,  your  Hottours*  (Briitol.) 

Most  faithful  and  obedient  servants,        , . 
Richard  Searle,  Acting  Collector. .  : 
Custom  House,  Bristol,  Thomas  Andrews^  Comptroller. 

4th  Dec.  1812. 


.!t 


1st. — ^The  India  trade,  as  it  is  at  present  conducted,  through  one  chaBfi^ 
to  one  port,  oflFer  fewer  points' of  contact  with  the  coast,  tnan  if  the  same 
trade  as  to  the  quantum  and  number  of  ships  were  condtioted  tbrougU': 
various  channels.  :; 

The  peculiar  system  of  preventive  duty,  applied  to  the  trade  in.questioi^' 
in  its  present  state,  is  the  result  of  long  experience  ;  and  the  duty  i«!  4rott* 
stantly  executed  by  the  officers  on  one  line  of  cpast^  and  throMgh  Qnev 
channel  only.     Should  part  of  the  present  trade  flow  into  new  channels, . 
officer?,  inexperienced  in  the  system  alluded  to,   would  have  to  perform^ 
the  preventive  duty ;  and  although  time  and  experience  might  perfect  the 
execution  of  the  duty  under  new  circumstances  and  in  new  hands,  yet  ^e  ' 
cannot  but  think,  that  in  proportion  to  the  extent*  of  coast  with  Which^the 
trade  may  be  brought  in  contacf,  arid  th*  number  of  channels*  through  •  ' 
which  it  may  flow,  -the  datfger  bf  smngj^Hrfg  Will  b^  increased.  ^ 

2, — The  deamess  and  scarcity  of  any  article,  are  inducemcnteijntni^iB- 
Consumers  to  procure  such  artlde  datitfeStliriely.  A^  Jncr^asdd  trade;  - 
extended  to  the  out-ports,  would-  cffteite  W-fcorti^itton'afhorig^:"  the  mer-- 
chants,  would  distribute  the  goods  generally  throughout  the  country,  and  ^ 
sink  great  part  of  the  present  expenses  of  carriage  from  London,  so  asf  in  ^ 
a  great  degree  to  removethe.  existing/ temptations  to  th|?;smugjjler  of 
dearness  and  scarcity;  and  hence  we  conclude,  that  an' increase  of  tra(te(  . 
as  proposed  in  this  question,  would  not  afford  the  prbspfectof  an  increase 
of  smugs:ling  beyond  the  proportion  of  such  increase  of  trade. 

.3. — We   do  not  oowfisider  otnSielTOs:  folly  competent- tb  arisVrer  this 
question ;  but  we  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  if  manif^ts  or  othet  dbeb-«* 
ments  duiy  authenticated  by  proper  oilKcers  in  the  East  Indi^iv,  were  to  * 
accompany  the  vessels,  it  would  proye  as  ^effbetual  a  check  in  this  as  in^ 
any  other  trade  ;  the  principal  smugglincr  of  East  Indi^gbb€b''-it!^tK\IWe  * 
presume,  from  the  general  cargo,  but  by  persons  who^are^alloWeditoj^^ 
priv^toventiiifes,  atso  by  passen^^rs  or  })ertdn»'  belonging  .to^thl^^r^^pectHftf^; 
ships,  who»e   baggage  might  be  subjected   to  slriK- examii(iitieritat^thei^^^ 
p}aoe  of  ladings  •and'anaccrmnt- tKereof  addedto  ttiemamff^ts^ 

4.r«-*Itis  reasonable  to  think  that  there  are  more  opportunities  of  run- 
nings 


3cri 
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rBristci.) 


■  ■  *  ■  "  '  ;  .  • '  1   .'   -  .     •         .  ■*  ■  .  .  :        -  4  ;   .  .  .•  If. 

!^^?'oflf^'^'^'*r  ^^*"^  goods,  particularly  in  the  night,  when  the  vessels  are  aliray*"wa1i^T/ 
/ous  acr^ifrtt! ^-^  borue^.than  jwIubub  tlicpe  arci  /noj vyfeM^cj^a,  hjpA  jwc  ftavi^  HQt  exp§fj£ii<^d 

f  anQ'^  proof.ef  ifcilmwing  prevaili^Jjat  this, port ;8moe^it  l>as  been  floate^dCu^^^f, 
alKrtit  three  wars),  if.  we  may*  J4ic]gi&  ftoin  the'  pompamlive  amcju^j  ^j 
sei^rpS'jQ9iBdo>.before  and  siuco that  period*;  aiid  tve  cannot  su«i;gegt,.^^}r.. 
sjiedal  mctiril^agaitHt  smugglingaa  similar  situations^  except  tl^t  o^t^fi. 
additjoRat  incrrasd  of'fche -wajterguard.  .' \  *      .;;:'?•,* 

6;-— We  are  of  opiBioa,  diat  snruiggling  in  some  degree  is  carrieq^qn^iij; 
American:  vessels,  in  various  soiall  articles  of  Blast  India.produce  ;  Jbuf  it: 
is  sowtfnlly  coaduotod,  as  hitherto  to  escape  -the  vigilance  of  the  qfi^ccrs^ 
an.'itlus'port..  -^  .. 

wfiKt-«*lJpoti  the  return  of  peace,  wo  consider  the  smuggling  cf  East  india 
;m<l;Chiua  goods  might  be  attempted  considerably  in  American  ves^^ts^t 
tlie:Out*ports,  if  the  import  were:con6ned  to  one  part  of  England  as  at 
prosent ;  but  this  would  probably  not  be  so  great  if  the  trade  were  oipr^, 
extensive^  forthereason  suggested  in  the  second  answer.  .  .  v::  [   ^ 


(Liverpool.) 


LIVERPOOL. 


» t.i'-bf^ 


.1  "^ 


Honourable  Sirs, 

Having  attentively  considered  the  six  queries  resi)ecting  f he  (hfaie  to 
Xnd{a,  transmitted  to  us  by  your  Honours*  directions  of  the  26th  ukifttd; 
\vc  r4!speetful|y  report.  That  supposing  the  amount  of  trade,  and' tKifi^ 
number  of  s$hipsfrom  the  East  Indies,  &c.'  to  be  the  same,  We  fiWe  ho 
rcAson  to  believe  that  the  datiger  of  smuggling  wtohl  be  inoreasedif 
this  trndc  should  be  distributed  .between  the  porta  of  Loiidon  Md '  ih^ 
outportSy  so  far  as  regards  this  port ;  arid  thi^  opinion  is  founded  on  the 
circumstance  of  this  district,  and  for  a  coiisiderable  extent  of  coast  to  the 
nortl^ward  <^hd  southward  thereof,  not  aflording  any  creeks  or  bays  which 
oifor  faei titles  for  regular  or  systematic  smuggirng,  as  wd^  observed ' ia 
our  rt<pOrt,'  transmitted  with  our  letter  of  the  31st  of  Angntft  -lAt, 
No.  7j;4. 

S.-  TiTBt  supposing  the  extcnsion-of  the  trade  to  the  out-ports  should 
lead  t6  li  general  increase  of  the  trade,  or  to  an  addition  to  tho  nuidker  of 
ahipsi:  wftf  have  xss>  rcaran  to  think  tliat  such  increase  of  ships  or  tvtde 
>SMkuld  affotd  the  prospect  of  an  increase  of  smuggling  beypnd  tli^  pro* 
portion  of{  fliuvhiHOi:taii>  of. trade.  .«  .  •      - 

3. — We  are  not  competent  to  give /any  information  or  opinion  on  the 

qucsiUM^itolietliet  M^y  (>r  V^h^t  regulations  might  be  adopted  with  a  view 

to  the.examini^tiQaii  tofnliiwiAt  (^-  Helena,  or  in  anv  other  of  His  MajeafyW 

ifoicign  poisessioDS.  vyhich  would  be  likely  materially  to  check  thsprtctice 


BiST'INDIA  COMPANY'S  AFTAiftS.  5^3 

m  i"  -       ■  ....  ... 

oT  smuggKnff.  where  the  trade  should  arrive  in  the  ports  of  this  king-  ^^^V'S'J*"^"^  ^^' 

.   -'4,— Ports  having  wet  docks  surrocinded  with  walls  srre:  certainly  the  ^  cL,:,^^^ 

more  secure.    In  this  port  there  are  at  present  five  wetxiocks,  and  fay       (f  iytrpy^i )  "  . 

the  Act  of  die  51iif  of  the  Ring  for  the  iinprqvement  of  this  port^  powar 

is  given  to  make  two  additional  wet  docks  here,  and  to  inclosi^  the  quays 

round  some  of  the  aforesaid  docks  or  some  parts  of  such  quays  wkh  Wa)lS| 

and  in  the  event  of  the  East  India  trade  being  extended  to  this  pdvt^t.we 

would  submit,  until  the  walls  should  be  built,  as  is  proposed,  (hat  the 

hatchways  and  other  places  leading  to  the  hold  or  place  of  stowage  in  sudf 

ships  should  be  surely  battened,  fastened  and  locked  down  on  ibe  ship's 

arrival,  as  is  now  directed   hy  law  with  respect  to  vessels  importing 

*  tobacco ;  and  after  the  intended  walls  should  b^  built,  that  ail  vessels  in 

•  the  East  India  trade  should  be  obliged  to  go  into  those  docks  which  have 
that  additional  security,  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  gointo^any  of  the  other 
dbcks  ;  and  with  these  precautions,  we  are  humbly  of  opidton,  the  trade 
of  India  might  be  carried  on  ais  securely  here  as  any  other  trade*  « 

5. — We  have  not  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  smuggling  in  East  India  and  China  goods  into  this 
port  in  Aemrican  ships  or  through  America. 

Several  quantities  of  tea  and  other  trifling  articles  have  been  sometimes 
brought  by  the  seamen  belonging  to  these  ships,  but.ito  a  very  small 
aimount. 

•6.' — Wt  do  not  suspect,  upon  the  return  rof  peace, .  tliat  therer  woiild  be 
Hiore  danger  of  smuggling  £dwt  India  and  China  goods  in  Britisb  »bjll(^ 
Irom  the  East  Indies^  than  in  American  ships  or  through. America* ' 

We  are, 
. '  Honourable  Sirs, 

your  most  faithful  and  obedient  servants^  "^ 

^i;istom  House,  JLiverpoQly    ;  iJT.Swainson^Caklfctor^ 

&th  I>ecember  l&l  2«      . .  ^  £•  Rish/^  Qw\^\o\itr.  \ 


-  > 


■  UUI^Xtf.  .  ...  ..V  f .  f  -I  i 

Honourable  "Siiv,    •  .  Custom  Hpuse^  Mb  Deo«  lai  Him 

We  beg  to  transmit  to  your  Honourable  Board,  the  aifswers  to^  tl»*' 
questions  transmitted  t6  us  by  Mr.  Secretary  BichmMd,  tb^  tlStHultibna^'' 
.on  the  subject  of  ^e  trade  v^nth  India,  to  which  we  hutribljhreffer.  ^  f^'tvj 

W^are,  &c:   '»^'    ■   '      '•»«.  :.  V--^-^ 

.^st*— .we  aj^ehcnd  txiat  the  JTurer  Thames  aflords greater  lacilitifts  for 

4  G  smuggling. 


(Hull> 


a^  MIN  UXBS  OF.  EVJpe^CB.  OtiT:  THB. 


JUMipdi  .from  pi 
ciptl  Offlcart  &t 
rioufOut^porti. 


UpCtt' 


^  there  are  very  few  landing  placet,  even  at  higti  wat^r^  and -little proba- 
bility of  tboaeiconnections  being  former)  betireen  persooB  on  board  shitis 
and  ashore  for  fraudulent  purposes^  which  vre  undeiMliild  exists  on- Ine 
river  Thamea..  ,  .    .:     /         i  .'  .... 

.  !3J«-^If  there  should  be  any  smuggling,  wp  do  not  apprehend  that  it 
.would  increase  in  proportton  to  the  increase  of  trade*  ,.i 

3d. — We  do  not  see  how  any  such  regulation. . would  l^e  practicable; 
but  if  every  British  ship  or  vessel  arriving  at  St.  Hdena^  or  such  dthir 
place  she  may  touch  at  in  bcr  voyage  to/thc  united  KiDfpJom^  .was  com- 
peiied  to  deliver  to  the  proper  officer  there  a  manifest  of  the  cargO)  2t^. 
on  board  (under  penalties,  Sic.)  and  that  tnaniiest  signied  and  seahiNd,  ^r 
transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Custoni^  in  .either  England^  Scotiandy  <lr 
Jrelandi  it  might  tend  to  prevent  smuggling. 

4th. — Certainly,  when  lighted  and  watched,  as  is  the  case  at  Hull*: 
and  we  have  tlie  authority  of  the  dock  company  to  sny,  that  they  will 
increase  the  system  of  watch  to  any  Extent  tliat  may  be  requisite^  and  get 
the  watchmen  constituted  constables,  to  give  them  an  increase  of  power ^ 
and  surround  the  docks  with  walls,  if.  required,  or  aflbrd  any  other  species 
of  security  and  accominodation. 

5  th.— -None  in  this  port. 

6th. — In  general,  we  apprehend  smuggling  to  be  more  easy  in  pefitfe 
than  in  war;  but  less  danger,  from  British  ships  than-Arom  Anieri^ns  ; ' 
apme  regulations  xnay  be  adop^.  with  lespactiio  British' abipii  whitb 
could  tiot  be  extended  to  foreign  vesaeltfi'   :     -         ,  .       * 


1.  . 


CWmouth.y      '^       Honourable  Sirs,  .     'i  Itth  Dec.  1812. 

•  In  obedience  to  the  Minute  of  the  26th  ult.  cm  MV: ifcrWtott'i  frttetsiyT 
the  20th,  we  beg  to  report,  that  we  have  maturely  febhsBdWet!  the  Former' 
Quiistions  proposed  by  the  letter  of  the  2Sth  July  last,  with  the  Answers 
given  by  us  on  the  occasion,  withoirt  being  able  to  make  any  further  obser- 
vations on  the  sutject,  than  merely  i;i  replying  to  the  additional  Questions 
now  proposed. 

.Question  i.^-^-Wis  believe. the  greatest  danger  of  smuggling  arises  from 
confinUig  in^portations  of  East  India  goods  to  the  port  ^  L<>t|don  ex- 
clusively,  for  two  reasons::— 1st,.  The  necessity  of  every  vessel  arriving 
d^99IW3g  thfoqgli  the  whole  Channel  to  reach  that  port;  and,  2dly,  on 
arrival:  in  tlie.^ivex,  from  ilie>^ want  of  pro])er  attention  to  its  prevention, 
with  the  increased  ip^i^icements  from  vari<H)s;4;:ircVQi^tices,  there  exists 
^^Oce  Bmug^ling  in  the  River;  tnaa  ift  »li*the  out^portS4ii  the  kingdom. 

How 


Ei^JIibU^XHiPAMVS  AFSMSp. 


M« 


ta  the  oujxp^tts  generaWy,  gj^^J-^Sfa?^^ 
i  we  aiff  arraly  of  ppmion,  HLour-porti. 


&ow*f«r  the  coctewioii:  q(  the  JSast  IndU.  trade 

Aiejfi  answer 'the  porposey  vfe  know  not i  ^ot 

that  if  «li  East  Iiniia  gQp#  were.,  deposited  in  a  well  adapted  situation^  ^s 

soon  as  the  vessels  arrive  iii  the  Chana#l^  idcakmlable  advantages  to  the 

Kvaaiie  most  be  the  result;    .  .'f 

d<— v'Every  increase  of.  shipping  andjtrade.  mustaiigtaeiit  th^  danger  of 
smuggling  in  the  same  proportion,  but  we  see  no  reason  to  believe^  that  the 
extension  fav^ifl^^ioa  ivoold;  lead  to  the  calamity ;  *<m  the  bofkitrary,  the 
mischief  wooldy  in  QUrop^niota^^  decrease 'with  the  less  proportion  of  ar« 
rivals  in  the  Riv^r.  ■ 

'  3^,f^We*know:  of  no-  insulations  of  St.  iHeleoa  that  could  be^^of  any 
i#Bcty.  the  iieeurjity  by  mani^t  taking  place ai  the  moment  of  shipment. 
We  cannot  but  reprobate  the  admission  of  what  is  termed  private 
tr|i4e>-  asr  a  pripeipiie  productive  6f 'considerable  mischief;  sanctioned 
hy  Goverivoeatj  wjbite  t^  oiefchants  eoni^nt  to  grant  undefloied 
wages. 

'  •4tb. — Wet  dbf  ktf  stairounded  by  walls  are  supposed^  we  believe  justly, 
td  be^the  safest^  but  the  nlischief  is  unfoErtunately  incurred  before  the  ves^ 
4el  reaches  the  dock. 

5th. — The  Americans,  like  other  neutral  nations^  have  undoubtedly 
smuggled  Indian  goods  through  their  respective  countries  into  this, 
whilst  a  large  surplus  of  Indian  commodities  remain  on  hand,  from  our 
own  restrictions.  By  a  wise  an^/i  w^ll  regulated  policy,  exerting  the  en- 
ergies of  the  country,  and  establishing  depdts  on  the  bonding  system, 
we  conceit  the  A-md-icaba,  as  welfas  other  nations,  would' be  obliged  to 
wpply  themselves  through  this  country.  , 

6th. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt,  while  advantages  are  held  out  and  faci- 
lities permitted,  by  mistaken  regulations,  the  energies  of  both  countries 
will  be  exerted,  but  their  success  must  dependL  on  the  propriety  of  our 
measures  to  prevent  the  eviU  ' ' 

r  We  are,  8cc.  &c. 

W.  PeUew,  CSoUV;. 
J.  Latter^  Compt/^* 


.■\ 


PENZANCE.  f 

Custom-Gtquse,  Penzance,  12  December  18  J  i. 
Honou  rable  Sirs,  .  .    .  > 

•  In  obedience  to  your  Ilooours,  signified  to  us  by  Mr.  Richmond,  ah 
his  letter  of  the  s6th  ultimo,  we  beg  leave  to  transmit  your  Hbnourabte 
Board  the  questions  contained  in  Mr.  Richmond's  said  Letter,  with  our 
observations  thereo%  which  are  humbly  submitted. 

4G2  No^.  1.— We 


(FabMMUw) 


» % 


(Pensance.) 


MOtvni  eif  EvifefENCB  on:  itnc^ 


«V»1  OffiWri  M  vi 
rioAI'Olrt'^rfi.''* 


(fWit'Jlfofe  ) 


(Mnforrf.) 


Now  f  ;-^We  do  not  ccmsider  that  the  danger  of-  tmriggBng  #oiiM  be 
incite»ed  by  an  tckhtioiwl  numker  of  ships-being  employed  in*:the  Ewt 
Iihrtra  trade  m  s  greetei^  degree;  by'  extending  the  tni<fe  to  the  out  portly 
thiweo^fifiing  tor  the  port' of  London^.  .<  •>         i 

No.  2. — ()n  extending  the  trade  to  the  out^porta,  tind  ah  inereaae^iaif 
4fade  shoaM  take  phtt<e^  we  db  not  think  it  would  tend  to  ah^increaae  of 
Jtnuf^gUng;  ^    '1 

'  Mo^  3.— We  conceive  that  regular  manifests  being  produced  on  thent 
arrivals  in  this  kingdom^  and  the  commander  subject  to  a  penalty,  migbt- 
W  sufficient  tn  prevent  smuggling  into  the  United  Kingdom.  <  ' 

No.  4  •^Wc  conceive  that  the  security  against  smiiq^Iing  in-porta 
having  wet  docks^  and  not  surrounded  with  walls,  applies  to  the  ports* 
without  wet  docks. 

No.  5.— We  have  no  reason  tobHieve  that  there  has  been  any  consi« 
derabie  amount  of  smuggling  in  Cast  India  and  China  goods  in-  American* 
ships,  or  through  America. 

No.  6. — ^Oii  the  return  of  peace,  we  do  not  think  that  there  would 
be  more  danger  of  smusjgling-'Eiast  India  ^nd  China  goods- in  British^ 
.«^hips  From  the  East  Indies^  thaa  iu  American  ships^  or  through  the* 
Americans. 

yt.  Hampton,  Act  Coll'; 
Jo3^4  Nichols,  Compfi. 

MIEFORD. 

Honourable  Sirs,  Custom-House^  Milford^  9  December  1 8 1 2i* 

IN  answer  to  the  questions  which  we  are  commanded  to  consider  and 
report  ujK)n  by  Mr.  Secretary  Richmond's  letter  of  30th   ult.  we  shalU 
briefly    give  our    opinion  ;    which^   however,  must    be  considered   as 
;>  submitted  wkh  dimdence,  as  it  is  not  founded  upon  any  data  derived. 
"'^  from  experience. 

No.  1 — We  do  not  think  tlic  danger  would  be  much  increased  ;  we 
:^^^apprehehd  that   the  facilities  to  smuggle,  and   the  efforts  of  success  of 
people  in  so  doing,  much  greater  on  the  river  Thames  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

No.  3. — For  tlie  reasons  given  above,  we  do  not  think  it  would. 
N.  3  — We  do  not  think  any  project  for  the  examination  of  ships  af 
St.  lltlena  could  be  effectually  carried  into  execution,  and  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  better  mode  than  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Manifest  and  Navigation  Acts,  and  a  legal  provision  restricting  the 
im|)ort  of  East  India  produce  from  settlements  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape 
t»f  Good  Uopt,  in  vessels  loading  at  those  ports  only. 

No.  A 


?« I  Nok  4.««8«cfa  ^ttlMi<HH'1Il^Mlttmtrt>l3pf8flS^  mi  lainriWrd-mettMf  of  .IWcnffffilNwdiM- 

IM»>vibg  goods/ whilst.it  dunidisltat  itltecitqiievof:)de*eetiori  )  itmli 5ire  ^^ ^^^^ .'j!^^ 

plHttMrbope  that;]kr*<±  "s^Jn^^^ 

ifie  the  hatchet  immediately  upon  tbe«rrivil^end  the«tten)itiicd^pn)f>tr      ^  \yti^^) 

mcert^fcj:  tbeaathoiitj  of  legtdative'proyikio9«   '  -:  >  .    ^^      '/[         ^^ 

:    Ho^  S»<^Tbe  fitting  but. of  ahip#fn)(» the  Gonlkl^ 

bJeen    notorious    for   these   purposes,  but  with   tespect    to  ':AiM9BcaA 

lAitps   or  America^    wtt   sra  not  acquainted  wilh-iacta  ofllie  oatut^  al- 

lodied  to. 

No.  6. — It  is  not  probable  that  the  saiigglkig  oa  tbeConAiiMbt^will 
b»  crvired ;  with  respect  to  America^  we  hav^  no.means  of/udgingw  / 

We  are.  Honourable  Sirs, 

Ywir  obedient  humble  serrantt « .         v 


—        *     . 


i 


I 


•    ■ 


\-.u.. 


fM  ivmrns  of  bvidibnc&  on  th& 


Mercurij,  5'  die  Mail  1813. 


The  Right  Hon.  Johk  Sullivan  in  the  Cbaii^ 


THOMAS  SYDENHAM,  Esq.  was  again  called  in, and  further  exarpiDed 

by  the  Committee  as  follows : 

Thos.Sydifiham,      MAY  it  or  not  be  naturally  expected  from  the  ingenuity  of  the  natives 
^  of  India,  and  their  application  to  every  thing  by  which  they  may  makes 

profit,  that  they  will  arrive  at  such  a  knowledge  and  perfection  in  those 
handicrafts  which  are  there  practised,  as  to  make  all  those  articles  on  their 
own  account,  and  by  underselling  the  British  artificers,  whose  mode  of 
living  is  so  much  more  expensive,  and  who  having  come  to  India  to  make 
their  fortunes,  will  not  sell  those  articles  at  so  small  a  profit,  drive  them 
out  of  the  country  ? — I  think  it  would  be  at  least  a  considerable  period 
before  the  natives  can  set  up  manufactures  or  handicraft  that  will  rival  or 
become  superior  to  those  established  and  carried  on  by.  Europeans ;  but  it 
is  certainly  probable,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  the  natives  will  arrive 
at  such  perfection  in  many  of  those  trades,  as  not  to  render  it  worth  the 
while  of  European  workmen  to  remain  in  India;  certainly  not  as  a  source 
of  wealth  to  be  carried  back  to  England,  but  probably  as  sufficient  to  in* 
duce  them  to  remain  altogether  in  India,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
their  trade  in  India,  rather  than  in  England. 

Having  informed  the  Committee  that  the  workmen  of  the  country  are 
so  apt,  and  so  ingenious,  and  that  there  are  some  natives  that  have  ca« 
t>ital,  will  not  those  natives  who  look  after  profit,  set  up  those  trades  which 
nave  been  learnt  by  the  other  artificers,  and  probably  execute  that  purpose 
in  a  short  time,  and  materially  dimini<;h  and  ultimately  put  an  end  to  the 
import  of  most  of  the  articles  frum  England,  of  which  the  materials  are 
found  there  i—l  believe  that  it  will  be  a  considerable  period  before  any 
native  workmen  can  be  made  equal  to  the  European  workmen ;  in  many 
cases,  it  is  found  cheaper  to  employ  an  European  workman,  although  his 
wages  are  considepabiy  greater,  than  those  ot  a  native,  partly  on  account 
of  his  possessing  his  trade  better,  and  partly  because  the  robustness  of  their 
frame  enables  them  to  go  through  a  great  deal  more  work  than  can  be  ex- 
pected from  any  native ;  I  also  think,  that  in  caaos  where  an  European 

and 


tnd't  native  have guflicfetit  c&pttaVto  einploy  in  atiy  df  thcxie tradM,  that  ,7 
Ithe  European  from  his  superior  science,  ingenuity,  ftnd  indiKtry^  Will  ge- 
nerally giet  the  bett^^Of^  tte  AMilrllf  dfere  ai«  6«nie  trades,  partteitiarly 
Ihose  in  steel  and  in  iron,  which  I  believe,  i*i  consequence  of  the  cltmate,. 
fan  never  in  India  reach  ttrtit  de^we  of  perfection  which  they  have  repch- 
'cd  in  this  country,  j  such  I  know  to  be.th^  opinion  of  tbeo^cers  of.  arf- 
tillery  eniployed  in  the -ordnance  departnient  >  and  th^  sftme  a$to4hb 
coach  makers  at  Madras  and  Calcutta. 

You  make  that  distinction,  that  those  handicraft  trade$  thatrequh^  g;rf4C 
strength  of  muscle,  such  as  working  in  forges^  may  not  be  carried  to  that 
perfection  in  India  by  native  workmen,  but  all  others  that  do  not  requiile 
that  robust  irame,  and  that  reqiiire  •  only  itlgetmity,  application  and  so- 
briety, which  it  is  understood  you  have,  attribute  to  the  iiatives  superior 
to  the  British,  may  it  not  be  expected,  in  consequence  of  that,  thattfbe 
importatiwr  of  such  articles  liiay  materially  decreased— Although;!  nan 
willing  to  allow,  that  the  natives  of  India  are  superiof  t6  the  Europeans^m 
sobriety,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  stated  that  thev  were  superior  in  in^ 
^ustry  and  ingenuity ;  it  must  also  be  recollected,  tnat  although  the  Dati^^ 
bf  India  are  ingenious  in  imitating  any  thing  that  is  placed  befe¥e  theoi^ 
they  are  generally  incapable  of  making  those  improvements  in  the  severe 
branches  of  handicraft  trade  that  appears  to^  be  always  in  a  progressivn^ 
state  of  improvement  in  England  ;  some  iitiprovemefita  omy  originate  ifi 
India  from  the  European  tradespeople ;.  and  suchas  have  t^en  place  lA 
the  mother  country,  will  be  immediately  followed  by  European  aftisao^  U^ 
India,  of  course,  those  improvements  will  gradually  and  slowly  find  theif 
way  among  the  natives;  but  as  they  will  commence  acnon^  the' European^ 
in  India,  this  cause  appears  to  me  sufficient  to  secure  tO;  the  ^Bafopeafo 
artisans  in  India,  utiiform  superiority  over  the  natives  employed  in  similar 
trades.  .-' •    --.  tiM 


C,«V 


Must  tiot  those  natives  who  are  employed  under,  thos^Brkish  arti^tsa^ 
learn  all  those  improvements,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  axe  4^K0rei^(^ 
by  those  British  artisans,  those  now  in  use,  and  those  that  may  herenftf^f 
be  brought  from  Europe  ?— *As  long  as  the  natives  contitiue to  %)^  emplpyf^ 
by  the  Europeans,  they  will  certainly  adopt  the  improvettlents  tlMU;>n)a]^.hte 
made  in  any  of  the  trades;  but  the  question  which  has  bf  en  put  tQ'4pf» 
rat'  er  refers  to  natives  setting  up  establishments  of  this  kind  wjjth^t'htir 
own  capital,  and  not  employed  as  jpurneymen  by  Europi^an  masters*,  j :.  .- 

The  question  nefevs  tn  those  natives  who  have  learned  the  UnprayeoMiH^ 
at  present  ia  use  in  india^and  tvhcr ,  wiU  AatoraJljriiMrnii^hfHl^^^CiiOW 

'  improvementa^ 


/ 


..  ..  J 


«<K>  -MIRUTKS  OP  EV11>ENC£  ON  TIfB 

I^.Si/denliam,  improvementi  are^introduced.    -Will  not  natives  who  have  capital  employ 
£k|.  other  Batives  who  have  learnt  all  those  iiaprovetnents,  and  will  they  not  be 

'  V  ■  '  able  to  make  all  those  articles  so  miich  cheaper  as  to  undersell  the  English  ? 
—I  believe  that  in  almost  all  cases,  the  native  workmen  would  prefer  oeiag 
employed  by  European  masters  than  by  natives,  partly  because  they  will 
■be  more  regularly  paid,  and  partly  because  they  would  have  the  meaos  of 
learoing  thctttrade  couner  asul  better  than  underJiative  masters. 

Are  you  suflicicntly  acquainted  with  the  materials  produced  m  Hindostao, 
to  know  whether  nearly  all  those  produced  in  Europe  may  not  be  pro- 
duced there,  -except  British  wool  ?— 1  have  Already  stated,  that  I  do  not 
■think  any  of  tbe  manufactures  in  steel  and  iroo,  with  the  exception  of 
fwords  made  in  a  particular  part  of  .India,  can  be  brought  to  that  degree 
of  perfection  which  now  exists  in  England ;  and  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
many  other  articles  of  manufacture  in  which  any  rivalry  could  take  place, 
except  in  such  ^articles  as  carriages,  and  in  the  tannery  line>  that  arecoa- 
uimed  principally. by  the  European  inhabitants  in  India, 

You-have  mentioned,  that  in  the  houses  of  the  higher  Mussulmei^ 
.many  articles  of  European  maaufacture  were  to  be  seen  ^  do  you  know 
whether  those  articles  were  .wholly  purchased  by  them,  or  whether  thejr 
were  presents  on  the  part  of  the  British  ? — I  believe  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  articles  of  European  manufacture  to  be  seeo  in  the  houses  of  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Mu^ulmea  at  Hydrabad  were  purchased,  and  not 
.presents. 

llie  cemciiies- being  -co  cheap,  and  having  b;en  represented  to  be  ia 
many  respects  more  useful,  is  it  probable  that  Britiih  red  cloth  can  come 
intu  general  use  among  the  mass  of  the  natives  ? — I  believe,  as  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
to  introduce  into  India  any  s[>ecics  of  woollens,  either  red  cloth,  or  cloth 
of  any  other  colour,  which  would  be  cheaper,  and  more  useful  than  the 
xwnwly. 

flave  not  Europeans,  in  point  of  fact,  penetrated  clandestinely  iat« 
the  interior  of  India  ?— I  believe  that  many  individual  Europeani  have 
■ucceeded  in  penetrating  clandestinely  into  different  parts  of  the  interior 
of  India. 

Is  it  not  your  opinion,  that  going  one  or  two  together  they  mi^t 
fenetrate,  when,  if  they  atteoifrted  to  go  in  bodies  there  woaM.Ma 
moral  certainly  of  tlwir  bci^  stopped  ^-^OMSaropcAneDdeavowiag  tt 

prnetnlt 


mhi/^9tmimmmrm!tmm. 


QMl 


succeed,  notfwrn^kstehaih^  1/<fy^V^^ 

mfts-off be  country  which  are  under  British  influence  ?— I  certainly  con- 
ceive, that,  any  one  European,  whatever  \y6hi^'cliii1^acteH/^Mil6^^^ 
^aiiliiptp^  With' the  langija^  6f  the  t&biintr^;  arid  .v^itlt'thfe^{j*d(B^V*HP'%4iieh 
ihe  is  to  travel,  by  disguisfifig  himself  and  travelliiiff  In  tfete^i»ight;^^{<^ 


they  not  at  present  surrounded  b/thcf  British  ietl^dHei-  and? M^fi  c&tfriw, 
bh  not  .i^earljr  impossible  for  them  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  if  the 
^ntisli.  police  do  their  duty  ?•— -Those  settleiiients 'affe  e€irt8fin^y*^uriy>4nd- 
jBiI  by  provinces  under  the  British  govei'ritfient;  irfid  altH?)ugh  it^oUWtfe 
difficult  for  any  foreigner,  and  particularly  if  hd*  waU  un'acc|t(afntfed'i^^ 
'riv^  langu^^  of  the:  c  perietratfe  thfoUgh  tlh^^Cdmjsmy's  pf6^^ 

f^ces,  J  sti|l, thinly,  a  .^ipgle  European,  acqtfihlrtK^  Ihef'ftti^ii^gfcf, 


and  Being  able  to  a^ail  Iiifnsetrof  the  dtsg(li)sei»'1in^er^ldf  ^f^^tdaV'tMii 
throu'gh  the  country,  may  escape  detection.  ..M-jsj^h 

.  .  Dp  you  imiagine  or  pot,  thai  ICnglishmen,  tdhsideriilg'fRAr^siiin  as 
theia:  pinpire,  and  who,  may  go  there  under  parliamentary  feifact<ttiE!H||^ 
ifa^Y  ^^^  W  ^cire  liable  to  commit  frregula'rities  '^hd'vibfen'<*iii^ 
.natives  than  any.  other  fore^ners,  who  will  fkiiji'db  m^'c^  cHtnliitflt^  Jft 
jg<>ing  into  the  interior,  and  being  permitted  to' remShithei^^:?-^t'n&^6 
always  observed,  that  Englishnien  are^mone  apt'tliah'lhiiysfe  6f'*itiy^'<Ahfe^^ 
nation  to  commit  violences  in  foreign  countries;  and  this  I  beliey^  tfd^lftj 
thec9|sei|pi  India^  as  , in  ey^ry  other  couatrj  foreign  to  ]^^^  it  is^also 

jprpba|»)e,..  that  the  fofieignefsV  liyihg,  us  it  were,  iin(4^?'^\ipfefefiilfi  iri^fnai^. 
tyau)4  i>c  lesfiliaJbilQ  to  insulfc  the  natives  than  ah 'E^^^^  HiMti^tiitg 

Ma  as  part^bflefiVitish  eihbii^/^^^  '  i.  =  .^-:r.>.;.a  ,v  ^y^i^^y^^ 


empire, 


ish  subjects  go  to 

j^Heefestefy^^icdiisi. 

dering  tnc  oamm  tnat  Turenqt*  tro  nnagi8tf«est^ttd^'ev««^Aft^tlp(rwiw 

'    •  4H  country, 
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T/iOS.Sj^denham,  couotfy^  also  to  make  a  parliamentary  enactment  in  order  to  strengthen 
Esq.  the  hand*  of  Government  there,  that  any  irregularities  or  violences  com- 

mitted by  them  against  the  natives  should  be,  ipso  facto,  followed  by  a 
removal  from  the  country,  subject  to  that  being  remitted  by  the  go- 
vernor general  ? — I  think  that,  in  every  case,  it  would  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  invest  the  local  government  of  India  with  the  power  of  remor- 
ing  from  India  any  British  subjects  who  may  be  guilty  of  violence  and 
improper  conduct. 

Has  not  the  supreme  government  in  India  that  power  at  this  moment  ? 
—I  believe  it  has. 

You  mentioned  in  the  course  of  your  examination  yesterday,  two  in- 
stances, and  the  only  two  within  your  knowledge,  of  merchants,  or  rather 
shopkeepers,  proceeding  to  Hydrabad  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  and  object 
which  the  government  in  India  seemed  to  have  in  view,  for  the  extension 
of  the  sale  of  European  raanufactures ;  do  you  know  whether  the  mer* 
chants  who  reside  in  India,  chiefly  at  the  presidencies,  commonly  resort 
to  the  interior  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade,  when  not  sanctioned  or 
^encouraged  by  any  particular  object  on  the  part  of  government } — I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  general  custom  of  all  houses  of  agency,  and  other 
traders,  at  the  different  presidencies  in  India,  to  employ  native  agents  in 
conducting  their  commercial  transactions  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
the  method  usually  pursued  being  to  have  a  confidential  native  agent  be- 
longing to  the  house,  who  is  generally  entrusted  with  the  selection  of 
other  native  and  subordinate  agents  in  carrying  on  all  their  commercial 
transactions  in  die  interior  of  the  country. 

Is  it  not  found  by  experience,  that  this  branch  of  the  trade  of  India 
is  generally  carried  on  better  and  cheaper  by  native  agency  ?— I  believe 
that  the  mode  above  described  has  been  universally  found  to  be  at  once 
cheaper  and  more  efficient  than  the  employmentof  European  agents  for. 
similar  purposes. 

Under  these  circumstances,  do  you  conceive  that  any  new  traders  re* 
pairing  to  India,  under  the  proposed  opening  of  the  trade,  could  have 
any  particular  motives  for  going  in  any  numbers  into  the  interior,  seeing 
that  the  interest  of  such  traders  and  merchants  almost  constantly  confine 
them  to  the  presidencies  and  principal  sea-ports  ?~I  should  conceive  that, 
all  new  traders  going  to  India,  who  understood  their  own  interests,  and . 
were  willing  to  be  instructed  by  the  experience  of  those  already  estft* 
blished  in  trade  ia  India,  would  prefer  the  emfloyoKnt  €f.  native  jigents 

in 


iti  the  firtdriw,  t6  EoVop^to,  ain^  that  therefore  it  would  not  bef  Tery  pro-  TTws.St/denham, 
bable  tMt^  the  establishment  of  any  number  of  houses  of  business  at  the^  Esq. 

prefsicknciefsand-theprincipalse^-ports,  would  lead  to  the  employment  of 
European  agents  in  the  interior  of  tht^  country^ 

You  are  understood'  to  haire  stated  in  a  former  part  of  your  examina- 
tidn>  that  the  Americans  trho. repair  to  India  for  the  ptrrposes  of  trade,* 
liavc  riot  settled  to  your  knowledge,  either  at  the  presidencies  in  India, 
er  have  penetrdttd  into  the  interior,  but  have  appeared  merely  as  port 
traders ;  this  bcipg  the  ordmary  course  of  carrying  on  the  trade  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans,  may  it  not  be  expected  from  f he  intellfgencc  of 
British  merchant^,  that  they  \;^ould  observe  a  similar  course  of  procced- 
i*ng  ?^— In  drtswering  tire  question  which  ha^  been  alluded  to,  I  stated  to' 
the  Committee,  that  f  knev^r  nothing  tcspecting  the  Amf^rican  Hierchants" 
and  traders  from  my  own.  personal  observation  ;  but  from  never  having 
seen  any  Americaqs  settled  at  the  presidencies,  or  having  met  them  ia 
the  intdripr  of  the  coantrj^,  I  believe  they  are  "kaown  iw  India  merely  as 
port  traders ;  and  I  should  conceive,  that  as  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  British  merchants  to  d'<5viate  from  a  system  wh^ich  has  hitherto  beerf 
found  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  commercial  tnterconrse  with  tber 
interrpr  of  IndiaJ,  they  would' p?robably  follow  the  example  of  the  Amcf-' 
ritani;  i&d  titk  ehiploy  European  agents  in  the  interior  of  the  country.     * 

Have  the  goodhess  to  state  to  the  Committee,  from  your  knowledge  olP 
India  genet  ally,  ^nd  particularly  of  the  climate^  whether  you  think  Eu- 
ropeafrs  could  tniveltntothe  interior  of  the  country,  without  exceedingly 
great  inconvenience  and  risk,  unless  they  had  a  suitable  conveyance,  andP 
accommodation  for  the  purpose,  such  as  a  horse,  palanquin,  tent,  &c.  P-^— ^ 
I  think  Europeans  of  the  lower  classes  might  travel  through  the  mterror 
of  the  country  without  much  inconvenience,  although  they  were  not 
Supf^ied  with  any  of  the  accommodations  above  mentioned ;  but  in  stnne 
parts  ctf  the  country,  they  wOiild  of  course  be  exposed  to  considerabte 
personal  risk  ;  on  the  other  haud,  persons  in  a  higher  splierc  of  life,  siicfh* 
as  for  instance,  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  generally  seen  employed  in* 
houses  of  agency,  could  certainfly  ilot  travel  through^  the  fnterior  of  ^  the* 
country  without  means  of  conveyance,  and  tents  to  secure  them- agaittst* 
the  efiects  of  the  climate. 

Would  riot  an  European*  attempting  to  penetrate  clandestinely  into  tftre 
country  6n  foot,  inctir  great  risks  to  his  health  as  well  as  to  his  person, 
from  the  nature  of  that  climate,  and  the  total  want  of  accommodation' 
upon  the  roati?«^l  thmk  k  probable,  that  in  a  climate  sueh  ^  that  of 

•        *^  4  H  2  India, 
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Thos.Sydenham^  India,    any  European   travelling  through  the  country  without  adequate 
Esq.  means  of  accommodation  might  expose  his  health,  besides  his  person  ;f 

but  this  would  be  more  particularly  the  case  in  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  through  certain  parts  of  the  country. 

If  such  European  carried  money  or  goods  with  him  to  pay  his  expenses 
on  the  road,  would  he  not  be  liable  to  be  rc'hbed  and  even  murdered  hf^ 
the  Pindarries  and  other  numerous  plunderers  in  the  Mahratta  and 
Nizam's  country  ? — In  some  parts  of  the  Deccan,  particularly  in  those; 
provinces  that  are  infested  by  the  Pindarries,  Naichs,  Bheeh  and  other 
freebooters,  any  European  travelling  with  money  and  goods,  without 
being  escorted  by  a  guard,  would  run  considerable  risk  of  being  plunder- 
ed of  his  goods,  and  perhaps  of  being  murdered  ;  but  the  danger  would 
not  be  so  great  in  those  parts  of  the  country  that  are  cultivated,  and 
where  the  governor  exercises  supreme  authority* 

Did  you  hear^  during  your  residence  in  India^  of  various  attempts 
made  by  European  deserters  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  of  their- 
being  generally,  if  not  always  intercepted  ?— While  I  was  resident,  at 
Hydrabad^  there  were  not  many  cases  of  desertion  occurred  ;  but^ 
almost  in  every  instance,  the  deserters  efieeted  their  escape  to  9ome 
distance  from  the  capital,  and  established  themselves  in  the  service  oC 
some  one  or  other  of  the  jaghiredars  in  the  Deccan  ;  it  however  generally 
happened,  that  I  obtained  a  knowledge  of  their  route  and  place  of  con« 
cealment,  and  by  an  application  through  the  Nizam  to  the  jaghiredars, 
succeeded  in  recovering  the  deserters  ;  in  one  or  two  instances  it  was 
not  in  my  power  to  detect  them,  and  in  one  case,  it  became  necessary  to 
threaten  a  jaghiredar  by  the  employment  of  a  military  force^  before  I 
could  obtain  his  release. 

The  cases  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  answer,  it  is  presumed,  have 
reference  to  desertions  from  the  force  at  Hydrabad  ;  do  you  know  of  apy 
similar  attempts  having  been  made  by  European  deserters  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  from  either  of  the  presidencies  or  military  stations  on 
the  coast  r — I  really  cannot  recal  to  my  recollection  any  cases  of  a  similar 
description  of  which  I  could  state  the  particulars  to  the  Committee, 
excepting  the  case  of  a  French  officer  who  broke  his  parole  and  escaped 
from  Pondicherry,  and  had  established  himself  cither  in  the  Nizam*s  or 
the  Mahratta  country,  before  the  governnaent  could  prevail  upon  the 
prince  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  resident  at  the  court ;  I  am  not  quite  clear 
whether  at  Hydrabad  or  Poonah  :  Another  case  occurred  at  Pponab, 
where  two  or  three  French  officers  had  made  their  way  to  the  city  of 

Poonahj 
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Poohabi  and  remained  concealed  there  for  some  time  before  the  resident  Tlios. Sydenham^ 
became  acquainted  wjth  the  fact  of  their  being  there ;  and  it  wa»  not  till  £^q. 

aftera  vexatious  negociation  of  two  or  three  weeks,  that  the  Pt.isliwah  or  his    ^*-— — y-— — ' 
minister  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  deliver  them  up;  it  has  also  occurred 
to 'my  predecessor  at  Hydrabad  and  to  myself,  to  find  Europeans  in 
different  parts  of  the  Deccan  who  had  deserted  many  years  before,  and 
who  either  were  detected  or  delivered  themselves  up,  in   the  hope  of- 
their  crime  being  pardoned. 

Can  you  state  in  what  year  the  two  occurrences,  referred  to  in  your- 
precjeding  answer,  or  either  of  thein,  occurred? — The  first  instance 
occurred,  I  believe,  in  the  year  1798,  the  second  about  the  year  1802  ; 
but  I  cannot  recal  to  my  recollection  the  dates  at  which  the  desertions 
alluded'  to  in  the  third  case  took  place^  probably  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  agp*  , 

riWere  those  Europeans  delivered  up  to  the  British  government  in 
pursuance  of  the  treaty  now  in  force^  which  prohibits  the  employment 
of  Europeans  in  the  services  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Peishwah,  without  the 
permission  pf  the  British  government  ? — The  French  oflficer,  alluded  to 
m  th^  first  case,  was  delivered  up  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
^pntaiping  that  stipulation  ;  the  French  oflScers  at  Poonah  were  delivered 
up  in  consequence  of  the  resident's  insisting  on  the  Peishwah's  fulfilment 
of  that  particular  stipulation  in  his  last  treaty  ;  in  the  other  instances^ 
\t  was  not  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  Nizam*s  government,  as  the  deserters- 
alluded  to  were  eithei*  detected  by  parties  of  the  Company's  troops,^ 
or  voluntarily  delivered  themselves  up. 

Did  you  hear,  during  your  residence  .in  India>  of  the  escapes  of 
French  prisoners  from  Bombay,  and  of  their  having  attempted  unsuc- 
cessfully to  penetrate  into  the  Mahratta  country  ? — I'he  only  case  of  that 
description  of  which  I  heard,  was  one  that  took  place  during  the  peace 
of  Amiens  ;  and  though  1  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  the  circum-> 
stances,  1  believe  that  some  French  officers  or  soldiers  did  attenjipt  ta 
penetrate  from  the  sea  coast  into  the  interior  of  the  Mahratta  country, 
and  were  intercepted,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  on  the  frontier^ 
between  the  Concan  and  the  Ballawit  Mahratta  territory. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  an  attempt  made  during  the  course  of  thi^ 
war  by  the  French,  to  land  adventurers  on  the  coast  of  the  Concan  from 
a  small  vessel  called  tlie  Passe  par  Tout,  and  of  those  adventurers  having 
been  giyep  up  on  the  strong  remonstrances  of  the  lale  resident  at  Poonah, 

'  and' 
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Thos.Sydenham^znA  surrendered   to  the   British   government  agreeably  to  treaty  ^^I 

Esq.  confess  I  do  not  recollect  the  circumstances  which  are  alludecl  to  ia  the 

^— V*— — ^    question  that  is  put.  •' 

Could  any  Europeans,  in  the  present  state  and  circumstances  of  the 
l)eccan,  perform  any  active  duties  in  the  service  of  a  jaghireda%  withoj^ 
k  knowledge  of  a  vigilant  resident  at  the  court  of  the  Nizam  ?  —  Ithiq^k 
that  it  would  be  very  possible  for  one  or  more  Europeans  to  be  emplo;^^ 
Tjy  a  jaghiredar,  in  the  training  and  disciplining  of  his  troops  for  some 
time,  without  the  intelligence  of  such  a  circumstance  reaching  a  rfedideht, 
Tiowever  vigilant,  particularly  if  the  government  of  the  Nizam'  were 
disposed  to  encourage  their  concealment* 

*  Considering  that  the  Europeans  left  from  Monsieur  Raymond's  corji!^ 
in  the  Nizam*s  service,  as  referred  to  in  a  former  part  of  your  exaiiunati^Mi; 
may  have  formed  connections  more  or  less  intimate  during  their  resi- 
•dence  in  that  country,  do  not  you  consider  their  case  to-  be  veiy  di^fiei^nt 
fi'om  an'attempt  now  made  on  tlie  part  of  strangers  to  penetrtrte  intidr  th<$ 
interior  in  search  of  employment  ? — -I  certainly  consider  the  eases  to  be 
very  different ;  I  only  mention  die  fact  alluded  to  in  the  question,  to 
show  the  possibility  of  Europeans  living  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  an^ 
being  employed  in  his  service,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  resident  aS 
his  Highnesses  court.  . 

Did  those  Europeans  alluded  to  do  any  particular  mischief  to  the 
public  interest,  in  the  service  in  whK*h  they  were  employed,  previous  to 
aetection  by  you  ? — I  cannot  say  that  they  did  any  particular  mischief 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  attract  my  attention  ;  but  they  naturally  persevered 
in  retaining  the  forms  and  usages  of  the  French  service,  in  employing 
the  French  words  of  command,  and  probably  in  keeping^  up  amongst 
the  natives  under  their  command,  their  attachment  to  that  nation,  by 
Ae  officers  of  which  they  had  been  raised  and  commanded ;  this  was 
proved  by  the  resolute  determination,  on  the  part  of  tlie  men,  to  resist 
tfie  introduction  of  the  English  system  of  exercise  anct  words-  of  com-" 
mand  ;  and  if,  before  the  reform  which  afterwards  took  place,  it  had 
been  possible  to  have  excited  any  considerable  disturbance  in  the  country^ 
or  that  the  country  had  been  invaded  by'  any  other  prince,  or  thai 
hopes  had  been  held  out  of  any  co-operation  from  the  French  power,  I 
conceive  that  in  either  of  those  cases,  considerable  mischief  m^t  have 
resulted  from  the  continuance  in  the  Nizam^s  service  of  the  foreigners 
whom  I  have  mentioned;  there  were  many  persons  amongst  those 
officers^  some  of  good  character^  and  others  perfectlih  iuwfeastye;  but  I 

bad 
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had. them  all  removed »  both  from  the  Nizam*s  service  and  the  territories,  Tlios  Sydenham^ 
upon  a  general  principle.  Esq. 


Was  not  the  corps  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  questions,  and  to  which 
those  officers  belonged,  generally,  if  not  entirely,  officered  by  French 
and  other  foreign  officers  ? — Previously  to  the  treaty  of  offeasive  and 
defensive  alliance  between  the  Nizam  aiKl  the  Company  in  the  year 
1798,  these  corps  were  almost  entirely  officered  by  French  and  other 
foreign  officers ;  i  believe  there  were  one  or  two  Englishmen  aau>ngst 
those  officers. 

Did  those  officers  find  their  way  into  the  Nizam's  senice  previously 
to  the  treaty  by  which  his  highness  is  restricted  from  the  employment  of 
European  officers,  and  also  previously  to  the  present  regulations  in  force 
in  India,  which  prevent  Europeans  from  travelling  through  the  country 
without  a  r^ular  passport  ? — I  believe  that  the  greater  number  of  thot^ 
officers  had  been  witli  the  corps  alluded  to,  during  the  period  that  Mob* 
sieur  Raymond  and  Monsieur  Feron  commanded ;  and  I  do  not  recollect 
more  than  two  or  three  instances  where  the  officers  had  joined,  since  the 
destruction  of  Raymond*s  corps,  and  those  instances,  if  I  recollect  rigb^ 
were  half-cast  men  from  Pondicherry« 

Through  what  channels  do  you  suppose  those  fSoragners  found  their 
way  to  India,  and  into  the  service  of  the  Nizam  ? — ^I  believe  that  most  of 
them  came  from  Pondicherry,  direct  to  Hydrabad,  on  being  sent  for  by 
Blonsieur  Raymond,  or  going  to  Hydrabad  in  search  of  employment ; 
some  of  them  came  from  the  employment  of  Scindiah,  Holkar,  and 
other  Mahratta  chieftains. 

Has' it  come  to  your  knowled^  whether  any  serious  disto rtnuices  ever 
occurtied  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  from  the  introdoction  of  those 
foreign  Europeans  into  the  service  of  the  Nizam  ? — I  never  heard  of  any 
serious  disturbances  having  occuned  within  tbe  territories  of  the  Nizam, 
from  the  introdoctioo  or  employment  of  the  oflioers  in  question ;  the 
fact  was,  that  Monsieur  Raymond  is  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  who 
held  a  very  high  coinmand,  was  supported  in  bis  authority  by  the 
Nizam's  government,  had  large  estates  conferred  upon  him  lor  the 
support  of  the  troops  under  bis  commabd,  and  both  over  the  military 
force  and  the  districts  belonging  Do  him,  eiercised  an  absolute  and 
ahno5t  independent  power. 

If  tbe  settlements  and  CKtoriei  in  I11&,  faerefaifiite  hdd  by  the  French, 

Dutch,. 
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TJios.^SifdaAham,  IlotdFV!.and  Daficf»  sboaUl  as^^n  be  rettored  to  ^bose  jmwerB^  .wouUi 

^  JSm^ >^  tbtisaineJaaJ  ities  Ibr  introduciui;  foreigQ   Earopeam  frqm  tbote  ?etUe« 

^         V         ^     fBenl9:fnto  :ftb«  interior  of   iiviia^  figain   pr^seat  diemselves  r; — 1/  the 

9fl*tniffeBtS'^beldnj[tin^'to,4lie  Fren^bj  Docch^  and  DaovfS,  were  restorejl 
tAlfa^nt'ip&^vers^  I,  do  not  conceiTe  that  the  same  lacilities  %%'ould  take, 
phee.mtbe  hikrnduetion  gt'  forefgners  from  those  setlleuicots  into  the 
iftterioh(Of  .tbe^ Count cx^P^i^y  because  tbc  authority  of^  the  Compaay*s 
gOirefnmtDt.  qM^  tbilif  oMTH  poMessioiu.  has  been  considepably  iocreased, 
and  because  in  conaec^uence  of  tlie  bte  treaties  of  alliance  between  the 
Company  and  the  native  states,  the  residents  at  the  courts  of  the  native 
prin$sfi»  are  eua!)led  to  exercise  ipucb  more  vigilaat  and  efficient  cootroul 
Ummi  Ui^y  were  formerly  enableid  to.do,     .  . 

.j^If  Bci|ift)i  siijuects  were  to  find  their  way  into  the  country,  do  you  think 
^H  X\ttit,  is  any  greater  reason  to  apprehend  disorderly  conduct  f^ofu^ 
t|i/yQ.than  from  any  other  Europeans  or  Americans  ?—l  do  not  beliejrV, 
th^t  the  Amcjricaos  have  found  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the  countiy  i  ' 
with  respects  to  other  foreigners,  they  have  generally  penetrated  into'  tbc, 
in^f  jo^  of  tlic  country  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  in  the  service' 
of  flpme  one  or  other  of  the  native  princes  of  ludia,  and  as  they  $irc  rhere  \ 
undc^r  a  strict  military  discipline,  no  disturbance  is  likely  to  take  place; , 
h^t-tbe  case  would  be  dlffcrerit^  if  foreign  or  British. adventurers  were.  to. 
range  over  the  country  without  aay  particular  object,  or  bcYng  employ  eel 
i^^ny  regular  carps  in  the  service  of  any  of  the  native  prince^.  ,     . 

r 

Did  the  British  onicers  of  the  subsidiary  forces  at  Hydrabad  or  Jaulna, 
oondoct  tbemselves'  to  your  knowledge,  in.  ftn.-MarivJy.  »y  ftpbecoqniog 
Uttaner  towacd*  the  oativea  of  those  countries  ?— -I  do  cot  recollect  any 
iaJOasces  of.  tbe  British,  officers  belonging  to, ^e  subsidiary  .force,  either  at 
JdyidrabadidriJiftoliuiy.cooductkig.theinselFes  ia  a  violent  pr  unruly  manr 
nfif;  <(>vra]cd5  the . Jiatwe*.  jof  the  (gouiM/y.:  pf  courfe,.  soqie  i^igl^t  disputes 
a|ttitiqi»M«l«fi»#v»;.fo»kep4iUcn-dujcin^.  ^hq^coufsp  of.^y  residen/pe  at 
ij^Nlb$d>..i«Hi/ch  wc^fd .V!^»i^^)&^^&.^»»^^l^  ^q  jnVfticU. Hpon  the. notice 

l}mm^ :i^»|Se%lf^.'0r,ilJ3ieDd«Hf ri|>|:ifi%,: i^t^^$/^i6%o^a\K»  ,V!p  they  AOt 
cofl9WOOiy^WiftWipCsl>f»t-^a*lrf.P&^iip!f»;  yftMngiWPA— .^fVnfls^  Alwaysj 
I jili|ye:«ft»S||yik#QWH»  Pqjt.^filP^e  «*«. Aft»  rff/>ri?4 :9ti^.%fA\9^  ]  iff.  IncUfc 

aR(lJM»cpRWIiee|r-tft«>ig|l|lp:SV«BS»f>t94^liWiiHeM^ 
•rtfi«iid  X  «.  -Do 
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To  yoa  think  that  a  sober  calculating  merchant,  is  ds  likdy  to  commit  TkasSydenham, 
excesses  of  this  description  as  a  |)erson  who  ha»  not  the  same  mottvct  of       *  E$q. 
private  interest  and  calmer  habits  to  restrain  him? — I  do  not  cooceimB    ^'-'"^  ■^■■■gii/ 
that  a  sober  calculating  merchant  engaged  in  business,  whose  tttterest  k 
must  evidently  be  to  conciliate  the  natives,  would  be  likely  to  violate  or 
infringe  their  religious  habits  and  prejudices;  but  it  must  be  considered 
that  the  officers  in  the  army,  although  perhaps  more  inclined  to  excess^ 
than  merchants,  are  frequently  restrained  from  them  by  the  dtscipKne  m 
which  they  sire  kept,  and  by  the  fear  of  penalties  and  pimishmeao  tl^ 
which  they  would  be  subject  for  the  slightest  misconduct. 

In  your  extensive  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  India,  has  it  cotne  t» 
your  knowledge  that  such  natives  make  a  wide  distinction  in  their  osrv 
minds,  between  the  mercantile  part  of  the  European  community  in  lodia^ 
and  the  young  and  wilder  servants  of  the  Ring  and  €k>mpany  who  occa- 
sionafty  get  among  them ;  and  that  such  natives  can  as  correctly  ts  atif 
people  on  earth,  discern  the  particular  motives  or  principles  of  coiidoct 
by  which  those  two  distinct  classes  of  Europeans  are  actuated  in  thdr 
gerferal  demeanour? — I  think  thit,  in  general,  the  natives  of  India,  4I- 
pectally  the  Mussulmen,  have  naturally  a  higher  respect  for  milrtatry  mcfti 
than  fur  persons  employed  in  trade,  not  from  a  comparison  between  tfcie 
individual  characters  of  officers  and  traders,  but  because  in  India  etei^y 
gentleman  is  supposed  to  be  a  soldier ;  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  that 
there  are  no  description  of  persons  who  ari  more  acute  in  distinguishing 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  individuals,  than  the  generality  of  ihe  hatiires 
of  India. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  higher  classes  of  Europeans 
in  India,  including  the  mercantile  part,  is,  generally  speaking,  marked 
by  a  peculiar  degree  of  forbearance,  consideration,  and  respect  to  tlie 
manners  aud  habits  of  the  natives;  and  do  you,  or  do  yoQ  not  thitik  tteit 
any  casual  act  of  violence  by  a  wild  young  ma,  would  detract  from  their 
general  good  opinion  of  the  British,  which  this  conduct  has  established, 
or  affect  in  their  estimation,  any  but  the  persons  committioe  the  vjotencc, 
or  shake  their  confidence  in  the  higher  and  mora  soberly  disposed  part  of 
our  countnrmen  ? — ^From  my  experience,  I  believe,  that  the  hij^her 
classes  of  Europeans  in  India,  and  indeed  all  classes  who  have  resided 
some  time  in  that  country,  are  disttngutAed  hf  great  mitthitss,  fbtbear* 
ance,  and  liberality  towards  the  nstiYes  of  India ;  I  db  not  beKcfvt  tbkt 
one  or  two  casual  iMtancesof  excess,  onr  thepart  of  the  young  men,  would 
shake  the  confidence  which  is  placed^  br  the  generality  of  ^  inhabitants, 
in  the  character  anddisporiiim  of  tnt  lif||her  cfattttof  Bwtipeaii  iofalu 

-^  I  bitaoti; 
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Thos.Sjdenham^  bitants;  at  the  same  time,  a  repetition  of  such  instances,  if  not  properly 
Eiq.  checked  and  punished,  iright  gradually  lessen  the  respect,  esteem,  and 

attachment,  which  the  natives  bear  towards  the  body  of  Europeans  re- 
siding in  India. 

In  ^  former  part  of  your  examination  you  were  understood  to  have 
stated,  that  $ome  of  the  richer  and  higher  classes  of  Mussulmen  at 
Hydrabad  did  use  European  commodities,  both  in  their  dress  and  the 
furniture  of  their  houses ;  have  you  reason  to  suppo  e  that  other  MussuF* 
xn  n  would  not  follow  the  example  of  those  their  superiors,,  if  they  had 
the  means  of  doing  so? — Some  of  the  higher  and  wealthier  Mussulmen 
at  the  court  of  Hydrabad,  do  certainly  u^e  some  articles  of  European 
xiianufacture  in  their  dress  and  inn  he  furni  ure  of  their  houses,  but  this 
has  occurred:principaliy  amongst  the  ministers  of  the  Nizam,  who  from 
their  frequent  intercourse,  with  the  resident,  are  perhaps  disposed,  chiefly 
ffom  motives  of  compliment,  to  fit  up  their  houses  more  in  the  Luropean 
stile  than  other  persons  who  have  not  the  same  motives  ;  but  during  the 
period  of  my  residehce  at  Hydrabad,  I  did  not  perceive  that  the  fashion 
of  fitting  up  houses  in  the  European  stile  at  all  increased,  and  I  do  not 
Gonceive'that  it  would  extend  even  in  the  capital,  amongst  those  Miis- 
wlm^nwho  are  not  in  continual  communication  with  the  resident  at  the 
court;  I  conceive,  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  why  a  few  of  the 
subordinate  ministers,  at  Hydrabad,  followed  some  of  our  custonjs  was,^ 
in  consequence  of  the  example  given  to  them  by  Mecr  Ali,  a  Persian  by 
birth,  a  man  very  much  above  the  common  prejudices  of  his  country- 
men, who  had  adopted  quite  an  European  mode  of  thinking,  and  despised 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Mussulmen  in  India. 

Can  you  recollect  what  the  European  articles  were  that  were  so  used  by 
those  higher  Mussulmen  ?— They  consisted  chiefly  of  services  of  glass* 
t^re,  china  lustres,  chintz  coverings  for  sofas,  chintz  curtains,  and  a  lew 
arncles  of  plate^. according  to  European  fashion. 


Afe  not*  iron,  copper,  steel  and  other  metals,  consumed  by  natives  o£ 
all  casts  in  India,  in  a  great  variety  of  articles  of  common  use  and  neces- 
sity ?— They  ate.  .^         .    I    . 


,.^< 


Would  .ni^ .  those  articles  be  used  in  greater  q^uantities,  if  greater 
wealth  was  moie  generally  diffusedamong  the  natives  of  that  country  ?— * 
i^'^(^^^^^.^i^-^hat  the  natives  of  India  were  not  in  want  of  any. of 


ttAse'itfiHtcf^S^;' they  had  no  difficulty  in  ^upp^ying  cbemscives;  wiih.wh«i« 
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do  not  see  how.  the  increase  of  their  .wealth  woul^l  lead  to  the  einplo^imeAt  Thos.SiMhn/iam, 
of  more  articles  of  a  similar  description,  conceiving  that  those  articlca.  ^^^•  • 

are  not  so'much^articles  of  luxury,  on  which  wealth  is  generally  expendc.4*      ^  -    .< — irr^ 
as  articles  of.  common  and  immediate  use. 


^  :i 


t  • 


Would  not  a  considerable  improvement  in.thie  circumstarn^es  aQ/d  vv^^il^^^. 
of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  occasion  more  and  better  buildmgs,  for  ex*, 
ample^'to'be. directed,  and  a  greater! degree  of  internal  comWerceafl4; 
lAanufacture,  into  which  those  article  must  necessarily,  enter;?,— I.  con-tT 
ceive  that  the  improvement  of  the :  drcumstances  of  the  inhabitant^  of* 
India,  would  probably  lead  to  the  building  of  larger  and  more  commo-. 
dious  houses  than  they  occupy 'at  present^  not  of  a  different  fashion^  bpt 
larger  and  more  extensive,  .according  to  their  owa  mode  of  buildipg ;  -an^x 
the  same  cause  would,  no  doubt,  lead,  to  more  activity  of^  internal  coiprr 
merce  than  extends  at  present;  I  do  not  state  this  as  applied  merely  to 
India,  biit  as  a  natural  result  of  the  same  cause  in  allparts  of  the  worl(}^.:. 


::a 


<  Be  pleased  to  state  how  Monsieur  IUymond*3  corps  in  the  Nia^m^^ 
service  was  dressed? — I  was  not  at 'Hydrajbad .  before  the  dismissjjil  qC 
Raymond's  corps;,  but  I  believe  they  were  dressed  in  wjiite  cotton  clptbi^, 
manufactured  chiefly  in  the  districts  appropriated  to  Monsieur  Raymond . 
for  the  support  of  that  corps. 


rU  i 


•  Had  they  any  woollen  cloth  dreasea  ?^r  believe  not.  i.  ^ 

The  corps  was  dismissed  before  you  went  to  that  part  of  tl^c  ciountry  P^m 
It  was. 

Previous  to  this  corps  being  dismissed,  do  you,  know,  or  hare  yo^ 
heard,  whether  there  were  any  of  the  Nizam's  army,  or  personal  attQQj^ii 
ants  about  his  palace,  clothed  in  woollen  dresses  ?-^I.  rr^aUy  do  npt  kqgy^;!^ 
but  since  I  have  been  at  Hydrabad,  almost  all  the  corps,  both  in  the 
service  of  the  Nizam  and  of  his  principal  chieftains^  ar^dresMd  ia.  wooHen 

ClOthr  '  i-.    «..         ...,     •    ^^.      ?..;:    .t£ 

*  .  '  .  r      ,-  i         •     '  If? 

Can  you  state  how  the  Mahratta  armies  were  dressed  previously  to  the 
last  Mahratta  war  ?— 1  really  have  no  knowledge  upon  that  subjeci;^, .  // 

' '  Didyou,  during  your  residencQ^in  India,  evex  dr;ess  yopr^QWI^rp^mMi^l 
servants  in  wooUen  dresses? — While  I  was .  resident  .s^t  Hy$irAb^,  ,0^ 
tervants,  during  the^coli wcatbAr,  wera^rewd-ia  ^Ih^fy  fii^^l^M^9i^ 
mad  in  the  hot  weather  in  cotton  cloth  or  muslin« 

4  I  a  What 
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Tlios.Sjfdenham^      What  do  you  call  those  dresses  ?— They  are  called  astiens. 

•—^  Do  you  think  that  your  servants  would  hare  preferred  those  dresses  or 
astiens,  if  the)  had  been  made  of  comelies  instead  of  cloth?— I  really 
suppose  that  they  would  have  preferred  the  broad  scarlet  cloth  of  England, 
to  the  coarse  grey  comely  of  India. 

Are  not  shawls  of  foreign  manufiKture,  in  respect  of  India,  particularly 
the  Dcccan  ?-«They  are  certainly  of  foreign  manufacture,  with  respect  to 
the  central  and  southern  parts  of  India. 

Are  not  some  of  the  silks  worn  in  India  also  of  foreign  manufacture  ?<-^ 
Some  of  the  silks  worn  in  India  are  certainly  of  ioreign  maoufiicture,  such 
as  those  which  come  from  China  and  Persia. 

Do  the  natives  of  India  work  in  steel,  or  Jt  all  events,  but  very  indiffer- 
ently ? — All  their  manufoctures  in  steel  which  I  have  seen,  appeared  to 
me  to  be  very  impcifect,  excepting  the  swords,  which  are  made  in 
the  Deccan,  and  in  the  north  pan  of  India,  and  which,  I  believe,  in  tem- 
per and  other  property,  are  equal  to  the  best  swords  made  in  any  part  of 
the  wotld. 

Are  not  various  steel  articles  in  use  among  the  natives,  besides  swords, 
and  are  not  those  imported  ? — ^The  only  articles  of  steel  in  use  in  India, 
besides  swords,  which  occur  to  me  at  present,  are  knives  and  scissars, 
which  ^f e. generally  imponed  from  England,  being  very  superior  to  those 
sn.iDufactured  in  India.  . 

m  ■     i        ■ 

You  are  understood  to  have  said,  in  a  former  part  of  your  examination, 
ibat  there  were  shops  for  the  sale  of  those  and  other  foreign  articles  alt 
through  the  Deccan  ;  may  the  Committee  conclude  from  this,  and  your 
answers  ro  the  questions  just  proposed,  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  the 
natives  of  India  have  no  prejudice  against  ao  imported  article,  provided 
.jt  sttiu  their  tast^,  aod'is  within  their  means  of  purchase  ?— I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  luttives  of  India  have  any  prejudice  to  an  imported  article 
which  suits  their  taste,  and  is  adapted  to  useful  purposes. 
'■i'    ■     .         : , 

.:    .Ii  iK>t  the  tochiA  cqnna  of  the  Nizam,  mentioned  by  yoa  in  a  former 

9||art'Qf.your  exaqainaxion,  considered  and  exhibited  as  one  of  the  carioti- 

Y>{|iea.pf«hishigiines|*s  palace?^ — Tho^ejnagazines  which,  for  want  ofano- 

-^.|hfr.e9prassum,  .1  called  the  tochio  coqna,  are  certainly  never  exhibited 

:>ft»  strangers ;  u  was  only  by  a  particular  request  that  1  waa  pemitted  by 

the 
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Nizam  to  see  theiq  ;  the  room  which  is  more  particultrlf  the  tochin  T7ios.Svr/eHhamy 
ina,  or  jewel  oYfhsV^C'ohtaionigS^  .    Kiql^, 


the 
com 

uae  by  tlie  princi^i  is  qrrtainly  pever  exhibited  by  the  Nizam,  probably 
frcyn  the  fear  of  excitifig  the  cupidity  bf  those  who  go  to  se&  it. 


May  not  strangers  risiting  the  place  from  curiosity,  and  of  known  rc-^ 
spectability,  on  an  application  being  preferred  to  the  Nizam^  jor  the  British 
residentj  be  allowed  to  see  this  tochm  conna  ?— I  do  not  recollect  any  in- 
stance having  occurred ;  I  never  thought  of  making  an  application  of  that 
nature;  and  although  the  Nizam  might  be  disposed  to  grant  a'  particular 
request  on  the  part  of  the  resident,  Iiatber  believe  that  his  highness  would 
consider  that  an  intrusive  and  unpleasant  request. 

ft 

Exclusive  of  the  European  articles  in  this  tochin  conna,  has  not  the 
Nizam  also  similarly  in  store,  great  quantities  of  the  finer  manufactures  of 
Other  foreign  countries,  such  as  shawls,  silks,  kincobs^  jewellery,  &c.  r — 
I  do  not  thmk  that  the  present  Nizam  retains  in  bis  storehouses  more  com- 
modities of  the  descriptions  alluded  to  in  the  question  than  are  necessary 
for  the  general  consumption  of  himself  and  his  large  family  ;  1  know  that 
It  is  frequently  his  highnesses  custom  to  dispose  of  such  jewels  and  presents, 
shawls,  kincobs,  and  other  articles  of  that  description  as  art  presented  from 
time  to  time  by  the  resident  or  principal  natives  of  that  court  i  this  may 
however  be  owing  to  the  personal  character  of  the  present  Nizam»  whose 
ruling  passion  is  avarice,  ' 

.  Had  not  Tippoo  a  great  collection  of  these  articles,  as  well  European  as 
Asiatic,  at  Scrmgapatam  ? — ^Tippoo  had  certainly  a  large  collection  of 
articles  of  Indian  manufacture  and  produce,  as  well  as  European,  in  the 
different  store-rooms  belonging  to  the  palace. 

Are  not  these  tochin  connas  considered  as  containitiga  part  of  the  weakh 
of  the  palace  ? — ^They  certainly  contain  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  patace  ; 
but  1  believe  the  jewels  not  in  common  use,  those  of  greater  variety  and 
price,  bullion  and  specie^  are  generally  kept  concealed  within  the  pre- 
cincts  of  the  harams^  or  in  some  safe  part  of  the  pftlacto,  which  i»  known 
merely  to  the  prince,  and  one  or  two  confidential  servants.  ^ '  '' 


.  Are  pot  those  European  articles  though  hoarded  in  a  tochin  conna.  con- 
sidered  sources  of  considerable  gratification  to  the  persons  reek&VtagilLem  ? 
--*I  believe,  tjiat,  when  soch  presents  are  made  to  a  native  ptincej  Mpe- 
.cially  such  as  are  curious  from  their  mediamsm  or  fiidiioD^  that  nbey 
^urd  considfi^l^,  fl^tifi^  ihe  pcnon  to  irhokHtbty  art'^^ 


■itiHbd 
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Tficf.Sijdenham,  sentcd  ;  the  degree  of  value  placed  upon  themi  of  course,  -will  Tie  regu* 

Esq.  lated  by  the  disposition  of  the  prince  ;  in  the  case  of  the  Nizam,  it  did 

^.,-v*.M>        not  appear  to  tncthat  the  accumulation  of  European  articles  in^histachin. 

conna  afTorded  him  any  gratification  whatsoere'r,  either  as  asburce'"of 

wealth  or  amusement.  ,  . 

Did  not  the  Nizam  maktf  presents  to  his  -firouritlfs  at  court  from  among ' 
the  stores  of  the  tochin  conna  ? — I  have  already  stated,  that  the -Nizam 
is  of  a  most  parsimonious  disposition  ;  he  sometimes  made  a  few  trifling 
presents  to  hia  favonrites  and  confidential- servants ;  but  in  general,  his 
presents  were  confined  to  those  ^hich  are  dsuatly  conft^r^ed  on  persons  of 
distinction  in  receiving  the  investiture  of  lands,  being  called  to  new  offices,' 
'  and  other  occasions,  where  even  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  present  is ' 

regulated  by  long  established  usage. 

Are  not  the  Mussalmen  prone,  from  natural  tfisporition;  to  ftVery  spe- 
cies of  luxury  and  personal  gratification  ^-T^The'M'usiulmeri  in  general  ate" 
certainly  prone  to  every  species  of  luxury  and  perlsoaal  gratification, 

Areyoa  of  opinion,  that  the  opening  of  the  trade  with  India  must' ne- 
cessarily be  attended  with  an  unlicensed  and  unrestricted  intercourse  of 
Europeans  in  that  country  ?— I  conceive,  that  a  freedom  of  trade,  cal-' 
cuhted  to  praduce  every  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  a  free  trade' 
could  take  place  between  this  country  and  India  without  incurring  the 
necessity  of  permitting  Europeans  to  traverse  the  interior  of  India,  or 
allowing  them  to  remain  at  the  presidencies,  unrestricted  by  the  go- 
i^crnmeHt. 

In  what  manner  do  you  thinV  the  interest  of  the  private  European  mer^ 
chans  and  agents  already  established   at  the    different  presidencies  in  In- 
diJi  would  be  aficctMP  by  rhe  proposed  opening  of  the' trade  with  this 
cottmry,  ard  the  admission  of  an  hicreased  number  ofBufopeaii  trader* 
at'rtio^e  settlements  ? — 1  should  conceive,  that  the  establishment,  at  the^ . 
difRrrenf  presidencies,  of  a  number 'of  new  houses  of  businesa,  andof  pert., 
soni  eiii)M6ytd  in  ttatl^-~  wtinM  be  attended  with  iajurioni  consequences  to ... 
the  houses  thai-  dre'  now  there  eKabliched':^'  u  the  hqusea  that  are  qow  at 
the  dilferent  presidencies  absorb  the  whole  of  that  business,  which  woul4 
be'di yelled  amdngsra  greater  nQmbcr,'if  dther  houtes  werctobeestablUh- 
cd  aftboM^presideHCfes; 

Would  nut  the  native  merchants  and  igcotib  and  At  natirei  geoeniHy, 
•be  likely  to*  be  principally  benefited  by  the  i»p«yiig  of  the  tndci*^ 
:  .•>«  ihould 


•hould  conceive,  that  whatever  jadyantage  is  to  be  derived  at  tjie  difFerent  ^os.Syde)fiham\> 
presidencies  bj:  traders,  from-the  opening  of  the  trade,  would  be  derived  E*q. 

by  the  native^agents,  latherthanby  the  Europeaa  houses  of  business,,  al* 
ready  established  at  thusepr^sidenpies.   .  .      .  ;       .      . 

Do  not  you  think  that  improvements  might  be  made  in  the  various  arti- 
cles of  European  manufacture  sent'tp.Iodta,  so  as  to  render  tli  em  better 
adapted  to  the  taste  ^i  the  natives,,  than  those  novr Bent.oat^  which* are 
more  particularly  intended  for  the  use  cif  £uro{^am>24-I;  certainly  tthink 

^  some  improvements  might  taker;place,;li^oth  in  the  fabric  and  selectioi^f^f 
articles  for  the  Indian  market,  which  would  render  them  more  suitable  ta 
th<;  la^te  and  uses  of  the  natives  oif  India  than  ttiose  which  ar^  now^^ne* 

■  rally  exported  to  rhat  count ry»    .  -    .        :  :       i 

Would  tVwre  not,  irt-  y^ur  op'miort^  be  probablj^a  greater  sale  irijong*  the 
•  natives  thaj[r-at  present  oF  EuYbp^an  manuf^turey  Jf  the^  t:du)d-be-6tf|>- 
plied  considerably  cheaper,  so  as  to  come  within  4he  means  of  the  poori^r 
class  of  the  natives  of  India,  even  though  they  might  be  inferior  in  quality 
to  those  sent  out  for  tVe  use  of  Europeans?— I  conceive,  that  any"  cqn- 
.  siderable  reduction  in^ibe.  price  of  European^  goods- sent  out  to- IndJe^ 
would  naturaily  pro()uce  a  greater  degree  of  consumption  of  t4^bs€^  Articled ; 
but  I  think  that  this  increase  would  not  be  very  conbi(ierable',  and  that  it 
v^ould  be  limited  until  the  bulk  of  the  community  in'lndra  had  adopted 
habits  andcusi:oms  more  similar  to  the  Europeans  thaki  they  now  posseifc. 


:  I 


What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  present  state  {ind  circumstances  of  the:  .- 
natives  of  India;  is  it  prosperous,  oi  otherwise  ?— In  answering  thisques*^ 
tion,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make  a:  distinction  between  the  inhabitants 
living  under  the  Company's  government;  arid  ^those  natives  living  lindtr 
the  NIahratta  and  Nizam's  governments,  with  whose  situation  I  am  more 
particularly  acquainted.     With  regard  to  the  Convpany-s  governtnent*  X;, 
btjlicve  that  thc.foUowing  observation  is- Strictly  true,  that  the  worstrfortn 
of  the  Company's  government  is  considerably  better  than  the  best  fonn 
of  any  Asiatic  goverqlMnt  which  has  beeh'esbblished  lA  India.    The  sitpt't 
•ation  of  the  inhdbitshits;  under  the  Company's  governfneni',  alveays^  apr^.r 
peared  to  me  to  be  extremely  prosperous,  when*  compared  with  that  of 
natives  in  simiFar  situations,  iinckhr'any  of  the  native  governments;  and  I 
am  disposed  to-  beliieve,  that  evea  w^en.^compafed  with  the'situa^joo  p£, 
similar  classes  in  any  part  of  Europe,  their  situation  may  stiihbejpopsi^ered 
prosperous  J  I  would  even  venture  to  extend  this  comparison  to  England 
•  itself,  as  far  as  ray  observation  reaches. 


1  t 


D» 


m  6j6  f^VTB^/GB^jmatmB,  O^  7HB 

^^Fhtir.SadMam     £>o  yoa  coni'tder  the  bulk  of /4he  oeoDJe  ia  India 


poor. 


India,  particularly  those  linder  the  Company's  government,  as  being  in  a 
State  pf  poverty ;  because  the  price- of  their  labour^  being  fully  sufllicient  to 
pufthaie  for  themselves  and  their  families,  is  sufficient  to  support  them. 

Is  not  the  low  price  of  labour  a  proof  of  the  poverty  of  the  country  ?«r— 

I  do  not  conceive  the  low  price  of  labour  can  be  any  proof  of  l;he  poverty 

of , the  country  ;<  I  take  the  relation  between  the  price  of  lahoiir  and  the 

.:  price  of  food  to  be  the  standard  by.  which  their  poverty  is  to  be  measured. 

•  .'  .  ■  • 

■  *  ■  -       ■     , 

To  wjokfd  part  of  India  do  vou. particularly  allude,  when  you  speak  of 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  bulk  of  the  subjects  of, the  Company's. govern- 
ment ?-^I  allude,  generallyt  to  those  parts  of  the  Company's  dominions 
which  I  have  visited,  extending  from  Calcutta  along  the  northern  crtcars 
to  the  Camatic,  the  Carnatic  itself,  and  the  countries  ceded  by  the  Nizam 

•  to  the  ComfMiny. 

Dp  you  conceive  that  the  territories  you  now  allude  to,  are  better  cul- 
tivatedt  or  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  greater  wealth*  generally  speakings 
than  the  province  of  Berar  ?-«^Generally  speaking,  I  mould-  consider  that 
part  of  the  country  to  which  I  allude»  to  be  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation 
than  the  p^>vince*of  Berar,  though  there  are  certainly  some  parts  of  the 
province  of  Berar  which  are  so  mvoured  by  climate^  and  by  the  soil,  as  to 
be  as  highly  cultivated  as  perhaps  any  part  of  the  worlds  producing  rice, 
wheat,  barley,  cotton,  opium>  sugar  and  aiUu 

Have  you  ever  been  in  M yK>re  ^-— I  have  not  been  in  Mysore  since  the 

period  of  the  surrender  of  Scringapatam. 

•    I  •  *  • 

Have  you  ever  heafd  of  the  present  flourishing  state  of  Mysore  ?-^I  have 
often  heard  of  the  present  flourishing  state  of  the  country  of  Mysore. 

(D9  yM  think  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  oonntry  are  not  to  the  full  as 

,Vff\l  off  in  point  of  circumatancest.  and. the  country  generally  as  well  cul- 

.    •  timtad*  as  any,  of  the  districts  sul^ect  to  the  Madras  govenMnent  ?— -From 

a)l  (hat  I  have,  heard  of  the  state  of  Myaase^  i  believe  that  that  |Hirt  of 

, .  India  is  as  well  tsuksvatad  ns  any  pnrt  mder  the  immediate  4omnion  of 

1  I  ttie^  Company* 

• .  ..a  ^jlW OfQU  ever  bren  in  the  pnvinoeiif:  GMmofwkM:  «rei  beRHi  ,«f  the 
)unshing  state  of  the  provino*  ^— I  liavc  never  been  in  Gunerat,  and 

altlKMigh 


t  • 


^  '^  Ui^if.m(&^^mi^kt^l'^j6mm.  '  ^ ''  ^  w 


1^  .^  <Ji)i^raV;p1mv^  rioparrt^^^     hifc/matioft  dp(>n'^ha«  «i*B>«^         -^'^: 


^«»*<Jr%W«reV'v^altt^'thaf*  atd*«^riy 'diW»<li«rictrtit>ahdtil,^^l^^     ex- 
ception ?r-I  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  that  circumstance. 


V  '  '^  ^  aOtfViAg  jcni^  riesffd6nce  iftt  Bombay,  did  yocr  ftve»'hear^4if  *d^^«ii*  the 
'  prbvin6Bt)f  Bassee^,  sufcjectfiothe  MdhMtta'goirilrtifoenr^itt^thliNldlfcity? 
.^I  haVe  rieyeit  seenr  tbd  pl!*o*ince  of  Bar^eni  telt^I  tirfifelfte^ii^iftlf  %card 
it  described  by  the  late  Sir  Barry  Close,  and  the  officers  employed  in  the 
hilisidfi 'to  thVcoiift^  Poonah,  white  thiey^ttia^aed  atr.'Bi^iW'noWith  his 
higbncss'tHfe  Pfeishwah;  and froto  th^m*fWfd'*tHat  the^pifoWlwas^s  in 
^^  "tHfe*fghe^^rfateof  lcultfvaJibi^<j  ai^d  ateo,!  th^l*/tl^•J^i«aAJriff^»cu^ 
-^^^^  i,^a«5rs«v^e^Rofetori  Catholic  Cht^^^  ^'^    '  -  .r,  .  v/i(^  j^  n:iirf^^/ 

During  your  residence  at  Bombay,  did  you  ever  see  W 4K8llf»3nyJ|hHg  of    . 

the  state  of  Salsette,  under  the  Company's  government,  and  adjoining  the 

* ^  ^  Mk1*ritta  district  of  Basseen  ?— I  nerer  ^w  Ihd  isfefia'bf  «als«:t«,*Gt  as  far 

^S^  ieislli^eCtiflc^ct  it,  I- ha V«' heard  it  generalfy  dc^rtb^cl-feiiil^  sflili't^'d^vas- 

^^'    ftktidn,  141  the  population  especjatly,  when  cottpbred  tail^^oul^hiligf^itate 

a  ^^^der  the  PoWuguitse  govemimdnr*  ^      -   •     r^i^.y^iUioiicq 


v.- 


I  r-' 


^  •Cdnyt)d>ita»*j  for^hfeinforrnatiofibf  theCotnnaUteo*  Wyt^iS'tR^'^^^ 
priceM]^  >feboc(f4*  Ifldia  ^-«-I  really  atttndt  abte  t^  suppljt' &6^tMra|ffittee 
with  any  information  upoH^atsubject. .       \    i^-  *^  '  .  ^ »'  '^•^  .Kud'fJ 

'^heiAllMm'l^^l^^ht  OTf  ^b0uiHryi^ttfi''p»visioiifi*«^heft^  are 

noW  ia  India,  is  it  in  your  opiii^oig  4^' p1ro6f,'%tr^*0th^V(^l^l^^ 
redundant,  and  wretched  population  ? — I  have  already  observed,  that  I  do 
not  cofttfeiv^tk*  |)Mbis?4of»iabooir^  tafccn.|>y<h^f^Wi*ie^r^A^  the 

povefty^or  w^aMicof  the  inhftbttait0stlW<jri^ody»li)|iddi  lu  bir>.^T^  rjm 


^bM  fit  tov^iAMed  thdt  ^u?dc1nMdobM!d^»rihe^*M{if(}M^  f^r,  be- 


'f     jtiot<r< 


)•.) 


^Kvf  df  the  inhtfbitayii*  a£^ii0|i^  dsaqt^f^o^e^abte  k^^t^fit  iayB6i|^|«S  for 

the  purchase  of  foreign  goods,  especially  such  as  minisW^^grettPtS^eir 


luxury  and  enjoyments  than  to  their  comfort  and  convenience  ;jn  this 


<    » 


ft^'-":.Oi  .V 


dt«f  MBfranorinriDBNCE^^ 

T^lJS^i^AaM/  ^^»  sft^  pfoviding  for  their  famifids,  any  monej  to  «3c|>ead  iiL  goods  of 
Ssql  European  produce. and >inanu£eicture. 

H^e  yowzf  general  knowledge  of  Bombay  d»^I  am  not  more  acquainted 
with  Bon>bay,  than  having  once  or  twice  been  there  in  ray  way  to  Poonah ; 
I  believe  the  longest  perioMd  of  my  residence  was  from  five  to  six  wieeks. 

Have  you  the  means  of  forming  any  opinion  of  what  proportion  of 
Parseestbat  population  may  consist  of?-*->No»  I  have  not  the  means  of 
forming  any  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  Parsees. 

From  any  remarks  on  Bombay,  when  you  were  there,  do  you  think  that 
the  manners  and  customs  of  Bombay  are  at  all: similar  to  those  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  ?— The  population  of  Bombay  is  perhaps  formed  of 
a  more  extensive  commixture  of  different  nations  than  any  part  of  India^ 
consisting  of  Hindoos,  Parsees,  Mussulmen,  Chinese,  Arabs,  Armenians, 
Persiftis^  and  almost  every  class  of  natives  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  who 
aj-e  engaged  in  trade. 


Is  there 


any  similarity,  or  can  any  argument  be  drawn  from  the  practices 
s  of  Bombay,  to  what  obtain  in  the  interior  of  India  ?— I  should 


« 

.Was  npt  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Barramahl  consider- 
ably^^ itifcreased,  after  these  districts  were  ceded  to  the  East- India  Com- 
pany, and  placed  under  the  management  of  Colonel  Alexander  Read  ?— 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  dif&cult  to  find  in  history  a  more  decided  proof 
of  \lie 'gobd  effects  of  a  just  and  moderate  government  than  that  which  was 
eihlb^iti^d '  in  the  Barramahl,  while  it  was  under  the  superintendence  of 
Coipn^ei  Read:  I  believe  that  in  the  course  of  five  years,  the  revenues  of 
tStTse  tltstrifcts  '^ete  more  than  dbubled.  While  the  rents  were  diminished 
aJtamt;ii^'an  eqUal  proportion. 

^il^ras  not  thjepM  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  ceded  by  the 

Knim  io  the  rik^t  India  Company,  and  placed  under  the  management  of 
C|bfo[i^V  Thotniets  Munro,  also  considerably  increased  ?— I  should  be  dis- 

.n.  4  ..^.      :,  .,     ^^^  g^^^^  observation  to  those  comrtri^  that  were 


placed  tmddr  'Ibe  supettnteii- 
•    ■•■  ■  -  *  -    denee 


dAMie-of  Colonel  Tbonras  Munr»,  ts  I  hnve^readjrnnde  resfMcti^  the  ^fH^^itMbiimSi 

Barmtnahl ;    when    Colonel  Munro   received  the  posseMJon  of  -tbeie'  .K«|i 

diatrkta,  the  country  was  in  a  »tate  of  anarchy  and  oonfiasioH,  the  revenue     ''■jpwv**"  '*' 

by  no  lAeani  pftxluctiw,  ^K  inhabitants  opprevaed  by  evevy  ipMiMtof 

tyranny  and  estbrtlon,  and  the  conntry  infoeted  by  bauds  of  fipcsiMofisni 

end  robbers,  which  no  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  offteami  of  dhmMaw 

goverament  could  put  down;  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years,  Nse 

revenues  were  nearly  doubled,  and  have  since  costmved  to  itDpravd^ 

peace  and  order  has  been  completely  established  throu^houtevery  pmit  €^ 

those  districts,  and  instead  of  an  oppressive  government,  they  are  sutjeetf 

to  the  operation  of  just  and  mild  laws. 

Were  not  the  prosperrty  of  the  Berntssbl  and  the  ceded  distrietk  the 
consequence,  in  a  great  measure,  «Ad  eirolained  to  be  sndi  in  Hie  ofRcM' 
reports  of  the  collectors  ^ecnselves,  of  reducing  the  ratei  of  rqwnut^ 
taken  from  the  lyots  6f  those  districts,  below  Ae  standard  genen*4'*'«fi 
force  in  the  other  districts  subject  to  the  Company's  governmeht?-^!^^ 
really  not  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  havr^  been  stHoded  t!d^ 
in  the  question,  as  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  official  reports  of  t^e 
collectors  of  those  districts  or  the  ceded  governments  ;  1  only  spekk  of 
their  actual  situation,  when  compared  to  their  former  situation  uiader. 
the  government  of  Xippoo  Sultaun  and  bis  highness  the  Nisaoi*  -  -,    - 


Have  you  ever  perused  the  fifth  reoort  of  the  Select  Corai 
lately  published?—]  have  never  perused  any  part  of  die  fifth  repo^''of 
the  Select  Committeie,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages  I  «ccidehta^y 
cast  my.eyea  over,  while  waiting  in  the  witnesses  room,  near  tjie.  JSiw^pf 

YoD,  having  been  understood,  in  a  former  part  of  yotuf  ^evic|»ieb-itQ . 
have  said,  that-the  investments  of  the  commanders  apdj0^flScei:9;of.I)|m|a-" 
men,  were  generally  or  often  sold  under  prime  c<wt :  d<}  ybii  spfi^  rrom , 
any  knowle^e  of  your  pwn,  as  to  that  uct,  or.  merely  fra^  b^ptay  1^', 
that  after  the  principal  aiticjeain '  InQipyesraemtt  ^ 


I  believe  that  I  stated,  that  after  the  princip  „_.,,_,__  .„, 
of  the  captains  of  the  Company's  ships  have  been  disposed 
European  inhabitants  at  the  Piesideacies,  the  r 
piU>lic  auction,  and  bi^ght  at  very  reduced  pri 
which  I  mention  this,  is  partly  from. having  my 
and  bovght  articles  at  y^ry  low  pricey  and  parti] 
the  subject  frequently  discussed  by  captains  of 
persons  residing  at  the  Presidencies. 

4  K  2 


€aO}  Qd  MIMlffDE^f^ft  WfiJi^fiJi  9^  THi; 


TAojgaSffdlMmn^ ^^\  Is^.i^  to  understand  it  to.be  your  opinion,  that  the  inve/i^. 

Esq.  ments^  generally  speaking,  have  been  sold  at  a  profit  or  a  loss,  upon  the 

*"  Ivhole  ? — I  really  have  not  any  exact  information  upon  that  subject ;  but 
I  8houIdrO0iieeive>  on  the  whole^  that  the  captojus.of  Jndiamen  sell  their 
investments  at  some  profit,  though  not  of  late  yearsj  I  believe,  a  v,ery 
considerable  one ;  I  only  know  of  one  case  where  the  captain  of  an 
Indbman  siaem^ed  to  be  very  hjippy  to  get  11  per  cqut.  upon  the 
whole  of  his  hivesjment ;  and  as  he  considered  it  rathin*  a  fortunate 
adventure,  I  should  suppose  that  in  general  they  were  so\^  at  a  profit  less 
thaathat«  ,   . 

Supposing  a  discount  to  have  been  allowed  upon  the  purchase  of  those 
investments  in  England,  of  15  per  cent  for  payment  in  ready  cash,  would 
not  the  profit  have  been  more  than  double  what  is  mentioned  by  you,  that 
is,  auppoBing  a  discpunt  had  been  allowed  of  15  per  cent,  upon  the 
amoBooiti  of  the  invoice  for  payment  in  ready  cash,  and  the  goods  to  be 
sold ini India  at  an  advance  of  1 1  per  cent,  upon  that  invoice,  would  not 
theiiKlvadce  and  the  discount,  form  an  aggregate  advance  of  26  per  cent, 
upon  the  sum  actually  paid  ? — Certainly. 

[The  Witness  withdrew.] 


.vfr  :♦ 


V 


ItOBERT  MORRIS,  Esq.  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 

Rohert  Morris^      Mr.  Grant.']     Have  you  frequently  made  voyages  to  India  and  China, 
Esq.  on  board  the  i-egular  ships  of  the  East  India  Company  ^ — ^^I  bave^ 

•  •     • 
'  giateih  what  capacity? — I  was  six  voyages  as  surgeon,  and  four  as 
purser,  of  the  regular  ships. 

When  was  the  last  of  those  voyages  made  ? — About  eight  years  ago ; 
beti|ll4n*'6ight'knd  nine.  m 

Stttfe'^Rhf  ^arts  of  India  you  have  visited  ?-*-!  have  visited  almost  all 

Earts  of  India  ;  particularly  the  three  presidencies,  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
lombaVv:  principally  Bengal,  and  Madras  and  China. 

State  whetlffeV  Hhe  cbrtimanders  and  officers,  including  the  surgeons, 
on  brard  the  ships  of  the  Company,  are  allowed  to  trade  on  their  own 
acc<Smt,^Trfefghefr^^  certain  extent?— Yes,  they  are,  to  a  very  coii-s 


sidefSmeiim: 


were 


Were  you  i^  i)ie  Hiftit  of  ^kVkili%  fottnkAf  <tf  th«t  prifileg^t^^k^i  Bokwi^^Mbt^^ 


"vA  J 


Isitti^ual  foi' the  ma^Hne  dffibets  ^f  the  Cbttij^By  td  avail  themselves  i/r  I 
of  that  privilege ? — Alivays.  -'      •  «  n- Ji*n^^>,  , 


'■  .•■...'!      ■  ,..       '-:'i;Ti)r)ir.4.:.>'> 


Did  the  investments  which  y6a  took'oM  conf^ist  of  tki  isttBOrtmetttiioS  <^ 
various  articles  ? — Yes,  of  an  assortment  of  various  articles.  '• "  'v^ 


'■  !     '      :t.-  ti'-:    1.-^'  J'fi'        I  v»   '(jj,-    ■•:» 


*  •;-. 


In  assorting  your  investment,    can   you   state  what  proportion'  your*.' iv 
usually  provided,  of  such  articles  as  you  conceived  to  be  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  natives  of  India  ?— -A  very  small  proportion-;  lisfaqoMr 
suppose  not  one  tenth. 


•»...  -r.r:   'yi.    {  ■■■■  ■  ■.-.  .1  ,../)•.(,  -^.. 


i '  i  ft" 


Of  what  description  were  those' tttiitcles  whidh  you 'provided  under  tbe 
conception  that  they  would  be  used  by  the  natives  ?^^Principalty.|^M© 
ware,  and  a  small  quantity  of  hard  ware;  a   little  fhrnitui'e  for  theii^'' 
bouses,  but  very  little  of  that,  fbt^  Huch  natives  iiS  are  connected  witb'ibe    - 
EttfopecHis  in  general.  '    *'•  •  '    *    '»^  ^  ■  *'  -  a'.  i.u  fj>ii 

Can  you  state  from  what  causes  the  narrowness  of  the  native  demand 
for  European  manufactures  arises  ?r-*>The  natives  in  jg^aened  do^ao^ji^ 
European  articles  to  any  extent. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  yourself  were  in  the  habit  of  providing  \ij'       .'»'^^v^      ,tt^^v>)i 
very  small  quantity  of  articles  for  the  native  cbns'umptidh  ;  fcan 'ySii  ^^ '  ^ 

sftate  whether  this  is  generally  the  practice  of  the  marin^  officers  of. 
the  Company,  trading  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned  ?-^It' is  j^iieral(ly^ 
the  practice.  .       '*■ 

Do  you  regard  it  as  a  great  advantage  to  the  officers  of  ships  pfj^iljuft-^.' 
Company,  that  they  save  the  charges  of  freij^t  and  commissToii}'— t^ 
conceive  it  is  a  very  great  advantage ;  I  think  they  cofild  nqt  trade  at^4|l^ 
if  they  had  to  pay  freight  and  other  charges.  ..,   .    .,  .):,.,,.     ,.  ...i   lo    ♦  .  .^ 

Do  they  not  insure  their  investments  at  very  tnodencte  rates  K— t^n*^ 
the  Company's  i-eguW  diifis  they  insure  at  very  moderate  ratei,,  /  :  "  '"^V^ 

Can  you  state  what,  upon  tire  average,  if  t][ie.  anniid  jM»*q^^ 
whole  toiinage  which  the  marine  officers  of  the  Company  ieii^F^'.  ii^  tpiQ,  [^['[ 

exportation 


Aril  aaSRmESOT'XVtDBNCB'OIf  THft 

JUiitff  MorirSf^  expprtafion  of  Eardp^bn '.  teaim&cturies  to  ':ladih  ?^AJbottt  AjOOft  Unn 
Esq.  annually,  of  late.  ,      -■  ' 

Can  yoii  dtate  whether,  during  your  experience  in  this  private  trade, 
there  was  a  growing  deinand  on  the  part  of  the  natives  fot'  Europeaa> 
manufactures? — I  have  not  experienced  any  growing  demand,  or  very 
trifling,  since  I  have  kpOwa  tb«  sefrioe,  whibll  is  thirty  years. 

In  your  judgment,  have  the  marine  officers  of  the  Company  used  every 
exertion  to  promote,'  as  far  as  in  them  Jay,  the  consumption  of  Europ^n 
manufactures  by  the  natives  of  India? — 1  conceive  they  have,  as  it  wu, 
their  interest  to  do  so. 

Since  your  retirement  from  the  marine  service  of  the  Company,  have 
3rou  bad  any' experience  id  the  'private  export  trade  to  India  ?-^  have 
bten  almost  conatently  engaged  in  the  ^ivate  exports  since  that  time. 

In.  what  maooer? — Insend^goutgpodi  as  an  i^ent  to  houses  in  India, 
receiving  orders  from  India  to  send  out  goods  there ;  and  1  have  sent  oat 
very  considerable  investments  on  my  own  account  as  a  merchant. 

Did  those  investments  consist  in  any  great  degree  of  articles  for  the  nv 
tive  consumption  of  India  ? — They  were  generally  the  same  as  thiuc  carried 
out  by  the  commanders  and  officers  of  the  ships. 

.  During  your  whole  cammercial  experience  in  the  departmenti  you  have- 
described,  have  you  found  the  encour^emeot  for  the  export  <u  Briti&h 
iquiuCictuces  to  India  increase  i — ^I  have-not. 

Is  it  known  to  you,  that  between  six  and  seven  years  ago  the  Company 
granted  increased  facilities  -for  the  exportation  of  British  manufactures- to 
Ipdia  ?— I  believe  they:  granted  an  additional  quantity  of  tonnage  at  tba^ 

Was  that  the  only  facility  ^nted  at  that  tiche  ?— Since  that  timemaoy 
(^the  restrictiyAS  ordifficuhies  which  we  laboured  under  hare  been  re- 
moved ;  we  have  bow  greater  &c3ity  than  we  had  at  that  time. 

onsumingtime  in  particularizing  the,  facilities  in  question, 
ecn  such  as  fully  to  encourage  the  e^rtotion  of  Ear(^)eio, 
lb  fndia  ?— I  hiavc  fbcind  no  difflciiltiea  of  any  consequence 
exporutioD  of  European  nuooboturei  to  India. 

Has 


acquisition  of  those  fadlities  ?— I  do  ctoc  tiwok  ft  hasc-io  any  co^uKJli^i:^!))^  J^^r 

degree.    .  ..•  ,-•  .  "     '''■       ^ 


•      ■      ■     ■  -4    ^.  i.v-    -    (  '  *  •    •     -ri  -  '•».   -.       , :  .  .    \ 

Has  the  state  of  the  market  in  India  for  European  manufactures  im- 
proved,  to  your  knowledge  ?ir— To  mj:  koiJwlcdgc^^the  State  of  the  majrjtcts . 
in  India  for  European  commodities  is  very  bad  iudeed. 


i 


Do  you  mean  that  answer  to  extend  up  to  the  present  time  ?r— jUp  40 

the  last  accounts  from  Bengal,  andfor  several   years  past. 

■     .        ■     ■       •'       »    -  -  .     •    .  .      • 

Were  there  any  reasonable  hope  of  profitably  extending  the  export 
trade  in  manufactures  from  this  country  to  India,  would  you,  and  other 
traders  in  that  department,  increase  the  quantity  of  capital  whjch  y^u 
employ  in  the  prosecution  of  it ? — ^I  conceive  they  would;  I :  would 
myself. 

In  your  opinion,  is  there,  upon  the  whole,  as  great  a<juantity  of  British 
capital  now  employed  in  the  exportation  of  European  manufactures"  to 
India,  as  can  possioly  be  employed  in. that  way  with  a  prospect  of  profit  ?  ' 
-—I  conceive,  at  present,  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  capital  employed 
in  that  way. 

If  the  facilities  of  export  were  still  further  increase^  is  it  ypur  opiixipii' 
that  the  trade  would  answer  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  aAswen 

m 

On  the  supposition  that  the  British  trader  were  freely  allowed  to  freight 
his  own  ship  with  European   manufactures,  is  it  your  opinion  that  SKich^: 
trader  would  find  a  sale  for  his  cargo  among  the  natives'  of  India  ?— f 
conceive,  at  present^  there  are  more  goods   in  Iq,dia  than  ^cM.be  dis- 
posed of. 

On  the  supposition  that  a  free  trade  were  established  in  India,  and  tb4t< 
private  ships  were  to  be  freighted  with  cargoes  of  cutlery,  hardware,  and 
other  articles,  which  the  natives  are  known  to  use  in  a  limited  degree,,  ift  it 
your  opinion  that  such  export  trade  would  prove  profitable  to^the  peraont^ 
employed  in  it  ? — I  conceive,  if  they  weie  tent  out  in  any  large  quantj[tic9^ 
it  would  be  almost  a  total  loss. 


Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  saving  which  the  private  trader  thight  eflTecf,, 
either  by  the  cheapness  of  freight,  or  by  the  conveniences  of  sailing  .2^  his 
own  time,  or  ia  any  other  mmncr>  by  the  alledged  efiEiciehcy!  pMree  adi- ' 

'-  "  '  '  ■  "''r^-  "'-^'venture,' 


Robert  Morris,  venture^  would  cmipehsate  for  the  loss  which  he  might  be  expected  to 

i  f    't  ^'  ojpbn  jto  (im^  itidlvtdiial,  is  niuch  as  he- pleased,  the  quantity  of  gciods 

'scmoutwouia'be  sofereafttiey^^^  ^    /-v.    ;^;^ 

•      •  •    ' '     •  '    .•:*'^ 

^  _.Jn  the  cvejit  of  an. open  trade/ do  you  conceive  that  any. expectations 
wliicjh^'th?  British,  manufacturers. may  entertain  of.ajn  inqrcaWf^  marVc^^f^ 
fheir  produce  in  India  would  be  realized,  or  the  reverse  ?— I  think  it  would 
be  the  reverse,  most  undoubtedly  J 

Would  the  private  trader,  exporting  goods  to  India  in  his  own  tesscl, 
trade  ort  thd"i;frh6lc  as  cheaply  as  the  private  trader  employing, 'und^rthe 
]{>resent  system,  a  given  amount  of  the  privileged  tbnnage  allowed  by  the 
Company?-—!  do  not  conceive  he  would  save  more  in  going  in  a  private 
vessel  than  under  the  present  sptem  ;  1  allude  to  the  captaih^  and  officers 
who  save  their  freight;  I  conceive,  that  the  difference  of  insurance  and 
other  expenses  upon  a  private  vessel,  would  counterbalance  any  advantage 
they  might  received 

.  ..  You  are  requested  to  answer^the  last  question,,  with  refercpc.  to  the 
tonnage  allowed  to  private  traders  by  the  Company,  agreeably,  to^the,  Act 
pf  1793* — Sending  out  their  own  ships  they  certainly  would  have  an  ad* 
vantage  in  chusing  their  own  time,  more  ihan  at  present ;  but  there  would 
be  expenses  upon  their  own  ships,  I  conceive,  fully  as  great  as  upon  .the 
present  system  of  sending  out  under  the  regulauonsnow  in  ^force. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  the  trader  were  not  to  freight  a  wholeship^  is 
it  your  opinion,  that  any  material  saving  would  be  eiFcctcd  from  the  cir- 
-^tfnsrahc^  of  their  Sailing  artheir  own  time  ?-^Thcre  would  be  no  material 
Slo^ngi  but  they  would  have  an  advantage  in  the  niarket. 

Describe  in  what  manner  ?  — By  going  at  their  regular  seasons  they  wotild 
be  more  certain  of  their  market. 


7  ti'i:    '     >i 


-^  Sowosing  a  merchfant  wishing  to  send  goods  to  India  should  not  freight 
m^Hote'  ^hip  with^ those  goodsi  but  should  wait  till  the  ship  was  fully 
ftdghled  byotfier'triders  joining' with  him,  would  he  in  that  ca^gain 
'any  advantaj^e  by  sailing  at  hisov^n  time  ? — ^I.  conceive  he  would  be  under 
the  same  uncertaiary  as  under  the  present  system  of  the  Cdmpany ;  he 
must  wait  till  his  ship  was  loaded,  unless  he  could  load  thq  ship  eotircly 


.^%,l4ijume.of  wife  mustppt  the  w  private  tradctr  be  uabfc  to.uiyrcr-  RoUrf  McfrtTn^ 

,:  ,«wfine$  wttii  r6sp<^t<)to,t^ef^rt<^  ^fe*^  asuung?--Sne  TfropW  be  <;o_iifipwl^ 
•fOT  corivoy  itf  the  i«^e  inapoer{i?^g,yJoippMy>>hi^8^  *tj(|_e,<iu4ll7'tt^ger- 
tain,  ' '   '  '"       •     '•         "    ' ', 

t^ii  the  Whote 'is  it  yout*  6t>ihioo,  k^  ih'  the  iycht^f  arjfre^^toide, 
the  ez^rt  trad<i  to  Tbdia  cbutd  be  cdndtdtted  With  ^^itte^  di^^aets'fiiaa 
at' present  ?~I  cbnocivipViry little/ {ianicukriy'doHiig^^W^^^        ^  '  "'! 

*    ■ 

•  * 

On  the  supppsi^an  thai  the  export  trade  could^  upder^the,  qirc^^n^ances 
tdestribedy  bexonducted  with  somewhat  greater  cheapoeMf  i&-ir^r^ 
opinion  that  there  would  be  a  correspondent  extension  of  the  sa^piJSu- 
fopean  commodities  in  the  native  markets  of  India  P^-r^^If  doaiotrpqiM^i^^ 
there  wpiil4  be  any  extension^  further  than  what  there  is^a.t  pr^ient^,  _,^ 

Is  it  then  your  opinion,  that  the  present  system  supplies  cyerjr^^]^^^^ 
of  exportation  which  can  reasonably  be  required  ? — I  conceive  so.  ^^' 


■>4^ 


Can  you  state,  whether  the  practice  of  making  what  are  called  salt  water 
invoices  is  usual  among  the  officers  of  the  Companys  wiHhe  serVici  ?---I 
should  conceive  not  among  any  honest  men,  if  I  understand  what  h  m^dnt 
by  it,  a  false  invoice ;  I  have  never  known  anj  man  of  respectaibility 
attempt  such  a  thing.  "  r  w?t 

Explain  what  you  understand  by  the  term^  a  satt  water  tuvoi^  h^jeqn- 
ceive  a  false  charge,  an  increased  charge  laid  upon  the  goods,  which  I 
think  no  honest  man  would  attempt.  ;       ..r^ ) 

In  pomt  of  fact,  is  n  usual  with  ihtCompzny^ja^e^ip^^ 
false  invoices  ?— Not  with  any  men  of  respectabiKty ;  noifidQ.I  c^^q^e 
it  would  have  any  avail,  bctauscevcry  merchant  of  any  standing  tn  India, 
knows  the  price  of  goods  as  well  as  we  <io  in  London*  <  .- .    ^  . ,  .  ^^c T 

Would  It  be  agreeable  or  contrary  to  the  interest  of  those  officers  to 
adopt  such  fraudulent  practices  ?-*In  some  casee  i^^|i^h^hN9<^p?A^fjlr  ad- 
vantage ;  in  u)any.  it  would  not j  because  .WJWy  |;fKj>4ft AT^j  ibwug^R 
xawlk  a  piece  when  they  Uln4  there,  or  by  th6;w4^gjl^t,.^r  H^t^fi^^t^^lid 
weight  3  iron,  lead,  pr  such  articles^  ^^  bought^  p^^fmy^hr^^fgn^  "^^ 
much  a  maund,  without  reference  |o  the  origin^  .fth#rgp,j  ,^  ..^  ^mii^  aiit 

Do  the  officers  of  ;ai^  sjjips^  <^ ,  tj»e,  ^ 
articles  which  constttule . their  mvestments  at  long  credits? — Many  of 
Ih^m  do ;  others  do  not ;  those  who  have  ttfOney  pa^  for  them. 

A  L  When 


I 

^36  uiNtirxEs  OF  EvmsNCE  cmrraB 

'^eH  Morris,       When  the  investment  is  kid  in  at  a  long  credit,  is  that  /act  knowa  t» 
^  the  buyers  in  India  ?~4  believe  the  invoices  are  generally  made  out  nearlpr 

ar^pne  rate,  supposing  twelve  months  credit;  those  who  have  monev  i;e* 
ceive  a  discount  for  their  money. 

What  discount  ?— It  varies  veiy  mfucK.    . 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  commerce  of  the  GaiCeroof  Malaj  ArchL- 
pelago  ? — No,  I  am  not  particularly. 

Have  not  you  visited  those  islands  ? — I  have  been  at  some  of  them  ;  | 
have  gone  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca  to  Chinas  but  I  have  not  bccqi 
tmong  the  JBastern  Islands* 

• 

Have  you  visited  any  of  the  islands  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  ?— 
Madagascar  and  Johanna,  in  particular. 

Have  you  resided  in  any  of  those  islands  ? — No,  I  never  resided ; 
1^  have  been  there  on  a  voyage  out  to  India,  stopping  fbr  provisions. 

Have  you  spent  weeks  there  at  anytime?*— Yes,  one  or  two  weeks  ;  i 
think  I  was  once  fourteen  days  at  Madagascar. 

Are  you  able  to  state,  whether  any  of  those  islands  are  likely  to 
liirnish  a  demand  for  European  manufactures  ? — None  of  them,  in  any 
degree. 

Are  the  people  in  a  state  of  barbarism  or  civilisation  ?---<•  Almost  in  a 
!^te  of  nudity,  with  only  apiece  of  cloth  about  them  ;  both  in  Madagas- 
car and  Johanna  they  use  a  small  quantity  of  cutlery  and  fire-arms  ;  and, 
probably  a  little  coarse  broad- cloth* 

•  * 

in  not  the  governn^nt  of  Johanna  the  ^^ost  civilized  of  ibe  governments 
established  in  any  of  those  islands  2— It  is. 

^    .       *      •  6       •  •  •  ,  • 

Is  the  island  of  Johanna  likelyl  to  fui nish ,  a  .domaod,  for  European 
articles  ^«— I  should  conceive  it  is  not. 

« 

(Examined  hy  the  Committee.) 

Can  yo»  state»  nearly,  to  what  per  ccntiig^  may  aoaount  the  advantages 

the  officeia  o£  the  Ck>mpai>jF'a  icf viec  po^teH  w  cariyiAg  goods  free  oi 

treight. 


j^^isD^  cpiiPAirr*  mim 
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.i:i/-^^*-^^iJ*' 


freight,  and  other  charges,  4md  the  saving  of  insurance  ?— I  should  con-  R^p^^,  M&rris^ 
ceivc  not  less  than  1 5  per  ceiit.  '  '  "5- 

•  •  # 

Have  you  any  acquaintance,  in  regard  to  the  principal  8ettlentients,Madra!l 
and  Calcutta,  as  to  the  state  of  the  progress  of  ftridsh  articles  nianuf^achired 
there  under  British  artificers,  and  by  native  labourers  ?— At  Calcutta  *» 
particubri  tiler?  are  ai  variety  of  Ifftijcle^  vhich  fhay  iw|tou(iai«iire  ex- 
tremely wdl;  all  articles  in  leather^   fursvityir^jL  plate,  carriages  of  all 

kinds,  and  upholstery  goods ;  those  are  the  principal. 

•.      'I 

Many  articles  of  me.tals  ?-^I  do  no^  think  they  wor];:  90  much  h\f  the 
Oietals,  cxcepfgotdan^^ilv^r,  npt  thecot^  '     '         ./ 

Are  there  tailorsand  shoem^crs  ? — Yes»  in  ^reat  abundance,  furnishing 
article^  for  much  less  than  wc  get  them^  for  m  dhis,  country  ;  th^re jt re 
also  blaicksmiths,  Iron  workers Yor  sHip^ptng,  rbpi  hiakers,  sail  ^  ^  *^  *^ 
extremely  good.  .     - 


Are  these  articles  considered  to  be  of  a^epod  quality  ? — Thiy  ate  6f  a 
very  good  quality,  in  i^rdi>oit]oh  to  the  dimrehcc  of  price  betweea  tftitue 
and  what  arc  carried  from  Ais  coiintry.        ,  , . 

According  tjo  your  observation,  has  the  import  of  those  articles  xk)# 
made  tbere^  V^^  wjwfh  were  formc^^^^  very  t^ucU 

dwrmjcii-^It  .W  yegrJnjjch  decreased  certainly  j/Mrtkulariy  ^g^s. 
boots,  carnages,  and  canvas,  and  a  variety  of  others.  _  T 

Do  you  think  that  gi:aduaUy  that  may  niost  mai:e^ially  jij^cet  th^  trade 
in.  those  articles  fromt^Oreat  feritaip)— I  think  ^6e  mjinjpactu^e  of  t|iMc 
articles  wiU increase  cow^erably J^  Xnd^^^         ci^seaucpjlly.^^^^^ 
trade  from  this  country.  r.      »^        ;V**^ 

flow  long  wcre^  you  in  the  India  trade  ^^Ab9ttt  Aree  and  tweoty  years  { 
I  made  ten  voyages.  '    -i  -      ^^^al  ^ 


»     .V      t\     i.  J  li. 


y'LJi 


pid  you  find  your  trade,  upon  the  whole.,  advantageous  or  otherwise  ? 
— tJpon  the  whofe;  rcehaiiilylburia  it  advaotagioui;  '       '^'.^ 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 
[Adjourned  till  to  morrow,  1 1  o'clock. 
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>»    ■  !■  I     I.I    !■■  I    -ii  ^    \    iii^ii  ■  '  ». 


••»' 


:,      TW  &gbt  Hon.'  John  iSutLiVAN  in  the  CSiair; 


•  "J  : 


'IKOBERT  MORRIS.  Esq..  was  again  caUidin,  and  further examio«d 

by  the  Committee  a»  follows : 


...... 

Robert  Morris,    ./ARE  the  Eastern  Islands  amp^  supplied  with  sach  British  manufattures 


.jas  they  require^-^d  at  us*  cheap  jrates  as  could  be  expected  under  thexir- 
Viunstances  of  an  open  trade*"  ?— 1  conceive 


•. 


open  trade*"  ?—-l  conceive  th^  arc  at  present. 


;.. 


"Would  c^  would  not  a  single  cargo  of  350  or  400  tons  of  British  manu- 
factures,  be  as  much-or  morethan  iufficient  for  all  their  demands } — I  do 
jiot  Qonceive  they  would  consume  a  single  cargo  of  from  300  to  400  tons; 
it' would  not  find  purchasers^  except  at  Java. 

whole  of  the 
manohic- 
any  ma- 
terial degree. 

^'[If  the  tf ade  Were  IhAs  Ihrtwn  open  -t6  the  Eastern  teas,,  do  yon  i^ter^ 
tain  any  doubl  that  every  commander  of  a  ship  woold  b6  able  to  supply 
hirbself  with  tea,  if  such  were' the  object  of  his  speculation,  without  going 
16  C^hltbn  ?---I  think;  a  very  large  quantity  of  tek  might  b«  purchased  in 
fairway,  which  would  be  brought  down  by  the  Chinese  ji^^nks,  and.bjnihe 
country  ships  returning  to  Bombay.  .  t 


:''!Dd'y6u  think  thatevexy  commander,  if  such  were. his  desire,  jnight 
liiVfe^  fheati^'of  ^p|)lyingVimself  with  any  quantity  of  tea  in.tteit  w«y? 
^'^Thi^  is  so  indefinite  a  question,  a  number  of  ships  going  out;  I  think 
three  or  four  ships ;  several  ships  might  be  loaded  in  that  way. 


'; '  Whole  cargoes  ?— Yes. 


t    :V 


What  sized  ships  ?-*From  threo  to  foor  hundred  tons  or  more ;  I  should 

think 


tinnk  five  or  six  ships  of  400  tons  each»  or  almost  any  number,  could  pro*  Robert  MQrrh, 
cure  the  article ;  it  is  the  constant  practice  6f  the  ships^ie turning  to  Bomb^y^  Esq. 

6t  to  any  part  of  India,:  to  brini^  their  returns  in  tea^  if  they  can  find  a     ^^*— y        ^ 
vent  for  it. 

Are  there  any  means  in  those  seas  of  controul  by  manifests  or  clearances, 
or  any  other  functions  of  revenue  officers  ?— -It  would  be  ejstremely  diffi. 
cult  to  prevent  a  traffic  of  that  kind  in  th6$b  seas;  there^te  no  establish* 
ments  of  any  kind  in  those  isIands^,  nor  any  where  there;  except  at  the 
Company*s  settlements  there  is  no  check  whatever. 

Have  the  goodness- to  say,  whether  it  is  usual  to  deduct  the  discoupte^iiji 
drawbacks  fronrthe  invoices,  when  the  goods  are  sold  at  a  percentage  upon    ^ 
the  invoice?— When  two  merchants  purchase  goods,  the  one  for  credit, 
and  the  other  for  ready,  money,  if  they  both  go  to  the  same  m^rlf^t,  I 
conceive  the  one  who  ha$^  money  may  t^ke  the  advantage  of  receivi^^^he         ^*  *  ^^'^\*m 
discount  or  inferesifor-hisv  money- that  he  pays;  the^  other  m^h  who  (i(^^  P'^^^ 

not  pay  money  exhibits  his  invoices 'at  the  same  rate,  and  they  both 'l^ll    ^-^ v* 
alike,  he  does  upt  deduct  his  discount;  but  the  drawback  on  glass. ^nd 
<^er  jarticles  is  now  generally  given  up  to  the  merchant  abroad.  '    ^ 

Was  that  drawback  given  up  until  very  lately  ?-?— No,^  I  believe  it  ii'ai* 
not  until  very  lately.  .      '  -  -    .     ,f 

'  Is  not  the  drawback  very  heavy  upon  glass  ?— p^jpdh  ccnhmQif  glas^hi 
▼cry  heavy;  upon  cut  and  fine  glass,  which  is  princlbally4is?d"by  tke^^^ 
lives,  there  is  very  little  drawback.  '        -^^.^  . ./ >.  .^^^T 


What  is  thfe  drawback  upon  common  glass  ?— Upon  w:ind9w.  glajs-^fmd 
common  glass,  probably  25  percent,  i 


Does^not  window  glass  form  a  very  considerable  CKart  'of  the  expqi't*'Qf 
glass  ware  to-.India?--Not  a  considerable  pact  m  value:  it  oi^eV  m 
quantity.-  '  ''  ^  •'   *  *^ 


.].'.- 


Does  not.it  form  a  very,cqnsiderable  part,  if  not  the  mc^.considftfable 
part  of  the  export  of  glass  ware  to  India  ?— No  ;"I  <;briqcivc  i^if 
tcmrth  in  value  for  Bengal-,  or  any  part  of  India,  and  not  aliove  pnc^ 
in  quantity.       >  .  ' 


•  .       .   J  I  t  >  f 


In  regard  to  iht  invoices  on  which  the  goods  are  SQJ4  Jplrjdia  ^the 
Committee  is  to  understand,-  that  the  merchant  who  ^urcroses  his  goods 


r  U-'\  :-yJ>'  -V.;.  u   nj^^^ 
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^ob^i  MBrriSi  for  read jr  money,  and  the  one  who  pwchises  his  goods  at  12  moodui 
Esq.  credit^  exhibits  the  same  kind  of  mvoice?«*-The  same  invoice  exactlf. 

What  is  the  discount  usually  allowed  for  prompt  payment  ? — -It  rarier 
~ '    "  <■  very  considerably  upon  different  articles,  from  2\  to  15  and  20  on  a  few. 

*  Selling  by  this  mode,  you  would  not  consider  as  selling  upon  a  salt^ 
water  invoioe?-— Certainly  not.  fThe  Witness  withdrew. 

WILLIAM  DA  VIES,  Esq.  was  called  In,  and  examined  as  follows  : 

fFwi.  DavieSf       Mr.  Jackson.']    You  were  formerly  a  purser  on  board  one  of  the  Com. 
Esq.  pany'sshipsj  were  you  not  ?«— Yes,  Iwas^ 

How  many  voyages  did  you  act  as  purser,  and  during  those  whither  did 
you  go  ? — Four  voyages,  to  China  and  India,  having  touched  at  Soutii 
America,  Africa,  Sumatra,  and  Java. 

Is  not  the  purser,  generally,  a  considerable  trader  upon  his  own  ^account, 
or  in  conjunction  with  his  commander ;  and  in  the  latter  case  has  he  not 
g^Qerally  the  maQagement  of  the  investment  ?-^I  was  a  partner  with 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  had  the  chief  management  of  the  Javestment* 

,}fave  you«  «ince  that  peri^,  during  the  last  ten  years^  been  acting  aa  a 
niercb^mt;  trading  to  the  East  Indies  ?—nNot  for  tfaelast.teayear^.sprakiqg, 
from  the  present  day  ;  for  the  last  three  years  I  have  employed  my  capital 
as  A  ship  owner ;  ten  years  prior  to  those  three  I  employed  a  large  capit^ 

as  an  E^st  Xndia  nierchant*  ^ 

•  ■  ■  .  -  , 

ypu  were  in  partnership  with  a  house  in  Madras,  were  you  not  ?— 
I  l^iaVf  ^  partner  in  London  of  the  name  of  Card,  who  was  apartner  \xs  a 
hou^.of  C9nsiderable  note  in  Madras,  the  house  of  Hope  and  Companyj^ 
for  sixteen  years ;  a  man  exceedingly  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
trade  at  Madras. 

Tou  Jiad  a  mercantile  establishment  at  Madras  «$  well  as  in  Londan», 
haa^ypu  not? — It  was  not  precisely  that,  but  we  did  consign  our 
goods  to  Madras  under  peculiar  advantages^  our  bouse  being  in  London. 

Was  not  your  house  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  houaes  trading  to 
M^^TMf)  M  an  export  hoM>se  ?-r4  think  »t  waa,^  Im^^  WVM>^>H^«^ 

,!..>.,.    ..    :._     .  —    '.  •      .•.•••-.•  ^--  '  ,-,.-..mej;chajit. 


.  \   ■  'I 


Esq. 


fxrr-mnik  oompants  atfaiksi  ^s; 

.  /  '  ■  .  ^, 

s&efx^haht  6f  flie  city  of  London  consigned  so  large  a  quantity  of  Euro«    ff^m.JPtam^Jti 
p^n  goods  to  Madraii,  as  the  hoose  that  1  was  at  the  bead  o^  .  '^ 

Did  you  dormg  that  period  endeavour  with  great  enterprise  and  no^ 
waiit  of  capital^  to  extend  the  export  of  Briti^  articlet.  to  the/jbiwt 
Indies^  in  as  greiat  a  degree  as  they  were  capable  of  extension  ?*-^I  wasL 
very  desirous  or  increasing  the  trade,  with  tM  hope  of  obtaining  a  larger 
profit ;  we  did  not  want  capital ;  we  had  a  surphis  capital ;  nor  did  we 
extend  our  credit  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  vtre  imght  have  done^  M 
it  had  been  an  object  to  us  to  have  enlarged  our  trade» 

Was  there  aviy  want  of  activity  of  enterprise  to  increase  thd  export, 
if  it  had  been  possible? — I  think  not;  I  do  not  think  it  requires  much 
talent  to  export  gooda  to  iadia,  where  there  it  aa  amply  supply  of 
capital.  {  r 

State  the  general  success  of  the  last  few  years  of  that  sort  of  speculation? 
—The  track  ta India,  prior  to  the  year  1 793,  waa  a  profitable  trade; 
imm  the  year  1791  to  I806,  it  bore  a  fair  profit;  since  that  period^  I' 
am  of  opinion  that  no  merchant  in  London  conk!  have  gained  by^  any', 
investipent  exported  to  any  part  o(  India. 

To  what  do  you  impute  that  circumstance?— /There  were  certain 
faoilittet  given  by  the  Adt  of  P^tian>ent  of  1793  to  *he  prtvafe  fraders^^  ' 
but  there  tt^ere  certahi  etogs;    in   the  year   I8O6,  there*  were  gfbater^ 
facilities  grven,  and  that,  I  presume,  was  one  cause^  with,  perhaps,  trade 
to  other  parts  of  the  wodd  btfing  more  stagnant  than, it  had  been  bbfore 
that  period,  so  as  to  induce  merchants  to  ship  more  largely  than  they 
had  done  before;  and  the   Indian  tn-arket  havrtig  before  had  ail  aVnple  , 
supply,  the  proftts  upon  that  aurplua  export  were  very  immN Indeed;  t  \ 
know  my  hottse  was  not  a  gainer,  and  1  know  that  I  had  equai  afdv^h-  \ 
tages  to  what  any  other  house  im  London  could  have  had. 


A-,    I 


Do  you  mean,  that  since  about  the  year  I806,  generally  speak 
the  exports  have  heeti  greater  than  the  fair  demand  for  thetn,  con^K^ctit 
with  a  fair  profit?— Since*  the  year  180©,  I  think  that  the  c«porri^li^^ 
been  greater  than  the  demand,  consistently  with  a  fair  eijkfcftbtfen  W'S 

profit.  iy 

From  that  period,  generaliy  spea^iilgi  his  ttot  live  exf>drt^|nKit  of  the 
trade  been  rather  a  losing  concern,  than  otherwise  ?— I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  export  trade  to  the  private  merchant  haa  bena,  since  the  year 

1806^ 
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J5s<l» .         particular  articles  may  have  producecf  a  profit;  but  apea^in^  of  invest- 

'  AJfli^ts  .g€ueraJily,^X'aip  quite  sure  \hat  the  export  trade ;  ^ince  the  year 

1806,  iipto  the  present  time,  taking  the  average,  must  have  been  a  bsing 

cfQnccm  tp  eveiy  merchant  m  Lomk>u>  wbp  had  to  pay  (relght^  insurance 

«ad  agency^  .  ' 

■•.■>•.■  '...^,.-  »■.....   ^ ^  .  •.   .'        ■  ■ ' 

.  .  Describeto  the  Committee  what  y«.u  mean  by  the  ^ditional  facilitief« 
which  you  allude  4;o  as  having  taken  place  in  18o6r — By  the  Act  of 
1703,  there  was  aa  ,alloyvance  of  3000  tons,  under  certain  restrictions  ; 
the  private  traders  complained  of  those  restrictions  ;  then  the  Company 
allowed  greater  facilities;  it  was  not.nec^sary  to  give  the  notice  of  six 
months  prior  to  the  shipping  of  their  goods  ;  but  after  the  year  18o6,  I 
believe  it  was  possible,  at  least  I  understood,  so  from  the  shipping  clerk 
at  the  East  India  House,  that  any  merchant  applying  for  tonnage^ 
might  have  it  to  what  extent,  under  10,000  tons,  he  wanteds  Here  is  a 
paper,  dated  ^^  East  India  House,  12th 'November  1806,**  contjeoning 
tlie  ^Merms  and  conditions  under  which  the  East  India  Company  are 
"  willing  to  furnish  tonnage,*'  exclusive  of  that  .to  be  provided  by  the 
;^ct  of  the  33d  of  his  present  Msyesty^  cap.  &2« 

[The  Paper  was. read  as  follows;] 


it 
<; 


*^  1. — ^I'bat  the  applications  for  tonnage  be  received  on  th^  first 
Wednesday  intbc.months of  September,  December,  andMarch, 
in  each  year;  and  that  such  applications  be  indorsed^  ^'  Private 
applications  Jar  timnagei^  and  that  any  application  made  in  the 
'^  intermediate  months,  unless  required  by  advertisement,  will  b6 
considered  only  in  the  ensuing  quarter. 

2. — ^That  all  applications  be  made  bythe  persons  who  actually 

ship  the  goods,  and  not  by  any  agent  or  clerks  and  specify'  that 

^^  the  same. goods  .are  'bonAJlde  intended  to  b^  sent  to  India,  on 

^'  account  of  the  persons  making  the  appHcation,  or  on  commissiom 

received  irom  persons  in  India,  whose  iiiimes  must  be  inserted  in 

the  applications ;  and  the  person  making  applieation  must  engage 

^*  to  verify  the  same  by  afiidavit,  if  so  required  by  the  Cotirt  of 

^1    ,«  Directory.  . 

^'\     .  .    *^  3. — ^That  every  application  do  specify  the  totina^  of  measur- 

ll^l     /*  able  and  heavy  goods  respectively,  the  partietihr  trttdes  of  which 


each  sjpecies  of  tonnage  (^jii8i6t$;  th^presiiM^tei^  tf^^which  they 
are  to  be^consigded^  and  (he  perio3$  wll^^tiie  aiUneWfli  bii  ready 
in    ^.  ^  be  shipped.  ^^  ^  (^csi':^  .. 

^'  ^  •^  4.— That 


(i 

m 

a 

€i 
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/^^  4. -7— That  no  material  deviation  be  permitted  in  the  articles  of   ff^m,  Davhs, 
<^  tonnage  spteiiled  in  any  requigiift^  after  such  ir^q^test  islftill  li'ate  l&q.    ^* 

''^^)t)ein"grawted.  .  •"  ■  (       U.^;^;^..      ' 

^^  9.~rhat  no  application  for  a  lc«al  quantity  thfth'titie  ton  b«  '-■--— 

'•^  graiiled;  ■  '         '  '   '  '"''"  -''  -'^'-'^ 

'  '*  6;-^That  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  ordef  td  'cncoura|fe:»tfte 

'^  export  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  necessary  articles  for  cbnstHhptffmi 

"  in  Imh^,  do  not  intend  to  restrain  the  exportation  wholly  to  the 

«*  letter  of  the  Act,  which  limits  the  articles  to  such  as  are  of  the 

"  growth^    produce^   or  manufacture  of  Great  Britiin;    but  the 

"  OMirt  peserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  limiting  the  exportati6n 

*'  of  articles  which  are  not  of  the  growth,  produce,'  of  manufacture 

of  Great  Britain,  or  the  exportation  of  which  by  indfividuals  is 

not  perdaittcd  by  the  Act,  to  such  quantities  as  the  Court  may 

jjdge  proper  :  And  they  further  reservcf  to  themselves  a  power  to 

^^  veduce  the    quantities  of   any  particular  description  'of  goods 

applied  for  by  any  individual,  which  may  appear  to  theol  to 

operate  to  the  exclusion,  of  others. 

"  7. — ^That  not  more  than  fifty  chests  of  wine,  or  fifty  hogsheads 
of  beer,  belonging  to  one  person,  be  laden  on  any  ship. 
"  8. — ^That  the  tonnage  of  wine  or  chests  of  liquors  on  freight,  be 
^'  calculated  at  two  chests,  containing  twelve  dozen  quart  bottles 
^^  each,  to  the  ton,   and  not  at  three  cheats  to  the  ton^  as  has 
'^  occasionally  been  the  practice  heretofore. 

^^  9. — That. the  tonnage  of  carriages  on  freight^  be  calculated  as 
^*  follows:  viz. 

"  A  coach  or  barouche   -         -        -         -       10  tons 

«  Chariot     -         -         -         -         -         -         8  ~ 

<*  Phaeton    -        -        -         -        --        6  — 

''  Curricle    -        -        -        -        -        -        4f  — 

"  'two* wheel  chaise  -  -  -  7  2  — 
^^  10.— That  not  more  tKai>  two  four-wheeled  catriages,  or  four 
two-wheeled  carriages,  be  laden  ojn  any  ship,  f^or  lany  one  house  be 
permitted  to  ship  n:>oro  then  one  carriage  ori  each  ship. 
"  U. — ^That  if  quicksilver  be  allowed  to  be  ship|^d  on  freight, 
**  .no  expense  or. risk  therctby  be  incurred  by  tnd  Company  or 
^*  owners  of  the  ship. 

^^  13.— rThat  the  peace  rate  of  freight  for  gooda  shippSe^  in  Eng- 
^'  land  on  extra  ships  for  India*  be  at  a  rate  not  exceen^qg  Jt  5.  per 
'^  tQn  ;  and  tiu.t.BUch  additional  freij^ht  be  paid  foi'gioons  shipped 
^^  in  EpgUnd  in  wari  as  the  circumstances  of  the  tfrn^  biay  render 
^  necessary. 

4  M  **  i3.~That 
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/f5/i>  Davks,  «*   13. — That  the  peace  rate  of  freight  homeward'sball  not  exceed 

^4Qi  "  r£l\^  per  ton  ;  an«l  that  such  additional  freight  he  paid  on  goods 

^^ — ry — «-J  <'  laden  in  India,  on  extra  ships  in  war,  as  the  circumstances  of  the 

**  time  may  rendornecessnry. 

'^   I4.~'rhat  wine  freighted  from  Madeira  to  India  on  theCom- 

'^  pany's  extra  ships,  beat  the  rate  of  .£"5  per  piije  of- 1  lOgnllons. 
.  *'   15.-— That  the  same  rate  of  freight  be  paid  for  wine  jsetit  from 

*'  Madeira  to  any  part  of  India,  both  in  peace  and  war. 

•*   lt>.T-That  the  freii:jht  of  wine  brought  from  India  to  England, 

**  be  ^'8.  per  pipe  in  time  of  peace,  and  ,X  »2  per  pipe  in  time  of 

"  war;  and  that  this  freight  be  paid  previous  to  the  delivery  of 
the  wine  in  England,  and  charged  at  the  above  rates  respectively, 
wlietlier  the  pipes  contain  the  full  quantity  or  not. 
**  17- — That  |>ersons  requiring  tonnage  for  wine  from  Madeira, 
to  be  landed  in  India,  or  to  be  carried  to  India,  and  from  thence 
to  England,  be  |>ermitted  to  lade  in  articles  for  Madeira,  freight 
free,  to  the  amount  of  the  tonnage  tliey  may  be  allowed  in  wine, 
and  that  two  pipes  be  calculated  equal  to  one  ton. 
"  18.- -That  the  ships  be  allowed  to  remain  at  Madeira  two 
working  days  for  every  twenty  tons  of  goods  they  may  have  been 
permitted  cither  to  carry  or  to  receive  on  board  at  the  Island, 
(the  days  of  arrival  and  sailing  not  included)  and  that  if  the  agents 
of  the  shippers  should  not  complete  their  lading  within-  that 
period,  the  ships  do  proceed  on  their  voyage,  and  the  freight  paid 
io  England  do  thereby  become  forfeited. 

"  19.— rThat  all  persons  do  make  a  deposit  in  the  Company's 
treasury,  within  fifteen  days  after  their  requests  to  ship  goods  or 
wine  shall  have  been  granted  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  of  the 
amount  of  freight,  chargeable  on  such  goods  Qr  wine,  at  the  rates 
above-mentioned,  under  the  regulations  of  the  act, 
"  2D. — ^That  the  Court  of  Directors  do  re-crve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  allotting  to  any  of  the  ships  in  their  service  bound  to  the 
respective  places  of  consignment,  the  goods  or  wine,  in  such  pro- 
portions as  they  may  think  proper ;  ac  the  same  time  the  Court 
will  endeavour  to  comply,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  with 
the  particular  wishes  of  the  proprietors  respecting  the  shipping  of 
their  goods  or  wine. 

♦•  2 1  •—That  if  the  goods  allotted  as  above  mentioned  be  not  sent 
on  board  the  ships  previous  to  the  day  appointed  by  the  Court 
for  ships  clearing  out  at  the  Cu«oai  Housc^,tjhc.  freight  paid  on 

luch  goods  shall  be  forfeited.  J]' 

€<  21.— That 
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cc  22. — ^That  should  the  produce  of  such  good«  or  wbe  be  paid    If^i^  ^^^i^^* 
**  into  the  Company's,  treasury  at  either  of  the  three  Presidencies,  B*M^ 

^  or  Bencoolcn,  bills  will  be  granted  on  the  Court  of  Directors,  on     ^— — — ^ 
**  the  terms  of  the  season  allowed  to  other  iodif  idualsi 

"  123.— ^That  the  proprietors  of  gocds  shall  be  exactly  on  a  similar 
^*  footing  with  the  Company  in  respect  to  shoiK delivery,  asjis'con- 
^^  tained  in  the  terms  and  cpndition?  under  which  the  ships  shall 
"  have  been  engaged.  ■ -' 

"  24. — ^That  each  shipper  of  goods^  jointly  with  the  Company, 
"  shall  be  entitled  to  all  allowance  for  ship  damages  and  short  de- 
livery, not  exceeding  J[4  per  ton  on  their  respective  tonnage  ;*that 
is  to  say,  ^4  per  ton  to  such  persons  who  occupy  the  tike  pro - 
<'  portion  of  tonnage  out  and  home,  whether  the  damage  be  on  the 
**  outward  or  homeward  goods,  and  J[%^.pcT  ton  on  the  outward 
^<  goods ;  and  the  like  sum  on  the  homeward  goods,  when  'they 
**  belong  to  different  proprietors,  averaging  on  the  whole  at  the  rate 
^  of  JCo  per  ton  on  the  builder  s  measuren>ent,  agreeably  t6  the 
*'  terms  under  which  the  ships  shall  have  been  engaged. 

««.  25. —  1  hat  in  all  other  cases,,  the  owners  of  goods  will  be  sub- 
"  ject  to  the  same  decisions  and  determinations  only,  as  the  Com- 
**  pany  themselves  are  liable  to^  •  -    ■    ■ 

**  26  -—That  the. tannage  of  all  goods  (except  the  article*  before 
'^^  mentioned)  be  calculated  according  to.  the  computation  of 'ton - 
^'hage  used  by  the  Company. 

**  27.-~That  three  iiays  at  least  be  appointed  by -the  Court  for 
shipping  goods  on  board  of  each  ship  appointed  io  carfy  but  the 
same;  and  that  puhHc  notice  shall  be  given,  at  least tihree  days 
before  such  .day  of  shipping,  by  the  officer  lor  pMrimate  tradt  out- 
'*  wards*  •       ,. 

"  38.-— That  not  any  order  will  be  given  by  the  diifieer'th'  the 
^'  {private  trade  department  outwards,  for  goods  allowed -ro  bli-^hipped 
^*  on  freight,  until  the  several  persons  who, are  permfttcd  t(^^port 
'^  the  same  shall  have  delivered  into  the  office  an  cxoot  account  of 
the^tonnage  of  each  article  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  (hip. 
«  2s>. — That  before  any  goods  shall  be  shipped,  the^ame  shall  be 
registered  with  tfae'officer  for  private  trade  outward^Snibdokl' to 
be  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose  ;  which  registry  sfaall'tdi^ifbe 
^'  the  marks  and  numbers  of  each  bale  or  package  oP^oOds  to  be 
shipped,  and  the  amount  of  the  whole  tonnage  albtn^  ^tb  the 
person  so  shipping;  and  all  goods  which  sh^  be  em^'shiiSped, 
without  being  so  registered,  will  be  considered^asgioods  illicitly' 
ihipped,  and  the  goods  will  be  subject  to  such  seizure  and  for* 

4  M  2  «*  feiturcs  ; 
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ffin,  IXivieSf  *•'  feiturcs  ;  and  tt«  owners,  shipper?,  acd  ager.rs  cchremcd  therein 


Esq. 


4> 


'*  to  such  tcrtcicur^s  and  pcaaUiw.  as  any  person  sh:!'  be  subject  to 
*•  by  law.  for  cirrying  oa  trade  to  and  from  the  Eist  Indies  without 
*'  the  Cc^nwiov'i  liccace. 

••  *iO* — Thai  the  said  otnoer  for  private  trade  outwards  upon 
auch  regi$trj  as  afofcsaid,  aha!!  gire  an  order  or  license  under  his 
hand  for  the  shipping  or  such  gpod».  which  Ircmse,  together  with 
the  gvxx25«  $hall  be  carried  to  the  East  India  wharf  to  the  proper 
*^  otHcers  tbert«  who  shall  examine  the  same,  to  see  that  the  packages 
•*  contAJn  only  the  sorts  of  goods  of  which   notice  >hall  have  been 
^'  ^ivcn;  a;id  that  they  do  not  exceed  in   nmoage  the  quantity  of 
goods  allowed  to  such  shipper  :  and  all  goods  exceeding  the  al- 
lowed tonna^  shall  be  returned  and  taken  badv,  unless  the  com- 
mittee of  shipping  of  the  said  Company,  upon  sp  cial  application, 
^hall  see  fit  to  allow  the  shipping  thereof,  which  it  shall  be  eom- 
peteot  fvH'  ihv  in  to  do  upon  previous  payment  of  double  freight 
for    the  additional   quantity   of  goods    shipped,  exceeding  the 
quantity  apiKrtaining  to  such  shipper  as  aforesaid,  if  the  sanne 
slull  amount  to  one  toti  or  upwards,  or  single  freight  if  under 
••  \Mic  ton. 

•*  :n. — Th.it  ,^ner  the  goods  shall  have  been  examined  as  afore- 
**  Mid,  tito  same<(haU  l>e  sent  from  the  East  India  wb«rf  on  board 
ot  liov>  i\*  be  employed  by  t!ic  Company,  the  water  side  charges 
M\\\  \v»v.\j^v'  Ivinj;  previously  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  said  goods^ 
\\\  ilct  uilt  ot  whiVh  payment,  llie  goods  may  be  stopped. 
**  j;.  .  rii.u  on  the  p.oOdH  being  sihipped,  bills  of  Jading  shall  be 
'*  KtMi^td  (t)i  tho  »amc  in  tiiplicate.by  the  comcmanderor  purser,  which 
*'  iiht\ll  bit  dohvv'ivd  to  ibe  shipper  of  the  goods  or  his  ageiir,  the 
*'  |u  I  tnii^  who  Hi|;n  iiuvh  bilN  ui  lading  bring  allowed,  if  they  tliinlc 
"  pMiprii  lo  add  llir  <t;»lKiwinf*  mctiiorandum  in  regard  to  the  deli- 
*'  UMV  oi  lh«'  K(>«nU  Ml  ihcir  ctmnipncd  port,  visi  *'To  foe  delivered 
*'  »il  ilii*  I  iMiNtKnifil  piiiM.  nrovulrll  the  dcstina:ion  of  the  ship  shall 
''  IM»I  U¥  I  hiiiv<t*^l  I'^y  ^'i^  '^'*'^'^^  India  CV>mpany  or  their  agents  abroad, 
'*  III  bv  iIm'  i^^I  ^^  <^iiy  ^'  Hit  Majesty  s  ollicers/** 

■ 

l^l  v<(H  t***'*^^  wliisllirii  lii!iween  the  period  of  1793  nnd  1*806,  the 
lii4H(  lihliti  (  i»M)i*«iiy  dill  nut  make  progressive  alterations  in  thie  facilities 
iM  !••  |ih  »*ii  M«  |Miv4ir  iiiidc-ii,  NLiording  us  experience  miglit  seem  to  re- 
t|MH*  f  i  (Im  iHii  kiiiiw  wlui  pi*(i(;res!iivc  liicilities  might  have  been  given 
l|i  llu' pfiMf*- IfMtUi,  liM  I  arvcr  foaml  any  diHicuhies;  I  have  not  met 
^\i\\  »tMV  Miffelfit  U  biiip^  ihr  yc;ir  1/9^  •  I  Imve  always  had  as  much  ton- 
ii^ii  MS  i  ili(iii|£lii  ii  itptiiAbl(\  vT  gi'od  policy  »oa  ray  pait  as  a  meichant, 

to 


It 
%« 

•I 


to  ship  to  ^ndia  ;  but  this  paper  spcafcs  for  itsrtf,  and  says,  "  Exclusive    MSw.  Vttvtes, 
**  of  that  provided  by  the  Act  of  17^8 ;"  therefore,  f  pTcecme  that  was  an  iSigr^"^ 

additional  grant  g£  indulgerice  ;  tfee're  were  regulations  in  1»€*  which  I    ^  '  uPv^i      ^ 
am  wcH  acquainted  with;  but  the  pwnt  that  t  am  desirous  tsf-spcakrng  *  .^    ~^-J 

to,  is  this,  that  I  find  from  the  year  I806  the  trade  fell  off  in  point  of 
profit,  and  therefore  I  do  in  some  degree  attribute  it  to  the  greater  faci- 
cilittes  that  were  given  in  the  year  1'806  j  I  bare  befdre  said,  that  from 
J  7^3  to  1811(5,  there  was  a  fair  profit  upon  tbe  trade  ;  tint  that  sf?ncc  the 
year  1806  to  the  present  day,  generaJly  speaking,  '1  am  suri^  that  Invcs- 
menfts  that  have  been  sent  t6  India  have  not  been  product! vc  bf  profit. 

Do  you  impute  to  the  greater  'fetitude  of  export  that  has  been  aflowed 
since  1«06,  the  decrease  of  ybnr  profit  as  a  merchant  to  those  parts?— 
X  believe,  that  since  fhfe  year  I8(56,  an  increase  of  imports  of  British 
manufactures  were  rcceiwd  m  India,  and  T  have  reason  to  kriofw,  that  a 
great  part  of  those  imports  ixere  consumed  by  the  climab  of 'the  country; 
.that  tlKre  was  not  a  ready  sa?e  for  them  :  I  was  in  correspondence  with 
onetdif  the  fiist  houses  at  Madras,  and  they  have  informed  me,  at  diJF- 
fcrent  periods,  of  *heir  having  goods  in  their  warehouses  to  an  extent 
afmninting  to  above  XlTO,obo,  and  that  information  1  bdievc  to  be 

corrects 

»       ■    ■  ■    ' 

Genefaily  spealting,  from  about  the  period  6f  1806,  hais  the  market  in  ■ 
India  forartrdes  of  British  manufacturfes  been  in  a  state  of  glut  ©r  other- - 
wise-  ? — It  has  been  in  a  srtate  bf  ^lut.  r .  '   " 


Previously  to  the  period  of  18o6,  as  a  great  exporting  merchant,  had"* 
you  found  from  the  jEast  India  Company,  regarding  it  as  a  time^^f  warfare, , 
andlookmg  to  the  poKtical  difficulties  of  the  period,  rh*i  /itiir  facilities  ^ 
trtirch  you  had  a  right  to  expect  for  the  exportat'ion  of  yoiir  merchan- 
dize ?— I'  have^in  the  dffice  at  the  East  Tndia  House* 'odcablobally  met': 
with  some  vcr^  trilling  delays,  but  they  were  very  trifl!Bcias^.td  obtaining  . 
an  order  for  4hc  shipment  of  ihy  goods,  or  my  clei'^R:  Mrrig'ob'figcci  to 
go  a  second  time;  I  have  met  with  triffing  delays  of  that  kind  ;  but  I 
never  met  with  any  obstacle  to  the  shipping  genexjflly,  ^Aincc  ihe  ytSLt 
179f3,  or  at  such  periods  as  I  think  were  fair  and  reasonable ;  eveivjncr- 
chant  would  wish  his  car^d  to  ^et  first  to  market ;  butif  l^Had-a-sttDpf : 
inyown,  and  another  man  was  in  a  similar  situation,  there Wiild  w^ 
same  sort  of  struggle.  ."j  ''-  "j -C  c^. 

Supposit^g  the  trade  tohcTaid  opcti,  would  it  more  frequently  hrfpi^en 
thiit  ine  whole  cargo  should  belong  to  a  single  trader,  or  tKaf  a 'vaiiity-'^of 
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IP^m  Davies,  tfadprs  should  be  coi>cernedin  it  ?~It  would  take  a  large  capital  for  an 
E  q,  individual  merchant,  or  an  house,  to  freight  a  ship  to  India  or  5  or  603 

Vt — '7\r — T-**'    tonsy,  which  is  the  :$niallest  class,  and  I  presume  it  is  a  risk  j  I  am  sure^^ 

at  the  present  day,  it  must  be  a  rii>kthat  no  prudent  merchant  would  em- 
bark in. 

,  Do  you  think,  that;underth€  circumstances  of  an  open  trade,  the  more 
general  trading  would  be  by  a  variety  of  owners  or  traders  on  one  ship  ? — :If 
the  trader  were  .thrown  open,  I  think  that  there  would  be  an  increased  diffi* 
ciilty^ applying  the  words  in  an  enlarged  sense,  to  what  exists  at  present  m 
obtaining  freight ;  I  have  been  offered  freight  as  low  as  ^£*4.  per  ton  ;  but 
knowing  what  I  do  of  the  Indian  market,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  induce 
me  to  send  an  investment  upon  those  terms,  nor  do  I  think  that  any  indi- 
vidual merchant  could  now  freight  a  ship  on  as  Jowterms  as  the  East  India 
Company  at  this  present  day  obtain  their  freight ;  I  am  the  proprietor  of 
a  small  ship  that  was  built  at  an  outport  at  Chester;  I  bought  her  with 
h^r  stores,  at  the  very  reasonable  sum  of  jClS,200,  by  paying  ready  mo- 
ney 'y  I  have. since  fitted  out  that  ship,  and  she  has  gone  one  voyage  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  at  a  higher  freightage  than  they  now  give 
by  nearly  JC6.  per  ton,  the  result  of  that,  was  to  me  a  losing  concern,  ber 
cause  the  Committee  should  understand,  the  individual  merchant,  to  a 
certain  degree,  becomes  an  insurer  of  the  safety  of  the  Company's  cargo  ; 
when  this  ship  of  mine  returned,  the  Company  charged  me  nearly  X6,000. 
for  damage  done  their  goods;  now,  if  this  ship  had  remained  as  a  West 
Iildia  ship,  the  very  leak  that  did  me  this  injury,  would  have  been  rather 
serviceable  to  ber  as  a  West -India  ship,  -because  it  would  have  checked 
the  dry  rot, 

* 

po  yx)u  mean  that  the  Company  are  so  circumspect  wkh  respect  to  the 
goodness  of  their  ships,  in  order  to  preserve  the  safety  of  their  cargoes,  that 
they.exact  a  degree  of  quality  and  repair  that  leaves  the  ship  owner  but  a 
very  moderate  profit  ?— -I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  fit  my  ships  as  cheap 
as  ^ny  merchant  in  London  can  do  -,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  so.  .  ^ 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  your  adventure  in  this  ship,  not- 
withstanding all  these  circumstances  of  care  and  economy,  was  t9  your- 
selt  rather  an'  onprofitable  concern  ?— -It  hds  proved  ah  unprofitable  coqt 
cern,  • 

You  are  understood  to  have  said,  that  you  apprehend  a  prudent  mer- 

cbant 
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chant  would  rarely  be  found  a  single  freighter  of  a  whole  ship  ?-^I  thi;Ak     Wml  T)avfe$\ 
not,  at  this  present  time.  •  Esq. 

In  case  of  an  open  trade,  would  not  the  ships  that  should  proceed  to- 
India  be  generally  freighted  hj  a  vartety  of  person^  ?— I  pre^me  isoi  * 

.  Supposing  a  vessel  to  be  freighted  by  a  variety  of  persoris,  mtist  they  nofj 
in:  the  nature  of  things,  frequently  be  very  dependent  upon  'eattth  oth^n? 
convenience,  subject  to  the  delay  occasioned  by  each  other,  dnd  upon  the* 
whole,  quite  as  likely  to  be  delayed,  as  in  any  instance,  accordirtg  tb'yoiirr 
— pLTience,  you  have  known  to  take  place  with  regard  to  the  Company*^ 
tra  ships,  under  the  Act  of  1793  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  they  would.  ^  V 

ff 

Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  understanding -the  nature  bf  the  trade 
to* Bombay  ?— As  a  merchant,  I  have  nfiade  consignnlents  to  Botobqiy;  f 
believe  about  1805  or  1806,  and  they  did  not  turn  out  profitable.  ' 

Do  you  happen  to  know  the  usual  cargoes:  which  commanders  of  vessCli 
take  out  to  Bombay,  what  proportion  may  consist  of  merchandize,  and^ 
if  any,  what  proportion  of  bullion  ?— I  believe  the  greater  proportiorif  i$^ 
in  bullion,  that  they  may  be  at  a  certainty  of  purchasing  a  cotton  cay^j. 
to  take  from  thence  to  Qiina.  '       '" 


ex 
ex 


.*; 


»  If  then  at  Boiiibay  th^re  wefe  an  Unsupplied  derharid  for  Britisfi  mJirtuf '. 
factures,  would  it  not  answer  the  end  of  the  commanders  to  take  out  ftuoh^'*^^ 
in  preference  to  bullion  ? — I  think  it  would,  because  I  know  that  many 
of  them  are  obliged  to  borrow  money  in  this  country  to  obtain  bullion^ 
with  ;   and  I,  at  this  period,  have  two  gentlemen  in  the  capacity  df  agents^ 
at  Bombay,  who  are  superintending  the  building  of  a  ship ;  the  btfifdiri]^* 
of  that  «hip  will  require  a  caphal  orcertainly  not  less  than\i^60;000,  stn 
it  would  have  been  extremely  convenient  to  me  to  haVe  sent  20"  or* 
X30,000  worth  of  goods  to  that  country,  rather  than  to  have  had  biMs' 
drawn  upon  me. 

Assuming  there  to  be  a  great  Parsee  population  at  Bdndbayi  ihd  ftl^t!^ 
they  assimulate  more  to  European  manners  than  any  other  tJesfcHptidti'lor 
natives,  has  not  the  Bombay  market  been  supplied  with  European  articlfeV* " 
almost  to  a  degree  of  glut,  for  several  years  past  ? — My  having  made  con^* 
signments  there,  to  a  house  of  great  respectability,  who'I  M^^4io'^ymitt 
exerted  themselves  as  much  as  any  agents  could  for  their  constituents,  and 
the  returns  having  to  me  been  unprofitable,  is  fair  ground  for  my  presum-    * 
ing  that  the  market  has  been  overstocked. 

Besides 


rj|-2S/** 
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tff^r;;.  Dj^ics,      ■  Beskle^^oiir  own- personal  adventure*  acGording<tayottf  gefyenftlrkpovivl 
*lv!q7**^'      ledge  and   communication    wiih  other  adventurers^    cu«inan(lcisc::RlMi 

cMnex^y  is  siich  your  impregsion  ?---*Such  is  die  impus-don  od  inyiBiiidi'  - 

Can  you  inform  the  Committee,  whether  the  natives  of  India  are  in  a 
progressive  and  cCpparently  inereasiiig  disposition,  to  manufacture-  atinoiig 
themselves  such  articles  as  h:ivc  been  usually  exported  ^frotn  this  couDtrv*^ 
of  British  manufactures?--*!  know  that  the  natives  of  India  possess  :8ufli<< 
clent  talent,  if  properly  directed,  to  manufacture  m^ny  of  the  things  that 
the  Europeans  require  in  that  country,  or  that  the  higher  class  of  thenar 
tives  of  the  country  may  be  inclined  to  purchase,  such  as  carriages ;  leather 
of  a«i}  sorts  tor  the  army  ;  boots  and  shoes,  I  Ihint  nearly  as  good  as.Ho- 
by'sy  watches,  I  believe  they  do  not  make  the  inside  of  the  watch»  but 
I  know  they  put  them  together  there ;  and  cabinet  ware  also ;  and  I  know 
ifo  reason  why,  if  properly  directed,  the  talents  of  the  Hindoo  or  the  Ma* 
lioAietan,  may  not  become  as  useful  in  the  making  of  atl  the  reqnmteil 
there,  as  any  mechanic  in  this  country  ;  I  need  not  add,  that  the  price  of 
labour  must  operate  powerfully. 

■ '    '■  ■      ■    ,  . 

•  According  to  your  experl<^nce  and  observation^  haft  this  d'^pcMfition  andlr 
faculty  been  increasing  or  otherwise  ?-^It  has  been  increasing  sinctf  LfirsV 
knew  India,  ccnbiderably. 


•  A- 


Assuming,  that  under  an  open  tradt,  access  to  every  d«Kription  of  Brw 
tish  subjects  would  be  given  to  India,  including  artificers  of  various  do^ 
^riptionsi  and  looking  to  the  immense  dispmportk>o-in  the  price  of  labmitt 
between  that  country  and  this,  are  you  ofopinioih  that  this-  dlspositMrf*f6 
manufacture  what  are  called  European  or  BritiMh  articles,  may  increase  to 
■iGhaMe||fee  as  materially  and  seriously  to  supercede  the  necessity  of  4in-> 
jIutBtioB-iaCo  lAdia  of  such  articles?— *I  have  of  latis  perceived,  on  tim 
part  of  traders  of  the  City  of  London,  what  I  cotiflider  too  great  an  tncli*' 
nation  to  become  merchants ;  and  I  do  believe,  that  there  are  many  of 
lims/Nind  Aiainy  of  tlie  mechanics,'  who,  if  they  had  ihe  power  of  esfab* 
Isking  ftn  tgent  in* India,  wouWconsign  some  goods  to  him,  Md  send  otii 
mmtk  taW  materiab  for  him  to  ttaiiage  ther^;  and-  iti  4K>Mequ«ii4o  of  fM 
loir:|lKGrof1aboQr  m  India,  tfceyintglit  get  tbem'wMught  up^M^atto  u^ 
dmett any  diio^  oxporttd  from  thia-comiffry.  •  .--r.  ^   -^^ 

(«Uqderttbe*«iKttiMlMlcwof  iiffopmtrtde^tnd^^iiiMiiifltf^^ 

or  all  of  the  ports  in  India,  do  you  apprehend  that  such  a  cousiMi^  MlNMI 
would  take  place  ?— That  must  be  matter  of  opinion  ;  but  I  aa  dooAomj 
i^  opinion  that  it  would  tend  to  thal^cftct. 


-  rf 
•  .1,. 


&L/fei2."»;: 


tASr^WKk  OOBtf  ANTS  AHPAtAft.  ^*^ 

ffM  tlie  natare  of  the  Indian  trade  been  such  for  some  jears  past,  as  to 

Impm  gilrco  yoa  tneoan^ement  to  ooolfmie  it»  or  diseouragoctjm^  to  «Kh 

w^itgreeiB  to  iiate  itKhK»d  yon  to^wtthdraw  yourself  frooilt  ?--*^I  had^ 

capital  exceediog  <£50,000  empkyfod  in  the  Ittdian  trade^  which  I  hiM 

.  for  the  last  three  years  withdrawn  from  it. 

t 

Inform  the  Committee  whether  your  inducement  ibr  havkig  wkfadfMM 
Ihik^coasidemble  capital,  was,  that  notwithstanding  the  continued  ^iLertioAi 
of  activity  and  enterprise,  still  the  £ast4ndia  trade  became  unprofitable  i^-ii» 
That  was  my  motiye  for  withdrawing  my  capital  s  the  •  want  of  a  fair 
mercantile  return. 

Do  you  impute  the  want  of  that  fair  mercantile  return,  to  the  extent  of 
export  to  India  ?-— I  do. 

4«  ■  ■  ■ 

Haw  you  had  any  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  the  nature  oftii^ 
ide  t^  theEaslern  Archipelago,  or  an) 
*l  have  been  at  Sumatra^  I  have  been 


tfude  t4  the  Eastern  Archipefag'o,  or  any  of  the  islands  in  the  eastemteasf 

een  at  Java  and  Batavta.  * 


Has  it  beeti  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  your  house  to  Increase  the  ex« 

Crt  of  British  manufiaustures  to  any  of  those  Eastern  Islands  ?-*«Theie  llai 
en  at  all  times  a  desire  on  the  part  of  our  house  to  increine  ottf*  tradt; 
because  we  have  had,  during  a  great  part  of  the  ttme»  a  aurphis  Capitil; 
We  wrote  to  our  correspondents  in  India  to  ask  whether  there  was  4 
chtnte  of  doing  any  good  business  in  the  Eastern  Isianda,  and  we  weM 
informed,  by  them  they  had  tried  the  experiment  s  that  there  was  a  frdti 
^Ittt  jif  ^oods  at  Madras;  fhat  thejr  had  sent  ttie  goods  toBaiMlaM4 
Ainboynaf  and  had  found  the  sales  not  productive  of  profit. 

■  ■  '"    ■         ■'         '    '  .  "  '  ■  . 

As  far  ds  your  l^nowledge  has  extended,  as  .to  the  siitee«s  «f  mtdH 

attempts  to  -export  British  manufiEictures  to  the  Eastern  Ithn#^  htro  dM^ 

or  not  succeeded  ?««-They  have  not. 

•  .  *  *■ 

.  Is  h;  yaw  opta Ion  that  the  Eastern  Islands  are  amply  aoppUedwkhaMlL 
British  faanuftcturea  as  they  requite,  atxl  at  as  chaap  %  mte  udtdm 
be  reasonably  expected  under  the  circomstancei  of  an  open  trade  i 
of  optdicfei  soi;  asd  tty- reasons  for  having  fermed  rtiat  opinli^  aM 
lately  I  had  a  sUp,  which  it  would  have  been  .my  intemt,  m  9m 
to  have   sent  to  Batavia»  but  the  captain  of  the  ship  rettonMnM 
that  he  wvMkt  be  a  ioiar  by  goin^thete^  as  the  dutami  ibr  tmottutjiiii 
vassofMiilJb 


0 


BmUt, 


fi$9  .rMI^WTBS.QF  EVIDENCE  01^  TI^E 

^Wmu^crvieis    -.    I{i  your  opinion,  would  not  a- single  cargo  of  330  or  40O;t9Df  of 
£8q«  Bfltisb  fpanufacture^^  be  a&ipuch,  orinore  than  suflicl^nt  for  all  t)Mii|t 

demands?— rA^  to  a  single  cargo  I  should  hesitate  i  but  certainly  tvp 
^^rgoes^  in  my  opinion,  would  be  more  th^n  an  annual  supply,      .     -     >' 

■ « 

If  every  subject  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  access  to   the  whole  .of 

it^  System  Archipelago,  could  the  successful  export  of  British  manulac* 

tures  be  incre^ed  to  those  ports? — I  think  not;    the  Company  haff 

granted  liceaces  to  a  class  of  ships  within  the  last  two  years,  betweca 

^venty^and..tl)irty,  to  go  to  the  eastward  o(  the  Cape  of  Good  HopQ; 

some  of  those  have  gone'to  the  Isle  of  France,  and  from  thence  to  Bifr 

tavia,  looking  more  to  the  homeward  bound  cargo  for  profit,  as  I  ara  led 

to  believe.  •  ;       -    . ' 

According  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  experience,  have  such 
«hip$  socceeded  with  regard  to  any  outward  cargo  they  may  have  taken 
of  British  manufactures  ?--^The  result  of  the  experiment  is  not  yet  well 

known.  .^ 

I  ...  ...» 

^  i)o  .yoa  conti;)ue  of  opinion*  that  the  cargoes  ortwc^  ives^ls  of  S50 
tOQS*  burthen,  or  thereabouts,  consisting  of  British  manufactures,  wotilci 
be  more  than  enough  for  their  annual  supply  ?*-!  am  decidedly  of  opiniofi^ 
that  two  vessels  laden  with  British  manufactures  would  be  morethail 
ample  for  the  supply  of  all  the  £astern  Islands:  my  reason  for  tlinft 
thinking  is^  that  I  was  at  Batavia  some  years  ago  i  the  €hip  that  I  was  .in 
arrived. there  first ;  she  ran  away  from  tl^  fleet,  in  the  hope  of  getting  to 
a  good  market,  knowing  that  if  the  three  ships  which  left  jE^oglun^ 
together  should  arrive  at  the  same  period^  they  must  hurt. each  other*;  the 
ship  that  I  was  in  arrived  there  fn-st ;  she  did  sell  part  of  the  good»that 
she  bad,  but  could  not  find  a  market  for  the  whole;  the  pth^r  twa  eiAne 
fn  about  three  weeks  after  wards,  and  I  believe  did  not»,  between  ^tiMSi^ 
sell  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  pounds  in  amount.    : .  ^. .  ,.  i  .v.;  ^.o 

4 
I 

W^  not  Batavia  considered  as  the  commercial  emporiuM  of -tiie^asMm     •      ' 
lijeas  ?7— It  was  the  great  city  of  the  Dutch.  •     i   ;',  .    'J  ' 


m         9  • 


Wa$  it  the  great  commercial  station  of  those  parts  ?«-Ye8»  it  wai^ 


If  the  trade  were  thus  throwi;i  open  toihe  eastern  seas, xk>  you  enyterlliin:  '; 

the  least  doubt  of  every  commander  of  a  ship  being  ^1^  fq  sup^y  bttar:  .    ^^ 

$df  with  tea,  if  such  were  the  object  of  his  spieculation,  w\thiM|  gPMg^  j^ 
to  Canton  ?"-!  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  would  have  the  power  of 

, ;                                               V.  t                                       obtain-  S 


H 


-  --*•■•        ■  T  ..  ..  ■  -•    ■, ■         ■  1 

,»•■■••••■  f        ».-.    1    *l         •  ■    •        ■     1 

EA%r4NDU  COMPANTft  AFPAtKS, '  i4§ 

dbtaiining  »f}  ample  suppty  of  tca^  'because  the  C^ihesertrnks  Dilght  bnn^ 
k  down  to  either  JaVa  of  Sumatra/  and"!  think,  for  Jircre/  the  Mkhr^ 
^I0oirid  give  till  possible  aid. 


i   ^ 


..J  • 


The  Committee  is  to  understand  as  your  opinion,  that  though 'hopeless; 
as  to  the  increase  of  the  export  of  British  miinufactures  to  the  eastern  s^asr, 
^a  bare  bo  d6iibt  of  the  means  of  an  unlimited  pctrcfhaslk  of  teas  therein, 
wftf hoUt  going  to  Gatitdn^  ^oold  the  party  be  so  dispoMd  ?-^Wheh  1  Wiki 
ai-featavia,  tea  might  have  been  punmased  in  almost  aayquantrfy  ; 'th^ii 
Ghmete  junks  bring  it -irom  Canton  to  Batavia;  andriiare  no  do!M 
iftFhat6ver>  if  you' were  4o  hold  out  to  them  ait  ftnfir^fe  induccirirtt,  yBti 
may  fabve  it  ill  arty  quantity  yoi2  please;'  / 


■ ' «  *"  «. « 


-  .#     -  •  •  * 


Haveywi  happened' Id  irtiakc  aiiy  Hisff rtet  experiofent  asr 'to  the  export 
of  woblfedsi  td see  with  what  advantage  you  couldexmittHinn^^^^  ^^ 


export 
*-^Yes,  I  have. 


./■,  jy: 


>   State  the  circumstances  ?«-^X  had  occasion  to  send  ^Otit  certain  soppliifi^ 
for  the  army  in  India,  among  the  rest  I  sent  out  the  flings'  ibr  'tfl^  - 
clothing ;  I  have  sent  out  at  diflferent  periods  prior  to  the  year  1 8Q6»  a 
RK'ge  quantity  of  wboltens,  but  I  found  that  tne  Cdmpdhy*  at  a!):  ti/hes 
Gould  undersell  me;  -    '    .  '*    '  i- •  -t 

* 

To  what  do  you  impute  their  thus  ufndersefting^  ybu  ? — I  presume  a  dc» 
termination  on  their  part  to  get  rid  of  a  certain  quantity  of  goods^^  because   ' 
1  do  not  believfe  that  they  purchased  upon  better  tertns  tttata  If  d!ia.j  *  ^ 

Do  you  mean  from*  an  anxiety  to  dispose  of  a  Certafrf  qiiartfifj^^c^ 
British  'produce  or  manufactures  ?-rWhat  'the  motive  of  .the  Gompiny  "*^ 
*iay  have  been,  whether  a  patriotic  niotrve,  or  whether  in  puVsjift^bf  ^Iqi 
I  shall  not  take  upon  myself  to  presume ;  but  the  fact  wa^,  that  ih^y  <ficf  ' 
midersell  me,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  they  must  haVe  lost  by  the  saf0 
of  those  cloths,  because  f  am  flfecMedljr  of  opimdrf,  thiatf  to]f '' piirj^lis^!  .^ 
Were  as  favourable  in  this  countty ,  as  theirs  could  Haivtf  \Seetii  ■  * "  '■  * " 

Were  you  induced  to  repeat  the  experiment,  or  did  you  'dBahdbi¥'ft!i)^^ 
hope  of  rivaiship  with  the  Company  ?— Nq  ;  I  think  it  would  haverbuppn,- 
idleon  thepart  of  an«  mdivtdoai  ifaei'chanf^  to  anenmt  tb  <rbpc^  Wi|lti%^ 
sovereigns  of  the  country.  •     '   ^  •'■'  '  v'    -^ -^^-"^i^-- 

'  You  meart-thi*;  witW  thaPsofri*  of  patriotism  on  tKi^ptotdf  tfre^Cwrtf^ 
those  attempts  to  give  every  possible  chance  to  the*  export  of 'fi'ritrsfr  ma- 
■   '  -  4  N  2  nufactures, 


«H  MINUTES  OF  EVrOANCt  ON  TBE  ■'. 

■  ibd  m'W      .-...rr,   vii  o^ii:n  :,■  ■    .  .  -.■■ ,,   .  ; 

fc^f-i^y  ■■  uttoi  ejia  na  oth^r  object;  ^c  a  inerchant,  when.j^peal  ,  to 

^.M<!!>Qtist,.of  bis  amor  patriie..i3  idle.^  I  found  tti^.I  coi  the 

r^'U.f^wagmVf'..  .A _,:.■,.-..■'.  .■-.    -  v-  ■'    r,..  \  ■■:  -■  ■., 

r.  :.  ij,i,|^d^^gjt()]fpur -known  high  character  aod  station  in.societ// have 

vivzl  ¥M*^be,le^ii,peft>903l  .interest^. one  way  or  .the  oihcr^  ;h  ihis^q'u'estion. 
befweeo  Qpfiniog  the  trade. to  the  out-ports^  .91-  keeping  it. as  it  isr — You 
put  the  question  seriously  to  me  as  a  gentleman  ;  I  will  tell  you,  it   was 

'•■■'.  -.'iViP^^^^i^^OT  {jovernoient  to  have  dra.wn  a,  plan  more  beneficial  to  my 
inoivlciuai  Interest,  than  the  propositions  that  Haye  been  laid  bfifere  t,h<t 
House  of  Commons,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  j  I  am  "the  chief  proprietor 

■ji    -r^^  t>vo  41209  .tofi  sbipsj  if.theadvantages  connected  with  the  patronage 

V.j  .'-f>^':9'00;t9njehip»  are  done  away,  UEO^es  them  much  more  valuable  a& 
to  the  patronage;  t  have  a  small  ship  now  engaged  in  ^he  Cdmpany's. 
employ,  which  I  am  very  desirous  of  disposing  of,  and  I  think  others 

' ;:, .    fiaFryine  the  trade.oq,  .may  give  me  an  opportunity  of  selling  lie;i;  oq  more 

•,Tj    •^TOiu^e^terma, ...    .      .  , .       , 

Hien^  as  far  as  you  have  a  personal  interest,  it  would  be  to  support  the 
lesolutions  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons  .' — It  would. 

■hnr.  -.:    <:■■■•':..--       ■    ■-  .  - 

(Examined  by  the  Committee.)    ■ 

— ^  rijriJf!?VAvoti}4y9^  consider  Jtobeafair  mercantile  profitupon  acqnsignmcnt 
;  ;-^.yv;f>^Lg<iodsfroni^hi^  country  to  liidia?— From  12  to  13  per  cent. :  when  I 
poi)BlijiRMk;pf/pw(|t,;t:9f,ceane,  divert  it  of  all.charge*.  ■ 

1-)bi4n03  Lui(  :\.-  1    .'ji;'     ,,.-■: 

Qi -iUBm  I?^1^t^cp,^a4  th?  profit,  upon  consigpmentsto  India  fallen  off  since  the. 

-seci&vJfiarvii8PP.?T^iPPC  ihe'y^ar  1806,  1  believe,,  generally  seeakiog,. the 
consignmebts  from  Eiu;land  to  the  East  Indies  have  not  been  productive^ 
of  any  profit ;  I  am  decidedly  of  opthion,  taking  the  average  from  the^ 

.^eboosXRf^(t^^@'t9J^Pfc^c'^(  day«.that  no  house  that  has  made  consigmneDt^ 

33iiii]iiffl°i?V^'^'f^'^^^"^  ^^  ^^  (>o)t'of  the  East  Indies^  has  cleared  arair  mer- 

'^'■x\^mmWiK^i.y.  ■  ...  : 

ladtiiuil  wjj  nQiin\ .';:  •;,.  ^  .c-  -    -  ■        ■  ■  .  .  ,      ■,  .        , .       .      ..:,..... 

biuow  iiPi|fl.y5}iir«?eive.i|ie  Ktiima  tar.T/WiX  cotisicnfiievti  tp  Indi^iti  hills  or  in, 

j;  -to  n4«W.i?7Tyff»?!»j'x/tt  \  ■..,-..  -,   .J 

Has  not  the  exchange-for  remittances  £rodi1bi^hwi)  T^  lAiliwotireble 
iT-jifT  fi>T  Kime  yean  pfat  ?*-It  hai. 


n'mi&m!!^mm;inr^       ,  ,„'*« 


.in  the  fic8t  ins^cfe,  up6k  tise  sale  orthe'gool9dr  e^^i^%id^,  in'dSt^fibsing 
^f  bis  goods  in  India,  is  guided  by  the  exchange  back,  heeaAsey^f^Wkether 
:th^  rupee,  ipay  be  2^.  or  2s.  6(L  becpnoes  a  matter  of  calculation  ;  whether 
.(be  p9gp4a  is  Is^  6(/«.x>r  9s.' 6d.  betbnAies  a  mattet* of  calc^af idAh  flind  it  is 
'.customary  for  a  meri;h^nt  in  India^  in  disponing  of  hiis  gbbds/ 'l(b  ^Mf  how 
inany  poundS' sterling  so  matiy  rupees^ will  pixxldce  to  hinat^  '-"^  vaj-jU 

:  ,;}s  not  the  Bombay  rdpee  reckoned  at  2s^  6d.  in  f h^  s^es  of  Hi^d$  by 
t)ie  mvpiqe  ?r— It  1$.  "    .* 


What  has  been  the  general  rate  of  remittance^  at  which*  you  have  re* 
iteiv^  your' returns  from  JBombay  ?*^I  think  they  have^^aried  (t6rsi2s.  6d. 
ia2s.fiiL  ' '  '         ^ 

Reckoning  the  remittance  at  2^«  2d',  what  loss  would  arfse  iipon4t  com« 
pared  with  the  exchange  at  2s.  6d»  being  the  rate  at  whichrthe:  g^  are^ 
estimated  in  the  sales  by  the  invoice  ? — ^I'hat  is  a  mere  matter  of  calculat- 
ion j  a  rule  of  three  sum*. 


.  Have  the  goodness  to- state  the  di&reneeper  cent.  F^— Bet  ween  l&'andi 
16  per  cent. 


Do  not  you  consider  this  a  loss  sustained;  driving  (ilx>m^th(^  i^lit^nce 
As  I  before  said^  I  considered  the  general  loss  upoa  the^le/bf  Hi^  g^  ^ 
because,  in  the  sale  of  my  goods,  it  would  be  mere  itiatteridf  eltldilation 
whether  the  rupee  was  at  2s.  Sd.  or  2s..6d»;  if  at  2s.  pcf.  I  shoi^d  consider 
that  my  goods  sold  for  a  certain  smaller  sum,  and  if  iitt  oBSr^^k^  made  to 
me,  I  should  make  a  higher  demand  for  my  gobdis  crij^ridl^/Wconse* 
qucnce  of  the  exchange  being  so  much  lower.       ;'         '  •' a'^f?- 1 

Asa  merchant  always  calculates  the  sum  he  Ir-.^^ 
would  the  exchange  bemg  favourable  OFc^'herWisc^t  at  wh^h  f^^ 
is  made  from  India,  affect  the  amount  of  the  profit  oi^  los^  uHhiaitely  ?-«» 
A  ,.      r-t^    _  .    T  ,     ,1.  ,    •  .    jonsideratiopjJic  number 

m  would 
-of  au 

certain  capital  in  Bntain. 


T*-.-^*  *5;^.:]  >,V/.    ;ji.i:nA  t{il     'theoi 
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JFrn.  Daviesy       Then  you  would  make  up  your  profit  and  loss  account  on  youfbiUs  bc- 
E«q.  iDg  realized  in  Britain  ?— Certainly. 

Would  not  therefore  a  difference  of  exchange  of  from  13  to  15  Oct 
cent,  affect  that  account  favourably,  or  otherwise  ? — I  ha%'e  before 
stated,  that  in  selling;  an  investment  in  India,  I  should  be  guided  by  thfe 
number  of  pounds  sterling  that  I  could  obtain  in  India,  that  is  tbe  certain 
amount  of  a  bill  of  exchange  ;  whether  that  amount  was  at  75.  6d*  thfe 
pagoda,  or  95.  6d.  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  calculation  with  me,  not  oif 
consideration,  because  if  the  exchange  was  low^  I  should  make  an  higher 
demand  for  my  article  ^  if  the  exchange  was  hi^^b,  I  should  make  a  lower 
demand :  I  should  be  content  with  a  certain  profit,  and  whether  that  came 
in  the  2>hapc  of  price  or  of  exchange,  would  be  to  me  a  matter  of  in^ 
dilTcrcncc. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  or  any  other  merchant  have  it 

in  your  power  to  command  what  price  you  please  for  your  goodsinlnctia? 
— Certainly  he  has  not  the  power  of  commanding  the  price  there,  but  he  has 
the  power  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  best  price,  and  guiding  his  own, 
actions  as  to  the  attainment  of  that. 


of  exchange  must  always  be  an  object,  but  it  still  comes  to  the  hame  thing; 
a  man  i^  di^po  ed  to  sell  his  investments  at  a  much  lower  per  centag^  of 
profit  when  the  exchange  is  hi^jh,  than  when  it  is  low  ;  the  markets  may 
be  such  as  to  force  a  man  to  do  that  which  he  would  do  but  unwillingly; 
yet  I  consider  that  the  matter  of  exchange  is  nothing  to  the  seller^  for  the 
r^  asons  I  have  before  stated. 

'  Is  H  of  n*^  importance  whatever  to  ttie  sdter  what  w  the  rate  of  exchange 
at   which  \v*  is  enabled   to  bring  back  the  proceeds  of  his  goods  to  thra 
country  ?; — If  yog  ask  me  as  a  merchant  possessed  of  a  lac  of  pagodas  or 
a  lac  of  rup-es,  then  the  exchange  is  a  matter  of  great  consecjuence ;  if 
r  had  a  thousand  pounds  worth  of  gooils,  that   which  coat  me  a  rfioiKand 
pminds  sterling  money,  I  should  say,  if  lean  jfetjCf,  150  for  these  roorfs^ 
it  wifl  be  what  F  ctm^iider  a  fair  profit  ;  then  f  look  to  the  ponnds^  stvrlihg;- 
it  is  a  mere  matter  of  calculation  whether  the  rupee  i«  2^.  6rf.  or  9t.  arf.,^ 
nrv  ohVct lih)  ijet  thvhightrsl  price,  but  whether  rhegentk-man  in  India 
wiih  wliom    I   deal,  calls  a  certain  bit  of  silver  '2f;  3c/.  or  £f;  6(/.  rcgwda'. 
mw- only  maitnuch  as  so  many  go  towards  the  pound  sterling,  because  I 

have 


iiajni.  tf  f etyrrv  tef.  capital  bmlc  *o  Brksfln,  where  It  is  the  pound  sterling,    frm.  Uftoies^ 
and 'not  the  rupee,  which  is  of  eftecr.  ^^^' 

'.  Doe^not  the  number  of  pounds  to  be  realized  In  this  country  ^^cpcnd 
upon  the  rate  of  exchange  at  which  bills  are  drawn  ?— No,  I  think  it 
depends  upon  the  nominal  value  which  you  attach  to  a  rupee*    *    " 

If  a  man  sells  hts  goods  in  India  at  a  loss  of  .fifteen  per  cent,  upon  the 
invoice,  and  suffers  a  further  loss  of  Hfteen  per  cmt.  by  the  exchange  at 

f 

ihould 
not  take  the  excl)ange  at  all  into  consideration. 

« 
In  all  cases  wQuld  ypu  not  previously  inform  yourself  of  the  rate  of  ex- 
change^ and  calculate  the  profit  or  loss  upon  thd  same  before  you  fix  the 
price  of  your  merchandize  ? — Certainly  ;  because  the  profit  or  1oj>s  u^on 
that  must  depend  upon  the  value  cf  the  currency  of  that  country ;  it  rs  so 
Connected  with  profit,  you  cannot  divide  tkein* 

When  you  consign  goods  to  India,  are  they  not  realized  in  the  first 
ipstance  in  money  o£  that  country  ?— -I  presume  they  are. 

:  Do  hot  your  agents  then  purchase  bilk  on  England,  with  the  proceeds 
6f  itioie  goocTs^  Tor  a  remittance  to  you  ?— -Not  at  ail  times,  my  agents 
have  made  me  a  return  frequently  by  their  own  bills. 
•  • 

Do  they  ntit  then,  as  your  agents,  purchase  the  bills  fi-om  themselves  on 
your  account  ?— If  it  can  be  called  purchasing,  they  may  do  so* 

Is  it  not  clear  then,  that  yoiip  ukimafte  profit  must  depend  upon  the 
realization  in  India,  and  on  the  rate  at  which  biHs  are  then  purcnased  or 
obtained  for  a  reioittaoce  to  your-»-My  profit  or  loss  must  aepend  apon- 
(he  number  of  .pounda  sterling  whkh  1  receive  back. 


Will  not  that  number  of  pounds  be  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  r^to 
of  exchaq^e  at  wbicb  the  billi  are  driwn  ?->-*I  presuiM  noti  beeabse  if  th^ 
exchange  is  much  ia  Hmtow  of  Eoghttd^  a  less  price  would  1M  bsked  foe 
tfie  goods, 

WottUnotft  ^\\df9m%:fmtltiimMJ§$^0d^  'in 

'  "  ^'^  pounds 


ffm.  XMMf,  podnds  •terlinf  tihan  one  dnwrn  «t  Sft'Stf.  ^— Moit  certtMy,  tih  ft'^TicA 
flkq       ■  •auirfberdf  nipaes. 

WouM  not  that  aflfect  jrour  profit  and  loss  account,  on  making  it  up  here  ? 
'  •«»'l'  am  of  «pinloR  not,  for  the  reasons  1  before  stated. 

f  A  the  Comiwttee  to  understand  it  would  be  equally  the  same  to  you,  to 
i«  get  A  bill  at  SjTa  9A  the  rupee,  as  at  2s.  6(L  i'^i  must  beg  leave  to  asik  for 
«mftt  1  am  to  get  Aat  bill. 

For  a  rupee  ?— No  i  there  would  be  a  difference  of  four-pence  in  the 
exchange. 

Would  not  that  difierence  be  an  addition  to  your  deduction  from  the 
profit  on  the  making  up  }t>ur  uhimate  account  of  the  adventure  in  this 
.CjOttOtry  i'^A  think  it  would  nut  interfere  with  my  profit^  owing  to  the  pre* 
vloun  tttlculations  which  1  should  inake» 

What  rate  of  remittance  \^iis  rt^lized  by  the  specie  which  you  allude  to 
n  having  been  sent  by  you  to  Bombay,  on  account  of  the  tfhip  built  by 
yuu  there  i — I  did  nut  send  specie,  bills  had  t>een  drawn  upon  me. 

At  what  rate  of  exchange  have  those  bills  been  drawn  upon  you  P— I 
Ihink  about  Itior  J^n JOOO  have  l>een  drawn  at  six.  'J^^.;  1  am  speaking 
from  memory,  and  ilieretbre  may  not  l>e  <)uiie  accurate ;  6  or  TjOOOat 
*2s.  Sf/.,  and  some  few  thousands  at  :2r.  uV. 

.  ■  ■ 

Do  not  you  consider  that  a  very  favourable  rate  of  exchange  for  you  ? 
rr^Vw,  Ido.  .  ?  •       '  •    . 


m    • 

Were  not  those  bills  negociated  partly,  if  not  principally,,  through  the 
same  hands  by  whom  the  bills  remitted  to  you  tor  the  sale  of  yb\ir  goods 
wrrc  obtained  ?— iThe  bills  remitted  tor  the  sale  of  my  goods  were  through 
^e  Jly^ppe  of  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Com^iany  t^  those  biUs  were  drawn  upon 
nieny  a  Captain  John  Money,  whom  1  consider  n(^y  agenttheze,  and  who 
is  to  command  this  ship  when  buiiu 

-  ■  » -   ■         " 

Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge,  ^t  Gfptain  John  Money*  negodated 
those  drafts  almost  wholly  through  the  means  uf  Forbes  and  Company  ?«-*^ 
J  Imve  e?ecy  reasoqi  to  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 


^  •  i  WW^ M 9^t  hunt aadciaiBBty  00BsaJfiia>ip ri*titn  fti fte  tAdtfnt  in 
*jv     ;  poundi 


♦  -^Ifl^v  , 


at  the  exchange  of  2s.  Qd.  instead  oi  2s.  2d.,  2^.  2fiy 3ni||l.itiK«  iMgi«|M 
Bombay  nipeeP-^Certainly.  '  -     ;^ 

WomlcTit  not  l||»i»^iDade%4»(r49^^ 
you,  if  tbey  had  been  so  dnoNrai— -Yes^  I  gfesume  it  yrouUU         r 

bay  havf  b.'eii»:4»?ociirabk  in  LiHidon  for  the » last  faaaQpfc.uiykl>#l  t 
think  they  have  varied  fVom  iK  94i  iQi^aboitf  24.  6df  p  h|Ut  mk  th^  V^'^ 
:  am  90i.>ecy  well  tnfiDRBMsL  *     •  -  ^*    '  -  >   **  "•^^ 

.  .)^JM  o^sp^ption  of  ^ods*  weie  jfour  Mnsigifiiients  ta  Bonibajr  CQi»» 
^-'p^iised  of  piinoipaliy  ^^-^^Oliey  consi^  of  a  J«na^iu£fMlii»  iliiilM^fjMK 
s^^Aies,  and^^hcr  articles ;  it  ia  a  detail  of  trade  wi|iclf^«:^  partMT  AWH%ea 
^i|Hwr4hf»^ «)^9ctf  hi  I  vbaliaivaB  chatty  shoesy  picMes»^4»fi mI'^^^ 

a4>iaet  ware,  have,  fofsaed  a  partf  iyifei^fcpwr.'thepfl'vwja  w^^/fmrnt^  ^ 

inioes^aodrlnaadiay^/  .  - ..  .      r 


•^        V 


Art  fiat  those  articles^  with  the  exceptTon  of  brttadies,  lial^la  lor 


by  reraainia^  long  in  india unsold  Pr^Yep,  th^  are*-     '  ^  -      -*  :v  »?*>t; 


•      ¥ 


A- 


i  iiave^iol  j^wbheAN  of  simA^^  I«aAaM  e» 

ihetr  arrival^  a|^  a  very  y dtt  ad»a>ice^^'44ati»fh^  IbWut 

lif>l»te  yeafs  I  faave^oot  -heard  ^f any  setitng  at  a'fi^at  a<l vafiSi^^^^  ^^^ 

.  ^ITh^a  ,tbe]|  are  nalrsold  imoeiediaiely  upon  their  arMval^  ill  it  pot  af 
JIgpipfl  tii|^jttapeits»JKltfia97l^^ 

certainly  consider  it   a  sign,    because  I  have  no  doubt  fslfhne^^^enHon 
of  my  agents  there^  for  their  owq  jsakes  ^d  (ouiej  in  doioe  thrbe^t 
.^  thejf*  «4iWd*^-"- V:' "■■    ■•    -  >  '-  -^■'''r  ■■'-'  '■^^''•\'<  *-.'''f^  ^''^^  f^^ 


as  froia24"to40  rtmeet  ■  i!k9|Mft(^-«S«i' t^lMM^h^WtW  lb>%mi^Md 


iho&erfKitCff. 


•■  -        I  .    J" »-      I , 


Have  ]R<M  not.  atoAOT  titne*r  ^Mardof  it*b«me  sold  as  higji  a%  fen 

What  kind  ol  goodi  «Miftd7bil4atei'  ce'^lb^<  JOfiftiiHiatgllfc^lie 
pitfchaae  o£.«ottF  Mtuf«inj|  invettmcBt  ? — foi  the  oieaenr  staHaijdF  ibe 
■f;hipwMiBati  .^TiiiMli  li  iWi  <lip|lli*ll  mk*^m'm[  nm 
-  ;  *  O  good 
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^9n.Davie0^    goods ;  but  if  I  did  take  goods,  they  should  consist  of  lead,  furs,  smalts, 
£^<1*  a[nd  glass  ware. 

Are  there  no  other  British  manufactures  you  would  be  disposed  to  take 
to  China  ? — Excepting  ijlass  ware,  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  that  I  think 
would  be  productive  of  profit. 

Would  not  you  take  woollens  to  China  for  sale  ? — I  believe  that  wool- 
lens are  not  permitted  to  be  sent  to  China  by  an  individual ;  that  it  is  a 
trade  reserved  by  the  Company  to  themselves. 

.  Is  not  the  trade  to  China  in  woollens  considered  a  losing  one,  on  the 
part  of  the  Company  ? — Ihave  heard  it  so  rumoured,  but  I  have  had  no 
means  of-ascertaining  the  fact. 

To  what  extent  do  you  suppose  a  commander  of  an  Indiaman  would 
take  woollens  to  China,  if  he  were  permitted  so  to  do  ?— That  is  so 
much  matter  of  opinion,  that  I  can  scarcely  say  it  would  depend  upon 
the  man  ;  some  of  them  are  prudent  traders,  others  are  more  specula- 
tive. 

Would  not  you  yourself  prefer  taking  woollens  to  any  other  articIe,^ 
particularly  camlets  ?•— Having  made  one  experiment  in  opposition  to  the 
East  Fndia  Company,  I  should  not  feel  disposed  to  try  a  second. 

Would  not  woollens  yield  a  better  remittance  than  any  other  article  ? — 
I  havie  not  had  any  means  of  ascertaining  that  fact,  nor  have  I  given  my- 
self the  trouble  to  inquire  into  it,  knowing  no  particular  good  could  arist^ 
to  me  in  my  trade  from  so  doing. 

What  is  the  fine  usually  imposed  by  the  Company  upon  their  command^ 
ers  cr  ofHcers  who  carry  camlets  and  other  woollens  to  China  ?— ^I  really 
do.  not  recollect  to  have  heard  a  captain  or  an  officer  speak  of  any  fine 
having  been  levied  upon  him  for  having  so  done. 

Have  you  never  heard  of  a  commander  or  officer  being  fined  for  taking 
a  few  camlets  to  China  ? — I  recollect  having  heard  that  a  captain-p  who  la 
now  a  director,  had  been  smuggling  either  camlets  or  woollens;  but  whe-^ 
thcr  he  was  punislicd  by  Hnc  or  not,  I  really  dcinot  know. 

Ilavcypu  ever  ^c^^d  of  from  one  to  thcee  guineas  a  piece  havinrgrV. 
been  charged  upon  such'  camlets  ?-*I  never  haVe  heard  oranjr  •pocific  fuqp-u. 


b€flngchat^^d;'but  1  have  heard  IhifscMhe  of  the  ci^         and'  of!feer»    /5^^^ ''ttflSJ^tTJe-^i 
have  smuggled  camlets,  and  that  for  so  doing  they  paid   a  certain  fee  't&  J^\^- 

the  officer  who  was  on  board  the  ship  in  the  Rirer.  ^.^^-y. — . 

■  /  •      *  .  .^  .  *  •  •  *  5 

Is  there  any  article  that  a  coramander-or  officer  is  n<rvr  |>ermitted  to- rate 
to  China,  that  he  can  take  there  with  any  prospect  of  adv2latflgfe;ex^j[»tihj^' 
perhaps  a  few  flints? — I  really  do  not  know. 


'•     ■    :'■..  it      fill--- 


Are  they  permitted  to  take  tin  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

Is  this  part  of  the  trade  also  monopolized  by  the  Company  ?— -The  tin, 
trade  is  reserved  to  the  Company. 

Have  you  not  heard  that  the  exports  of  woollens  and  tin  to  Chin«  hf- 
the  honourable  Company,  have  been  of  late  years  very  much  increased  ?7-* 
Yes,  I  have  so  heard.  V 

Are  they  not  found  to  answer  better  as  a  remittance,  than  sending  s|it^'^* 
cie,  or  having  bills  draw  from  China  upon  the  directors   here? — As'ntt 
profit  was  likely  tp  arise  to  me  as  a  merchant,  from  such   an  inquiry,^! 
never  tiave  made  it. 

Do  you  know  what  is  usually  charged  by  the  Conrpany  to  their  coHi^'^ 
manders  and  officfers  upon  their  hainewaidiAiFerti*ent^ftetfaChifW^?A^' 
The  duties  vary  upon  difFefentarticles,  /r 

How  much  per  cent,  do  they  amount  to  in  the  aggrc^teiipott  teis  ^f^  ^ 
A«  a  part  of  the  privilege  granted  by  the  Company  bttirs^biife^ duty;  ^felntt-^' 
another  pait,  I  believe,  another  duty,  and  a  third  part,  a  differctit  duty';'  ' 
I  cannot  answer  that  questioii  satisfactorily  to  myself  withovit  referring  to 
documents.  *  '      '■  -.  -^'' 

Could  you ;^tate  nearly  about  th*  aggnegate  fioioutxt  per  i^bt^  of  ^df^^**; 

whole  r — 1  really  cannot.  .    '^"  '  ^  v"  •'^^''• 

WouM  not,  ia  your  opiiiion,  the  export  of  "wooilens  ind  *tlfr-by  thie  ^tnv 
manders,  and  officers  of  the  honourable  Company's  ship^;  be^>biM^id^i4^^  ^ 
increased  if  tht  C)mpany  were  to  withdraw  the  restrictioii  opbhthe^  ^ej^*'^ 
portatiM)  of  thinUoCh'ma?-— Perhftpi,^ftiom  neeessity,--^the^^*fa5^ 
duced  so  to  <^o,  because,  I  believe,  all  of  them  have  n^t  sufficient  com* 
ma  d  of  cajMtal.  to  purchase  arsufficient  quantity  bf  spc^  ^Hfti^'tO^tm. 
to  buy  iheir  return  cargo.  .;;/.;[    ;  -T^-vift^od 
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m9  icnnnss  of  mOEKce  &k  tok 

Wm.  Awfaf,        Amihe.voollras  uid  tin  fmndwEcd  for  T«Mly'moncy<^nenHy,  ar  at  W 
''"'fiRqf'     -'  credit? — The  termcupon  wMch the  Company  buf,  I fc«ve act  token  lite 
*^     -y'.  .■  *    trouble  to  make  myself  acquainted  with. 

.  Ifl  wllifi^.  |;«>ods  bf  cbe  invoice  w.  Iw^,  it  it  unai  t»  deduct  «he  di-i- 
oaoat  aaii  dnwbaclu?*—!  Miore  not. 

You  have  informed  the  Committee,  that  a  number  of  vessels  of  550 
tons.-  from  Great  Britain,  gvtng  to  the  itUndtw.UK  lodiaa  AvcUpeJago, 
might  if  they  wished,  find  any  quantity  of  tea,  by  means  of  ine  Chinese 
junks,  in  those  seas;  do  yoa  koov^  or  ve  yeu  abk  froai  ntiaractory  in- 
formation, to  acquaint  the  Committee,  wWther  thcK  ane  means  for  eo»-' 
trpui.  by  manifestB,  clearances,  or  other  revenue  checks  amongst  thoGc 
iii^ntifft,  on  lucb  iltidi  trade,  if,  iriim  dinppointraent  in  their  specula tioriE, 
tlw  (t^ninvndcrs  of  ihtMc  venelB  should  have-receune  to  such  pra^ticec  f 
-rj.know  lh9t  at  present  there  are  not  such  checks^  and  to>phioectiecfap 
around  the  coast  of  tlie  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  would,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  be  a  most  expensive  expwiiaeirt,  anW  in  my  opinion 
a^Koly'  ^practicable  y  bfkcatise  the  Malays  are  eager  after  gain,  anid  L<lo 
fitq\if  betieve,  from  what  L  have  aean  of  them,  ihat  thene  arc  Mine  of 
their  priests  that  would  convert  their  places  of  worship  into  warchouaoii^, 
if  it  were  possible  to  g^in  by  so  doing. 

jire,you  sufHclently  acquainted  with  the  prodaoc  of  the.  tslMrfs  ia  that* 
•ea%  to  knuw  whether  any  quantitjc  of  dn  mighc  not  be  pracured  Avm 
Banca,  at  a  considtrahly  lower  rate  than  it  could  be  imported  from  Great 
Britain  i — Yes;  I  ticlicvc  large  qvantirmof  tin  a»j  be  obtaiMalat  Bitica, 
mt^  cfiFctcd  -tft  0»M,  •»•«  40  uadcrapU  thM  awt  ^mn  Gnat.Bntmti ..  ■ 

.l^<,-i^goOdom»t«Miirwhat  ^oontidatta)  be-tfaeivtriasic  idM. 

of  the  Bumbay  rupee,  cbrapatcd  with  the  inuDe;  of  this  country  J>— Aft  • 
Br-tish,  cucK-hant,  1  only  can  consider  it  as  to  its  relative  value  to  the 
^a^atedmgs  qi  iDy.amJ.«Bf(cfiiuiikntioa.k.beMsno«ifa«rvd«e.'' 

^  Do  opt  all  Cjoins  bear  an  intiinsic  value  as  well  as  a  relative  value,  in 
cacUn^'f— 1  nine  again  aay,  «anrcham/i  Imw  opt  tafcsDthB^  or 
fiM»d  the  neceMi^  fm  atkisg  it,  into  kj  consitknitoa. 

^y ih^iwat accumt warn ihathyyc bum ■iHji  o< the  BwnNy iijui^ 
b^t^  HM<QuMry;«9d  ia  India,  iti  iqtiiwc  v^lprMfSMtaiaMl  «B  i«{ 


XACT-INDFA  COMt^AWTS  APTAIRS.  •SJ 

Tou Tiafl  ptirchafied  an  investment  of  goods,  of  theTalue  of  jtl,OtlO  in    ^^.  Dd^vtis 
*hh  (ioiirtrrjr.  h6v^  rtXidi  wdnld  it  imouiw  'tD,rat  'llw  ^exHhtogoj^liWtc       ,t^>IMi 
mentioned/  itt <he  tnoney  of  Iffdfel^^^cfrt  diotiwrtd  ppees;^ '     .^T -  -^  t-b  > . 

*  .     /.    11       ■.  :       r   V  J!  ;    .,  ,ij-,£.  .    .  ,J    MtQiH*  I J 

Supposing  this  investment  to  "have  tealifced  Vhat  stim  oF  ten  t'hou^nd 
rupees  in  Indtai  and  tllat  this  antptrrit  wene  tttmwd  to  y6vk  Vkp^^itUth  Ao 
rupee,  how  much  would  this  amount!  to/ anci  realize  to  ^ew,5ii^poiJn4t>t> 
sterling  in  England  ? — J?1,125. 


a^.  orf.  how  mucn  wouia  you  tnen  realize  in  £ingiana,  i 

rcfurn  i>f  rlie  cohsignmeititlrt  questidh  }—£h'iBXi.     '  ^^\  ^^^  -^^Ini;! 

Then  would  you  not  Kive  g^ned  a  gf^rer  pr6*t1n  tlle'5ni^itl$fa{«*i) 
han  in  the  other,  in  pounds  sterling;  in  England,  by  this  higher  >raitl|'«dfi 
xchange,  if  you  redciyed  £\/lMin6he  tftrtanw,  arid  dtfly'if  r»TM  kl/^ 


than 

cntirely  a  bullion  transaction.  '•  hnuorr. 


On  the  goods  jou  exported  to  India  in  the  Gompany*s  ships,  what 


i>f 


Has  ttajTaiBp  pT  freight  hwn  of  late  yrtiK  increased  ?— ^or  the  kst 
three  years  1  have  not  made  any  shipment  tofHtfhHa^  *  tttt^^frf;''tffl«- 
fore  I  am  not  v^ery  well  informed  upon  that  poinr;  bat  I  beficticf*  BUlff^ 

htfe^m^yctymuth-wid^^  ..    ;;:^-.  .:.'.-..;  t.  ,«DnEa 

Did  any  increase  take  place,  subsequent  to '^We*  yrfAi**t«8(V*^ilhWiW 
thcL  last  period  at  which  you  traded? — I  have  generally  preferred  a' 
piiTg^  goods  bh-fte-regd  oh  m:6ntii  tifWiSir  tkBtf,\hdl 

ratte  of  iirfutatlec  htemgiamtic* lowtit ;  attd* f  tWrfk  ^i^'ttrI<te,''grfft " 
spvakmgi  has  Veti^abbfrt  £i:0  pet  ttm-:  ttie  CSnrijJifay  m  ftiii\:'Hii9i  .- 
allow  freight  upon  lower  terms ;  the  regular  ship*  tri  the  SDO'tof^  kti^  . 
which  are  manned,  armed,  and  fhted  in  a  soperior  Tnanuerr  to  what  ihe 
extra  ^hips  aFtfVtfce  different*  betwtii  4h«''t<ir6  %;i  Klfif^ii^Afiiftrf^iw 
^rton  thcontwartJ-fhroht.  ^  -^  '     ■  -  /'""^  i   -T^.rjncJRto 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  insutaftce  updtt  a 
mra  Arp  ?— Thd  regufei-  sfti*p  isinstrretf  ^th;g^^n^^ 
tc  19  per  ttmt:   1  bcfew  ttWtt  ttirre  W*irtt  Wt^i^  w. 


♦  i  • 


» ■  i 
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n.  Davits,    House,  who  having  good  bMsinf««  to  do  get  the  exria  <  hips  insured  at  the 

Esq.  same  rate  :  but  in  my  opinion  t'-rrc  is  a  considerable   distinction;  the'w 

"~v- — -*      being  enabled  to  do  so,   I  aitnouit  lo  rue  eage;nesi  of  ^j>ccuIation  j  but  as 

an  urdf  rwriter  myself,  ',  s'  (luld  co f«Klcr  the  ri^k  nc  ir' y  three  or  four  per 

cent,  mure,  being,  as  we  are,  at  war  wrii  America. 

Siippt'fling  a  me'chint  lo  go  to  India  fcr  ihc  purptjse  of  a  return  ctxefl 
from  tlunce,  w<nild  he  not  be  ^atlsfied  to  iCLei\c  frime  cost  on  the  en- 
ports  from  tliiMDuntry  ro  ndia,  if  the  returns  yielded  him  an  adeiuue 
profit  upon  tlic  whole  voyage?  I  presume  that  the  original  object  of  the 
merchant  would  be  ro  nbLain  a  fair  return  of  profit ;  and  whether  it  wu 
tlerivcd  fri'tii  the  ouiwaiJ-l>oond  in^isio'tni,  or  die  homewaid- bound 
cargo,  would  be  a  ni.iiici  ot  pcr't-ci  indiifnente,  so  that  ultimately,  oa 
the  return  of  tiie  bhip,  a  fair  prulii  wi'^s  produced. 

If  a  loss  were  to  ociur  upon  the  export  cargo,  would  not  that  be  de- 
ducted from   the  hiine  pru6t,  in   the  u-ual  niodc  uf  mercantile  specu- 
lation ? — Yes,  certainly;  anitrchint  dues  not   make  up  an  account  of  aa 
'  I  adveniurc  until  he  gets  pussi-siion  ut  his  returns. 

In  the  early  part  of  your  evidence  you  stated,  that  you  coniidered  frooa 
12  to  13  per  cent  to  be  a  fair  mercantile  pinfit  upon  an  adventure;  fa/f 
Itow  long  a  peri<  d  of  time  do  you  suppo:>e  youi  capii.il  to  he  employed  ia 
9uch  an  adventure,  or  in  the  obtaining  of  that  profit  ?— Kightcea  iuonth» 
I  should  consider  the  period. 

Tou  mean  then  toexilude  from  your  mind  the  legal  rate  of  interest  for  . 
money  during  ihut  period,  had  your  capital  been  lent  on  bood  or  vested 
io  KxcUetjucr  bills? — t  should. 

The  12  or  19  per  cent  is  to  be  clear  of  all  deductions  whatever?.— 
That  is  my  •  pinion  if  a  fur  mercantile  profit,  which  woultl  give  froin 
eight  to  ten  per  cent  per  ani'uai,  upon  tue  capital,  exclusive  of  intereit. 

Ten  per  cent,  more  thm  yna  would  make  by  the  interest  ? — I  think 
that  is  a  fair  piofit  for  an  Indian  capital ;  1  should  m  ke  a  ,di.^tinction  as 
to  the  ri^k  ofcapital  .  a  man  trading  to  India  is  iniitled  to  a  better  profit 
than  a  man  who  iradcs  luarer  home,  lor  he  may  find,  as  I  have  found, 
consldciable  ditficuity  in  getting  his  capital  out  ul  the  hands  of  agents 
with  «hoiii~he  ha^  traded  in  I'jiiia.  i  have  had  a  capital  exceefliog 
£<QtW^  ilctuocd  {or  Kve^al )  CiUTk  by.  u  Umm  of  agency  ia  jndu^  j^ux  ; 
,    ',■-.  '        ■■      :    ■    ■     my..- 
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my  will;  merchants  trading  with  sucH  risks  An  entitled  to  an  hiitifir    Wm-^'tjaviet,. 

profit  than  a  man  trading  to  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Germany,   has' a  ^i^^j        '  H^tj. 

TO  expect.  ' l-i_i__J, 

Has  the  manner  in  which  the  Company  have  supplied.,  tonnage  to.^e 
manufaciurers  for  exports  from  this  country  been  such,  as,  in  yourJgf|g« 
ihent,  to  give  sufficient  encouragement  to  our  manufacturers  to,  ejcpOiTt 
their  goods  to  India? — I  am  of  opinion  that  sufRcieiit  accomfuoostjoi^ 
was  given  to  the  public  under  the  Act  of  1793 ;  there  may  have  hwic 
some  Httle  trouble  as  to  the  forms  of  office,  but  I  know  enough  prtMr. 
India  House,  generally  speaking,  to  say,  that  the  heads  of  the  oJlices  are! 
a  set  of  very  respectable  men,  I   think  quite  equal  to  any  of  the'  plipiit)' 
offices  of  government,  and  I  have  never  perceived  any  difficulties  wantoniy- 
thrown  in  the  way.     In  the  shipping  office  difficuhics 
clerk;  shoetnakers  and  cabinet-maker^,  or  men  not  ai 
forms  of  office,  c6ming  in  and  making  a  dchiand  at' 
otrcasioned  obstructions  to  a  man  acquainted  with  the 
ness,  and  who  would  not  give  any  trouble  if  he  coulc 
clerk  to  whom  he  should  go  j  but,  with  making  fair 
aiiiplc  accommodation  has  been  given,  and  the  bi:st  pf 
that  the  Act  says,  the  Company  shall  grant  3000  ton; 
upon  the  average  of  eighteen  years,  the  quantity  i 
ambunts  precisely  to  1,211  tons  a  year.  ■   1 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  greater  average  amount  of  export  would  haw?, 
taken  place,  if  greater  facilities  had  been  given  to  the  mahufactu'feri')'—; 
I-  see  that  in  the  years  1807,  1808  and    I8O9,  there  wis  a'ri  irictei^rfde-' 
mand,  but  in  the  years  1810  and  181  l,thcrewas  avefyirohsiiSeraBfeftnfBg" 
off;  now  I  can  suppose  that  to  have  arisen  from  men  shipping  vjho  duj 
not  know  the  real  siktc  of  the  market,  and  who,  about  tht  ^eri«l  ftf  fOTb,r- 
and  18 10,  had  discovered  tbe   fallacy  of  their   expectations' in^ttiafeing' 
large  shipments  to   India:  however,  there  was  in  addition  tb^hts' gVarit^' 
of  which  the  public  did  not  avail  themselves,  an  allov 
year  1806,  and    I  think  that  considerable  losses  hav 
opinion  that  the  traders  posst?ssing  capital',  kndwled 
have  wiihdrawn  from  it,  and  that  -ihlpnicnrs  have  beer 
had  not  capital^  some  of  whom  have  become  bankrtip 
is,  that  the  loss  arising  from  theirspetulaTinnsliasfall 
trious  manufactureis  or  tradeshicn,  a  thing  wliich/  it 
tremely  desirable  to  guartl  against;  heeaiu-e  if'a'Tnatf 
he  will  oppose  me  in  trade,  suppo-ing  i  p<iisess  ten  thousand  pounds,  andr 
ftach  of  us  has  losses  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand,  I  and  my  fa  mily  aret: 

depriy<Ai 


*i^  vtSipK  btrvmt  nii  ht  h/a.  to<  da  ia  to  become  «  bwilvapt^ aad  be  mn% 

'  aiteth ;  I  have  been  iofbrmed  and  believe,  that  tbere  are  uodenratBca  Mivn 
attend  Lloyd's,  that  have  been  twice  bankrupt. 

X%i,^P^»nocbfwriteP'yettr$e^9^ — tarn. 


X^.^owiM^gt^ctiti  the  diffecemce  at.  which  ]^a  would  undecwritc  cms, 
qt  tl^  €^9tuif *«  regotor  md  one  o£  tht  Company^s*  cmn  ships  woa^ 
WMMOt  toibetweca  tbrea  and  four  percent}— ^lu  my judgpicot  tltere  i% 
uqytt  4iffcr4uu;^  o£  risk  9t  thi^  presctat  tiiucu 

C^y<Vi  fqrm.  any  jfic}g]tDem  oC  the  diiffrencc  in  lihe  rate  ofinsiinioce^ 
supposing  a^  VactrviiuaL  had  a.tig^  to  send. his  ship  out  to  India. fi'onii  aM.' 
offtb^taim  norts^hii  ship  beiogi  in  tike  judgfneot  of  the  indivuiusd^  propcrm 
oiQJpffcd  for  Iodta»,  ajt  what  would  youiundcjnsnrite;  that  sbip#.  as  compami^ 
^if}|.  one  of  the  Cpoipany/a  estra  shipa.^— «Xbe  extra:  ahips  at  present  aroi^ 
w^ipMivl).  hut  the  distinction ihetween  aiucxtra  ship  fittol  for  tn  iia,  aacL 
a^idiup  which  hadheea  in  the  West  India  trade  U  ytxf  considerable;  anci 
reajii];,,ap  an,underMxr.ritcri  I  woiild not  w«ier writer  upoa  any  terms  i.  I^ 
acqf  nai.  a  geo(:i;4  imderwriter^  and  t herdEbrcoxtt  cooipetcnc.  ta  answer  Chat 
qt|/;si40Qu 

l^rom  yonr  ge  ^eral  knowFedge  of  L!lbyd[!a  Coffee  bouse^.  are  you  o£ 
opinion,  that  if  such  policies  were  Co  be  effected  upon  private  sfarips^  they 
wpi44  be  el&cied.at  a  great  increase  of  rate? — ^\V^ith  the  disposition  chat 
rpercqi^cin  LIoy/iVGa&e-*houiu:»«fo  what  I  consider  speculative  eng|igf« 
ments.it'iaciit^ctilt  for  aieto  say.  (v^hahav^  not  heea laict^/Oiuch amongf 

th^X  ^'^^  ^^^y  ^^^^  do* 

Daring;  the  perioci  alluded  to  by  you,  have  there  not,  to  your  know* 
ledgei  been  verj^  considerable  exports  of  British  manufactures  ia  Indian- 
b^ilt  iibippii^'P-^There  have  ;  the  ternos  of  freight  have  been  lower  than4 
the  terms  on^  which  it  could  be  obtained  at  the  £last  Ind:a  House  ;.  and 
1  iia^ra  shippe^cf  myself  td  a  very  considerable  amount  in.  JE^  IndioKihips  i 
I  have  sUiuQedas  low  .as  four  pounds  per  ton, 

Isnor  the  owner  of  a  ship  returning  to  India^  obtaining  a  freight  oC 
4  or  ci5a  ton,  very  well  satisfied  wub  it,  considering  it  as  so  much- 
additional  gain,  if  any  gain  has  been  derived  from  the  speculation  on  the 
h^oieward  bi>und  voya|j;e  ?— -I  presume  that  the  proprietor  of  an  Indiai>« 
bj^t  ship  would  be  satisfied  with  4   or  J[5  per  toa»  provided  he  could  jfiU^ 
h'^ship;  but  I  understand  that  to  be  a  very  ditficult  matter;,  V  under* 
t^MH^  it  to  be  very  dithcuh  at  this  tio^e  to  obtain  any  freight  upon  a  oy  terms/ 

Therefore 


ftt'Rnii>iiiyi||||i|  |fliffkdrif''f*walBrtailiidNiMi:«l«MM|«9l 
Doet  not  it  often  happen  that  shipi  go  to  the  Weit  Indiei  in  bdlut  r^ 


1  do  not  koow  that  mmlf;  I  havepoi9esMd'ai?r«tTnffirirAit^>/AM^WE(i 
ftagh^  Hfaf  th^'fneivM  is  small  i  f  know  it  M  CODndercd  «*Wm  «.^«)|t 
lnd%alan  gcb  m  fieteht  bntof  iiboat  r  thomand  orfifseM  h«iidiTnifoqp<iX- 
ic^  a  good  oiftwMr^Mrand  Toyife.  ■  ..^  ,,.  .      .  ,.-,r>a 

:  -  ■-••»  -.r*  ^  t  .-J, 
Do  not  tliey  go  often  half  Udea.  and  some  quarter  ladeo,  and  e«n 
HMbetiffles  in  b»flaR>-^I  briien  tbey  dt^  ttttogb  I  an  aottcqvtijMi 
wfch  tfaefact. ;  .   >.,.,, 

^Doyoa  thiok  that  thie  quantity  of  good*  ihipped  on  thofc  Indian  -jH^iflf*^^ 
i^ijh  ^  have  flMtitbani  liiva  increased,  Hpoa  tlia  whole,  tbe^^itiKj 
mMki{>tion  of  idc&goudtin  India,  or  have  only  transferred  the  traaippviq^ 
toem  from  cAie  chsiofsliipttv  another  (  ftttm  the  Cumpany'i'a^ip^it^*^ 
•nips  of  iodiTidoab  ?-^l  do  not  think  thcjr  have  beeo  the  neanaat^^ffg,' 
a  great  incrtase  ia  India,  because  J  am  of  apiaioa  that  t|w^  lut  not  p^Cr^ 
ticabic  i  but  I  can  suppose  that  it  may  have  been  the  meaos  of  more  fS^o^ftJ, 
CMng  from  this  country  to  India,  because  many  who  could  obialo  toaAu;e 
mj£4  per  tod  would:  oe'itad^  tAtnlke  •bipncntit  ivfh  ^  cnpgr  itff(U» 
Af  iottance,  iriwfraiAlaotgtT*ieD.pottooftKtp9fHMMrt.|. ,.  .t, 

Cba  joufpeakgenaaDytotbe  nature  of  the  aqxKti  frpfB^  CQpiiWjf*; 
It  India,  whetbei  they  are*  properly  speakii^,  m^^uftf^rts  of  Gipt 
Britain,  or  other  articles  nut  the  produce  of  th»  fouRtry,  luch  !as  wiiff  }, 
<^-l  can  read  a  list  of  the  goods  generally  sent,  andf  the  propbrt'ion  iii  ' 
whicb^ey  hiVi-  txcnisent  km-  the  Use  eighteen  years..     ,,,.,,  , , , 

.^^■Taken  fiooi  what  ? —From  a  paper  at.  the  Eftst  kdia  I^Mise.'    ' 
I  J>oyou.bcUeTe  it  to  be  correct  ?— I  believe  it  to  be  qoitft  to.    , 

[The  account  was  read  as  follo#l.]i'  '     '  ' 


4.F 


6>8 
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9tS=« 


'  ■  ■     > .  '■ 


SBfssase^ 


Ak  account  o/^  tonnage,  aurf  principal  ARTICLES* 

exported  by  Individuals  on  Freight,  Jrvm    1793-4    /o  1811V 11 
inclusive. 


■N 

Tons..  Feet. 

J79S  4.. 

919  — 

1 r»4  5  . . 

40  15 

1795  6.. 

31  — 

179(>  7  . . 

252  — 

1797-8 . . 

—  m^m 

1798  <).. 

374  t) 

17»9.8(X) 

195  28 

18<X)  1.. 

129  33 

1801-2.. 

31  32 

lH()(3-3.. 

1.310  23 

1803.4.. 

850  ;<3 

JH04.5.. 

1.431  11 

1 805 ./I . , 

3.981  19 

1  H(WI  7  . . 

1.949  87 

IM07  8.. 

2,5(J9  25 

1 808  ♦) .  . 

2,187  8 

180!)  lo 

3.911  32 

181U  11 

1,800  15 

2l.80(i  28 

^ 

V 


t: 
< 

C 

-2 


.t 


Wine.,, 

Beer    . . .  •  • 

Iron    

Pie,  Sheet,  Ricd  and  1 
White  Lead  . . . .  j 

Copper    

Carriages • 

Oilman's  Stores 

^pirits  ••••«..••••*•• 
Cfonfcctionary&Cordials 

Quicksilver 

Steel    

Iron  Guns 

Pitch  and  Tar... 

Ironmongery  and  Nails 
Cutlery  and  Hardware 
Cottons  and  Linens    , . 
Tinware  and  Braziery.  • 
l^umery  ....•••••*.. 

Plated  Ware 

Fowling  Pieccs&Pistols 
Swords    

Glass  and  Earthenware 
Sundries 


Tons.  Feet. 
5,51.1   — 
3,244  24 
2,147  — 

1,078  20 


805 

685 

523 

207 

174 

156 

62 

34 

19 


33 

38 

10 

10 

15 

25 

201 

26 


599 

176 

102 

47 

35 

33 

5 

6 


t 
12 
27 

81 
10 
35 
36 
21 


t*- 


Tont.  Ftet. 


14,649  21 


\fiQ6  19 

2,70*  29 

•3,445   39 


21,b06  28 


*  C'unthtliig  «/*  DoQti  and  Sbocf ,  Brasiery,  Cabinet  ware,  Caoteent,  Carpeting,  Cbetnical 
a|>|Miaiiu,  ('UK;k«,  (^hineiil  and  S.iffron,  Cordage,  Cork<,  Cotton  Pretiet,  Drugt  and  Me«, 
diciiim,  I'liliiiiK  I  ii^klf,  KlHnnel,  Floor-ciotb<,  Garden  seeds,  Gla.^t  beads,  Glai«  bolilet.  Gold 
niid  tiilver  lliro.id,  Grocery,  Hats  and  haberdashery,  Hosiery,  gloves  and  silks.  Helmets,  Jew- 
elleiy,  I.<m<I  iin.igen,  Leaiber  pantaloons  and  gloves,  LipM -and  I«rc0,  Looking  glasses,  Ma- 
\\'>H«ny,  Mtrbto,  Mdtliemailctrl  insiniments.  Millinery,  Mineral  water,  Morocco  Isalho-, 
Mtuicil  irnirunicn  H,  Plate,  Painters  coloors  and  oil,  Perfumery,  Pipes,  Prints  and  pictures, 
NM<tliitiv,  wli>|>«and  banipss.  Soap,  Scales  and  we%hts.  Snuff  and  tobacco.  Soda  water,  Sta- 
tiopiiry,  liiitN,  maps  and  books.  Steam  engines,  StUls,  Tin  plates,  Tin  w«re.  Toys,  tarnery 
•nd  blaikiig,  Upholstery,  Woollens, 


EkST'WDlii)imXf*^VS  AFFAIBS^  6S9 


A&.  -JDiowr.J^^hWTJafJW  'gdies'-=t6  -shew,  rti'jif  tti^  exporls  have  been    JFm.  Damiett 
chiefly  ip^  vvine  and-beer;.;  j^od  qot  sa.much  in^^he  maouftKtures  o£  this          Esq. 
courttty,   ,'*'    ,   ■    ,  ,  '  ' V~ 

• 

Is  il  within  your  knowledge,  that  the  manufactures  of  British  articles 
have  themselves  been  the  shippers,  or  have  desired  to  be  the  shippers,  or 
whetlier  the  articles  which  have  gone,  have  generally  gone  from  merchants 
and  other  adventurers?  to  India  ? — It  was  the  object  with  those  who  did 
ship  such  goods  to  conceal  the  matter  of  fact  from  the  merchants,  because 
it  would  interfere  with  the  sale  of  themejchants'  consignment,  which  they 
had  purchased  from  them  ;  but  I  have  been  informed,  tl^at  some  of  the  . 
manufacturers  have  exported  on  their  own  account;  I  have  heard  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  did  to  a  large  extent:  f  betieve  that  some  of  the  minor 
manufacturers  in  London  have  exported  goods  oa  their  own  account,  but 
as  it  was  an  object  to  tbem  to  conceal  thalt^om  me  and  otlier  merchants 
who  had  givto  them  orders,  i  have  not  knovm  it  from  them. 


••  ««• 


Do  you  coaceit^e  thii  to  be  an  experiment  made  once  or  twice,  or  that, 
they  continued  in  this  practice  from  year  to  year  ? — ^Of  late  I  underftanc) 
they  have  desisted;  t)iat  they  h^ve  disqovered  it  an  unprofitable  attpoipt  r 
and  have  desisted.  '  \ 

You  now  speak  of  the  manufacturer^  tbemselvesi  ?— I  rather  speak  ai 
the  traders  than  the  manufecturers ;  I  am  not  so  wcfl  inforniec^  as  to  wUafe^ 
the  manufacturers  did,  except  in  tbeltfsfaifce  of  Sir  RbBert  teel,  as  |  ^^^ 
of  the  traders  who  call  tfienbselvcs  manufactlifers  in  Lpndton^  miv^uiFacturer^  i 
ofhats  and  mtMQufacturers  of  shoes,  for  instance,    •  .^  r  *s. 


I  > 


You  speak  of  tradesipen  in  London  ?^— Yes,  manufacturing  their  owa 
articles.  I  speak^f  th^  hatters  atid  glass  rtiakers,  for  jxistajn^e,  who  ma- 
nufacture^ their  Oiwn  afftibles*  ^)  ,    . 

Do  you  know  that  Sir  Robert  Peerand  Co.liive  desisted  from  sending, 
goods  to  India  on  their  own  account?— I  do  not  'from  my  own  knowledge 
know  the  fact  of  their  having  sent  any,  but  1  have  beard  it  so  rumoured; 
and  that  rumour  I  have  given  credit  to. 


Are  you  an  underwriter  in^th^^'ptt,  liicGa  tradiP  at  all  ?— I  am,  on  ai  (• 
conSned  scale.  '''  \         .     .  . -v-  .  '^    '      •" 


-».-^. 


You  have  before  said,  you  wot^ld  not  insure  private  ships  at  any  rate  ?>>- 
I  would  not.  t 

4P2'  Do 


() 
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Do  you  mean  to  say  by  that,  you  should  not  consider  ptivate  sliips  in- 
surable by  a  private  underwriter,  or  that  they  would  not  be  within  the 
scope  you  have  prescribed  to  yourself  as  an  underwriter  r — I  consider  that 
att  ships  at  certain  premiums  are  insurable  by  respectable  underwriters  ; 
but  they  are  a  clasii  of  bhips  that  would  not  come  within  my  scope  of  un- 
derwriting. 

You  speak  of  the  ships  you  suppose  may  be  sent  out  hereafter  ?— I  am 
spealcingof  the  ships  that  I  presume  may  hereafter  be  fitted  out  from  the 
dlfftrcnt  out-ports. 

If  those  ships  fitted  out  from  the  out-ports  were  equally  good  with  the 
Indian  built  ships,  would  you  decline  imuring  them  ;  would  you  insure  the 
one  and  not  tlie  oihor  ?■ — I  should  not  make  that  distinction  ;  if  I  insured 
the  one,  the  probabllily  is  I  should  insure  the  other,  tuaking  a  proixirtion- 
able  difl'crcnce  for  the  goodness  of  the  ship. 

AVouId  you  expect,  supposing  you  were  inclined  to  ertibark  in  such  un- 
derwriting, a  considerable  advance  of  premium  i-^l  really  should. 

Taking  into  consideration  freight  and  insurance,  at  what  difference  per 
cent,  do  you  apprehend  that,  by  the  ships  proposed  to  be  admitted  into  the 
trade  to  India,  goods  could  be  exported,  compared  with  the  rate  per 
cent,  at  which  they  are  now  exported  on  the  extra  ships  of  the  Company  f 
— It  is  really  my  opinion,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  individual  to 
export  on  lower  terms  than  the  freights  that  the  Company  now  obtain  ships 
:it  i  I  huve,  as  I  siated  before,  a  ship  ot  my  owb  that  was  in  the  West 
I:i(iiu  service  ;  I  bought  her  fur  ready  money  upon  low  terms,  I  fitted  her 
out  as  cheaply  as  1  Ixtieve  any  otlier  merchantin  Londoa  Couid  have  fitted 
her  out,  and  at  an  advanced  rate  of  freight  to  that  which  I  now  obtain 
tr(.ni  llie  Kast  India  Company  ;  she  wa^  unproductive  of  profit  j  lamnol 
oiiiy  I  tie  carrier  of  diuse  goods  for  the  Company,  but  lam  the  protector  of 
th.ise  good^  from  injury,  which  frequently  mdk»  Considerable  difference 
in  the  freight. 

Ts  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  the  rate  per  cent,  at  which  goods 
could  be  exported  in  the  private  ship:>  proposed  to  be  admitted  to  ibelndia 
trn:l>',  ivould  not  be  less  than  the  laic  at  which  ibcy  may  now  be  exported, 
taking  fi-elght  and  insurance  together,  in  the  Company's  ships  ?— I  must 
hcg  lea.  c  to  answer  that  question,  by  first  stating,  that  though  the  chip 
owner  may  he  a  loser  upon  the  treight  at  wluch  be.majr  J*t  bis  ship  to 
fie 'East  IndiaCompanv,  the  East  India  Company  inay,iQr  what  iftoow 

to 


ft'chutf^t  BicH  «  freight  to  the  public,  that  the  Bii^r  Tndts     /<^.  -^/ft* 
'CoUip^nf  comd  notbe  kiserrt  but  l/ufiof  o^Hnion,  that  the  EoBt' India         '  ^'^^ 
Company  bare  Hfit  hit  jvar  obtained  ihipi  at  such  a  rate  of  freight,  tliat  i^ 
it  not  desirable  either  for  them  or  Uw  public  that  they  ehoulq  get  them 
kiwer,  or  so  low. 

Practically,  in  point  of  fact,  if  a  man  had  to  choose  at  thl^  moment, 
Wbethrr  he  would  send  out  his  goods  in  one  of  the  Liverpool  or  Uri  tol 
AWt  or  in  one  of  the  Company's  extra  shtpi.  would  the  rate  of  freight 
And  insurance  to  which  be  would  be  subject,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  pri- 
vate  ship,  and  in  the  second,  on  the  Company's  ship,  vary,  and  to  what 
degree  ? — ^That  is  a  matter  of  calculation }  I  believe  the  Company  charge 
to  the  pRibKc  ^S  per  ton  ;  I  believe  they  are  not  gaiocrs  by  Uie  freight 
tfiat  they  let  to  the  public  ;  1  have  been  informed,  and  I  believe  accurately 
iflfonned,  that  tbejr  loss  upon  ships  that  they  have  freighted  from  indivi- 
duals, and  relet  to  tbc  public,  between  the  year  1795  and  the  year  1810, 
Las  amounted  to  ^444,295  ;  I  think  no  Liverpool,  Hull  or  Bristol  mer. 
chant,  could  export  goods  to  India  cheaper,  taking  insurance  and  every 
tluog  into  conniderattDO,  than  he  may  at  this  time  through  the  Company. 

'  In  wbat  my  db  yon  suppose  tiie  ship  owners  to  be  ultimately  indemai* 
ficd  for  these  lenders,  at  rates  apparently  losing  f  -They  ase  not  indecuii. 
fiedi  they  ate  Jotera. 

How  come  lliaiBe  tenders  to  go  .on  2— ifiecause  the  ship  owner  having 
got  his  ship  into  that  line  of  service,  has  of  late  found  a  dimculty  in  ^ftiing 
.  knj  other  employ  for  it ;  and  there  may  be  other  inducements  of  a  nobler 
nature,  such  as  serving  young  men  who  have  been  patronized  by  the  diip's 
htisband  j  tbe  captain  of  my  ship  happens  to  be  a  Welcbman,  and  on  that 
Koount,  as  a  countryman  of  mine,  1  have  made  up  my  mind  to  make  a 
considerable  sacrifice  for  his  benefit. 

Then  this  is  in  tbe  nature  of  a  bonus  bestowed  for  acquiring  the  com- 
mand  of  those  ships  ?■— It  is  a  boons  bestowed. 

'  Tou  uttdentand  it  tt>  b«  worth  white  for  an  ownef  who  widi^  to  serve 
I  captain,  to  Iimk  a  certain  sum  of  money  te  place  tbat  ca}>tain  in  thd 
ODtnmandof  «  Conpany^^i^ip  ?— No ;  Idonctundcotandttio  be  ^orth 
vrhile  to  do  so  i  bat  an  ownerliaving  placed  a  yoong  man  poqe  in  the 
.  eommaiid of  a  ahipi  he,  Inconsequence  of  attaimngibatsituation,  having 
ittsrrfeti  an  aMMoUe  -(iroinanj  and  cot  n  (amity,  the  owner  eyFt^rweirds  may 
fdel  disrated  to  Msrifiw  a  son  of^aiiMwy  for.  the  beiidit.<bf  that  iiiinfly. 

aid 
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t.  Daiu'es,    and  keeping  the  young  man  in  a  situation  that  he  has  filled  with  credit  to 
Esq^  himself  and  service  to  his  country;  such  were  tny  feelings  wheh  I  made 

_ypj J     an  ofler  of  this  ship  on  a  second  voyage  to  the  East  -India  Cornpany ;  myself 

'     ^  and  partoer  are  proprietors  ot  twelve  sixteenths  of  that  ship,  as  we  arc  dT 

what  other  ships  we  have,  except  one,  and  inthat  we  have  eleven,  1 
have  a  great  respect  for  some  of  the  captains  that  have  served  us,  and  I 
should  be  extremely  stfh'y  to  see  a  man  lowered  from  the  situation  that  I 
had  been  the  means  of  placing  him  in,  and  leading  his  femily  to  expect 
he  for  yecKs  would  continue  in.  When  I  first  bought  this  ship  it  was  in 
the  hope  of  gain ;  the  freights  were  better  then,,  amd  Idid  hope  they  would 
increase,  instead  of  which  they  have  faikn  off. 

Do  you  think  it  possible,  as  a  merchant,  this  system  can  go  on  long  ?-^ 
I  .am  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  the  East  India  Company  .obtamin^^ 
tl-eights  on  the  very  low  terms  they  do  at  present,  cannot  last  long,  bev 
cause,  I  presume,  no.  man  would  keep  his  ship  in  that  employ  longer  thai^ 
until  he  could  find  a  more  profitable  one  for  her. 

l)o  not  the  Company  take  up  their  ships  by  public  contract  at  the  lowest 
bidding  ?«-Thc  executive  body  of  the  Company  act  in  the  most  correct 
and  honouhible  way ;  the  fault  is  not  with  them  3  it  is  the  competition,  it 
ift«the  want  of  employment  in  other  services;  a  merchant  says^  it  is  better 
that  I  (hould  gain  «£20,000  by  my  ship,  though  that  wtll  not  remuner^a 
me,  than  that  I  should  not  gain  any  thing  for  twelve  months,  or  that  I 
should  embark  her  in  a  service  where  I  shall  only  gain^i5»00(>. 

Tn  general  when  a  ship  is  engaged  ^0  the  Company,  is  she  not  engaged 
fbf'ftix  voyages,  extending  probably  fifteen  yeaprs,  so^hat  having  once  made 
art  fcnilrncement  they  cannot  alter  it? — I  have  built  two  ships  for  the  Conv* 


vby^i^esi  and  the  only  terms  on  which  I  could  be  te'pipted  to  come  into 
anf 'engagement  with  the  East  India  Company  again  ^s  %  ^jp. owner. 


•<  I 


Hbvinff  stated  that  the  India-Company  have  Ipst  aboy^  jC4O0,P00  by 
freight,  'do  not  you  think  that  fact  might  be  consistent  with  tla^ir  having 
charged  a  higher  rate  of  freight  than  a  private *^hipov<Mier  would  charge, 
in  case  of  a  tree  trade  ? — I  presume  that  a  private  ship  owner  would 'hot 
crhbark  his  ship  but  at  least  with  a  prospect  of  obtaining  a  ptt>fit>  no^ 
the  Company  have  certainly  re-let  those  ships  so  as  to  be  loierB  b]^  them; 
tbelr  motiVM  for  so  doing  I  shall  oot  presume  to!sanntfe»    .  < . !  i>*  li  • 

Do 
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Do  jrbu  know'wkat  is  riw  nne  of  fttit^t  outwtrd  md  homtivanl  Wid^^aoia, 
.^rg«d  by  the  Compiny  npon  those  fhipi'fniin  which  you  mppose  a  lois  B^. 

it  fustained  ?— Of  late  year»  uot  having  been  engird  as  an  East-Indli  ^ y     ■  * 

inercbaDt,  I  hare  not  nude  Itiose  minute  inquiries  which  would  allow  me 
testate  it  as  matter  of  fact»  but  as  matter  c(  belief,  the  ft^ght  out  has 
been  Xi  per  toa,  and  homeward  about  jtl6  per  ton. 

Cuosidering  the  great  loss  the  Company  has  sustained  by  supplying  thi^ 
tonnage  of  the  extra  «hips  to  the  merchants,  and  aJso  the  great  loss  thiit 
ihm  owners  of  those  extra  ships  sustain  by  letting  them  to  the  honoflrable 
Company,  do  not  you  conceive  that  it  would  be  more  ^r  the  interest  of 
both  parties  to  allow  the  private  merchants  to  supply  themselves 'w!th 
tonnage  i — As  a  matter  of  mere  profit  and  loss,  I  presume  that  the  Com- 
pany would  not  lote  by  being  deprived  of  their  export  trade  i  but  when  I 
Aiclc  on  that  subject,  there  are  questions  of  great  magnitude  involved ;  but 
merely  as  a  matter  of  profit  and  loss,  I  think  they  would  be  gainers  by 
hiriog  the  export  trade  talcen  from  them. 

Would  it  not  be'  also  advantageous  to  the  owners  of  the  extra  *hip», 
cotistdcring  it  as  a  que^ion  of  profit  and  loss  ? — The.  owners  of  theiflxtra 
ships  are  at  preseot,  I  think,  losers  by  their  contracts  with  4he  I^artrlndia 
Company  ;  but  that,  like  every  other  part  of  trade,  has  its  rise  and  lail,  and 
iQust  in  time  come  back  to  its  fiir  level. 

The  Cotiiittittee  are  to  understand,  that  one  gr^at  inducement  to  the 
owners  of  extra  ships  to  let  them  to  the  Comptmy  at  a  low  rate  i^.-t^e 
(»>anection  they  may  have  with  the  person  who  is  to  be;  appointed,  t^^he- 
command  of  those  ships  ;  does  not  a  great  part  of  the  advantage, ,  which 
such  comtnander  derives,  arise  from  passage-money  7—1  wpuM,  wisly  to. 
explain  the  connection  between  the  owner  and  the  captaJa^.I  n)us(>p^k 
from  that  which  I  know :  as  the  principal  owner  ot  three  sjiips,  ,1  ^i^a^ 
originally  induced  by  the  merit,  and  the  merit  only,  of  the  m&^  to  stlrct 
tbcm  for  my  captains ;  Z  never  received  a  ahiliing  by  tl^e  v^ay  of  bonus » 
that,  I  believe,  is  not  universatly  the  cai>e  in  the  service.  A  part  of  their 
profit,  and,  I  believe,  at  present,  the  greater  part  of  t^  pi;H^l  t)wt,'^pps 
arise  tru.it  th»  voyage  to  the  captain,  is  from  the  pas^ngenti  a^,}frui9^: 
obtaining  bis  tonnage  freight  free.  .      i.^yj^-ir.   ■ 

Do  vou  not  concave  that  a  ship  owner,  , 

pwty  ior  hit  chip,  the  contract  bemg  for'  iti  , 

templfttion  the  contingency  of'  [tEeaeej'bf'  ^ 

indemnified  for  the  sicrlfieei  IhUk  Hinlib'w 
offered  my  ship  to  the  Company,  it  was  w 
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pi0  Davitfp    formed  eitoneous  opinions  as  to  the  mtnner  and.  rate  at  vi^htcb  a  flbip 
Ef(|.  for  such  t  iroyage  coald  be  fitted  Out ;  but  experience  has  convinced  me^ 

that  upon  the  t mall  thips,  at  Iht  present  rate  of  freights*  no  gain  shouM  be 
expected  by  the  ihip  owner ;  but  I  had  not  in  conten^lation  any  pcp- 
tkruiar  advantage  that  would  arise  to  n>e  in  the  event  of  a  peace ;  I  behave 
war  quire  as  good  for  me,  upon  my  twelve  hundred  ton  ships^  as  peaces 
those,  I  rrui»t»  will  produce  to  me  a  fair  mercantile  profit,  upon  a  rery 
large  capilah 

In  the  account  of  the  Companjr^s  loss  by  those  extra  ships,  are  you  not 
aware  (hat  one  part  of  the  loss  is  niade  up  of  demurrage  ?-*-!  understand 
it  to  be  so. 

And  that  that  lost  by  demurrage  arises  from  detentions^  and  from  c£r^ 
cuitous  voyagcSi  occasioned  by  a  state  of  war  ?--<;!ertainiy« 

Which  therefore  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a  time  of  peace  ?-— Certainly^ 

titat  lohtf  falls  upon  the  Com[>any,  and  not  upon  the  ship  owner. 

Have  Ihe  goodness  to  state  the  peace  freight,  at  whicfi  he  has  let  hra 
Mpn  to  the  honourable  Company  ? — ^ITie  one  at  ^19  158.  per  ton,  for 
twelve  hundred  tons,  af>d  the  halt  of  that  sum  on  all  exceeaings  of  the 
tvvrlvc  huiulrcci  tons;  the  other  at  jCll  17s,  per  ton,  on  the  twelve  fabn- 
(lied  toim,  and  half  that  sum  on  all  she  can  bring  home  more  than  tba 
twelve  hundred  tons. 

What  nrc  the  war  allowances  nmde  by  the  Company  to  you  per  ton  ?— 
'I'h*  war  allowances  that  I  have  received  on  a  ship  of  twelve  hundred 
fiitii,  ( (illcd  the  CabalvA,  have  been  about  ^16  per  ton ;  the  other  ship, 
tii'ing  tiow  on  her  passage  from  Bombay  to  Chinai  will  not,  this  voyage^ 
tn  (Mititkd  to  any  war  cuntiugcnciev* 

I)  the  Committee  to  uiulerUand  you  to  say  that  you  make,  or  are  likely 
t )  make*,  n  fair  tneriantilt:  profit  upon  letting  those  ship^  to  the  honourable 
<*ompriny  upon  tluise  trrin^?— The  prace  freight  that  I  now  obtain  upon 
a  Mhip,  which  1  have  lately  built  at  Bombay,  is  jfl7  17s  per  ton,  as  I 
bcforo  fthitcd,  for  the  twelve  luiiulrcd  tons  and  the  half  of  that  sum  for  all 
KurpKii^  that  is  my  present  peace  freight;  but  it  a  peace  were  to  take 
place,  1  lb  uld  obiuiu  further  allowatfu:es  from  the  Company,  which  al 
present  are  not,  nor  can  well  be  accurately  ascertained!  «»  it  would  depfsnd 
upon  the  price  of  corda^o^  canvas,  iron*  and  the  various  arlklpa  M<)milt 
iiattlie  fiuipg  out  of  a  lihifs  wbcn  pcaM  taay  take  plaoe. 

Is 
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Is  there  any  stipulation  made  m  the  tender,  by  an  owner  or  a  ship,  to     IVm.  JJai^ics, 
tha  honourable; Gc[mp^p)r>fws^l^i^?r^asBe4,ja^  HPjuv.t^^^Gtigg-fjf;-:*     ^^M^s  .nj  V 

peace,  and  w^en  the  ^IJowaujGii&s  %  wai;.i;QpifngfiQcie»  w  ^  ^Sh^i9^ — 

of  .course,  W:  struck  off  B-rr^WTheath?  fi;sc^cutivs?  |pK)dy^  ady^rt^seiij^f  !^/H>#%(!t     ^ 
thy^le^xe  i^ith'th^ii?  clerk?  to.  ijjie.^r^niiMpe  ptsb^ppi^^^^^^ 
which  tliose  t£B4^r8  wtq  t^.be,  fnade,..w^iQh  .4l^ay«$.ari?;Ve^.4^)5^ogt^jt{i^^^^ 

Do  those  terms  contain  any  such  stipulation  as  that' alluded  (tpgfnni^^pg; 
they  do. 

Be  %o  good  as  to  state  th/2  nature  of , them  ?— I  have  be,b9rei,sta^ed>  .j^t3Jtfi 
they  in  some  degree  depend  upon  the  price  of  the  various  articles. reqwisi^Cj* 
for  the  outfit  of  such  a  ship  5  and  without  the  public  obtaining  such  terms 
from  the  CQmpany»  I  am  of  opinion^  that  no  merchant  would ^^(T^haj^Jb^a 
capital  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  pounds^;  wliich  it  npw,  r9<pw??> 
to  build  a  ship  of  twelve  hundred  tons,  and  fit  her  out  well  including 
in^prance,  ,  .         .■■■     -.i.    .     -^  .  7/ 


Is  the  amount  of  those  allowances  so  to  be  made  by  the  Company,  as 
stated  by  you,  obligatory  u(K>n  the  Company,  or  other  wise  ?-HGertmuiy 
binfiing  upon  the  Corftpany*  .^i;> 

.  The  amount  of  them  ?— Yes  5  that  is  specified.  '      '. ;;  * 

Would  the  amount  of  those  allowances,  in  your  opiaion^  be:^qual  toBu)  ^ 
expenses  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  they  would  be  equal  to  the  expense  ; 
that  ift,  that  the  total  amount  would  be  equal-       -  i     .    .  -yf 

, Is  the.  Committee. to  understand  from  you,  that  it  would  be  equally. ad ki 
vantagerus  tp  you,  to  sail  your  ships  in  the  service  of  the  honourable >C|pMi>i 
pany  during  peace  as  it  now  is  during  war,  according  to  your  agreement  J 
with  the  Company  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — One  ship  I  expect  will 
be  more  productive  to  me  daring  war;  the  other,  I  thinks  may  aUledst  ie 
equaUy  productive  in  peace  as  war,  ,  .        ,       /  -t  j  ( s 

'  What  is  the  usual  peace  freight  for  the  eKtm«hip»£r»-Jt' varies, ^ichw; 
afeout^i6  to^20perton.^  ..:;.'    i  .i   !;.:  ir:  oioV.H 

What  is  the  whole  freight  upon  the  extra  ships  in  time  tif ;  wdr  Jtalon^ 
the  peace  freight  and  the  war  allowance^  together  ?*^Tbe  tender  isimsdej 
at  a  3pe€ifi<:  sum  per  ton,  and  that;  ha$  vaci^  frpnoL  £¥i  per  toaf  ddhrrm^ifr.' 
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l^m.  Davies,   £26  per  ton,  within  a  very  few  years ;  there  are  no  war  allowances  QpQn 
£^q*  those  extra  ships^  in  addition  to  that  specific  sum  at  which  the  tender  is 

*^  '     made. 

You  mean  for  single  voyages^  I  presume  ?— For  single  voyages,  cer- 
tainly. In  this  instance  I  speak  of  ships  that  are  engaged  by  the  East-Indik 
Company  for  the  performance  of  one  voyage  only;  they  have  another  class 
of  extra  ships,  which  they  have  engaged  for  a  certain  number  of  voyages, 
giving  them  a  certain  pea  e  freight,  and  allowing  them  certain  war  contin- 
gencies, after  the  manner  in  which  they  allow  to  their  eight  hundred  ixA 
twelve  hundred  ton  ships,  which,  by  way  of  distinction,  are  called  regular 
ships. 

Have  you  any  idea  of  the  rate  per  ton  at  which  a  Liverpool  nierdiiitjt 
could  afFord  to  send  anyone  of  his  ships  a  voyage  to  India  and  back  again? 
— I  think  that  would  much  depend  upon  the  outfit  of  the  ship  and  the  ship 
herself;  but  I  am  quite  of  opinion,  that  a  ship  which  would  go  from 
Liverpool  to  the  West  Indies,  and  bring  a  good  and  sufficient  cargo  from 
thence,  could  not  convey  indigo,  silks,  and  saltpetre,  with  advantage  to 
the  ship  owner,  on  the  terras  at  which  the  East-India  Company  now  engage 
that  class  of  shipping,  because  the  ship  owner  would  be  liable  to  all  toe 
damage  sustained  ;  and  although  a  small  leak  would  in  no  degree  be  detri* 
mental  to  a  West  Indiaman,  it  may  create  a  very  considerable  loss  to  a  ship 
that  has  an  East  India  cargo  on  board. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  extra  ships  are  paid  an  extra  allowance  for  suc,h 
political  services  as  they  may  perform  in  India  ? — Yes ;  I  am  aware  they 
are  so  paid. 

Are  you  aware  that  that  allowance  is  included  in  the  amotmt  charged  as 
freight  of  extra  ships  on  the  Honourable  Company's  books,  and  upop  which 

J^ou  state  them  to  have  lost  so  large  a  sum  ?  ~  I  am  not  sufficiently  well  in- 
brmed  to  answer  that  question  with  satisfaction  to  myself* 

Is  it  usual  for  the  commanders  and  officers  of  the  Company's  ships,  on 

Agoing  to  India,  to  employ  European  argents  or  native  agents  ? — 1  believe 

the  captains  and  pursei^  generally  employ  European  2^nts>  but  that  the 

officers  who  have  small  mvestments,  get  their  business  done  by  black 

men. 

Ua\  c  \  ou  ever  lieaid  a  single  instance  in  which  a  comnumder  of  an  JSast 
hdraman)  goiAg  to  Bombay^  has  etuployed  an  Boiope&ii  house  of  agency 

'  -  in 


^'tbe  safe  of  his  investment,  or  in  the  purchase  of  his  returns  ?~I  have     ff^nuDavie^, 
vpdci  stood  that  there  was  a  certain  aid  ooraincd  from  the  houses  of  agency,  Esq. 

by  the  captains  in  the  management  of  their  concerns ;  hv  wthey  remune- 
rate those  agents  for  the  services  that  they  rendered  them,  or  the  full  ex- 
tent to  which  those  services  were  rendered,  I  cannot  speak  accurately, 
never  having  been  at  Bombay ;  my  answer  was  as  to  India  in  general. 

Would  it  be  profitable  to  the  owners  of  ships,  if,  immediately  after  de- 
livering their  cargoes^  they  were  re-loaded  and  dispatched  without  remain- 
ing some  months  unemployed  ? — It  is  quite  obvious,  that  the  having. a 
ship  unemployed  for  any  period  of  time,  is  to  a  certain  degree  detrimental; 
but  how  far  it  may  be  pru(^ent  to  send  ships  at  certain  periods,  is  a  tp.ttcr 
for  consideration  :  For  instance,  I  expect  a  ship  from  China  in  the  course 
of  this  month  ;  as.a  $hip  owner,  I  have  no  wi^h  that  ship  should  sail  again 
for, Bop[fbay  ancl.China  earlier  than  the  i st  of  next  January,  though  she 
would  lie  unemployed  in  the  docks  for  a  few  months. 

3uppOjSe  she  was  immediately  to  be  dispatched  to  Bengal  ot  Bombay  ?~ 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  at  present,  the  executive  body  of  the  Company  have 

well  arranged  the  general  dispatch  of  their  ships  ;  because,  I  am  of  opinion 

that  they   should   sail  between  the    1st  of  January  and  the  lstofJuIy> 

which  I  unders^nd  they  now  are  desirous  themselves  pf  having  tfU{^ 
Pla^-      '   •  '       ..-.-' .     t  ..^_ 

Supposing  a  ship  to  sail  the  latter  end  pf  August,  when  ^o  you  think 
she  would  reach  Bengal  ? — It  would  be  a  difficult  passage  that  'she  Woifld 
have  t;o  m<|ke  t|p  the.^ay  of  Bengal ;  and  much  depends  upon  the  skill  pf 
the  captain  and  officers  in  navigating  ner  along  the  coast. 

Do  you  think  she  would  get  to^engal  in.  time  to  be  dispatched  again 
during  the  fair  season,  if  activity  was  used  there  ?— I  have  gone  from 
Madras  to  Bengal,  against  the  monsoons,  in  less  time  than  three  wee^s^ 
I  therefore  presume  she  might  get  to  Bengal  in  time  to  be  dispatched  in 
due  season. 

-.  * 
Would  a  ship  at  that  se?)SoTi  of  the  year  go  to  Madras,  or  would  d^^  ga 

to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  ? — I  presume  she  would, kejep  ^n 

the  eastern  8ide>  but  I  have  heard  of  favourable   passages  having  tp^n 

made  by  keeping  within  reach  of  the  sea  and  land  breezes  on  the  westq^n 

side  of  the  Bay. 

Would  such  a  ship  not  be  subject  to  fall  within  the  rpoasoqn  on  the 

4  Q  2  coaft 


//';/.  D(n)!rSf    coast  of  Coromandcl  ? — I  prcsumcthat  she  would  keep=;ach  iiaofHngasta 
K(].  kcej)  herself  rlcar  of  the  surf  that  runs  so  high  upon  thar  coast  during  the 

^ y    monsoons;  and  doii'g  ihac,  I  thitik  she  might . mal^e  a  short  passage,  by 

kcrping  the  coast  of  Coromande!  well  on  board. 

Do  you  know  ih^  rate  at  which  India  built  ships  have  brought  home 
cargoes  f  rum  Bengal  f — I  am  not  well  informed, 

I  Invc  the  goodness  to  explain  the  ground  upon  which  the  ship  of  twelve 
hunUrcU  t»»n8»  belonging  to  you,  now  on  her  way  home  from  Bombay,' llr 
not  alU)\vcd  any  thinp:  on  the  score  of  war  contingencies ?-— My  original 
Contract  with  the  F.ast-lndia  Company,  was,  that  I  should  build  a  ship  at 
n«)rnbay,  a»^d  bting  her  to  England  on  ^^y  own  account,  and  that  iAcr 
Iter  arrival  in  iCngianJ,  she  should  perform  six  voyages  to  and  from  India 
for  the  ICa^t-India  Comp tny.  Not  deeming  it  prudent  to  import  into  this 
1  Dinitry  fourteen  or  liftccn  aundred  tons  of  such  goods  as  I  could  purchase 
at  Unmbay,  I  nuulc  an  ofttr  to  the  East  India  Company,  to  bring  them  a 
( arf\o  o(  teas  hotuc  from  China  u{K)n  low  terms,  conditionally,  that  1  were 
1UM  nutted  to  have  the  advantage  of  freighting  that  ship  on  my  own  account 
(rom  Doiubuy  to  China. 

What  i» the  fi eight  you  received  from  China  to  Enghmd  on  the  teas  ?— ^ 
Sixteen  p.uineast  per  ton  upon  all  she  can  bring  home,  the  Company  eii« 
ijaj^inK  on  iheir  part  to  pay  certain  expenses  at  Canton,  which  will  amount^ 
I  prciumci  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  iiundred  pounds. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw.] 

[The  Committee  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning, 
at  eleven  o'clock.] 


.-.-•  r 


Veneris,  7^  ^«^  -*/«l/j  1813. 


>  k 


The  Right  Hon.  John  Sullivan  in  the  Chair. 


>      vi 


■  >■  i 

WILLIAM' STANLEY  CLARKE,.  Esq.  was  called  in,  and  cxaimiwd>  W.S.Clark^, 

as  follows:  .  <'-    ^  '  Esq. 


Mr 4  Impey.']  ARE  you  in  the  sea  service,  or  have  you  been  in  the-^ea 
service  of  the  Elast  India  Company  ?— I  have  been  in  the  sea  service -of 
the  East  India  Company  more  than  twenty-five  years.  «    - 


-  t  v< 


Have  you  been  commander  of  a  regular  ship  of  the  East  India  Cbmpa-fi 
ny's  service  ?  I  have  i  six  voyages,  during  about  fifteen  years. 


■  « ">•  V 


In  consequence  of  having  been  so  long  in  the  East  India  Company  V 
service,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  Indian  trade  ? — Generally  so,  of  that 
part  of  it  which  commanders  and  ofiiicers  of  our  ships  are  accustomed 'to 
participate  in.  ,      ,  ;<'^ 


-a'    jci^ri 


You  have  regularly  made  use  of  your  privilege  as  an  qflScei  iqcarryiq^ 
out  investments  to  India  ? — Invariably. 

What  has  been  the  assortment  of  goods  of  which  those   investments 
have  consisted  ? — A  general  assortment^  consisting  of  staples,  and  in  short,  . 
of  every  description  of  merchandize  suited  to  the  Indian  markets. 

Principally  English  produce  and  manufacture  ?— «Yes,  principally  so." 

What  British  produce  and  manufacture  are  suited  to  the  Indian  market  ?  ' 
— The  staple  articles  are  iron,' lead,  and  copper  ^  the  miscellaneous,  wine,  . 
beer,  hams,  cheese,  &c.  and  in  short,  a  great  variety  of  articles  suited  to  • 
European  consumption. 

What  articles  of  British  manufacture  ? — Almost  every  kind  of  British 
manufacture  ^  such  as  sadlery,  glass  ware,  and  also  furniture,  in  a  small 

degree. 

Any 
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W.  S.  Clarke,       Any  woollens  ?— Wnollens  are  prohibited  to  the  commanders  and  offl- 
Ksq.  cers  of  the  Company's  ships. 

Do  you  think  any  private  trader  can  carry  out  British  produce  and  ma- 
nufactures to  India  with  the  same  advantage  as  the  superior  officers  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service  ? — I  conceive,  certainty  not. 

State  the  advantages  those  officers  have  over  any  other  private  tradem?— 
They  are  granted  .1  certain  privilege  by  (he  regulations  of  the  East  India 
Company,  by  virtue  of  which,  they  carry  out  Uieir  investments  free  of  all 
freight. 

They  can  also  insure  at  a  very  low  rate,  can  they  not  i—'Thty  insure  at 
die  same  rare  that  the  Company's  ^ips  are  generally  insured ;  certainly  I 
believe  at  a  lower  rate  than  ships  of  a  smaller  description,  and  of  lets  force 
Would  be  subject  to. 

Can  you  <itate  to  the  Committee,  whether  the  investments  carried  oilt 
from  this  country  by  the  East  India  Company's  officers,  have  of  late  been 
profitable  to  them,  or  otherwise  ?— 1  he  profitable  result  of  the  invest- 
ments carried  out  from  this  country,  is  very  dependent  upon  the  state  of 
the  markets,  and  the  markets  of  late  years  have  generally  been  so  fully 
stocked,  as  [  believe  to  yield  a  very  moderate  advantage.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  leitT  froin  a  captttin  of  one  of  ihe  ships  that  went  out  in  the 
la^t  season  to  Madras,  in  which  he  describes  his  great  apprehensions  of 
sulferinga  very  serious  loss  from  his  outward  investment,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  glut  in  the  market  of  all  European  articles. 

So  that  not  only  in  your  time  the  markets  were  overstocked,  but  you 
ha^  e  rt-asoii  to  believe  th<it  they  are  now  ?— I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
mikets  were  always  overstocked  in  my  time,  but  I  think  generally,  they     . 
ha  •  V  been  so  much  m  as  to  yield  but  a  small  return  under  the  description 
of  piodt. 

Your  three  last  voyages  were  to  Bombay,  were  they  not  f — They  were 
to  Bombay,  and  ullimatcly  to  China. 

Did  ynu  carry  out  any  specie  to  Bombay  in  this  la«t  Tova^  P^-On  my 
two  for.iicr  voyages  1  tarried  out  specie  to  acotuiderable  amount. 

AVhich  of  those  voyages  P— The  two  former  oftfioie  three  voyga,  fton 


«n:Bpprehemion>  tbal  with  too  large  an  adventurQ  in  merchandize^  I    IPS.  Qa^ie^, 
should  not  be  successful.  '  Esq* 


During  the  time  you  were  employed  in  the  Indian  service,  did  you  ob- 
serve that  any  new  articles  of  British  manufacture,  or  produce,  round  a 
market  in  India,  or  were  demanded  there  ?— 1  really  am  unable  to  nmnQ 
any  new  article  :  I  certainly  myself  tried  an  experiment  in  carrying  out 
some  Manchester  gobds  to  the  amount  of  about  jOifiOO  on  two  of  my 
voyages,  and  it  assisted  the  disposal  of  the  rest  of  my  invcattnent,  by  msk« 
ing  the  assortment  more  general,  but  I  believe  merely  to  that  limited  tx^ 
tent  that  I  could  have  hoped  for  a  market,  and  that  chiefly  for  the  Gon^ 
sumption  of  Europeans. 

In  your  opinion,  if  a  free  trade  were  opened  between  this  country  and 
India,  would  there  be  any  increased  demand,  either  among  the  natives 
of  India,  or  among  Europeans,  for  British  commodities  ?*^i  apprcfamid 

not  among  the  natives. 

Do  you  apprehend  there  would  among  the  Europeans  l-^l  think  thai 
would  much  depend  upon  the  possibly  increased  number  of  European  re^ 
sidents,  and  the  consequent  increased  number  of  consumers. 

You  of  course  understand  the  loading  of  a  ship  for  a  homeward  voy^e  &[ 
mu^t  there  not  be  an  assorted  cargo  of  light  goods,  and  what  is  qi^Uj^ 

dead  weight  or  baHast  goods  ? — Undoubtedly.  :.l 

■ » 

Are  ybu  acquainted  with  the  ballast  goods  from  India,  what  theyai^r 
•'^I  believe  they  are  saltpetre,  sugar,  and  such  other  articles  6t  4^4 

Weight. 


Rice  >-^Rice  is  included  certainly. 


•M 


Do  you  recollect  any  other  article  ?-— I  cannot  say  that  any  other  ocfcdi^ 

to  me. 

Sahpette  is  confined  to  the  Company's  ships,  is  it  not  ?— Jt  is>  ^ 

Then  if  private  ships  were  to  load  from  India  for  this  country,  tliey  (iii^ 
fake  ats  ballast  either  rice  Or  sugar  ? — I  apprehend  that  would, be  the  ^c^. 

Must  not  rice  in  general  be  extremely  unprofitable  to  them,  except  oft 
occasions  of  great  scarcity  here  ?<«*-I  conceive  it  a  very  nreca^pjas  ^rtic]e»^ 


r 
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:fV.''S.  Clarke^        Do  you  not  think,  for  the  most  part;  their. ballast  would  be  sugar  f 
Esq.  That  must  in  some  degree  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  parties. 


— V" 


Saltpetre  not  being  permitted  to  them,  and  rice  in  general  being  a  very- 
precarious  article,  do  not  you  think  that  the  judgment  of  the  parties  would 
generally  lead  them  to  take  sugar  as  ballast?—!  should  suppose  it  would. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  capability  of  Bengal  for  the  production. of 
sugar  ;  do  not  you  think  it  might  be  pioduced  in  Bengal  to  any  amount? 
—It  is  nineteen  years  since  1  was  in  Bengal,  but  I  ceriamly  have  a  general 
understanding  that  it  might  be  so  produced,  as  the  question  infers. 

From  your  experience,  do  you  think  that  the  capital  that  is  now  em- 
ployed'by  the  Company,  and  by  private  merchants  in  the  Indian  trade ;  is 
tiilly  adequate  to  embrace  it  according  to  the  present  demands  ? — Accord- 
ing to  the  present  demands,  I  should  say  certainly. 

Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  ? — 
I  have  been  through  several  of  what  are  called  the  Eastern  Straits,  and  I 
have  also  visited  the  island  of  Amboyna,  and  Ballytown,  in  the  Straits  of 
Alias  ;  the  native  name  is  Loboagee. 

Do  you  apply  the  term  the  Eastern  Islands,  to  the  whole  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, or  only  part  of  it  ? — I  believe  the  Straits  of  Macassar  are  con- 
sidered by  navigators  the  western  limits  of  the  Eastern  Arciiipelago. 

State  to  the  Committee,  whether  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  are  of 
a  mild  or  of  a  ferocious  disposition  generally  ? — The  natives  of  the  islands 
of  Celebes  and  Borneo  are  said  to  be  ferocious ;  I  speak  not  from  personal 
knowledge  of  them ;  those  with  whom  I  had  intercourse  in  the  Straits  of 
Alias  were  a  courteous  and  civil  people,  but  still  when  there  a  single  ship, 
we  used  great  caution  in  our  intercourse  with  them,  to  guard  against  any 
disposition  to  treachery. 

Has  it  not  been  found  by  experience,  that  they  generally  have  a  dispo- 
sition to  treachery  ? — I  believe  generally  where  ihey  have  any  interest  to 
become  so,  or  their  resentment  is  excited. 

Are  they  not  what  may  be  considered  a  barbarous^  rather  than  a  civi- 
lized people  ? — I  certainly  so  consider  them. 

The  climate  of  those  islands  is  extremely  hot  ?— Yc3,  it  is. 

What 


VlMt  IS  die  ctoChing  of  the  intires?--Of  the  limptest  detcriptlon  pot-  W-  S.  Chrke, 
iftle  i  they  wear  a  garment  rouod  their  middle,  and  a  torban  or  light  cap  E«q. 

upon  their  heads,  which  1  believe  form  the  priacipat,  if  not  entire,  p«l     ^■— v"— ' 
of  their  clothing. 

Are  those  of  cotton  ?— -Yes.of  cotton  cbtht  of  their  own  manufacture. 

State  to  the  Comntittee,  what  articles  of  European  produce  or  manu- 
facture, in  your  opinion,  can  be  disposed  of  amongst  them  f— I  am  really 
unaware  of  any  articles  of  European  manufacture,  unless  it  were  a  supply 
of  ammunition  and  6re-arms,  which  are  a  prohibited  article  ;  when  I  was 
in  the  Straits  of  Alias,  for  poultry,  and  such  minor  description  of  provi- 
sions, we  found  they  would  accept  in  exchange  to  a  certain  extent  of 
knives,  and  such  atticles  of  coarse  cutlery  j  for  bullocks  and  provisions  of 
«  more  expensive  kind,  we  paid  in  dollars;  coouneicial  dealings  we 
Itad  none. 

.  Ii>  y^**'  opinion,  is  there  any  the  least  chance  of  disposing  of  woollen 
goods  of  this  country  to  any  amount,  among  thoiie  islands  ?— I  think 
not. 

Do  you  think  the  ports  of  thoie  islands  have  been  already  fully  explored, 
q  a  commercial  point  of  view  f--l  apprehend  the  country  traders  have 
been  most  active  and  enterprising  in  endcavourii^  to  etfriore  them  in  Vfttj 
possible  way,  with  a  view  to  any  advantage  they  might  have  derived  ftnm 

Supposing  a  private  trader  of  this  country  wets  to  send  ont  a  ship  of  400 
tons  to  those  islands  loaded  with  British  produce,  bow  long  do  you 
^inkit  would  take  such  a  trader  to  dispose  of  his  cargo?— In  my  opinion, 
he  would  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  at  all ;  and  it  would  be  highly  esseniid 
that  his  ship  should  be  extremely  well  armed,  as  are  the  country  ships 
Wbich  go  on  that  description  of  voyage. 

Are  not  the  Eastern  Islands  governed  hy  petty  R^ahs,  wfaaareektreme- 
]y  jealous  of,  and  hostile  to  each  other  ?  —I  have  understood  so. 

So  jealous,  that  the  trading  with  one  of  them  wooM  be  likdy  to  «cite 
tfw  hostility  of  others  ?— I  think  it  would  be  likely  to  become  an  object  of 
contention  between  them. 

■     DoTou  tfkco  tUak  that  the  Eastern  Islkndt  could  be  to  any  British  mer- 
4  R  chant 
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ff^.  S'  Clarke^    chint  an  object  of  fair  trade,  with  a  view  to  commercial  pmffr,  upon  any 
Esq.  rational  principle  ? — With  a  ricw  to  ihe  sale  ot  Bfitish  produce,  I  sboaid 

say,  ceUainly  not. 

Supposing  a  British  merchant  to  send  his  ships  to  those  seas,  do  yott 
think  he  couU  get  teas  in  thi)seseas^  supposin*  the  China  trade  still  to  be 
contincd  to  the  East  India  Company^  and  supposing  an  il  icit  co*nmerce 
to  be  a  part  of  his  object  ? — Iltere  would  be  certri  ily  no  difficulty  m  ob- 
taining teas,  if  it  became  an  object  to  obtain  tiieai  among  those  islands. 

Is  not  the  high  duty  on  tea,  and  the  high  price  in  consequence,  the 
strongest  possible  inducement  to  smuggling  in  that  anicie  ? — No  doubt  it 
must  operate  as  a  great  temptation. 

State  to  the  Committee,  how  in  your  opinion  a  trader,  having  such  illicit 
objects  in  view,  would  obtain  teas  in  the  Eastern  Islands  ? — I  apprehend^ 
if  such  was  their  object,  they  might  obtain  them  with  greater  fbciiity  tron 
Manilla,  or  some  of  the  ports  towards  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  or  even  in 
Java, 

Taking  Manilla  first,  through  what  ve^^sel^  do  you  imagine  they  would 
obtain  such  illicit  cargoes  ot  tea,  at  Manilla  r — ^ITiey  might  do  so,  by 
means  of  the  Ctiinese  Junks,  or  probably  by  the  aid  of  Pbrtuguesc  or 
Spanish  ships  from  Macao. 

How  do  you  imagine  they  would  obtain  such  cargoes  of  tea  either  at 
Java  or  towards  the  Straits  of  Malacca  ?— There  is  a  ct>nstant  intercourse 
between  China,  Cochin  China  and  Java,  as  well  as  the  Elabten^  L!ands,  by 
means  of  the  Cninese  junks;  and  country  ships  returning  from  China,  pa>s 
through  the  Straits  of  Malacca^  and  could  certainly  land  any  quantity  of 
teas  at  the  intermediate  ports. 

Are  there  not  Chinese  colonies  upon  the  Northern  coast  of  Java,  with 
which,  by  means  of  their  junks,  the  Chinese  have  constant  communi<« 
cation  ? — I  understand  there  are. 

Would  there  be  any  diflEculty  in  obtaining  tea  to  ary  ? mount  that  is 
likely  to  be  required,  either  from  the  Honsj  merchants,  ox  what  are 
called  th?  outside  men^  ia  China  ?— I  believe  tea  might  be  obtained  in 
any  quantity. 


Do  you  know  the  fact,  that  the  East  India Compaojrh^vethe  tboice  t>f 

the 
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the  hfst  teas  ?— I  have  understood  tbcm  to  have  the  selection  of  all  tfie     W.S:tj4tke\ 
teaK  that  come  to  Canton*  E§q[.' 


ur 


^  ^.-' 


Supposing  an  illicit  commerce  in  tea  to  be  carried  on  to  any  amount^  is 
it  your  opinion,  that  the  teas  so  introduced  into  this  country  would  birof 
a,  very  inferior  quality  ?— I  should  think  they  would  be  .very  inferior  to' the* 
Company's  teas;  much  might  depend,  however,  upon  the  judgment  and 
capability  of  selection,  of  the  parties  who  purchased  them. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  island  of  Banca  and  its  produce  ?— The 
produce  of  Banca  is  principally  tin. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  island  of  Banca  produces  tin  in  any  considera- 
ble quantities? — I  understand  it  to  do  so. 

Have  you  the  means  of  information  whether  that  tin  is  easily  obtained. 
from  the  mines  in  the  island  ot  Banca  ?— I  apprehend  it  to  be  so,  but  1' 
never  visited  Banca  myself. 

Have  you  heard  whether  that  tin  is  smelted  easily  or  with  difficulty  ?— rl 
have  heard  easily  ;  but  I  speak  from  general  information. 

Have  you  heard  that  the  Chinese  have  in  a  very  great  degree  been  sup^  \ 
plied  with  tin  through  the  Dutch,  from  the  island  of  Banca  Pr—Yes, '  m. ' 

former  times. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  Eastera  Islands  produce  iron  ?— •!  am  told 
they  do,  some  of  them. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  iron  instruments  and  arms  used  by  the-  na- 
tives of  those  islands,  are  manufactured  by  thcniselves  from  their  own 
iron  ? — I  believe  chiefly  by  themselves  ;  I  have  also  understood  that  they 
formerly  obtained  an  occasional  supply  from  the  Dutch,  of  ornamented 
firearms;  i/ideed  I  jww  some  of  that  description  in  the  Straits  of  Alias, 
when  I  was  there. 

State  what  return -cargo  a  merchant  trading  to  the  Eastern  Islands  could 
find  there  for  Europe  ? — I  an^i  not  aware  of  any  thing  ;  Hinless  a  quantity  ' 
of  mother*  of  pearl  shqllsi  -a  small  supply  of  tortoise  shell,  and  perhaps  / 
somespicery;  on    the  islands  called- the  Fejee  Islands,  there    has  been' 
found  a  small  quantity  of  sandal  wood,  which  the  American  traders  hay^ 
brought  to  Cbwar^Qi;.  i^t^e  years,  but  very  infcribr  in  qimiity'to'i^hat  is  icnt 
fror^  India. 

4  R  2  If 


J 
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W?^}Clarke,    '"'l^you,  'as a  CofnpaTYy'i  officer,  had  £\0,000  engaged  in  tti*  ^rmjege 

-Eaq^^  trade,  what  should  yon  consider  you  gained  over  a  private  trader  in  ciifli-^ 

L  \    sequence  of  thfe  adv^antages  you  enjoyed  as  a  Company's  officer  ?— J.ihould 

5Uppb?ge  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  but  it  is  a  niattcr  of  opiniaar 

'  •  »  -v 

How  does  that  advantage  arise  ? — By  exoneration  from  the  charge  of 
freight,  by  a  reduced  premium  of  insurance,  and  saving  on  the  comaii,9siofl 
for  agency  in  India. 

C^  you  give  an  opinion  what  proportion  the  British  manufactures  ex- 
ported by  the  Company's  officers,  bear  to  the  whole  of  their  invest^enta 
taken  out  ? — Perhaps  a  fifth  part,  speaking  of  manufacturers  only  }  but 
this  of  course  varies. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  manufactured  articles  now  made 
at  the  Presidencies  by  native  labourers,  under  the  instruction  of  British 
artificers,  whlfch  manufactured  articles  were  formerly  imported  from  Great 
j^ntain  ? — I  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  there  are  at  this  time,  manufactured 
.  af  the  presidencies,  a  great  variety  of  articles  of  leather,  such  as  boots, 
shoes,  &c. ;  they  also  manufacture  carriages  extremely  well,  furniture  and 
•  cabinet  wares. 


> 


'  Any  irticles  \n  the  metals,  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron  and  steel  ? — Yes> 
^11  the  articles  enumerated  in  this  question  generally,  and  very  well 
fiqishcd. 

Can  you  give  any  opinion  what  proportion  those  articles  now  mad<9  there 
an^  consumed   by  the  British  settlers,  bear  to  those  now  imported  from 

Great  JBritaip  ? — 1  cannot  say. 

.■■'.*'.••.■  • 

Has  the  exportation  of  those  articles  from  Great  Britain  decreased  ?  — 
I  have  understood  it  to  have  done  so  of  late  years. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  tis  improvements  increase  m  the  manefacttsre 
pf  those  anicies,  the  importation  of  those  articles  from  Great  Britarn  may 
be  materially  affected? — 1  think  so,  certainly. 

4 

Supposing  the  present  duty  of  96  per  cent,  upon  tea  to  be  reduced  to 
X^t  half  of  that  amount,  do  you  ihink  there  would  remain  'Efficient 
temptation  to  smuggle  tea,  if  the  Archipelago  were  o'pened  to  numerous 
vespclsi  of  350  tons  from  Great  Britain  ?— The  inducement  wquW  cer- 
lainjy  be  lessened,  in  prbportioft  to  tbe  quamum  ©f  duty;  that  wfus  takea 

off; 
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off;  but  I  conceive,  still  a  sufficient  temptation  would  exist,  providc'l     W.S.Clarks^ 
the  parties  disposed  to  enter  upon  the  speculation^   saw  it  safe  tp.d^  so,  .  ^q^ 


.'  Can  you  give  ^ny  probable  .cf>iAion.  what  wv>wu  of, d^^ 
upon  tea  tnight  slill  continue  a  ^ufiicient. temptation  ?  ^i-rTbat  is  a  ^qv^e^ioa  .  ~ 
I  find  great  difficulty  in  answering ;  I  consider  it  to  require  so  n^atn  ««• 
rida^  coniideratioo>  that  I  would  not  wiah  to  hazard  an  opinion  ioi  a  sum« 
mary  way. 


1 . '  I 


Is  the  Cpmmittee  to  understand  it  to  be  your  opinion,  that  a  quantity 
of  tea  suffi  ient  for  the  supply  of  Oreat  Britain,  might  be  fpuqd^Jn  the 
Eastern  Islands,  in  the  event  of   our  being  excluded  from  China? — I 

think  not*  "  \ 

Tn  the  event  of  a  free  trade  in  tea,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  price  of 
tea  would  be  considerably  reduced  in  this  country  P-^-It  probably  would 
in  the  first  instance  materially,  but  I  should  apprehend  the  contrary^  might 
eventually  ensue,  from  the  great  advance  of  price  in  China.       .  ,      ^ 

Upon  what  grounds  do  you  consider  that  a  great  advance  of  pried  irould 
take  place  in  China  ? — From  the  competition  that  would  arise  betWeea 
the  Company  and  private  traders,  were  they  admitted  there. 

Must  not  the  price  in  China  depend  upon  the  extent  of  purchase  ?— • 
I  do  not  think  it  altogether  dependent  tbereoo. 

If  the  quantity  purchased  in  China  were  not  more  considerable!  in  the 
event  of  a  free  trade  than  it  is  at  present^  upon  what  grounds  do  yott 
imagine  that  any  permanent  advance  in  the  price  of  tea  could  take  place 
in  China  ? — From  the  advantage  which  the  Chinese  would  embi^ace  of 
having  a  variety  of  competitors  in  their  market,  instead  b(  its  belixg  con^ 
fined  tot  he  East  India  Company. 

Tlien  yon  do  not  imagine,  that  in  the  event  of  a  free  trade,  any  cfohsider- 
a:b1e  a  iditional  quantity  of  tea  would  be  imported  intQ  this  couptry  frona 
India  and  China  ? — I  by  no  means  meant  to  state  that  opinion  ;^nd  if  so 
the  price  might  be  affected^  but  beyond  all  doubt  %Q  wo^ild  be  the  Quality 
of  the  tea. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  vou  do  conceive  tbir.  a^tonsidcr* 
able  addition  would  probably  take  place  in  the  importation  'irtto  this 
country  ?  -I  should  suppose  that  would  much  depend  .Uport  thelfemand 
that  adventurers  in  such,  trarie  should  find  for  the  arficleJ  thfcit'Vjpirit  of 

•  ciirerprize. 
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JV.  S.  Clarke,  tiMrprize^  and  the  consequent  advantage  they  might  look  to  from  im- 
Esq.  porting  it.  '  ' 

'  Did  the  consequence  which  you  state  you  apprehend  as  likely  to  result' 
flrdrn  a  competitibn,  arising  from  the  free  introduction  of  British  merchants^' 
tak^  phice  at  the  time  the  Americans  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  ito 
China  for  the  purpose  of  the  purchase  of  tea? — ^There  was  certainly  a 
competition  to  a  limited  extent;  the  quantity  of  tea  taken  from  China 
by  the  Americans,  bore  a  small  proportion  to  that  purchased  by  the  East 
India  Company,  who  had  the  selection  of  all  the  choice  teas^  as  I  under 
stand;  previous  to  the  Americans  effecting  their  purchases. 

Do  the  captains  and  officers  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
pay  to  the  Company  any  per  centage  upon  being  allowed  to  import  tea 
from  China  ?— They  pay  a  duty  of  7  per  cent,  for  a  small  proportion  ojF 
their  privilege,  17  per  cent,  on  a  second  proportion  ;  these  under  the  head 
of  indulgence,  and  on  all  the  excess  above  that,  under  the  head  of  ex- 
ceed! ngs,  37  per  cent. 

State  the  proportion,  generally,  of  the  captain's  investment  from  China^ 
paying  each  duty  ? —In  a  commander's  privilege,  68 8lbs.  weight  pays  7 
pet  cent.  8,648lbs.  pays  17  percent,  the  remainder,  if  filled  upwithteas^ 
p.rjTB  37  per  cent. ;  a  commander  is  allowed  38  tons  from  China. 


■  / 


I   t 


What  other  articlf  <?  besides  tei,  are  they  allowed  to  import  from  China  ? 
— Nankeens  and  drugs ;  and  they  also  frequently  have  permission  to  put 
in,  as  ballast,  a  quantity  of  mother-o'-pearl  shells^  over  atid  above  their 
limited  privilege,  freight  free. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  proportion  the  tck 
bears  fd  those  other  articles  in  the  excess  above  the  indulgence,  and  which 
pays  37  per  cent.  ? — With  ilie  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  nankeens^ 
it  is  usual,  I  believe,  for  the  commanders  generally  to  fill  up  the  wliole 
of  the  excess  with  teas  ;  l,00^!bs.  of  tea  goes  to  a  ton  ;  other  articles 
than  tea  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  7  per  cent.  \: 

Then  it  appears  that  about  38,ooOlbs.  of  tea  is  allowed  to  be  brought 
by  the  captain,  paying  a  duty  of  7,  17,  and  37  percent,  does  he  usually 
brin^  20,000  or  25,OOD,  or  what  proportion  does  he  bring  ? — It  much 
depends  upon  the  judgment  and  disposrtion  of  the  parties  ;  I  have  in  some 
cases  connned  myself  entirely  to  a  tea  investment,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  hundred  pieces  of  nankeen';  at  other  times.  1  hdve  bfought  a  pro- 

;  ,         :.  -    -•••:W-  '     ••:•*'  •■'■  pOrtlOD 
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Eortion  of  drugs,  such   as  rhubarb  or  gamboge ;  there  is  a  disiinction  Jf^\  S.  Clarke, 
etwecn  black  tea  and  green,  and  the  exceed ings  are  usually  filled  up  either      "   ^sq 
with  bla>.k  tea,  or  an  inferior  description  of  green  tea,  which  is  sanctioned 
being  shipped  in  exceedings  ;  the  finer  description  of  green  teas  aie  not 
beyoiid  a  limited  extent. 

Did  you  in  general  bring  fine  teas,  or  those  of  the  lower  qualities  ?— 
The  finer  teas  <o  the  extent  of  my  indulgence  ;  teas  of  inferior  quality 
for  my  exceed  I ngs. 

Upon  those  teas  upon  which  you  paid  a  duty  of  37  per  cent,  did  you 
find  it  a  profitable  adventurev  that  it  yielded  a  fair  rerurn  of  profit  ia 
general  ? — A  moderate  profit  upon  teas  that  were  in  my  exceedings  ^Cr 
nerally. 

Do  not  the  commanders  of  India  ships  sometimes  purchase  their  p£V 
ficers'  homeward  tonnage  from  China,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  teas  ?— - 
Frequently. 

Are  the  officers  entitled  to  similar  indulgences,  and  to  a  similar  pr|« 
vilege  of  bringing  home  teas,  upon  payment  to  the  Compaay  of  the 
rates  already  stated  r — Yes,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  respective 
privileges.  ,    ./ 

What  do  the  captains  generally  pay  to  the  officers  for  their  ton- 
nage ? — That  fluctuates  very  much  ;  I  have  knowA  it  from  X^Q  up 
to  yj40   a  ton. 

t 

4  ' 

Do  not  the  commanders,  on  a  voyage  to  China,  pay  to  the  Company  .a 
further  sum  of  ^6(X>  ? — They  do. 

Upon  what  account  is  that  money  paid  ? — It  is  paid  as  a  charge 
under  the  head  of  freight  id  our  accounts,  it  was  adopted  in  the  year 

Is  that  confined  to  a  China  voyage  ? — No;  it  applies  to  all  the  Com- 
pany's regular  ships. 


'1  ,  V  ■ 
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If  any  mode  could  be  adopted  by  which  the  payment  of  so  lar^  a  sufli 
as  37  per  cent,  upon  tea  could  be  avoided,  would  not  the  temptation  of 
smuggling  be  reduced  to  that  extent  ?^ — If  there  existed  the  disposition, 
and  a  facility  of  smuggling,  I  apprehend  it  would. 

When 


US^  .  "^ .-    .  'r> 
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''L*^J*f#  y    Whert  you  wer^  irt' Vfie  fctSfitf ma Wl  6f  4  <hV ift  t  h^CeM^^AyN  ittViM^ 
^*9*^     7  were  you  allowed  to  take  out  for  sale   in  China,  every  irttcle  of  BrWsh 

mar*mSfifr^  fitelta  ttlktog  T^wMehiv  ft*«^ 

^trfc  you  jQlowed  to  take  out  tin  ?— Tin  also  was  prohibited^  unkw 
by  special  permlsision.  --r-   :v '•.     : 


i.# 


D6  yoti  feco!leicf  any  other  articles  ? — No  other  artid^  oefcw  f <r.liiekt 

the  present  moment,  ' 

'  Wefe  ytm  allcWved  to  take  oiit  thoise  good^  \ipMi  the  pnyrticnt  ^ritry 
duty  to  the  Company,  or  were  they  absolutely  prohibited*?— ^Tkeytlfct* 
absolutely  prohibited  unless  leave  was  granted  :  I  think  I  have  undefitMd 
sohie  cdihmanders  going  to  Chiiia<  have  been  allowed  to  take  a. limited 
quantity  of  tin,  on  special'  ap^dttion,  but  Without  any  i^jFtMiial 
paynipnt  to  the  Company. 

Wtiattras  the  change  of  system  in  1796,  which  occasioned  the  charge; 

dip  l£4cte '^ys&te by  the captain^to^^^he  Company  ?— h  wasat  tha^  pefipd- 

that  the  Company  adopted  the  system  of  hiring  their  ships  by  opra*  Cdftl* 

'  betition,  and  doing  a^'ay  the  existing  sale  of  commands  which  bad  befell 

Dech  practised.  v 

To  what  purpose  is  the  <£500  so  paid  applied^  is  it  applied  to  aof  par«« 
ticular  purpose  ?-^ As  I  was  taught  to  understand,  in  some  degree  as  a 
compe^tton  to  the  CompsUiy,  in  return  for  paying  off  those  coomnai^lcfi 
to  a  certain  amount, not  exceeding  X  5,000,  who  had  previously  purchased 
their  commands  ;  and  that  the  future  commanders  should  tbereopon  not 
be  tipdii  a  better  footing  than  those  who  ha4r  idready  fMid.fa&itlidr 
cofriftiafldttf  ^  • 

Will  that  payment  cease  when  the  Company  shall  hate  received  Cheir 
fbtt'cdrnpensation  ?^ — 1  believe  the  officers  in  the  service  have  -geMfiUy 
"^lico^ilfagied  that  expectation.  /    i>r 

Are  the  Company's  outward-bound  regular  shipj  of  12d0  JWm*, 
"generally  fully  taydeiv^  oa  the  vpyage  out  to  Jodia  'and  CJaioa  i-rrQine- 
ndUy  so.  •:  .  '  . • .  -  ^  i?^jj 

V  ^tkfk  ff  ^Kit%e«MMici  hyppM  that  tttsti?  hA  bftm  trlftr  |»iinit»ft"tr 
has  never  occuned  in  the  ship  I  havt  tamnanded. . 

Have 
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t  you  performed  several  voyages  to  fiombay  'wd  Chioai— If  NT*  S.  ^  ^jJI|r|tet 
three  successive^ovaees  of  that  deicription«  ,^f^  ;>*  ^^ 


fOi  what  baa  ryoiir  iavestmeDt  to  &mbay  generally  tiet^a  comMk^ 
— j^nerally  of .  the  staple  articles;  viz.   iron^  copper,   &c.  wi^  |>9f<'»V 
-wine,  and  a  general  assortment  of  other  descriptions  of  goodtt  on  the  tvro' 
ibrmer  of  my  voyaget,  to  ^omb^  the  greatci:  part  of  my  inyestm^ 
consisted  of  specie* 

What  has  been  the  jgeqeral  out-turn  jDf  your  mveatmenta  to  Bpmljviy'f 
'^The  general  out-turn  has  been  a  moderate  proiit.  ,  fv. 

vHave  you  considered^^t  you  made  a  fair  remittance  to  India  by  sqck 
investment? — ^Ycs. 

In  what  year  did  you  cdrry  out  specie /to  ^omhiiy  t-r-*T(ic  yfij^t  yef^.t 
.tbmk  was  1805  s  the  second  was^  IbeUeVej  1807»  ,J, 

What  ^as    the  market    price  of  specie  at  that  time   in'  Enjgfabdf 

^(txeaning  dollars)  of*  which  it  is  presumed  your  mir^st(^pnt..x)^^,fp9Gie 

was  composed  ? — I  speak  from  recollection,  but  I  think  siicty-nve  jpencf^ 

per  ounci?.      .  ,    . 


State  what  was  the  sale  price  then  in  Bombay,  lidw  many^  niipecs^  fi)i^^i| 
hundred  dollars  ?  —  I  ag^in  speak  from  recollection^  X  think  it  was  StM)  or 
229  rupees  pc>  100  dollars. 


)  I 


In  what,  year  did  you  perform  your  third  royageto  Boi|ihay^,Ti^9 
1910.  5     .       ' 


•14' I 
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JDo  you  recollect  what  ^as  the  market  price  of  silver  then  in.  Ehglimql 
—I  do  not  recollect  further  than  this,  that  it  wajat.so  higba.-r^;! 
did  not  venture  to'piirthase  it. 

Do  you  recollect  what  wa^  tht  market  price  of  dollan  U  that  rtiixij  » 
Bombay  ?— I  think  it  wis  2lfl  nipeea  the  100  doUara^^ut  I M^  th^ 
from  recoUectibiK 


•  *  *    » 


Can  you  inform  the  Committee  of  the  weight  of  the  doUar  j^i^ifitp 
dollars  weigh  1,000  ounces.  ^       '; 

Do  yoo^rtcoUeei  what  the  «xehatt|e'Wis  between  £0|^buid  Md  Bombay 
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JT.  S    Clarke,  in  (he  yeara  t^03  and  I807 .?— Not  Iiaving  jiad  any  remitlaijces  to  maki, 
Etq.  I  really  cannoi  say. 

Whom,  where  yoa  in  the.  habit  of  employing  as  your^gent,  or  dubash, 
at  Bombay,  in  disposing  of  your  cargoes  in  the  three  voyages  you  went- 
to  tjlat  p)a<;e  ?— Ardaseir.Dady  was  my  dubub- 

Did  you  ever  employ  European  agents  in  the  sale  of.-youroBtward-iQ<)-. 
vettmeAt,  or  the  purchase  of  your  cottons  for  China  ? — No. 

It  H  within  your  knowledge  that  thU  practice,  of  Employing.,  natire  .■ 
agency,  in    the  disposal  and  purchase  of  investment!,  has  ever  been  de- 
viated from,,  by  captains  of  Indjamen  ? — I  am  pot  aware  of  .its.  ha.vii^ 
been  deviated  froai. 

Having  itatcd.that,  in.  your  opinion,  .the  effect  of  opening  the- China  ; 
trade  would  be  a  very  great  rise  in  the  price  of  teas  there,  are  you   of . 
opinion  that  any  effect  would  be  produced  on  the  general  quality  of  the 
teas  by  the  trade  being  so  opened  ? — I  think  that  the  effect,  would  be, 
th?t  teas  would  be  imported  into  tbil  country  of-a  rery  inferior  quality  to  i 
ilrose  now  imported. 

Are  not  you  aware  of  Instancesia  which  goods  allowed  to  be  pur" 
chased  in  China  by  private  merchants,  hare,  riserv  nearJy  a  hundred  per 
cent.  In  Talue,  in  tHe  course  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  the  articles  • 
alluded  to  are  sugar,  tuthenague,  and  raw  silk  f— Never  having  dealt  in  ^ 
any  of  the  articles  specified,  I  cannot  give  any  distinct  opinion. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  quality  of  those  goods  now  enumerated,  having,  i 
been  very  much  adulterated,  in  consequence  of  the  competitionfor  them?  - 
—I  have  certainly  understood  the  sugars  to  bejio. 

Is  it  usatl  for  the  country  ships  alluded  to  hj  youi  to  cany  teas,  tfr  . 

India  ? — I  apprehend  for  the  supply  of  India  only. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state,  in  what  manner  the  advance  or  discohnf 
upon  the  invoice,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  goods  sold  in  India  isctti' 
mated,    whether  inclusive  or  exclusive  of   he  chr  ges  ?— Exclusive  of  * 
charges. 

Are  the  charges  incurred  upon  the  invotce  added  to  the«oscof  Ae  goods, 
«r  do  they  appear  upgn  the  uce  of  the  iaroice  as  a  scfaiasc  charge*  ?-^  ^' 
:■  ,  The/ 


i|/.V-' 


ioii 
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.Tfiey  appear  tapon  the  face  at  the  invoice  «  a  sepaiate  ch«lg«j^tfHtf  fo'^^y  ^  ^.•S'^tirks, 
instances  are -allowed  at  the  prime  cost.  ,     ,  ■  vjj  **?* 

Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  vjiich  .an  *d^c»t«*  di8«iMfi^¥"iik«"^ 
'been  calcnlated-Hpon  those  charges  ?^  i^ttia'appiiHuadftbe^<Ai^|e^if^* 
'  always  inserted  at  specifically  what  they  are, 

...  ,        ■  ,_,,     „..      ;.    ...■;,.,      ■^■..      L..-..-(     n.a 

And  no  advance  or  diiccHin!^  altoved Jip6a  .themi^^Nb  advaM^"#^^ 
-  liiscount  allowied  upon  them,   'in  -speaf  ■        -   ■  ■  * 

of  duues  p»d.«po{i~ti»i4,-I'enameraMd 
per  cent.;  I  also  stated  that,  in  tbosi 
broii^ht'hotiw  teas  nf  lower'pricesj  -.eit 
inferior -sort  of  green  fe&Si  .under  the  d< 
perhaps  to  have  added,  tbat-there  is  an  additional  f haree  of  tweati 


'  aent.,  making;  it.^<^eth«t  fifty^Tcn  pef;4:eHtiT^|tH]Tl) 
scriptioQ  of*  green  teaSfbeyiOiiadauUe'tkci  ^Inl^fFHr'' 
broL^ht  hooie.  '   i.s-     ■;'■  :;'jiy»  ;:: 

Is  the  five  hundred  ^ads  aHoded  '<«;1if  lyb^.^^Ubiil^  '^e^i  ^^M^ 
the  cdDdiiMOD  ttf  avery  voyage  ?— At  tha  coocIumod  of  Jiyrf 'VJifjagR"  *® 

Do  the«ommaB4k(B^  of  ibo  liokoahibte' Gbttpl6ff  s  9  i^d!' id(f^^ 
any  a^MAUgeaf  coo4eqne&cefrontpima»M«^^ 

China.        ■  ■■■'-•      ^ ^    ■  r'*^??:    Ir-    ;;V..T^m  ,SotS9  aV^tn-* 

T5o  not  ^1  iha-Compap^a  1200  totii  »Sif*^  "to  ^mi'^^^Aert'^*^*^ 
there  have  Bwo  some  ejcceptipQs,'  wbeO: Jibej^^e  .^fWf.  ^it^sH^fW^iWH 

Boiftbay.'    ;■■'■■_•■■  ■■-'-.  _'    ^''i^''."',ll-^;    .     r"';.  ^riy^^'iiaurn  visv  nw* 

Have  not  those  Alps  0terWiArdii  gqMo'WC^iur— i'a'^^^^ 
Henry  Addington  from  Bengal/ aoa  pf,dis^W«6ard^i^^ 
iiave  retDtned  aiYect'io-Edr^. .  ;  ^V',  .'  j,."..i,'  ,.'^'.,^  LvTin'nuqfi  I— ^P*fMu 

Are  those  the  odytwo  instances  you  are  awuie  ef^in  x\u 
1200  ttfnstaTgn«;§*uetd  Chios  uTtii  '    ' 

instances  which  immediatet/- '^ceiir  f 
•Ofhera,  > 


Hare  the  goodness  to  state  your  opinioo  of  the  charac^  of  tbjl  mti^a 
agcnw  Of  di>baab«»  at 'Botebaf  M*'ffifai» -tKdto  "^ik^  of^S^L-r 

jpectabilitj,,!     :.:.■■:-  -'    <-■   -^^"v     ■■■  .r  !^"^i  ^^W^^T^  ^'-^ 

4S2  ^inc 
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P^tMf.  'i  K^'^S'"  "^^-^^^^  evcryreliarce  upon  thtir  hdnoocaqii-.iategnt^^.. 
^ii_„      JHia"  iniyijMKd  rhcm'  with"  all. -your  property,  upoiv  the.  seirertl  vayv%n  yoa  , 
^ve;ma(Je;tQiWplace?->-Tes,  1  have. 

.J'.'Ii^ayis'yoitevei:  (buod  that  trust  abused  in  anyway  ■?—K6. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

}t;i^^enant»<XfI()B<l  Sir  JOHN  MALCOLM,  wai  called  in,   and  citr- 
,  ""'.      '    ,''   ^"t?'"?^  by  the  Coniniittee  a» follows  s  . 

Lieut.  Colonel    '  "Do  JtjU  wish  to  correct  any  part  of  your  evidence? — In'page  i09:of  myT 
jSVr  /.  Malcolm,  examination^  a  que»iioa  was  asked  me^  "Might  aot  an  -increase  in   the 
?        **       '  1  in  .the  nalires,  conveyed  by  British  subjects  le- 

strengthen  the  BHtish  government  ifi  i[ldt«r'.''[n3E  .- 
X.  that  such'knowkilge -migfat'tend,  in  a  conn* 
:a8e  th«r  own  comforts  and  their. enjoyment  of  j 
tow  it  woold  tend  in  any  shape  to  streDgthen  the  . 
English  government  in  India,  Mvhich  appears  to  < 
■on  tneir  pn^ent.cpndition ;"  I  wish  to  addr.  that  X « 
e  political  security  of  the  English  government  in  . 
:culiarly  upoii  the  present  cooditwn  of  th«  natire  :: 
i,r.act.u^  dwision»Jnto  casts^  wtt'b  particukr  dutica.  . 
t  that  reverence  and  respect  which  they  entertaia- . 
r  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the  superior  . 
t  also  of  their  better  knowlcd^,  of  many  o(,  4fae  -. 
efurarts  in  life;  ai>d  therefore,  though'I  coaceire^ 
of  SQch  knowledge  to  the  natives  WMld;Add,<0'-' 
:ir  enjoyments  ot  life,  And  would--  iDoreiuiQ  their - 
>  I  do  not  think  that  tb<t  conunynioatioa  o£f»nf  ■. 
id  gradually  to  do;away  the  subaistiog  diatinctioo*' - 
'.  ts,  or  to  di^imsb  that  respect  nhidi  they  eoi^r'i 

Id  be  said  to  add  tA  the  political  strength  of  the  c 
I  atn  far,  however,  from  suting  an-opioioo.tlLtt. 
ts  even  lessening^  that  strennb,  which  .is  tOfhc: 
mtay  in»y  conceive,  a  speculative  daogifrpahaiild-: 
the'Engliah  government  to  checkJthe  pn^tf^  tif.^ 
Eful  arts  among  its  native  subjects ;  but  it  appear*  , 
jcj.^e  OQe,^arrionjg  many  other  causes,  that. should  keep  the:Eii^^,-. 
^^nment  very aWidke^to' the '^rowiag^^  of goyexauig the  InAfB^i 

An 


'^    Ar«  not  you  of  opinion,  that  to  tocivase  t^'e  comforts  a^jd  e,njcq}nwnt8 
of  lift!  of -the  native  population  of  ladia,  would  tend  to'  screttgtnen  taeir 
attafchment  tothe  British  govcrnmentv  and  consequently  to  rfengt^en  aAfl 
insure  the  stability  of  that  government   in   India  ?— Jftoth  all  I^ave  cV«  ■ 
been'able  to  observe  of  nations,  I   dt>  not  thi^ak  we  can  calculate  upon 
gratitude  for  benefits  of  the  nature  described,  as  an  opcratirig'  mt)t1ve  mat" 
freuldat-all'baJance'agaibst   the  danger  of  that  strength  which  such  a 
Cemtnunityas  that  of  our  Indian  subjects  might  derive  from  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  eventual  abotitionof  its  casts,  a  .c.QflscU 
ousness  of  which  woiSd  naturally  incline  them  to  thrpw  off  the  yoke'  oF 
a  foreign  ppwer ;  and  such  they  alwitj'S  must  consider  the  British  in  India ; 
I  wMi  to  be  understood  as  alluding  in  this  answer  tcca  danger  that  is  very  ^' 
reiliote,  bat  yet,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of  attention. ,  ,  , .    . 

Afe  not  thft  natives  of  liidta,vin  your  opinion,  j)uscepjible,pf/^ji't:u^ 
in'tha  highest  degree;  have  you  not  known 'inataiices  of  genVr^stty  m^  '■ 
liberality  on  the  part  of.  the  natives  of  India  which  would,  h'fvr  4pH^ 
honoui^to  any  men  in  any  age  ?-r-I  think Ihe  nftivesoflrujjaVi^di.v'^uii^f 
conndered,  are'susc^tible  of  gratitude,:  and.  I  have  knowp  pi^'ny  In-  • 
stances  of  liberaHty  and  geiteroiity  among  them;  but  I  do  ^ot -cbhteive  ' 
thatwe-can.  asl  stated  before,  calculate  upon  such  motives  .^  likely  to   ■ 
in^4nce  the  commuiiity,  which  we«haU  always  find  itdifii<;ul^  to  rule'Ib  ' 
proportion  aa  it  obtains'uoion  and  possesses  the  power  Qf.ih^wiflg  '^n  ' 
tint  subjection  io^  which  it  is  now  pljKed  to  the  British  goircrapieiit' 

-  What  is  your  opinion  of^-thegeoeral  chalractei 
for  honour,  fidehty,'  and  veracity? — I  hare,   i 

stated,  that  the  various  communities  of  our  subject  i 

perhaps,  as  the  various  nations  in  Europe,     It  is 

to  give  a  general  annret.  to  this  questions    II  ■* 

throughout. India,  but  iit  all  the  different  govern 
have  travelled  over,  that,  speaking  generally,  thj 
has  depended  very  isueh  upon- thp. government 
placed*  where  that- wMtyfanoical,  the  oppfesst 
course  to  falsehood;' 03  the  means  of  defending  th 

ston^and  I  have  Imown  in  Mahometan,  governi  -: 

in  which  the  faUehood  was  persevered  in  by  he:  v 

meU;.  (though  tonurc  even  was  inflicted)  with  a  ^  * 

daughterSj'Uid'tboso  of  the-persods  in  the  villaee, 
prcpert^ifreiU'phinder,'  .In  sdch  situations  and 
hood  almost  became  a  Tirtuc-;  and  men,  amid  > 
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Lleiit.  Colonel  habit  of  concealing  the  truth  In  all  points  connected  witK  their  own  piv- 
Sir  J.  Matcchn.  perty,  or  that  of  tlie  persons  immediately  under  them.     When  a  govern- 

■  ^ V'  ■  ^     m<"nt  that  regards  justice  succeeds  to  such  tyranny  as  I  have  described,  it 

requires  many  years  before  its  subjects  can  believe  that  it  docs  not  tneaa 
to  exercise  its  power  in  the  same  manner  to  which  they  have  beea  ac- 
customed, and  changes  in  the  habits  of  a  nation  must  be  gradual.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed,  that  the  o^icers  of  the  LMiglish  government,  though 
many  of  them  speak  the  language  of  the  natives  what  is  called  tolerably 
well,  have  seldom  that  very  minute  knowledge  of  the  idiom  of  the  diN 
ferent  dialects  of  India  that  can  enable  them  fully  to  understand  the  story 
of  a  low  or  ah  ignorant  native:  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  thC' habits 
arising  out  of  former  oppression,  and  to  the  want  of  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  language  in  those  with  whom  they  communicate,  that  we  must  refifr 
most  of  those  general  and  indiscriminate  accusations  against  our  Indiati 
subjects,  for  falsehood  as  a  national  vice.  I  have  hftrdly  ever  known 
where  a  person  did  understand  the  language,  or  where  -a  calm  cotntnuni-' 
cation  was  made  to  a  native  of  India  through  .1  welUinformed  and  trust-  - 
worthy  medium,  that  the  result  did  not  prove  that  -what  had- first  been 
stated  ai  falsehood  had  either  proceeded  from  fear,  or  from  misappre- 
heniion  ;  I  by  no  means  wish  to  state,  that  our  Indian  subjects  are  more, 
free  from  this  rice  than  ottter  nations  that  occupy  a  Dearly  equal  coadi-- 
tion  in  society,  but  I  am  positive,  that  they  are  not  more  raddjcted  to  it*  - 
With  respect  to  the  honour  of  onr  native  subjects,  it  is  (as  that  fireling  ii 
understood  in  this  counlry)  chicfl.y  cherished  by  tlie  military  tribes  tii. 
India  ;  among  them  I  have  known  innumerable  instances  of  its  being 
carried  to  a  pitch  that -would  be  considerod  in  England,  more  fit  for  the 
p^ge  of  a  remance  than  a  history  :  with  regard  to  their  fidelity.  I  thtnk, 
as  tjr  at  my  knowledge  extends,  there  are,  generally  speaking,  no  race  of 
men  mortito  be  trusted  ;  I  can  mention  large  classes  of  menials,  tuch  •• 
the'  d'e  itoo  palaoq  jin-boys  at  Madras,  who  amount  to  30  or  30,O0O,  and  ■ 
,  a-,great  proportion  of  whom  are  employed  by  the  English  governmeot,* 
.  or  the  individua-s  ser\'ing  it,  who,  as  a  body,  are  remarkable  for  thair ' ' 
honcfty  and  fidelity;  during  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  I  caanot  coH  - 
to  mind  oi<e  instance  being  proved  of  theft,  in  any  one  of  this  class  of- 
nien,  whose  arcri^e  wages  is  from  three  rupees  a  month,  to  eight  rupees, 
nr  from  7s.  6J  to  ^1 .  I  remember  hearing  of  one  initance  of  extraordl'' 
nary  fidelity;  where  an  ofiicerdied  at  the  distance  of  near  300  miksfrom}-' 
t!te  Mtilement  of  Fort  St.  Ceorge,  with  a  sum  of  between  3  and  ^3,00D" 
in  his  palanquin  :  These  honest  men, alartsed^at  even  suspicion  attaching., 
tn  them,  salted  him,  brought  him  300  miles  to  Madraii  and Jwigedfaia'i 
ij.  the  towd: major's  office  vitb  all  the  moae;  icalcd  iD.b«(St    AmgtlM  ; 


••    ^»  -t"  *    '  * 
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natives  in  our  military,  I  can  speak  t Hi' feelings,,  tbeli^^      ofa\ioffiw«J5  JJe^UvOphfifil 

well  acquainted  with  them,  that   it  neret  enters  into  our  ,  canternplajtiQa,  Sir  1^  jtf  alcolm. 

tliat  wc  are  to  be  deceived  or, defrauded  by  a Scapoy ;  ag^  ^S far  asjgan 

jifdge  from  the. character  •<)£.  thatJ class  of  men^  wha^t,  jite  jc^,  ipujt;  |^ 

(^therever  they  have eqwaltoBfidcncc  in  the  Europeans  who  conwBUiBi<:a,lj^ 

with  them  asiChe  ..Seapoy*  have  in  their  officers)  I  ishbuldswte  thattbjpre 

aixfew  large  communities  in  the  world,  whose  dispoSjitipiis  arab^n^r^W 

(speaking  to  the  virtues  described  in  the  question)  ipbrc  praise -vfi^rthy^ 

it  may  also  be  stated  as  a  general  proof  of  their  possessing  those, qjwr 

lities^  the  Attachturat^  which  almost  all  European  masters  who  reside,  ifi; 

India  feel  for  their  Native  servants;  this  feeling,  amongst  those  who  ud;^ 

derstand  the  iangqage,  and  who  are  of  good  temper  and  character^  is  almost' 

without  an  exception:  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  circumstance  thattpokplace 

in.my  own-family ;  when  ordered  to  Persia  in  1800|  Ihfid,  /rom  ,t^ 

public  Vsituatioiv    I  held,  a  numerous  retinue 'of -qative ,  seryant%  CQit^.  • 

sisting  of  between    twenty  and    thiftyi.amdn^  these  wi^C  in^n   fr^fO::. 

the  furthest  boundary  of  Hindostan  to  Cape  Comorin,  ana  of  almost;?^!;/ 

casts  and  religions  :  1  told  them  I  was  going  to  Persia,  and  X ^m  c^rraiff^c 

from  their  total  ignorance  of  geography,  that  they  had  no  more  idea  of;  jh^;  * 

quarter  to  which  they  were  about  to  proceed,  than  if  I  had  told  ih^p[i;|*!'t 

was  going  to  America ;  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  ot^ection  mads  %^\, 

any  individual  io  follow  me  ta  that  country,  and   I  am   sure  th^t  t)|$Q^ 

showed  this  attachment  to  me  from  nothing  more  than  thatxot^mpiigopdi  J 

usage, » which  4)ever.  has^  in  any  instance  tnat  I  recollect^,  fiuled  of  s^tacbmr 

ing  them.> 


'•«  I. 


You  spoke  of  the  attachment  of  the  native  iroops  to  their  offio^r^,.  do* 
you  think  that  attachment  is  as  strong  now,  particularly  in  the  Madfa»3tf 
army,  as  .it  was  some  years  ago,  or  have  any  events  lately  occurred  th^t^l 
have  shaken  that  attachment  ?-^I  fear  many  events  haVe  occurred  jnj-be^;^ 
Madras  army,^  which  have  very  seriously  shaken  that  lattachment,  fionke'  - 
of  these  have  arisen  from  retnote  causes,  and  othei's,  out.  of  ;,Tecent' .«. 
circumstances,  uppn  wtitek  I  conceive  it  is  not.  juecessary  for  oie^.toL  .r^ 

dwell.     .  ;       'Hi? 

Do  you  coiH^eiv^thBLtilregood  lyings  and  sincere^ attad^^ 
native  officers  of-  that  army  are  essential  to  the  contiiiuan^Q  of  oiir  militayy  &i ! t 
power  in  India? — I  conceive  that  our  native  army  in  India  may  be-.a|iidi  r^ 
to  form,  at  once,  the  safety. and  the  danger  of  that  J^pir{e;t^MMlJ  ,coii4'  ^' 
ceive  that  the  native  officers  are  the-great  and .  itnpof tant  Uf^k^^jbyi  nhich)  f; 
we  must  expect  to  hold  that  arnnr  in  good  order  and  subordination  tooun 
governmc>nt:  I  therefore  do. conceive;  that  the  good  feelings  and  atuch- 

ment  : 
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•^  ♦.' 


Lieut.  Colonel  ment  of  the  native  officers  are  quite  essential  to  the  contUiuanoe  awl 
SVr /•  ^a/iW^n.  secttfity  of  our  power  ia  India. 


.r    ^'^• 


Do  you  deem  it  of  iinportanc^  to  the  se^unty  6f  oar  Indian  eihp 
to  study  every  means  tiiat-can  streng&ea  and  confirm  .^e  attad^;ii^ 
of  the  fiative  officers?- — I  do  ;  and  I  consider^  after  the  fullest  d^Iibera- 
fion  that  I  havebeeh  able  to  give  that  subject,  that  if  we  do  not  succeed 
in  effecting  that  object,  it  is  (|uite  impossible  we  should  be;  able  to  main- 
tain our  empire  in  India. 

^  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  attachment  of  this  class  depends  entirety 
upon  the  measures  adopted  by  government  for  their  encouragement,  or 
do  you  think  it  liable  to  be  seriously  aficcted  by  any  defects  in  the  con- 
stitution of  any  part  of  our  European  military  establishment  attached  to 
those  corps  ? — I  do  not  think  that  any  measures  of  government,  however 
wise  and  however  calculated,  in  an  abstract  point  or  view,  to  effect  the 
object,  could  do  so,  unless  they  were  combined  with  such  as  :r6medted 
any  existing  defects,  and  prevented  tlie  occurrence  of  any  hereafter,  in 
the  European  part  of  the  establishment,  because  it  is,  after  all,  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  European  officers  that  we  must  chiefly  rest,  and  they  will 
always  be  considered  by  the  natives  as  their  immeaiate  isuperiors,  from 
whom  ttieir  feeling  wilt  naturally  take  its  colour ;  and  any  defects  in  one 
I  )>krt  of  the  system  must  consequently  prove  baneful  to  the  other. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  change  that  part  of  the  mllitafny 

system  by  which  native   officers  sit  on  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of 

trffences  in  the  native  army,  and  to  appoint  European  officers  to  that 

duty  ? — Though  I  bave  never,   during  the  course  of  my  service,  had 

proof  of  any  substantial  act  of  injustice  resulting  from  native  offioers. 

sitting  on  a  court-martial,  I  have  often  heard  it  alleged,  that  they  wefie 

too  ready  to  give  way  to  the  wishes  of  the  superintending  Europeam 

officer,  from  feelings  of  submission  and  respect  to  that  officer;  but  it  is 

to  be  observed,  that  officer  is  almost  always  the  adjutant  of  the  corpsy 

and  generally  one  of  the  most  experienced  in  it ;  bi|t  supposing  that  moihe 

substantial  justice  should  be  obtained,  in  some  instances,  by  European 

'officers  sitting  as  members  of  courts-martial  upon  natives,  I   should  still 

estate  that  I  think  it  would*  be.  very  improper  to  make  aily  sueh^ahefition 

in  the  system  :  my  reasons  for  this  opinion  refer  as  mttdi^  if  not  more, 

to  political  than  military  considerations. 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  how, "the  in^^^pi^Qtersin.th^ 

,  oourt;^  of  justice  in  India,  at  the  different  pre^idepQies,  are, qualified^  ftn:. 

tl)e!  situations  which  they  fill  ?-*-!  never  lyas  in  «Dy  cpifrrt  of  ^uj^foe 

justice 


» 


»» 


'>  •  • 
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■    ■■.•-;..   3ti-  io  j  inm    i'iHoWr^  .hWui 
jtutice  iu  India,  except  that  at  Bom  JMwtolfifaari? 

friend  Sir  James  Mackintosh  prerided  orrA-i^ufcaW, 

native,  intfer^^reter  e(Aploj(feaiit  'that,  ^"^ — '<- — ' 

indMid'the  oiily  ihsUtite  to'Mitcii  tpy 
^ticed^  l^  Si!^  Jtrmes  Maolrilttosh  hii 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  haj^pi 
by  desire  of  the  judge  to  examine  thi 
that  I  believe  there  are  not  fifty  E 

quftliSed,  fravx  their  minute  kaoffI<edga  ot  the  idio^ifit^l^e  VfjJgff^ia- 
JKctsof  tt)^  natives  in  India,  to  give  a  cprnpletdy  correct 'tiAnpIad|bQ<^fh^ 
evidence  of  a.  native'  eros»-quettiQned  ii^  one  of  ot)i'.,ponrts.,<M  jiifp^f. 
This, bowever,ia merely' given-as  my  opinion.         ,■    ,    ,,,,    ,   .,'.... .vamU 

Might  not,  in  your  opinion,  a  competent  interpreter  be  ,o]i^incd|^i^ 
the,  course  of  a  few.  years^  if  sufficient  encouragement ;  wer^  .S^Vf^f^ 
£uropeana  tocjualify  themselves  for  that  important  titi/at^^,!Tr-;-TM 
ilefect  of  native  interpretation  arises  .frbqj  their  u-ant  of  correct  ikqavriegga 
_r*i :j:_^  _r*i i?__i:.»,  f-_ .   *!,_*:_*  t? ' L  iL_Jl  a:_i_  l-.ri 


^ 


limsetf  fuHy  competent  for  sucb  an  office  \  and  I  conceive,  notjtitpgjl^ 
the  prtwpect  of  alarge'salary  could  indnCe  any  European,  "of  reaprcitabic 
talents,  to  devote  bis  whole  time  to  the  aceo.'npHsfatttfnt  of  tbttt  a^e^ 

Vould  not,  in  yoarbpimob,  the  important  object  of  ■bcurity.tiiLiifhe 
'lives-xnd  property  .of  the  natives  of  India  justify  almost  ,Ht)<^^)eebai«^ 
'Coijsideeatioo  that  nigltf-be  -necessary,  on  the  ^cort  b{  salary^  'tiv  ctbtaifi 
competent  interpreters  ?— I  am  far  from  stating  that  i  think  the.-.juilis- 
terpretationbaa,  on  any  occasion,  gone  so  far  in  any  ;Qf  Hta' Ifigcityis 
-feourtt  of-judieef^'^  to  afiiectather  the' lives  or  proprrt)' >of^•onK'tllb- 
.jeeta;.>because't"dfabeliev^  from  whotj  witoessedin  tbio'court'Of'BoVl- 
-bay,tfafltt^reiflra-pa*ieBHnvestupliMi;and^'miitute  ifi^uityintc(«1t>«be 
partJcttliirs-Df -die  ease,'  that  mujjfcibe'eaTculat^^m  almost  pltimttaibn) 
> to' discover  any aoBbrerrqn  haipay  be  made;  batIdoeer;aibly  (hinftrit 
'  iaan  ttbjtet  of  gre^t  aipportabce  to  have  gentiemen  pnadssedl^t^i^the 
Hirst  hnowkdgecli  the  b^^es;  to  fill  that  ntitttiom  ■■■Axm 

■     ■     :     •■■■   ■         .■.y~.\(M{  6\ 
What  falary,  in  your  opinion,  woold  be  necessary  aq  an  inducement  to 
-^h'¥:BWtte&ri'|tJhtierhaW4a'()uaIinM,  h)'iA*dertakfe'th    rfhjWff^fWfte  of 
«intfetf#Wet*fiM't»ea|fyitihitof»Wtf ■ih^'iutta,  bUt  I'fhrfllt'ft.bhcSAWbe 
>«tH;ll«  td  Bi«k«  i|F*o«^  «%il^lbf  a'maWijf  l^cM^^^e^^^ 
*  Mi'ilfe  to  render  blmtelf  qaalifled  for  the  offier.  '■ 

AT  Could 


S^O  MINUTES  OS  BVIDENCB  OK  TKI 

/  ifut.  Colontl         Could  not  you  form  a  gu^Es  frotp  yqur  general  Itnowle^git  of  tite  mjlafics 

Sir  J.  Malcolm,   and  allowances  paid  to  the  oncers  of  Hu  Majesty^  courts  ti>  Indjq,  vlUt 

—  -v~ — '    sum  would  be  cousidcred  a  Kufiic  eot  ei>cni|ragement  \n  4  ycntUmwi  40 

qu»litied,  to  underUikc  that  otiice? — I  tbiQk  the  »»\vy  of  s  pti^pn  eW' 

|)li>ycd  as  sucli   iuterpreter  should  be  inferior  to  iione  but  that  of  ttl* 

judges  theaieel-es  who  preside  in  the  cquif. 

Do  vou  think  it  possible  that  substafitjal  justice  can  W  iK^penaefl  with- 
out faithful  interpretatiun  of  evidra<?«? — 1  tbit^k  that  wbtre  a  jn^o  if 
fully  aware  that  the  interpretation  is  not  inio)iteLy  cocrfc^  ti)«<!?il  H^y 
be  avoided  by  his  careful  ani)  ratient  inyesti^tioo  of  fn^ ry  qiiettvutt  tl)>t 
is  put  to  the  evidence,  and  by  his  calling  in.  u  tfye  judgv,  10  ip|>aiQ  l  l)i$fe 
alluded  used  to  do,  further  aid  whenever  there  was  the  slightest  cause  for 
suspicion  of  incorrect  loterpietatiQa. 

Are  the  judges  in  tbe  courts  in  In^i^  supplied  to  tviT4  a>  c(»npetMt 
Icnowlccl^e  of  th?  language  of  the  country  t  is  it  possible  ihff  cah  Iwiw 
sqch  conipetent  knowledge? — Generally  speaking,  I  do  not  bpHcvc  tbcj 
hare ;  but  there  are  always,  I  imagine,  omcers  of  tb^  coun  who  balw, 
and  t  conceive  it  perfectly  possible  tb^t  in  most  cases,  >  judge,  vbo  b|S 
given  his  whole  attention  to  the  subject,  tnay  be  jiblt;  to  du^ver  «rhw 
there  is  any  confusion  id  the  interpretaiion :  1  vn  nqt  able  to  give  nj 
clearer  answer  upon  this  point. 

Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  that  the  *bk  and  elpqutot  judgQ  Ton 
have  just  alluded  to  possesses  tnat  competent  knowl^ge  uf  the  Ungmgfs 
of  India  i  -  Sir  James  Mftckintosh  doe»  not  uo4Fn|(4p4  the  iangu»gH  ^f 
Indl^. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  iq  what  manner  he  vm  enabl^l  to,  pojpf;  qqt 
the  defect  in  the  interpretation  of  the  evidence  of  a  witneM^brouftht  beSye 
him,  tq  wfhich  you  have  alluded  i—Oa  tbe  occasion  to  ivhi'^h  1  a)l«do(i^  li 
Parsee  inhabitant  of  Bombay  was  interpreting  in  the  court  at  Bombay  i  be 
was  interpreting  an  evidence  that  was  describing  what  he  hj^  said  him^Wf 
and  in  describing  that,  made  use  of  the  first  person  singular  of  an  HjwlQI- 
tanee  noun,  stating,  "  /said  so  and  so:"— Id  his  evidfpce  he  ftoQefAt/^ 
to  give  an  account  of  an  £nglish  officer  coming  in,  and  the  interpreter 
then  explained  the  witness  to  nave  remarked,  that  the  £ng1i#b!0$cer.iud 
*'  we  will  do  !u  and  so  ;"  on  seeing  the  word  we  noticed  by  aqmc  of  die 
gentlemen  of  the  law,  and  written  down  as  if  cootaioioft  a  proof  ibtf  tfoflfe 
were  more  than  one  concerned.  I  mentiqaeif  to  ^"  JfiWf  MjW^tqpl^tbic 
the  interpretation  was  incort^i*  f^(t^fi^i.w^to^^#<viiirrig4¥(,4%NI- 

teiprcter 


terpret^  pf  bis  own  ]«ngua|e,  bot  from  vTfliiK  of  knowfedfie  dt  tlVMom   %Sttg(^e^|b^^ 
of  the  English  ;  tbi^t  the  miinv|pwlttiet9«{ieaking  of  dn.Eogmti  |^  SifS.Weilik^pi. 

used  the  plural  term  from  respect,  and  on  the  witness  being  re-eMKnit\cdj 
It  was  ^iscovereH  to  be  the  ca^.  Tbi«  it-ihe  OAly  instance  that  i  o&ft  tall 
t6  mv  reoollectioii. 


*  ... 

Are  you  aware,  that  so  much  impineSstJd  Was  Stt*  JatticS  AfkcVihtosK 
whh  the  necessity  of  hkvirg  competent'  iitterpretersj^  thit  be 'applied  to 
Governmertt  to  annex  A  jumdenr  salary  to  ihdt  office,  tbinducc  an  Eu- 
ropean gentleman  of  respectability^to  unrdertake  it;  which  sa^afy,  hbwevef, 
was  so  limited,  that  the  gentleman  wh9  had  undertaken  it,  Mr.E^Tskvne, 
fUrd'Wbo  wSs  eon^ered  as  havlBg  a  more  competent  kttowTedge  of  the 
tAfiodS  hhgu4gfes  of  India,  than  perhaps  ihy  othet  resident  at.Boinibayj 
ihrtw  up  the  appointment,  aftfer  having  \\^\a  it  about  two  yeari^-*^'^ai 
tfet  particularly  stequamtfcd  tvJth  the  clrcumswrici,  but  havc-no  doiibt  or 

tbefect. 


Are  thefe  not  niatiy  of  the  rhifitary  bfiSccts  whb  bare  a  Very  ifbitipefcbk 
knovirfcdgeof  thfc  IndtAh  language  ?—Thfe  great  majority  of  the  ofiiceir^ 
Ipive  a  krtef^?lfcdgfr  of  the  htfJgtuCgcS  competerit  tbthe  fiilfilmebtof  theiir 
military  duties ;  but  there  are  but  few  who  hdve  that  exact  and  cotfaplelb 
knowledge  of  the  language,  which  J  should  pronounce  as  rcouisite  \H(^ 
«  ptrstfh  WM  t^ibpetttft' to  act  as  rnterpreter  in  a  court  of  justice.  •  ■^*-  ^ 


u  .»  •; 


Ate  -ydti  nbt  olP^lnlbn,  that  lifan  adequate. jsaUipy  jverc  tO;  tie  bcld-bBt 
to  some  of  thoSc  omfcers,  they  would  be  induced  to  qualify  themselves  fpUy 
for  tlie  office  of  intcrprcter^and  to  undertake  thatappoiptnaent  onbtfiufptr- 
ihitted  by  Govci-hiiieot  to  esfgn  tfieir  milrtary  situations  (if  th^t  shc^.  be 
&ccihed  necessary),  which  p^rdbably  would  pot  b^.tfaje  case  Pj-TThc^X-i^l^tWt 
of  one  office  ofthat.  kind,  with  a  lai^ie  salary^  and  w^i^h  w^tp.carry  i^we^^ 
military  men  from  the  duties  of  their  profession,  could,  I  conceive,  have 
but  a  slight  operation  (if  ^  atflL^.ijrtheei^PMFageme^  o(!4.l«rge  fettiy 
of  officers,  ambhg  whom  it  never  coa(d  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  ambi* 


tipn  ;^  but  no  doubt  (nanyj|ridiyji^    might  befouadi  to  vtbofaiU  woUid, 
frbm  its  salary,  be  a  desirabw  oracc.  .!' .  .  *'  '  • 


X'tThat 


.  I 


mcnt 


?vKat  is  the  pSy  and  aUov^ce  of  &  aobalttm  ondieBbftMlf  ^  ( 
nt  ?— I  realty  cannot  answer ^  wittKUt  rcbieooelto  |ll|^^' 


Does  h  atxioimt  to  3(»  rtiffbes  t  BatifitK  ?-^2^^JCef£iff^^ 

i      ■ 

4  T  3  Art 


....    » . 
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/i5^1f^^^3a^  Are  there  subalterns  of  eight  or  ten  years  standing,  in  theserrkt?^-^- 

Sff^a.^Maieolfn*  There  are  some,  I  apprehend,  of  much  longer  standing. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  had  a  number  of  servants  of  different  casts-^ 
in  your  employ,  during  your  residence  in  India  ;  did  you  not  occasionally* 
clothe  those  servants  in  European  dresses  ? — During  the  last  fourteen  ycars^' 
of  my  service  in  India,  which  includes  all  the  period  that  I  wa&  able  tO' 
afford  to  give  servants  any  clothing  at  all,  I  was  employed  in^  political  sU 
tuations,  and  my  servants  were  generally  cloathed  in  woollens  (^as  a  mattcf 
of  state)  at  the  Company's  expense..        '■ 

Do  yoii  think  those  persons  would  have  preferred  their  diresses,  had  thej^ 
been  made  of  the  common  comlie  of  the  country  ? — I  rcallyvCaniiot'Stat^ 
how.  far  their  pride  and  vanity  might  have  been  gratified  by  wearing  a  red' 
jacket  instead  of  one  of  common  cloth  ;  but  I  can  recollect  no  instarrce  of . 
their  complaining,  either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  and  they  were. seldom « 
permitted  to  put  on  the  clothing  allowed   to  them,  except  on  occasions  « 
yrhere  their  services  were  required  as  state  servants.     With*  respect'ta^om- 
lies;  I  Conceive  they  all  had  them  as  a  man  has  a  cloak  in  thiscountry^  .tQ^« 
use  when  it  rained,  or  as  a  covering  yfhcn  they  slept;  but  J  .never  iLQevi^ 
CLtHties  made  up  as  articles  of  dress. . 


•    u 


Are  these  comlies  used  at  all  by  the  higher  classes  of  thenatii^s  ?— «•- 
They  make  in  some  parts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  very  fine  comlies  that  ' 
ate'lised  by  the  higher  classes  ;  the  common,  black  comiieis  not  used i>y. 
natives  who  can  af{brd.to  purchase  the  finer  kind^  or  shawls* 

•  Would  not  a  native  of  consequence  in  Iridia  be  ashamed  lo  appear  abroad.- 
in  a  common  black  comlie  ?-^I  do  not  think  a  native  of  consequence.r 
wbirid  wear  the  common  bl^ck  comlie  as  part  of  his  dress  ;  he  might  take:. 
«p  one^  to  defend  him  from  a  shower  of  rain. 

He  would  not  wear  it  as  a  common  article  oflSress  ?— No. 

Would  he  have  the  same  objection  to  appear  abroad  in  .English  l^roacU 
cloth,  which   he  would  have  to  appear  abroadin  U  ibmmon  bl  ck  comlie^ 
as  an  article  of  dress  ? — He  would  consider  a  piece  of  English  broad-cloth^ 
if  he  had.  its  ^a  lOxuiy,  and  an  ornamental  partof  dress^  aad  would  have  ^ 
ao  objection  whatever,  I  conceive,  to  wearing  \u^ 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  number  of  the^  native  p(^ltioa  caHtd 
Portuguese,  or  native  dmstians,^^  India  ?-^I  am  not  particularly  acquainted. 
I  witk 


BAST-im}U'  COMPANY'S  A^PAIftS.  ^9^ 

WftH'thtir  number  ;  if  it  is  meaat  to  include  aUo.  what  are  termed  half-   lAeui*  Colontl ' 
casts,  or  the  children  of  Englishine-n  by  native  women,  it  is  a  very  con-  Sir  J.  Malcolm. 
siderable  population,  but  limited  chiefly  to  the  principal  settlements  of     ^ 
Iridic,  and  there  even,  if  spoken. of  comparatively  with  the  natives^  it 
firms  but. a.small  part,. 

Areoot  the  habits  and  dress  of  those  people,  generally  speaking,  Eii*' 
ropean,  and  do  they  not  always  dress  in*£uropeaa  woolkns,  when  they 
can  afford  to  purchase  them  ? — ^The  dressof  the  better  clabs  differs  very  ^ 
little  fionfi  that  of  the  European  himself.^ 

Doyou  kiiow^  .or  have  you  ever  heard,,  what,  was  the  state  of  tlie  native 
armies  of  the  Rajahs  of  Travan core  and  Cochin,,. when  those  princes  were 
perfectly  ^independent  of  the  British  government? — 1  Qever  was  at  Cochin 
or  Travancore,  and  cannot  answer  with  4iny  minute  or  correct  knowledge 
to  this  qneittom . 


you  heard  that,-  at  the  period  aliuded  to,  the  infantry  -of.  tboso  • 
princes  was  dressed  in  woolleu  cloth  jackets,  and  their  pr  ncipal   Hindoo 
officers  in  complete  European  uniforms,  including  bats,  shoes  and  boots  ?-^ 
Icannot  call  to  my  meuiory  having  head  i  he  fact  with  respect  to  the  par** 
ticulars  of  their  dress;  but.  I  have  heard  there  was  a  regular   infantry,,, 
clothed  and  disciplined,  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Travancore. 

Clothed'  in  European  woollens  ?->-Clothcd  in  Europfan  .woollens,  as  I  ^ 
have  heard.  . 

Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  late  Cobrga  Rajah, « and 'do  ypH-^ 
know  how  that  Hindoo  prince  used  to  dress  himself  when  in  General  A  ^cr« 
cromby*s  camp  ?  -  i  was  not  acquainted  with  the  late  Coorgft  .Rajah,  >  and  ^ 
cannot^  therefore,  state  how  he  dressed  him8elf,^bot  always  heard  that  he 
was  p  jticularty  attached  to  the  English  nation  ;  that  be  was  fond  ot  our 
habits  and  manners,  and  he  was,  in  this  instance,  deemed  an  exceptiop  to  ^ 
the  general  rule  ofpersons  in  his*  condition- of  life.  . 


Do  you  know  how  theNabob-of  Surat,  and  his  minister  thjAtBuk^t^yy  . 
used  to  dress  his  troops  and  principal  attendantswhen  ilM  prince,  w^  4)^  ' 
in  a  state  of  independence,  or  have  you  everheard  i-^Lneve^was  at  a|uo|r|} . 
and  do  not  know,  nor  have-X  ever  heard..  y.-y^-j  oa 

Can  you  state  how  Raymond's  force  in  the  Nt:$amf6^ryjc9  w^ft^^'^^Wd' 
pjeviously  to  the  dissphuioiH^^^lhat. corps  in.l7i)|fMRbft«W^^^<Mi^ 

thativ 


^^PjC^^X  tWrt  corps  was,  to  Utit  be^t  of  tny  fectollectldtt,  dres^d  tttffifflyfa  *e  AtM 
SS^'f.^mtildohn.  nianner  as  any  corps  m  the  English  servtce. 

Do  yon  know,  or  h^ve  you  heard,  Aether  i,  cdh^lderabte  part  of  Ih4 
infantry  in  the  services  of  the  various  Mahratta  pHrHje^,  Were  not  4i1s4 
dressed  in  woollen  uniforms,  previous  to  the  late  Mahratta  war  ?— *I  know 
they  were,  because  I  have  sceh  sevijtjil  6f  fhe  brigades  in  the  fefmy  of 
Dowlut  Rao  Scitldiah.  •  .... 


Can  you  state  of  what  nunr)ber  tho*^  itif^lMty  eowfeted,  6r  nearly  M^i 
did  it  consist  of  many  thousands? — Certainly;  those  I  have  seen  were 
pfobtfWy  in  ntrtnfber  s^Ven  or  eight  th^g^fttf  rfl^fty  tfnd  fhey  were  tiot 
above  a  foUrth  df  the  whote  corps ;  btit  I  c«fn<io%  ^eak  to  any  (Hbera 
btiiig  drested  m  the  tnaiifier  ^sbribed^  fto^  Mi  having  seeii  tlft^m. 


I  f 


Did  any  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  at  the  time  you  were  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  use  British  woollen  cloth  as  mantles,  or  in  any  other  shape 
wfkrni,  a^  Winti!t  dte^s^'?— I  i»  Mt  raxtllett  i^eeimg  them  often  chpdsfccd 
f^  WoD^leils ;  thtf  Used  gfH^vMy  to  us»  it  for  their  saddle  cioih^  and  AMf 
c}6thsfor  their  tents^  bot  f  db  ykx  bdt6v\e  that  they  had  atiy  objection  ta  Hi 
aYfd  t^  doubt  many  of  t4ie  pritK*i^al  tnen  in  the  Mahfatta  sffmy  mighl 
dt^casibrtaliy  ule  ki  bttt  it  was  oerlaitily  nc^  a  general  dress. 

. .  > 

It  was  only  used  by  the  richer  chiefs  ?~Only  by  the  richer,  quilt* 
ed  cottons  and  sf Iks  were  a  much  mone  lumai  warm  dteas  slmdng  the 
Mahratta  chiefs  and  soldiers. 

Do  not  the  frati^e^  of  cmineiKre  in  Indii»  butth  Hindoo  and  Mtf^uhUco, 
c^ considerable  quantities  of  bread-^cloths  in  the  housings  t>f  their  elephant^ 
eftMelt^  atrd  bmws  ?-^They  u%t  it  in  tbe  irammek  ahd  boitsing^  of  ibeir 
ilHkib  elephatiti  and  state  camels,  net  ill  thws  that  are  employed  f(»c 
burthen. 

•  Have  you  ever  been  at  Bmnab  on^  any  gneat  festivtaJ  day*  whei^  th^ 
natives  appeared  abroad  in  great  state  ?--*I  have  been  at  Poonah  several 
t9kne#,  ttnd  I  was  on  one  occasiocr  ifesr  ek  the  Ekteeca  feaat*  tvbtch  k  the 
iisitii^  at  which  the  army  at^ihat  oit)!t(go  out  to;p(kioder«.6eldi'o£  ^t^f^ 
^tfl(type«ftheirnatieitaipoli(7»  .         -ii  ^^ 


'la  there  not  on  those  occasions  a  considerable  display  of  wooHen  broad'? 
tftt^  paftteukirly  scartet)  used  in  the  mimMtiab^^/deaOiiibedi  j?)r|h<^ 

'•  tion4( 


tioned  »  would  cn^hh  me  to  answer  the  question  minutely ;  hut  I  ha^e  Uent.  Cbhfuit 
fie  dqiibt  tki^y  make  ^  display  o(  eMenj^sbowy  article  they  posses  oa  that  Sir  J.  Malic^ 
occasion,  an(|  such  they  would  oansider  scarlet  cloth. 

1^  pleased  to^  st^te  bow  the  SeiKs,  and  the  other  northern  nations  of 
Indiaj,  t^ommonly  dress,  or  whether  they  use  woollens,  particularly  among 
the  richer  orders  ?— There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  dress  of  the  Scifc 
chie^  from  those  of  the  oth^r  Hindoo  nations  in  India,  and  I  do  not  thinki 
that  woollens  were  (when  I  saw  them)  a  very  common  article  of  dress, 
certainly  not  more  so  than  amongst  other  clas«»ss  of  the  natives  of  India. 

Are  not  great  quantities  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  lead,  and  tin,  now  ia 
dpmmon  use  among  the  natives  of  India  of  all  casts  ?-^^-^Certainly,  all  these 
metals  are  in  use  amongst  them ;  I  have  bo  means  of  stating  in  what 
miantity. 

1$  not  the  cut  glass  ware  of  England  very  much  admired  by  the  richer 
n^tTv^s  of  I  ltd  ia,  and  are  not  thetr  houses  occa^io^iaUy  furnished  withcbaa<- 
deiiers,  lamps,  mirrors^  and  other  articles  of  European  maaulactu];e  ?«mThr 
richer  natives  of  India,  perhaps,  admire  our  mirrors  and  cut  glass  more 
than  any  other  article  we  possess ;  and  I  have  observed  at  the  principal 
citfes,  such  as  Hydrabad,  Poonah,  &c.  that  a  few  of  the  princes  and  ths^ 
richest  officers  of  the  court,  used  to  purchase  enough  of  those  articles  to- 
make  wh^t  ihey  term  an  innah  khanah,  or  room  of  mirrors*  The  walls 
of  this  room  af e  covered  with  mirrors,  and  it  is  hung  round  with  chan* 
deliers  ;  but  cut  glass  and  mirrors  certainly  are  not  articles  generally  posk^ 
sensed,  even  by  tbe  richest,  and  are  always  considered  as  articles  of  greai 
shew  and  luxury,  -^ 

Were  not  thpse  articles,  when  they  were  procured^  ooasidered  aft  ob* 
jects  of  luxurious^  gratification  ?— Certainly,  they  appeared,  to  be  desired 
only  as  objects  of  gratification  and  curiosi^. 

Are  not  watches,  prints,  piotures^,  carpeting,  elegant  fbwlkig-^piecesv. 
pistols,  and  other  articles  of  highly  finished  execution  and  workmanships 
also  deemed  objects  of  luxurious  grati&c^tion  by  the  richer  natives  of 
India  ?— The  richer  natives  of  India  generally  desire  a  watch  or  waitcbes; 
as  to  pictures,  they  have  so  little  taste  that  they  otten  prefer  the  daubs  of 
China  to  the  finest  works  of  the  artists  of  this  country  ;  but  perhaps<^inft 
pictures  are  also  recommended  by  their  comparatively  low  price  ;  the  car- 
pets made  in  India^  and  those  imporied  from  Persia,  are  1  believe  gene** 
rall)c  preferred  to  the  European  manufacture^  fowli0g*»piec(if  aiutpistok 

are 


^Jeu-  ^     ^,  «  tfh  the  exception  of  one  ori'wd 

Sir  J  ^^^  \>,^  «rtides  purchased,  though  all 

^  "l^Viia^  ,1:  obtaining  them  in  prcsentflu- 

..*■».'«  i"Our  residence  at  Bombajt  wen «e- 

'^>^v  Ml  Irish  linen,  or  Scotch  and  Manchester 

^.vriivva  to  confers,  that  I  am  so  very  bad  a 

/^      ,\w;id  not  distinguish  very  well  between  the 

^.     N.'isir  of  the  cloths  described  in  the  que^tioo.; 

s  ,<  :hcni  did  dress  in  them,  if  they  were  cheaper, 

:x,v<  of  their  own  cloths. 

^?vi*vr  they  used  the  printed  cottons  of  this  .countiy 

•  .>v*  A»d  ^^  lower  classes. in  articles  .of  dcessand  in 

.  .^,  j-ntly  seen  the  printed  cottons  of  this  country  ia 

r»  ,1  ,^  At  the  houses  of  the  superior  Parsee  merchants,  which 

^  ;Jk,o  those  of  Europeans,  and  many  of  the  lower  classes 

"  "  ..  \>K>sc  called  Portuguese)  were  very  fond,  when  they  could 

'     *  ,   «vo*ring  a  fine  printed  cotton  jacket,  but  I  do  not  think  this 

!..  \x  1  have  observed,  a  general  wear;  the  Masulipatam  printed 

cxc  1  believe  much  cheaper,  and  were  an  article  of  very  greait 

i)    both  At   P--^—     ^»--    n  -„:.-    /VLU        „j    _., .„ 

,j,i:t?rot  India. 

« 

vjc  VP"  cfuitc  sure. that  they  were  cheaper  than  the  printed  chintzes  of 
^.  *;j,ul? — I  ai^i  almost  positively  certain  of  the  fact;  I  carried  great 
iHi  u^<^rs  of  both  European  chintzes  and  Masulipatam  with  me  in  all  my 
,  jilVroat  misiions  to  Persia,  to  give  in  presents  to  diflfercnt  people  who 
iVndercd  service  to  the  mission,  and  also  with  the  view  ot  giving 
them  patterns  of  the  different  manufactures  of  England  and  India;  and 
1  can  rccoilcct,  that  the  common  reward  of  any  small  service  was  a  pidce 
of  Masulipatam  chintz,  while  I  am  sure  that  I  never  gave  a  piece  of 
English  chintz  to  any  man  who  had  not  a  title,  or  who  was  not  a  person 
of  vcime  consideration  :  The  Masulipatam  chintz  is  an  article  of  very 
<reneral  wear  allovtr  Persia,  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  carried  on 
between  that  port  and  the  gulph.  I  did  not  observe,  when  on.  the  last 
mission  to  Persia,  that  there  was  a  demand  for  European  chintz  -as  an 
article  of  trade,  or  that  it  had  become  a  common  wear,  though  "every 
means  had  been  taken  by  me  ten  years  before  to  give  tlie  Persians  a  taste 
for  it  i  and  as  it  seemed  to  me  much  handsomer  and  of  better  quality  thian 
the  Indian  manufacture,  I  can  only  refer  its  not  being  in  equal  use^  to  ita 
beafing  a  higher  price.  ..\rs  .  ./;..*: 

Were 


'    ',,XoM)  both  At  Bombay^  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  other  .counti;ies 


'Were  you  at  BoraUy  when  Sir  Robert  PeeTsWlftignttteptVtfc^'^^ 
goods  came  out? — ^I  am  not  awftre  that'I  was;  I  know  oqthing.^f  tfie'^->-3P«i«^' 
•onsigmnent.  '  '  *'      '  V/  ,— •- 

Be  please^  to  «tatr*  wliether  the  richer  natives  at  tte'diffefettt  pv^\-. 
denciits  of  India  do  not  commorily  drive  European  carriage?.?— ^mc  c^ 
the  richernatives  at  our  principal  settlements  drive  carriage^  made  in  l% 
Engli^  sly)e;  some  of  which  are  from  England,  and  others,  particularly" 
fttJSeDgal,:iB>deaf  tbeflcaletDoiL  u.       < 

Do  you  recollect,  when  you  were  last  at  Bombay,  a  carriage  driven  b)f 
I^estangec,  a  Paiaee  ?-~I  do  ;  it  was  a  very  fine  one. 

JiBt  before  you  left  Bombay,  did  not  Pestangee  buy  another  carria^ 
that  bad  beon  built  for  one  of  the  sherifTs'of  London,  or  adorned  in  that 
/aahion  i-^l  believe  be  did  ;  Pestangee  had  a  ^reat  number  of  cai^ge»|^^ 
in  which  he  used  to  ride  himself,  and  sometimes  to  a^cooitnod^te  fiiu"'^ 
fi'iends  when  they  were  in  want ;  -and  I  am  gratefut  enough  to  acfehd^; 
ledge  beii^  one  that  haroften  revived  thjs  acconnnodatioD  &om  hivp.       '  ^ 

Had  not  another  rich  merchant  of  the  name  of  Dady  Mt^a,  at 'tt^  ' 
time,  alio  a  very  elegant  carriage  ?— He  had ;  I  have  had  the  tise  of 'tin'  : 
carriage  abo^  when  in  distress  for  a  conveyance.  '  '* 

Had  not  Ornagee,  ancdfaer  Panee,  a  rciy  rich  Carriage  ?— I  I^K^ii^ 
doubtbehadi  probably  more  than  pne.  , '!^ 

"Were  not  the  smaller  carriages  called  gigs,  in  very  common'iise  wncijif;!" 
the  natives  of  India  ? — ^Theywcre  very  common,  but  vety  few  of  tlionV 
were  of  Euioptan  masufacture,tbii  olhen  >rere  a  court  imitftloii- <f^' J 
thfi  European  gigs.  .'^  '. 

Durmg  your  residence  at  Bombay,  had  you  an  opportunity  of  vi^^Im^' 
(he  Island  of  Sabette  ?— i  often  visited  the  Island  of  Srisette.  "'     .' ; 

Be  picased  to  state  your  opinion  of  the  condition  of  thst  '' 

inbabitants.  general^  ?— The  improvement  of  the  Island  *" 

ceKtMofy  b^n  very  gradual  and  iIow,.and  it  has  perbapi  bi  ^'^ 

grcQ  oeglectedittbt  moasubMantiBl  improvement  ttiat  ^ 

within  ray  fcooAectioiij  tns  that  of  forming  a  caufeway  w  , 

it  with  the  himai  of  Bombay  s  there  is  also  a  good  road  fo  '!^ 
to  Tanna  j  jfoi  another  rQMl  was,  I  tudentood,  ia  prbgn 

V,   ,.  4V  India, 
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Lfart.Cotonet    India»  to  a  different  part  of  the  island;  bat  the  inhabitants, .-niierattx 
Sip^  Afcrkolm.  speaking,  did  not  appear  tb  me  in  a  state  of  that  prosperity  whi<^.^igbt 

* — — /    have  been  expected  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Ishind  of  Sakette  to  such  ajidh 

commercial  settlement  as  Bombay  ;  I  am  not,  however,  sufBcientlf  :ma8ter 
of  this  subject,  to  state  either  the  causes  that  promoted  the  inipraveineiit  it 
has  received9  or  those  that  have  retarded  its  attaining  to  a  hi{^ier  itate  iif 
cultivation  and  prosperity. 


i;  c;'f|.; 


Was  it  not  considered  to  be  in  a  considerably  worse  state  than  whaiiiivis 
generally  understood  to  be  the  condition  of  the  island  under  the  Poitn- 
^ucse  government  ? — I  really  have  not  that  minute  information ;  which 
would  enable  me  to  answer  that  question  in  a  manner  satisfad^  io  ibe 
Con^mittcc ;  I  cannot  state  a  vague  report  upon  such  a  subject. 

V 

Durini^  >*our  residence  at  Bombay,  did  you  ever  visit  the  Miftrsltfa 
district  ot  Basseen  ?~I  never  did  visit  it;  I  have  seen  it  from  theo^pdiijte 
shore. 


» • . 


i  -  •  .»  . 


Did  you  not  hear,  during  ^ur  residence  at  Bombay,  of  the  g^iM 
state  and  condition  of  that  district  ? — I  have  always  heard  it  was  in  a  irery 
highly  improved  state  of  cultivation.  ■  ^'' 

Aiv  you  aware  of  any  reason,  whether  from  soil,  or  climate^  of  geb- 

Kaphical  pi>!iition»  why  $alsctte  should  be  in  so  inferior  a  state  to  that  of 
e  Mahratta  district  of  Basseen  ? — Never  having  visited  Basseen/  I  can- 
not draw  a  compari.'^on  ;  some  parts  of  Salsette  are  very  hilly  and  woody, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  require  a  considerable  degree  of  labour  to  l>ring 
them  into  a  slate  of  high  cultivation. 


loil  ?— I  have  seen  some  very  fertile  parts  of  it ;  but  I  am  not  ^^tifB^ftMtly 
acquainted  with  the  general  nature  of  the  soil  to  give  a  distinct  atttwer  to 
the  question. 

Have  you  heard  that  the  causeway  between  the  Islands  of  Bombay  ^nd 
Sa1$ette,  alluded  to  by  you,  has  had  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  ih6%u^ur 
of  Bombay,  by  interrupting  the  back  tide,  and  lessening  the  dejHli  of  tva- 
ter  in  some  places  ? — I  have  heard  apprehensions  stated,  thdt  such  wdUld 
be  the  effect ;  1  have  no  information  that  enables  me  to  say,  whetbet*  it  has 
bad  such  effect,  or  not. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  oi  shawls  in  Cashiniffr^  and 

the 


tHe  causes  of  their  superior  excellence  ?-  ifse  of  my  in-    Lieut.  Colonel 

Te!|tt|;ation  into  the  |;eneral  hbtory  of  Jn'  "W^s  fcondideH  Sh*Ji<3tJitn)iA. 

ed  Bs  a  very  authentic  memoir  of  Cashnii  ;fe  is  itihipt9#  >     ^i'—  - -* 

uponthe  mode  in  which,  the  shawls  »re  (fhfe  rtatlv'tsoF 

India  .deem  the  causes  of  their  excellepc  it  niem&lf;'(hfit 

the.raw  material  is  a  wool,  or  1  should  >  that1ie<j>|jrbi 

tected  by  the  coarse  hair  of  a  goat  whi  i^joiriirtg'ff^Mft^ 

tains  of  Thibet ;  this  raw  material,  after  being  taken  from  the'MiWfal'.^is 
said  to  be-madC'Up-ii)  a  small  pack,,  which  is  put  upon  the  back  of  the 
goat,  and  the  animal  is  driven  with,  his  Ipad  into  Cashmire.'whepeit  it 
manufactured.  The  inhabitants  of  that  counfry  ^^e  iii  the  habit  (rf  atai- 
bating  some  part  of  the  singular  softness  of  the  shawls  to  the  virttles  of  orfe 
of  the  rivers  in  Cashmire,  in  which  the  wool,  is  dipped  ;  but  this  is  evt^ 
dently  an.idle  story,  of  the  same  character  as  that  which  ihfortrtgusf  rJat 
the  only  good  porjer  is  made  from  Thame?  water.  It  appears,  however, 
pertain,  from  all  the  information  I  have  been  a&le  td  ebraitloBfthefJub- 
ject,  that  neither' the  former  kings  of  Delhi  (who  ate  stBtod  t^havoisiaxile 
several  attempts  to  introduce  the  breed  of  this  Cashmire  goat  into  theupper 
vprovinces  of  India),  nor  the  kings  of  Persia,  have  ever  been  able  to  suc- 
ceed.; a  goat  which  I  have  seen,  and.whit^i  I  am  toM  somewhat  Tddem- 
bles  that  of  Cashmire,  is  found  in  the  country  of  Kermin  in  Persia  ;  laTid 
from  its  wool  or  down  a  shawl  is  manutactutcd,' which,  though. iKBty 
handsome,  and  sometimes  comparaiively  fine,  has  never  been  equal  to 
the  Cashmire  shawl ;  and  it  is  a  received,  opiiiion'among  (heiahabftants 
of  India  and.  Persia,  that,  that  manufacture  can  never  be- ritaUediitft^/ 
ether  part  of  the  world.  ...  ^  '    .'.  >/  -.-ij 

From  your  knowledge  of  British  and  Cashmire  shawls,  do  you  SH[tpO[Se 
there  is  any  probability  of  the  British  rivalling  the  CashmircihawJaiioilhe 
Jndiaa  market  t — From  all  1  have  ever  heard  or  seen  upon  the  subject,  I 
fihould  suppose  there  was  no  probability  %vhatever,  as  I  never  sawan  Eng- 
lish shawl  that  at  all  approached  to  the  excellence  of  that  manufacture, 
and  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  the  Persian  shawl  made  from  the  wool 
of  Kerman  came  nearer  the  Cashmire  shawl  than  the  English';  anfl  it 
may  be  judged  how  far  inferior  the  Persian  shawl  is  considered  by  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country  itself,  when  the  king  of  Persia  has  found  it 
necessary,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  the  manufactures  of  his  own  coSnr 
try,  to  issue,  within  the  last  ten  years,  an  edict  prohibiting  the  use  of 
Cashmire  shawls  to  any  persons  in  his  dominions,  except  those  ofa  cetttin 
tank,  and  who  shall  have  the  royal  licencefor  wearing  them. 

TVhatwopId  be  the  penalty  upon  an  individual  who  was  caught  in  an 
4  U  3  endeavour 


un 


TOO  ,^._^Mn(t5C|t§  c^,|iyiw«icit,oi?-T*w 


^o/oriW,  ]rade8i^iir,toavud,t^t,prphibUionl — He  wouM  eidier  bc- Ipitioadoed; 

lyiat  do:  y^  ibiiiV  wdufd  Ik  th«  cm 
'  merchant  to  procee4  tg  I)icUa  under  anjr  liceax  except  that  of  thie^  Eul 
Indla'COmpany  ?— I  coDsidn.  that  one  of.  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the 
'  -'''  'sdiiiihistfattoti  oToiir  tpdi^n  ^vem<Dcat»  arises  out  of  the  exii|tog  .distinc- 
tions between  the  different  classes  ofEuropeans  which  its  pfesent  coosti* 
,  tution  obliges.us  to.  have  .in  that  couotry.     I  allude  to  the  dtsfinctiom 
y-''  '^rAtbheJcisriB  the  Gbro^^an  part  of  the  army  in  India,  and  those  ^tweeit 
'tbiJ'bollticttt'goremnieiMand  the  supreme  courts  of  justice.     The^  dis* 
'   ffiicYibns,  bowever  necessary  hare  been  found  liable  to  a  coUiaioa  which 
'    td^attts  aill  the  cai^c  and  i;aution  of  the  political  govemmcDt*  and  ajl  the 
^      'i\!tntveM'nd<ialehts  of  those  who  preside  over  the  otherdepartments,!^  pre^ 
'"  ^'VemhtlytnKavcry;  i|iiark>us  operation  on  the  whole  fiame  of  our  p<^wer{ 
''for'^^htn'tofey  cpirteincollisignt  they  eybtbit  a  want  of  union,  andajai^ 
''    'tMein  oil)'  iy&tem  that  is  iiiterpretcd  by  out  native  subjects  iato  wcakned^ 
''   ■bdcon^equentTy,  makes  a  dancerous  impiesuon  on  tbcir  niunds.     From 
"    '  this  Ifiew  of  the  sabject,  I  sboiiTd  coodder,  that  permitting  any  body  of 
Mf^nto  reside  In  Inaia^  wbo  were  not  nominally,  as  well  as  virtually.:  snb- 
-       Ject  to  the  exclusive  autbority  of  the  Indian  government,  would  be  adding 
'anotherctassto  rbe  divisions  we  already  have  ofEurt^ansin  that  cooo* 
<ry't  and  one  whlcb  I  conceive,  from  its  unconnected  form,  and.  if  X  may 
Qse  the  term,  undisciplined  character,  tbat  would  come  in  more  frequent 
'  'collision  with  the  ruling  government,  than  any  of  the  clasws  1  befort 
•■■■  '  noticed. 

"  liihert^MX  z  gtiat  difficulty  at  present  in  governing  the  Eiixopeaiit 
''hi  Ibdla'ite  Well  as  governing  the  natives  r-r-There  is,Icunceire,  anin^l, 
■;'1ffi6^"a  igfi'edter.litifiiculty  in  well  governing  the  Europeans  m  Ipdittbui 

■'-'''-tbcJisflVes.        ■  .     ■      '■ 

'■"'  ' -'^fhe'^v^tit  of  the  difficulty  of  governing  the  Europeans  in  In,dia  in* 
creasing,  would,  in  your  opinion,  the  difficulty  of  governing  the  nativea 
increase  al^o  ? — No  doubt ;  those  causes  are,  so  intimately  blended,  diat 

5''' ii^s  WiSJj^ible  to  separate  their  effects. 

■i^  ■  ©at^ytou  foriri  an  opinion  what  effei 
('.  concerns 'from'  tht>se  bands  in  which  the 
"  wobWhsTc  tod  the  interests  of  the  Britisl 
-  '  gerie^ly  state  in  aoswei^to  that  questic 


W*tttigalf  lof  Jnili:*  b  placed.  T  qj^iljliva'it  Wift  aV«p^^ 

iuch  should  have  .'4  difject»c9ii:Vtim;>nd''tio^ 

brHfich  and  department  of  the  statt  «  and  ihtR  etvery'mtans  wl 

f;reas«'i(ft  contioul  arxl  aulbqr 

ImiUa  Is  carried  on,  must  be 

Ddt  copsidcr  myself  as  compc 

t'lon,  or  to  decide  ifi-wftal  e» 

mtrce  betweiga  (be  two  coiuH 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  cfiiisit 
the  removal,  by  the  tnagUtraies  at  t 
«Iding.(hefe  by  feeastf  trora  iheCi: 
isting  upon  that  subject  would  n()t  t 

got'  if)  force,  if  any  vio'alion  Q|"  « 
rritrsh  bilbje^s  who  may  go  there  . 
ipso  facto:fa]IdWed  by  th«ir,.being  » 
lion  of  .that  punishment  by  the  W): 
from  what  1  have  observedj  ihat  il^ 
ments  of  Indiaof  aending  a  flritish 
magistrate  sendinghim  away  from  »_( 
it  should  be.  It  is  quite  impossible 
ttnd  whose  bre&st  Is  filled  With  the  ) 

miss  those  froiti  hi^  mind,  |0  faras  to  exercise,  wjifaaut  ^lir}^  PttSKat 
compunction,  very  absolute  power,. boweyer  nece«ary  »^p\f  r^^l^  brt 
the  jgfounds  of  general  policy.  I  have  had  occaslbti  to  rp^sr^  iRs^Irter- 
pus  instances, "the  extreme  reluctance  with  which  this  essentia!  pbi[ifer  wa» 
exercised ;  and  I  do  conceive  that  a  regulation,  which  made  it  the  positive 
duty  of  any  magistrate  (leaving  nothing  to  his  dis^retiop)  to  «5^^j^  Q.i»t  of  hi* 
distri(h  any  European  teUled  in  it,  upon  ihe  commiKiongfitjfaqggrfSbion 
against  the  reguliUions,  and  which  pFaced  the  power  of  refnit^ng^Buch' 
banishment  froPa  the  district  in  thb  government  only,  would-be  very,salu- 
tary,  both  as  it  prevented  any  odium  attaching,  to  the  magistrate,  and  as  it 
compelled  him  to  attend,'  on'all  occasions,  to  the  lavy  apd  not  tobiso'wiii 
person?!  feelings.;   .  /  ^ 

Can  any  judgntent'of  t&e'  habits,  characters,  and  iacij^tioappf  the 
natives  in  the  interior  of  India,  be  formed  from  the  disposition,  character ». 
and  inclinations  of  the  population  of  Bombay  ? — Beside thetett^popu- 
lation  of  Bombay,  travellers  and  merchants  from,  gyery-.^y^'ir-q^iitry^ 
resort  to  that  port  j  and  no  doubt,  a  person  disposed  to  acquirq^i]^  in- 
formation,  may  obtain  it,  as  far  as  it  can  be  obtained  ifon  a  .c^ifflqiiini. 
cation  with  the  individual  natives  of  those  countries. 


•        <■  — 
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Lieut.CoUmtl        I>>  not ytn iaiagigcw  fan  Ac  fa!^  flODiies  of  life cf 

6Vr/.  Malcolm,  this  popolibaQ  <)iF  Bnniittr^  m?»&  gqbsbi&k  of  «>  vary  ranoos 

duR^rent  titxii  the  dsoncicrot  fiht  ilui&iiis  sa  ikeaftesvar,  ast  o  i  jBj.liy J 
— I  haiTe  sftiied  bdbi^  thttdeteisa  ^jnak  J^kmmoc  hdtmctm  Aeds- 
ncter  mud  habits  in  aocidy  ottfaemtroescf  onrinBc^nl  snt^sxKrti  (of 
which  BombaiT  is  oiie>  and  those  of  the  oHerior;  Ksd  I  coooove,  thtf  a 
pei30Q  who  fan  onlj  icsidod  at  Boadwp.  cannof  lav^ 
and  infbnnatioa  respecdn;  d^  balers  and  manncss  of  &c  natires  in 
vit.jbrxAr^'         interior pwvinocs of  India. 

Are  die  aitides  in  metal  in  ose  amoi^it  the  natives  ahnost  amfmal^ 
mami^K^Miied  hj  ti^  natives  fioooi  the  natiie  materials  ? — ^A  very  gicat 
proportion  of  the  metals  aaanofactoied  bj  the  natives  tbemsrlves  tor  do- 
mestic purposes  aie  obtained  cidier  in  India  co-  tironi  the  Tinicidi  doon- 
Aioos  >  X  allude  paitioriady  to  iion  and  steel,  which  are  fMmd  in  manj 
parts  of  India ;  the  latter  in  great  qoantities  in  the  Mjpsore  countiy;  and 
copper,  which  is  brought  in  con»derabk  Quantities  down  tbe  gulph  of 
Persia  from  tbemines  at  Diabekir  ;  and  tin  is»  I  believe^  impoited  fmm 
the  Island  of  Banca  in  tbe  Eastern  seas. 

Is  that  iron  and  that,tin,  so  imported  into  India,  to  be  bad  at  a  modi 
lower  price  than  tbe  same  articles  brought  from  Ear^>e? — I  cannot  ansvrer 
this  ^oestJon  from  minute  intbrmation ;  but  I  most  suppose^  that  as  great 
quantities  of  those  metalsare  impoited  from  Europe,  the  importation  from 
tiie  Persian  Gulph  and  other  places  would  cease,  it  it  was  not  from  its 
being  cheaper,  or  of  a  superior  quality. 

Is  the  building  of  carriages  in  the  European  style  as  yet  established  at 
Bombay  ?— They  as  yet  build  very  badly  at  Bombay;  they  build  rerj  wcfl 
at  Madras  i  but  as  I  hare^  in  my  former  evidence,  statied,  tbe  manufacture 
o/  carriages  at  Bengal  is»  4i  lar  as  I  am  a  judge,  equal  to  those  made  in 
England. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday^  eleven  o'clock* 


>■» 


th  . 


'.  i 


Lnudt^ 


rni-moiAp^mAiw^mm'  ■  y^ 


■  J  K'.  '       A    -. 


Hie  Right  HoQ.  John;  Sui-urvj^  Ja> ;tte;  GfewTt  v^;,  i 


>v 


^r.  Jar*w«.]    YOU  commanded  a  ship  in  the  CortpShy V Wfvtoe)  did  MdrtinlJndsajf* 
you  not  ?— I  did.  ,  Esq. 


Row  many  ▼ofam  mar  ycnr  h^  made  toIndiMftith/^a^^^JMaifiiMidtft 
or  officer  ?— Five  altogether.  "  ,  -    ■' "   ■,'      '      '  '    ^.  ''•^">'>1 

To  what  portroCInda!did'ydu  v6?^t'«dc6fbBeii^  aaS^'ftAe'  tHi^^ 


toChioa.  ■■    ■>  .'■..".■.      :   :.  ^    n;  i::r--    -:.       ■.:■..■•    ^OdWi^ 


Have  you  had  occasion  to  be  at  any  other  j^orts  Ijelcm^tHg  tiythe^o** 
pany,  cither  the  ports  of  India  or  in  the  eastern  seas  ?^7ft  MadiPisfi^ltitni 
way  to  China^  and  likewise  in  the  way  to  Bengal  ;'and  one  of  the  vpys^ges 
I  went  what  is  called  the  Eastern  p&^saire  to  China;  r  ^r^^^^^    ^ 


ptesagL 


Had  you  occasion,  during  that  voyage,  to  touch  at  siiytPWe'^BSswk 
ands.p^Yes^  I  hadi  I  went^through  One  of  the  passa^i  intd  tfie  pl^ 


Islands 
seas. 


"^  k< 


:j-  '.nil 


<    "Which  of  the  islands  did  you  visit  in  that  passage  ?— lading  through 
the  Straits  of  Alias,  at  theislandof  Lombock.  --i^r^ni^  i 

What  were  the  principal  articles  you  used  to  take  to  India  ?-^A  variety 
of  articled ;  some  of  what  are  called  the  staple  artitles,  ahd  a^^iety  gt 
other  articles,  such  as  were  commonly  used  by  Europeans.  ^^  ^^       ^ 

What  articles  did  yoM  take  with,  a  view  to  the  native  consumption  ?•— 
Some  gl^  ward.  :  ' 

Of  what  description  ? — Window  glass,  and  some  articles  of  table  glass, 
tumblers  and  decanters,  sind  shades ;  glass  of  various  descriptions. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  ma  le  a  voyage  ?— The  last  voyage  I  made  was 
in  1196,  a  voyage  to  China, 
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•'•  C7      ••  •?    »     V 


'     led  to  think  they  have  not  been  very  successful. 

Ifavji  ypti  Dccnt  employed  siace  y^mr  lasi  reyage  m  afnerdhiifit  iM'agentT 
— As'kh  agent  and  ship  owner.  • 

Hm  iuchempfeyafibnled  foil  the  ttfitna^l  »«ibiM«Iijafl^«fif'Jte^^ 

Ihetrkdcof  lodif  ?— Ittw.  -  >^" 

llaVjD  ine  more  recent  voyagea,  with  which  you  have  beMlact^uablieili' 
been iucCfMiful  as  to  their  export  articles?— Judging  firom  the accouhtii' 
that  I  have  hadt  I  ahquldtty  thcur  profita  were  very  moderate^  cxtseoiely 

moderate*  *  • 


1)0 yeu  mean  bf  tbatt  that 4hey«u^ with  aiWlDrimrkettdian.waRi^ir^ 
dlMrnt  with  whwt  you  would  call  a  good  profit?-— What  they  canriedx>iM 
ilia  not  iwtt  with  a  ready  sale»  and  ibertfiMre  the/ were  obliged  to  aell  it  at 

a  vrry  niibdcrato  pruHt« 


*  't . 


th^  you  hapiM^n  te  know  whether,  foraeveral  years  past,  there  has  :beea 
n  V0ry  lull  \m\kpU  9^^^  raUier  a  glutted  market  Ibaa  •tberwtae  ?^I  liare 
i0Aion  (0  MUveihfre  ban. 

1  )u  you  maan  that,  fpr  aome  years  paat^  there  has  been  a  glutted  jnarket 
ut  IturojjpaM  »rticl«?>i)— 1  do. 

l^roM'^aur  aoquaintanee  with  India  and  the  natives,  can  you  form  an 
opinicM  Wl^^th^ri  in  case  of  an  open  trade,  there  would.be  any  probabii  •' 
Jily  o^  ajgrtf^te^  export  than  has  hitherto  taken  place  of  British  manufac<* 
tures  or  'tturopean*  articles  for  the  consunotption  of  the  natives  of  India  ?— 
I  have  A6  doubt  there  would  be  a  conriderable  exportation ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  nneet  with  a  sticcessfiil  market,  i>c.:i) 

State  yeur  reasons  for  that  opinion  ?•— From  the  articles  that  have  been 
lately  taken  out  by  coramandem  and  officers  notmeeting  with4t*'good 

market. 

♦  '''    ■■  ;'  * \  .    .       .o'-?^     ••    ^'.'  .• 

Is  it  yttbr  OfAi^Nr^  tiiat  the  present  system  of  coninaefge  tff  ]fidi%  kmy.^i    * 
«eveix  more  than  fully  supplied  all  the  wants  of  that  part  of  the  world  ?— 


^       ..'      :       '.         '  -        :       ,^        :.      f.     ':  r 


• « t ;  ■  * 


riHT  y.o  iy/3s\vy^  '?(o  ^.TiimiM  ^'^^' 


You  of  course  remember  the  exports  to  India  beins:  of  a  more succefis-iT 


merly,  during  the  first  period  of  my  going  to  Indhfw^^  .  .i.l>ni^Jnt,-B  i^^  ^/ 


v< 


&ctures  or  £uropean  articles  ceased^  generally  speikmg^^lio  ^^\  8u)^(^s* 
ful  speculation  ? — I  think  it  has  been  a  less  successful  one  since  tibe  fiu-r i 


Compaayiishipi^-   -•  ..  --        ■'  -    ";^'    ,>.    s,,..  ^.  ,.h '-^i^'h 

Do  you  mean  that  the  facility  so  afforded,  occasioned  an  export  of  l^u- 
ropcan  articles  beyond  the  demand  for  them  ? — Fully  <^u^4  or  rat' 
more^  l^^ping  in  fiew  as  a  merohant,  haR^hi*^Tiir'i>-^^'  ^^    '^'^  ^ 

'  *  ■       ^     j     f'      ^.-.-»     .'.*»?•••       ^  ..    ^     ■       -- 

Amoqg  tbo96  with  whom  you  faa^Feiieeh  a^^uiiifli^'or  qbhcerped^^ j^^      ^^  ^ 
any  of  them  made  losing  voyages  of  it^  as  to  the  exportiH^'^Stf  ^— r ei^  ' 
they  have.  .,,  An 

LoQ^^iilg ;  to  ycMtv  aoquaintance  with  the  eobnf^iiideir^^ttao'ffic^^^ 
that  been  a  frequent  or  a  rare  occurrence,  that  thej^'ShciuY^'fiateibst  o;^ 
their  export  adventure  ?— It  has  not  been  frequent.        ..    ,  ^  .  In 

For  some  years  past,  are  you  to  be  understood  to  "ssly,^  tliar#her(&  tHey  ^ 
have  got  any  profit  at  all,  it  has  been  a  less  profit  than  you  €^(^n|sid<n*u^ 
fair  a^d  sufficient  profit  to  induce  such  an  adventure  ?--^i  thtn^;U)at,thei; '  ^^ 
wouldrcnotfatj^a  ft  concern  of  that  liature^  thdugh  they  i^re  mq^  y]{{ 

situation  in  Kfe  obliged  to  carry  it  on,  having  entered.  upo^tQ^l^i^i^  ^^^ 

In  those  cases  tbqr  look  materially  to  the  homeward  mvestmcnts^  do 
they  not? — Considerably ;  par^ularly  China  ships.  ,.^  .  aov  ^j^JiJ'* 

The  cwtaiiir^nlll  ^(>fltoer8^  ef  liie£ast  India  Companjr's  ships  are  eaii^^x<s(n 
cated  for  ttiat  express  purpose,  are  they  not  ? — ^They  are  obliged  to  be  a 
certain  number  of  voyages  in  various  aituationSj  in  order  to  enable  them?  ^X 
to  get  tUe  ix>miiiaad>df  a  sHitL 

HoW  many  voyages  must  they  eo  before  they  can  be  commanders  ?-— 
Four  voyages,  before  they  are  eligible  to  the  command  of  a  regular^^ip. 

4  X  Before 
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flartmlinds^^     Before  being  chief  officer  of  them  ?— .Three  voyages. 
Esq. 
*■     I     ^  ■*       Supposing,  from  so  material  a  change  of  system  as  an  open  trade,  the 

ladiim  trade  should  be  conducted  by  ottier  persons  firom  the  out-ports, 
would  the  coDunandera  and  officers  <a  the  East-India  Company  have  the 
means  of  easily  resorting  to  other  professions,  or  do  you  think  they  nould 
be  thrown  out  of  employment  ? — No  douht  they  would  suffer  rery  mate* 
zially  boax  the  competition  that  must  cvme  in  against  them. 

You  hATe  stated,  that  yui  think  tiie  export  trade  to  India  hM  tmi^  to 
be  advantageous  since  the  increased  fecilities  which  were  giveo  by  the- 
East'India  Company  ;  be  pleased  to  state  how  those  increased  .ftutlitte* 
have  operated,  so  as  to  produce  that  effect?— By  enabling  them  to  send 
out  a  quantity  of  goods  of  various,  descriptions.  ' 

Did  you  attempt  to  make  at^  s^lea  in  your  passage,  at  cither  of  tha 

islands  in  the  eastern  seasP— In  the  last  voyage  I  made  to  China,  knowing 
i  should  go  the  eastern  passage,  satKng  late  from'  thtt  country,  Itook. 
out  three  or  four  articles  which  1  supposed  were  moat  like^  to  meet  with 
a  sale  in  the  eastern  islands. 

Name  those  articles  N— 'Cutlery  of  dif&rent  dessriptioiis, '  a»d  pulFcaB 
handkerchief  made  at  M;inchester ;  the  red  and  bhu;  check  handkeichldib 
in  imitation  of  the  Maiiras  pulicM  baodkefidiiefih      

Any  other  Bntish  manufactures  ?-~vSomo  remnants  of  dothj.  X  da  Aot 
r;ecol)ect  any  others  particulafty.  -  -        . 

Was  (he  quantity  coi»iderabk  I — l!(o>  it  vras  a,  iew  huMlr*d.p9ij9H)» 

■•'■* 
Did  you  dispose  of  those  easily  and  successfully  ?— No,  I  did  noh 

State  the  result  of  that  adventure  f— Tke  > 
quantity  for  supplies  or  ships  provisions;  &i 
of  a  very  small  quantity ;  I  was  obliged  lo 
them  back,  again,  not  being  able. to  diepose  9 
way  of  barter  foe  provisions. 

Did  you  try  the  Indian  articles  of  the  same 
U  was  in  my  way  from  Europe,  and  it  was  iJu 
tjirope. 
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Yoa  did  not  dispose  of  aH  the  cutlery  ?— No,  I  did  nor.  MarlwLindsay, 

Esq. 

What  did  you  do  with  it  ?— I  bfoug^ht  some  of  it  home»  some  little  of  it 
disposed  of  ia  China,  and  some  little,  at  St.  Helena. 


^. 


■ » »   ..  - ^ f 


Do  you  remember  the  amount  in  value  of  cutlery  ?— About  ^!30  or 
jf  ISO,  and  about  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  worth  of  handkerchiefs  in 
imitation  of  the  Indian, 

Did  you  endeavour  to  get  money  for  those  articles  ?-^Money  Iney  had 
very  little  of,  therefore  I  had  no  chance  whatever;  I  endeavoured  to  dis- 
pose of  them  in  the  way  of  barter,  buyiiig  cattle  and  vegetables  and  fruits 
lor  the  use  of  the  shipj  I  saw  very  little  money. 

What  articles  could  they  have  furnished  you,  sapprising  they  had  been 
disposed  to  have  bought  your  European  articles,  with  what  articles  could 
they  have  paid  you  besides  provisions  for  your  ship  ? — Upon  that  par- 
ticular island,  they  had  very  little,  but  on  sotlie  of  tne  adjoining  isliHtids  I 
could  have  got  rattans  and  beetle-nut  to  have  carried  ton  to  Chida. 

As  it  was,  y6u  ^ikd  in  selling  a  mcKeriatpart  of  your  iumdkercbiefs  l^^ 
I  did. 


Aswdl  as  of  your  cutlery  ?— I  did. 


'  ji 


'  •  -  •  .  .  I  ; 

And  brought  the  remainder  of  both  of  them  back  a|;ain?— I  did;  the 
principal  part  of  the  hBncLkerchie&  I  brought  back  again  # 

The  artides  of  barter,  if  yoa  bad  bartered  them,  were  such  as  woulii 
have  suited  the  China  trade  ? — ^Yes,  the  rattans  and  beetle-nut  would  have 
suited  the  China  market;  but  the  island  of  Lombodc.is  a.  very  smiill  otie. 

They  would  not  have  done  to  have  brought  to  England  ?— Not  at  ail. 

",  •  ■        -     .  , 

Supposing  you  could  have  baertei'ed  m  those  $eas  to  a  gi«nter  amokmt,  it 

would  not  iiave  consisted  of  such  articles  as  you  could  have  broudit  by 
way  of  return  cargo  to  England  ?— No,  it  would  not  from  that  uland. 
Upon  some  of  the  eastern  islands  there  are  articles,  such  as  mother-of« 
pearl  shells  and  tortoise^  shell,  that  might  have  been  brought  to  Europe  as 
an  article  of  tmd[e,  but  m  &  vely  Hwited  degree,      '  ^      • 

Would  such  articles  be  very  limited  in  their  degree,  and  very  uncertain 
as  to  their  success  ? — ^Vcry  limited  in  thehr  degree. 

4X2         '  TTothing 
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JUartinl^md^y^    ,.  ]^,thiDff  that  you  would  rank  amongst  the  staples  ?— ^Certainly.  no|:»  * ' 

^    '   'j£      ■   ^         Supposing  that  every  subject  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom^ad 

access  with  his  vessels  to  those  seas,  and  that  the  obtaining  of  tea  were  bis 
object,  do  you  apprehend  that  he  would  find  the  means,  by  proper  arrange- 
ments, of  getting  as  much  tea  as  he  might  require,  for  the  purposes  of  his 
speculation  in  those  seas,  withbut  going  to  Canton  ? — I  should  imagine  by 
a  previous  arrangement  having  been  made,  that  the  tea  might  be  brought 
to  various  islands  in , the  eastern  seas,  either  by  China  junks,  or  by  Americaa 
sKjps,  or  by  country  ships. 

What  do  you  mean  by  country  ships  ?-^hips  that  have  gone  fix)m  other 
ports  in  India  to  China,  and  probably  if  there  was  an  arrangement  madev 
they  might  bring  teas  to  those  islands,  and  take  a  return  of  rattanaand 
bcctle^jQUt,  , 

Looking  to  your  own  expertence  and  the  knowledge  you  have  had.w 
an  agent,^  do  you  think  it  probal>le  that  any  successful  export  of  British 
manufactures  could  take  place,  at  all  material  as  to  its  extent,  to  the 
islands  of  the  eastern  seas?*>*^Qf  British,  manufactures,  I  should  think 
liot.  ; 

Do  you  entertain  the  least  doubt  of  its  being  utterly  improbable  tba^  it 
should  ? — I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  it. 

Have  you  the  least  doubt  of  every> commander*  being  afete,  by  propec 
arlrangement,  to  obtain  as  much  tea  as  he  might  wish  to  have  in  those 
leas  ?— I  shouid  suppose^  by  a  proper  arrangement,^  he  might  get  it. 

•    Without  going  to  Canton  ?— Yes,  witb  previous  arrangement 

'Must  not  every  ship  homeward  bound  from  India  be  bf  necessity  loaded 
with  an  assorted  cargo  of  measurable  or  light  goods,  together  with  a  cer- 
tain dead  weight  for  the  purposes  of  ballast  ?-^AImdst  all  the  ships  ,i!bsi% 
have  yet  gone,  from  their  construction,  require  somedead  weight  to  baUdst 
them. 


Would  that  dead  weight  generally  consist  of  rice,,  sugar,  ot  saltpetre?—^ 
Stfgat  I  should  imagine  was  the  most  likely  article ;  rice  I  should  imagine 
ipxxsl  be  a  very  hazardous  speculation;  and  saltpetre,  I  believe,  is ctdt  per- 
mitted ;  of  course  sugar  becomes  the  only  article  ;  if  saltpetre  AKas  ^Woyrtd^ 
Bd^ubt  they  would  take  it.  .  r^5  v     il   m.;     .. 

As 


;); 


tk^tifiAm'&^i!imim^.  "'hoo 


- '! 


As^^heliatvirft'dw  stands  wlthTegard  foisaltJrtti*,^i^ite^1iemg  -^ 
regarded  as  an  unprofitable  description  of  ballast,  it  would  nrincinallv  !^ 

consist  of  sugar  ? — I  should  think  so>  it  is  the  (kiVf  M 


i  r  • 


•Would  thttt  occasion  the  importation  of  great  quantifies  x>f  s6gaK?^^t 
would  increase  the  quantity  greatly,  no  doubt. 


'  There  are  hardly  aijy  limits  to  the  capacity  for  obtaiiiing^  tt  in  BetigjU, 
are  there  ? — No;  I  believe  Bengal  could  afford  great  ahundante  of  sa'gar, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  sa. 


■ir 


In  stating  the  necessity  of  dead  weight,  by  way  of  ballast,  yoii  say,'  the 
ships  that  have  been  do  require  it,  you  mean  it  as  a  general  propo^ibn^fhat 
all  ships  that  come  back  from  India  must  be  so  ballasted? — I  fancy  there- 
are  very  few  ships,  let  them  be  constructed  as  they  may,  but  would  re<uiire 
some  dead  weight.  '-  ^    ^ 


« -J 


(Examined  by  the  Committer*/ 

Do  you  ki\ow,  or  can  you  judge,  to  what  per  centage  on  the  invest- 
ment, the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Company's  officers  may  amount,  what 
advantage  such  privileges  give  them  over  other  nxierch^U^^  in  j^tspect  of 
charges?^ — I  should  imagine  about  fifteen  per  cent. 


,:»•■•■'  >     .1    '.it       l,r. 


Havinfi;  so  long  left  India^.  you,,  probably,  are  not  acquainted  wj^hjlthe 
state  of  the  trade  in  British  manufactures  now  exercised  there 7-^1  ^|:>i|^t 
speak  from  my  own  know ledge^  certainly ;  only  from  the  cp^VQrsaiiQP'>| 
have  had  with  the  captains  and  officers  returning  from  the  Presidencies. 

Do  you  know,  from  information  which  satisfies  you,  how  fur  most  of 
the  diflferent  trades  fpr  the  supply  of  European  articles  of  furnil^re,  IMlch 
as  coach-makers^  cabipet-makcrs,  upholsterers,  workers  in  m^t^,  t^i^fi^^ 
shoemakers,  and  workers  in  glass,  are  established  there  ?r^I  have,^m)(|f;i^ 
stood  there  are  in  Calcutta,  particularly,  artificers  of  alipost^  :^v9ry  4f§ri 
cription,  manufacturers  of  furniture  of  different  descriptions,  very  gjs^. 
shoes  and  boots,  and  almost  every  article  in  leather^and  certainly  of  tailors 
there  are  abundamie,  also  manufacturers  of  various  articles  jilt  |rpji  ynd 
steel,  gold  and  silver,;  they  make  a  gceat  deal  of  the  iron  H^pc)!^  ii^c^tM^ 
for  shipping.        \,  :  .;  '         .  ,  \.      ]yj.  ,,  :,.    ,  ur, 

Is  not  the  Indian  steel/emarkably  good  ?-— I  really;  caoQOt  answer  tOjihiati 

Have 


"JIO  '    M1NDTB3  OF  EVIDENCE  ON  THE 

$t<srtmLindsa\ft      Hair^  you  heard  that  manufsctones  for  preparing  coarse  glass  vt  esta« 
Esq.  Wished  at  Madras  ?-^No,  I  have  not  heard  of  that. 

At  present  is  there  any  establishment  of  revenue  officers  in  the  JEasfanm 
Islands,  or  any  method  for  securing  the  revenue  by  manifests  ^nd  clear* 
ances^  and  preventing  any  illicit  trade  ta  tea  ?~*I  do  Jiot  know  of  aiqf. 

To  make  such  establishments,  would  it  not  require  in  those  islands 
V^ry  great  exertion  and  great  expense,  and  would  it  not  be  exposeii  to 
^reat  risk  ?•— I  should  imagine,  if  it  is  intended  to  prevent  souiggling,  it 
would  require  great  numbers  of  vessels  of  various  descriptions  to  preveQt 
smuggling  there,  and  illicit  intercourse  between  ships. 

Exclusive  of  that,  would  it  not  be  necessary^  in  order  to  iosuii^.  a 
proba^lity  of  preventing  smuggling,  that  there  should  be  clearances  Vnd 
ma^ifefts  brought  by  those  ships,  and  could  those  clearances  and  raanifi^sts 
be  brought  without  having  an  establishment  upon  the  islands  of  revenue 
officers  ?— Not  if  the  ships  that  bring  the  goods  from  China  are  to  exchange 
the  property. 

Would  it  not  be  necessary,  in  order  to  ensure  the  probability  of  pre« 
ventiqn  of  smuggling,  by  those  vessels  bringing  home  manifests  and 
clearances,  that  there  should  be  a  revenue  establishment  upon  the  islands  ? 
'—-I  should  imagine  both  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  an  illicit  trade. 

» 
And  to  secure  manifests  and  clearances  ?— Yes. 

Po  you  know  at  all  the  proportion  the  price  articles  manufacture^^  now 
in  India  under  British  artificers  and  by  native  labourers,  bean  to  ihe 
price  of  the  same  articles  imported  from  Europe  ? — ^No,  I  cannot  speak 
^c^idedly  to  the  question. 

JH)  you  know  whether  they  are  the  same  price  or  cheaper  ?— I  shtniid 
suppose  they  are  cheaper*  ,  ^ 

Do  you  suppose  them  to  be  of  such  a  price,  as  |f  the  articles  are  fit 
ibr  use,  would  most  materially  diminish  the  import  of  the  same  irt'cles 
from  England  ? — They  certainly  do  hurt  the  importation  from  Englaftd  ; 
in  ^shoes  I  can  speak  particularly ;  they  are  procured  much  chcmet,  and 
th^y  answer  the  purpose  extremely  well,  both  in  Cbin^  9d4  ''P  I^^^V  ^ 
ine  weather.  \    ,//.    .-      .^      1 


^:  J   .  iv 


Is 


EAST.IJTOIA  CQBIPANTS  AFFAIRS.  1 » I 

Ift  it  within  your  kfiowlcdge,  that  the  owiidfs  of  the  cdutrtfy  ships  that  Martin 
frequent  China  from  India,  are  bound  under  a  heavy  penalty  to  conform  Esq. 

to  all  orders  and  regulations  of  the  supracargoes  at  Canton,  and  that  they    *^^ '    ^- 
are  to  put  themselves  entirely  under  the  directions  of  the  supracargoes 
during  their  stay  there  ?— I  do  not  know  it,  though  I  think  it  is  probable 
Aattheyiare. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  China  market 
for  teas  in  the  event  of  that  trade  being  opened  ?-*-!  shouM  imagine  that 
the  teas  in  China  would  be  increased  in  price  irom  the  great  Bomber  of 
shipj,  and  the  greater  demand  for  them,  from  the  increased  competttkm* 

Are  not  you  also  of  opinion,  from  the  j)ecuKar  character  of  the  Chinese, 
that  the  quality  of  teas  WouW  be  adtdteratcd  ?^**-I  think  thati»;very  pro- 
bable, as  a  number  of  what  are  called  out*»doov  n^rchants  ib  Chini^ 
would  have  a  great  deal  of  the  trade  to  execute.'  *  '         ^  ^    •  » 

Do  not  the  English  East-Indta  Company  get  the  choice  of  the  teas  noir 
brought  to  Canton  from  the  upper  provinces  ? — I  believe  they  dow 

Is  not  the  refuse  sold  to  the  Americans  >— The  best  part  being  bought 
by  the  East-India  Company,  the  rest  must  be  sold  ta  the  Anenetii^  or 
any  other  ships  that  may  be  there  to  take  it  o£ 


I.  •  I  \,< 


Is  there  not  a  description  of  teas  called  the  old  teas,  of  the  former 
season,  brought  down  in  considerable  quantities,  and  whith  iare  always 
rejected  by  the  Company  ? — I  imagine  whatever  tea  is  bad,  whether  of 
l4}at  Season  or  the  season  before,  will  be  rejected  bythe  GbnQJanyV 
officer  J  they  have  a  person  there  to  examine  and  to  tasfre  the  te$^; '  *   •*' 

Has  not  the  price  of  all  articles  of  supply  to  the  ships  in  Catnton 
increased,  within,  the  last  ten  years,  ncfarly  double  ?— I  ^ould  think  not 
double;  it  h^s  increased  from  a  greater  number  of  ships  of  different 
nations  baving  been  at  Canton,,  particularly  the  EngHsfcu'      "'    '  ^-^r 

Do  youkuow  the  price  6f  sugars  in  China  ?--«^No^l  db  tiat  ti^l^ct 
particularly..  -    • -^^  ;  '-**  '-^^^ 


Ase  you  aware  of  the  gitat  increase  of  export  to  India  of  cotton  goods,. 

both* 


both  uHuteti  md  aisixt.  wnixiir  riie  D 


great  oeai  or  oie  onntea  cchidii  isinr 


dxmk  Aoe  has  Um 
ibesie  4ast  cezi  ¥c^ ;  I  imdcBtiiid  # 
PartuetB=ae  aid  dbcfs;  not  so 
miuTTT  iX2r  tta^  aatives  s  rbr  me  Pantguese  ixi  ^sious  pacts  ot  ladHL 

I£rre  vcu  nut  ^esrd  at  dte  Hlndjos  asm§  titeni  as  turbaixs  ? — I  hue 
It  ^fust  diev  hasre  used  seme  ornxtei  cottoos  tor  torbaxxs^ 


£i  TOor  capodnr  ot  3§<esfy  GcpQxtmg  die  prioted  cottons  jroa  spak  of^* 
Ita^e  TCU  evi^  esportsed  aciT  to  the  odier  pacts  of  IxidB,  except  Bombaj  i 
— As  ^  B  I  reizoUect  d:e  i&vestments  of  the  captains  I  haTC  been 

intnisted  tcr^  the^  haTe  taken  socne  tg  etez]r  part  of  India. 

Hxfc  jca  ce^oa  to  tkink  thai  their  have  exported  to  sodi  adnmtage  as 
to  cncoora^  aa  iQ!cre:&e  in  the  export  of  ti^m  r — ^The  quantity  was  in  4 
T^  $a::aU  or^cee^  and  I  beOevr  die  advantage  arising  from  them  waa 
pnfttv  nearly  <^(ual  to  the  other  artkles^  not  particularljr  profitable^  nor 

«thenirbie« 


»• 


llive  )tcu  ratscQ  to  uxso^tae  that  wiQ  be  an  increnstng  article  of  trade  ? 
I  c^ali^  o»ia»t  bnsard  aa  opcnioQ  up9a  that;  I  shonM  rather  imagine  it 
w^^d  iiQt  bftcrett^  v<r]r  muc(k 

Anr  iK>t  the  people  comnacnly  catted  Pbrtuguese,  alluded  to  in  yoor 
loru^er  amwer,  natives  ok  luctia  ? — lliey  are  so  fiEU^  natives,  that  they  arc 
boo^  thcte>  though  not  the  aborigines. 

1X>  you  know  the  number  of  that  population,  or  have  you  ever  heai4 
it  ? — It  i$  considerable,  1  believe,  though  I  would  not  venture  to  specify 
ui\y  number. 

llk>  yQU  consider  the  cotton  goods  mentioned  in  your  former  mnswer,  tfB, 
he  tt  txcw  article  of  trade  in  India,  compared  with  the  use  or  the  demand 
K*r  \ho$e  gwds  formerly  in  that  part  of  the  world  ?— I  believe  it  is  no* 
HltOgelhcr  new,  but  the  quantity  exported  of  late  has  increased  prot^a^lj!;^ 
in  ¥uoje  part  of  India ;  they  have  got  them  where  they  had  not  them  roipe 
yrar«  ugo;  from  the  increased  quantity  sent  out,  they  must  bi^ve  ^p^(<^; 
abroad. 

<  po  you  understand  the  quantity  to  have  increased  ^lOQf^dcrably  }rr^^hi^l 
very  cousiderabJy,  probably  it  has  been  more;  than  douk^         '  J:,oV)7i 

(The  witness  withdrew^ 
.       <  THOMAS 


THOMAS  GARLAND  MURRAY,  Escj.  ^as  called  ih,  and  fcxam'iftea 


p.J 


as  follows;  *  '  *      **'^'     .  * 


Mr.  Grant.]  Are  you  not  commander  of  a  ship  in  the  East-India  Com-  T.  G.  Murray , 
pany's  service  ? — I  am.  " '  .  Esq. 


■  .  V.  ^  • 


How  long  have  you  been  in  the  marine  service  of  the  Company  r— 
Between  six  and  seven  and  twenty  years.-  '       * ' 


•^ 


Have  you  made  frequent  voyages  in  that  space  of  time  ?-— I  have  made . 
either  ten  or  eleven  voyages  to  India  and  China.  "^ 

Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  availing  yourself  of  the  privilfcge  Wh?th 
the  Company  grant  to  their  marine  officers,  of  exporting  ^opd$  on  thtlr' 
own  account,  freight  free  ? — As  much  so  as  other  persons  in  my  situatiiwi, 
I  believe.  *    '» 

What  proportion  of  the  investment  which  you  latd  in  consisted  of  s^h 
articles  as  were,  in  your  understanding,  adapted  to  the  consumptiotl,of 
the  natives  of  India  ? — It  depended  entirely  upon  the  latest  inforrnktioAT 
had  of  such  articles  being  wanted,  or  what  I  conceived  they  woulVhbiS' 
likely  to  want,  from  the  situation  of  the  market  during  the  time  when  I 
was  there  last.  '  '^'  ^ 

In  gencr^,  you  have  fotmd  that  their  demand  forEurc^in  afticl^'fia^' 
been  extensive  ? — ^Very  trifling  indeed,  when  compared  to  the  demand^of 
the  settlers  there.  *      ^    •* 

Of  what  description  of  European  produce  and  manufactures  were  thd& 


this  country;  being  fchlcfly  cutlery  and  small  quantttips  of  jiiardii^rej^ 
spittaclcs,  and  beads,  of  Germany  andHolland ;  and  tlje  gciittal^^ 
of  Europe,  such  as  quicksilver,  saiffronr,  and  cochintiai!|  W  cofeln^^?f8^^ 
Ettrbpe,  being  Woifeht  from  thePeninsula,  >.  ."-'^-.^i^n 

■t>*>OlviA 

Would  not  you  include  cutlery  and  hardware  in  t^e  list  pf ^the  artides 
nieritionfed' ?-^  mS^irit  that,  when  f  mentioned  BirinihgfiaiSinti  SfiJifieid^ 
particularly,  and^it  the  wKofe  produce  of  Biroainghahi  afid^^'eflSiSdti  ^'^''' 

.    J   **  ■  I  J    ■•   J  f  '  CI      y  '  •  -  ,      '      '.'  '"        •  ,  f     '       , 

>/  :/j>H  ^  *  Y  During 


7!4  MiH&tiS  OF  EVIDENCE  ON  TME 

7!»  O:  Murray,  During  your  experience  in  the  marine  service  of  the  Company^  h^Vi  jrou 
Esq.  found  the  native  demand  for  European  manufactures  to  increase  in  tiny 

V — -; — ^^—.^-J   material  degree  ?— As  far  as  it  has  affected  myself,  on  the  contrary;  it  is^ 

a  thing  I  have  never  been  able  to  account  for  to  myself,  nor  has  any  r^a^soa 
been  given  by  those  people  of  whom  I  have  inquired,  that  since  the  fall 
of  Seringapatam,  our  investments  at  Madras  have  ncrcr  met  so  ready  nof 
so  profitable  a  sale. 

The  instance  mentioned  in  the  last  answers,  refers  to  the  Coromandd 
Coast,  will  you  answer  the  former  question  with  respect  to  all  parts,  of 
British  India  ? — I  am  not  at  all  acquainted  wit*h  the  coast  of 'Malabar^  .1 
have  never  been  on  that  side  of  the  Peninsula,  except  just  round  the 
southern  part  of  Ceylon. 

Has  the  native  demand  for  British  manufactures  increased  duringyour 
experience  ?— ^I  have  not  foutid  it  so  myself. 

Does  that  fact  accord  with  the  general  experience  of  the  officers  in  the* 
marine  stftvice  of  the  Company  ? — I  can  only  speak  as  far  as  my  own  kjiow- 
ledjgigoes/  / 

»  « 

ftlsi^  you  not  had  opportunities  of  kntjwing  what  degree  of  cncour^- 
ment  other  officers  in  the  marine  service  of  the  Company  have  found  in 
prosecuting  the  export  trade  of  British  manufactures  to  India  ? — I  have 
found  that  they  had  the  same  advantages  as  myself,  either  as  captain  or 
officer  rtspectivcly. 

What  degree  of  encouragement  have  they  had  from  the  demand  in  the 
East  ? — ^That  has  been  very  precarious  indeed. 

From  jrburgenerai  acquaintance  with  the  export  trade,  as  carried  on  by 
the  marine  officers  of  the  Company,  is  there,  io  yourjadgruent,  a  growir^g 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  natives  of  India  for  British  or  European  manu- 
factures ? — Speaking  from  my  own  immediate  experience,  and  from  wliat 

I  have  suffered,  I  think  not.  ,   ,  v^ 

v 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  marine  officers  of  the  Company  have  used 
every  exertion  to  pronxote,  as  far  as  in   them   l^y,  the  consuaxptiaiv of 
British  manufactures  in  India  ? — I  conceive  that  there  are- not. a  more  jsq- 
terphrmog  btDdy  6f  men  than  those  who  are  permitted  tQjg^rticipate.oiJt^ 
privileges  of  the  Company  on  board  the  Iqdiamen. 

In 


In'youp  judgpient,  is  it  not  a^  great  adva,ritage  to  the  class;  of  pexsons  71  G^^^jfurra^ 
xnerrtiaoed  iayour  last  anspi^r)  ta  export  free  A-ottt  the^  charges  of  freight  Esq;} 

and  commission  ? — L  imagine,'  that  in^9)uch  as-  they  are  eocpuraged  to 
speculate  now,  from  being  free  of  freight^  their  specut^ipos  would  be 
gyeatly  reduced  if  th^y  wero  obliged  to-pay  frciglu. ., .  ^  . 


«■'  ■» . . 


Do  you  mean  to  imply,  that  the  immunity  from  the  charges . of  foeight 
and  commission  has  encouraged  the  officers  in  the  marine  service  of  the 
Compaay  to  export  inaoulactures  to  a  greater  extent  tha^  they  ^ould  har^ 
otherwise' exported  ?. — I  tbinfc>  that  iaasrajuch  as  the  freight  affects  the  ad- ; 
vantages  attending  what&ver  may  be^qarriedoutj  insomucrv  it  would  reduce  . 
tiae  encour-agement  to- speculation*  ^ 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  private  trader  could  export  goods  to  India  in 
SAjcb  ^.  manqor  as  to  sustain  a  conipetition  with  the  mqncine;  pffipers^of  the 
Company  ?~]t  think  quite  impossible,,  firom  my  own  experience.  .       ;  ^  p^ , 

Is  it  your  judgpicnt,  that  any  such  increase  is  likely  to  take  place  ia  >l^e 
native  demand  for  British  produce  or  manufacturers,  as  ufxay  not  be:  ful^ji- 
met  by  the  existing  system  ? — 1  think  it  is  in  the  power  of  those  imnac^-;f 
diately  employed  in  the  marine  service,  to  take  out  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  do  at  the  present  moment,  if  they  found  there  would  be  a  likelih^pA 
of  great  profrt  arising  from  it.  .  ^  ^^^r^ 

Is  any  circumstance  known  to  you,  which  seems  to  afford  a  prcmiisf,  ^f  j| 
anyconsiderable  increase  in  the  native  demand  for  British  manufactures. JrrSt;> 
I  kmow^  nothing  of  the  interior  of  India;  I  am  only  giving  my  evidence 
as  far  as  these  things  have  affected  my  own  speculations,  in  my  own  ^Ul> 

suits. 


j.A 


Are  you  acquainted  with  any  such  circumstance  as  seems  to  afford^bopf 
of  constdferably  extending  theexrort  trade,  in  British  produce  and  ma^ou*,,; 
factune?,  to  IndJa  ? — Not  at  all  s  i  am  not  acquainted  with  any  new  cJuMapfl  : 

likely  to  increase  the  demand.  '    ,  .- 

Describe  shortly  in  what  manner  the  marine  officers  of  the  Company 
OTtt  trained  to  the  service  in  which  they  ai^e  engaged  ^ — By  the  regul^tioin 
which  existed.  >^b«n' I  entetbd  the  service,  I  was  obliged  to  perform  one  off; ,-: 
two  voyages  in  the  situation  of  a  midshipnnian  or  a  junior  officer;  .one; ^8 
fourth,  one  a  third,  and  one  a  second  or  a  chief  officer,  before  I  was  qv^^i^  ,,; 
iied  forthe  coWUtlSttd.  '  .  , 

4  Y  i  '  Dd  ' 
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■>-^.>V     Wl    :.:-.-i:  ■-,;..  .,  ,-,..  -.      .  .  . 

T^fiU  Murray,      Do  you  consider  thVt  species  of  traihitig  fljt  Heiesfery  W  the  do^kfiffctave 

^- v*^  of  the  functiQnswith  which  the  commamlerilti'tUe  n^newrtlMof  me 

V  '-.'V      ■  ^.■ji.t^am^aay.aw  uTcsted^*:-!  ^hiok  it  atnolutelj  Dccessarj,  to  take  chtrge  of 

>o  valutttM^iiroperty,  that  a  mu  should  luve  gteat  and  loag  exptfrience, 

together  with  the  adrince  of  age  that  that  Jieriod  of  service  I  meittioiied 

:^i  «i^4dibWg:hin.to,  before  he  should  be  iarcsted  with  the  crauxuDd  c^an 

;:Jbdian«a>-    .--..-■■  ■ .-       ■  •  f 

) .  ~  ^  If  -«iivce  tnideiwef  e  estaUished  between  errry  port  in  the  Utiited  Kuw. 
'<.'.  dotn.iud  every  port  in  the  British  d«iniiiionsin  India,  wfatt  dfect  woiua 

be  produced  on  the  marine  officers  in  the  aerttce  of  th6  East-India  Coinv 
■.    pany7<^I  do  not  feel  a  conviction  that  it  would  amount  to  their  toti^  ruin^ 

but  it  would  be  attended  with  very  great  hardahtps. 

'"-'[fi'sti^li'freig^ted  homewards  from  India,  must  she  not  bie  loaded  intK 

'"'Xttaiaorted'cargo  of  light  goods  wd  of  good»  for  ballast  ?~If  the  object  in 

sending  the  ship  home  should  be  the  most  valuable  produce  of  the  Baity 

I  should  think  it  almost  impossible  that  a  ship  cou&lcome  to  Europe  with- 

""■■  bbtsohiething  to  ballast  her. 

^.p.l.'^payoi^  cohceire  rice  would  be  a  good  article  to fqnn tlie  balli^f^  ft 
',i  /flip,  homeward  bound  ?— That  it  vmild  baUatl «  ship  thoe  canaotrbe-ft 

I    idoubt. 

Would  it  be  a  profitable  concern,  t»tmport  rice  to  this  countTf  at  dead 
weigiit  \ — I  should  conceive  «  very  destmctm  one  to  the  pn^>ricuv> 

• .  ;SFOt=^*l*y  speaking. 

i^'r  ;  1^0  you  know  of  any  other  article  of  trade  dun  rice,  excepting  ngar 
J,.     iipd;sa!^ecre,  that  could  be  used  for  she  purpoiei  of  ballait  on  an  home> 

ward  bound  vo^'age  ?— There  is  none  at  this  moment  thatoccnri.  to  ms 

limt  could  be  laden  in  the  ship  in  suBkieftt  qiiaatitie«'tob«yutkerf.q>eak* 
!>,    ringof  aship  of  5  or  6oo  torn. 
•J.I,'. 

...Yau  are  doubtlcs*  aware  that  sd^etrc  it  at  prewot  out  oftlMijMiMkD 

i  '  ^y  ;law;l— Noi  1  beUcve  it  is  ip  the  power  oTthc  CoottiAy^iojuttw  mc 

'  tediiadual  to  purchase  k,  at  an  indulgence  {  I  am  apeamC  M^'niatCtar  of 

opinion.  "'  "'  ,"     .  *      ' ' 

*'!'  • !  GBiyoacQikceive;  that  ti^ar  wo\iU  be  a  P"***'*'M^'*^'W*'^  •* 
ut..')ised  as  dead  weight  on  board  anhoskemra  bodBd  vMlcl'ftmndiaf— 
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Speaking  from  my  own  experience^  what  has  happeflcd  to  me  within  these  T.  G.  M^rr^ 
ftwycars,  quite  tne  contrary.  "  /       •'   -'    :^->'>  nogr  cQ      ,>^uyfUi\*xBili^ I 

Which  would  ^ou  regard  as  the  nios^  profit abli,  s'^itf  &r^rte«^fl^J^gaf -v 

might,  under  various  circumstances,  jrieldibme  p*6S^€afa[iMfy»^^  ^<^ 

What  circumstances  are  those  irt  your  experiiehce;^'#MeleiMdiiir^nH^  tb 
think  sugar  would  not  prove  a  profitable  article  of  import,  iHH^^thekir- 
cumstances  supposed  P— The  period  I  allude  to  took  place  some  years  ago, 
ten  years  ago,  when  the  warehouses  of  the  West  India  diS^hsfttfe  tbrdighout 
the,  whole  iJnited  Kingdomwere  quite  full  ctf  the  {Mtkloceof  the  cdobies. 

Were  the  sugars  of  Bengal  allowed  a  fair  competition  viMtH-Wefrlodm 
sugars  in  the  markets  of  this  country,  do  not  you  conceive  that  it  iwduld 
sustain  that  compctitbn  with  great  hopes  of  success  ?-~There  cannot  be  a 
t]uestfon, '  bat,  iniasmuch  as  the  sugar  from  India.  iHM^ghM^eth^c^^ 
try>  it  will  in  that  degree^  have  a*  great  effect  iipqn^be  pi-9dup^9i(thc 

West  India  colonies*  , 

-i      ■  ■  *■ 

Could  not  the  srugar  of  Bengal  be  brought  to  the  markejtSK]if  tl^a^^n^ 
try  as  cheaply  as  West  India  sugar,  provided  the  duties  on  both  be  equal- 
ized t^—^At  the*pre9ent  moment^  I  believe,  the  produce  of  sugar  ii^  India 
is  very  much  confined,  but  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  as  lAitcltasthe 
whole  continent  of  Europe  would  require  I  cannot  doubt,  aiid  if  iticsm  be 
brought  here  as  cheaply  in  point  of  freight,,  and  the  duties  are  eoualnct^,  I; 
have  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  a-  very  serious  effect,  upon  Wejs^  India 
produce, 

*  'at 

Soppostng  sugar  were  brought  from  India  as  dead  weight,  nfight'iinof, 
in  that  xase,  profitably  enter  the  markets  of  this  country,  supposing  it  tb 
be  pkiced  on  an  equal  footing,  in  point  of  duties,  with  the  sugars  of  tho 
West  Inches  ?«— It  would  affect  it  unquestionably,,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
increase  the  quantity  of  sugar  In  the  noarket. 

Would  it  not-  come  as  jcheaply  as  West  Indian  sugar,  coining  as  dead 
weight  ?-^— It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  freight  of  the  ship,  what  she 
was  freighted  at;  if  It  wtls  tiecessary  to  bring  «ugar  as  dead  weight  to  bal- 
last the  ship,  it  would  most  seriously  affect  the  produce  of  the  West 
Indies,  iniasmuctt  as  It  would  greatly  increase ^ ^be  quautity  ofisi^acM  thei 
jQCkarket.  ..;]!, 

AssuoHng  that  saltpetfrt  is  excluded  ajs  aA  artieltf  of  baliasfe^ifl  au  home^  * 


^^  imnnss  op  svidbncb  on  the 

W^.  t*,  Aar"^.^   wiad  Imund  rcKd  bom  India,  would  you  choose  ia  preference  licc  or 

^jjar,  for  that  purpose  : — I  have  already  said  thai:  rice  is  a  very  destruc* 
rive  artide  to  embark  in,  and  that  sugar  might,  on  the  contrary,  afford 


piQdt. 
Hare 


the  charge  of  a  ship  among  them. 

£lescribe  pcecisehr  what  you  mean  by  the  term  Elastem  Islands  } — ^I  mean 
the  gre^t  body  of  islands,  both  large  and  small,  between  Acheen  Head 
and  the  Pellew  Islands^ 

You  iociude  uadet  that  (erm,  all  the  islands  that  constitute  the  Eastern 
Afcbipe^ago  N^Ali  the  islands  ;  genecaUy  speakmg,  the  Eastern  Islands 
are  tho^e  to  the  Eastward  of  BaBca>  including  Borneo^  &c. 

In  a  China  voyage  outwards,  by  what  straits  do  you  enter  the  Archi- 
pelago ? — ^^iW  depends  entirely  upon  seasons  and  other  circumstances ;  the 
general  passage  in  the  regular  season,  and  the  deet  in  force  (a  strong  fleet 
^wll  protected)  i^^  through  either  the  Straits  of  Sunda  or  the  Stmts  of 
JNlalacca. 

W'hut  i$  the  way  homewards,  do  you  come  through  the  same  atraits  ?— 
tienciallv ,  whrn  a  tied  U  in  force,  and  in  the  regular  season^  through  the 
Stri^iU  ot  Sinuia,  that  is  the  most  direct  passage. 

Yuu  hw\x  mentioned  that  they  go  and  return  by  these  routes  when  the 
flcot  i)i  in  lorcc.  what  clillorcncc  does  that  circumstance  make  as  to  the 
CDUiut*  adoptiil  f — In  going  through  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  for  instance,  you 
pai&  inuuciiiatrly  in  ^ight  of  an  cnemy*s  possession  ;  and  in  going  through 
(he  Siu^it^  «*t  Malarca»  it  has  frequently  happened  during  this  war«  that 
Iho  vM»vn>y'»»  ciuwcrH  have  been  olF  Acheen  head. 

lUvo  yon  ovrr  landnl  on  any  of  the  islands  of  the  eastern  Archipelago? 
*^U  you  aOiitit  Sunmtra  to  be  considered  as  one  of  thpse  islands,  I  was  six 
Wi>ok«  Al  lioni  oolon  and  brought  home  a  cargo  from  thence,  since  L  was 
a  I pniintunlt'i*  I  was  before  that  about  fourteen  days  upon  the  island  of 
SuniU^Na. 

That 


KAftt-INtMA  COUNAtltd  A$»A»8.  Ytd 


V 


That  is  to  the  eastward  of  JaTa?-**Yes;  going  to  Chfkia,  il  forms  one   T^G.mlirra/^ 
6f  the  tnort  eastern  straits,  the  Straits  of  Sdpy.  Esi^r  " 


•  r . 


Had  you  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  native  inhabitants  of  those 
islands?— At  Bencoolen,  I  farmed  some  idea  of  what  their  inclinattons 
and  habits  were ;  at  the  Straits  of  Sapy,  I  was  under  too  gfeat  a  dretfdtb 
have  much  communication  with  them.  *  i    ■ 

What  were  the  circumstances  which  rendered  it  so  fearful  a  l)usinesd 
to  have  communication  with  the  natives  of  Sumbawa  ?— *•!  know  no  rtz-" 
son,  but  a  knowledge  of  their  native  trcachety,  and  whkh  ap'pe^red  to 
be  natural  to  them. 


Do  you  conceive  that  any  considerable  number  of  cargoes  of  British  or 
ether  European  produce  would  find  a  market  among  the  natives  of  ^hte ' 
eastern  islands  ?— As  far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes,  and  what  I  hiVc# 
heard  from  the  description  of  people  called  eastenr  t^aders^  I  appreheUdf';' 
not  3  not  even  one  cargpv  l^. 

Are  not  the  wants  of  the  natives  very  much  limited  by  the  natnte  of  tne 
climate  under  which  they  live  ?— I  conceive  their  wants  to  be  vtry  fci*r/ 
from  the  very  few  articles  that  the  regular  eastern  tradfers  from  CaTctrtta"' 
carry  among  those  islands,  speaking  only  from  information,  for  I  havje 
BO  experience,  ake  judging  from  what  I  experienced  nijrsclf  Whife'it  ^ 
Bencoolen.  ' 

Does  not  the  equator  cross  the  heart  of  some  of  the  principal  islands? 
— I  believe  hear  the  very  spot  I  have  just  nrentioned,  it  crosses  Sumatra^ 
somewhere  near  Fort  Marlborough,  at  Bencoolen  ;   I  speak  frotn  tc-  ' 
collection.  , , 

•    J  r  i. 

Does  it  not  cross  nearly  the  centre  of  the  island  of  BoiWo  ?— t  ibtiKeye^' 
it  does ;  but  Aat  is  not  impressed  sa  strongly  upon  my  mind  as'fh^  dthCTil^  ^^ 

During  your  residence  at  Bencoolen,  did  you  find  that  the  native  iiiha- ''  * 
bitants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  British  settlement  there,  copied  in 
any  material  degree  European  habits  and  manners  P'-^^None  wnatever 
came  under  mj  wsenratioa  from  actual  nttiyes* 

Fromr- 


rap  MiNvns  opjsyatsNcsoK'THE- 

TYOfMurrvy,  From  the  trc8<^erou8  aod  ferocioiu.  cluracter  of  the  oatiws  of  tboie 
Esq;  islands  in  general,  woald  it  not  beiwcessary  that  vessels,  attenpting  to 

,^\  .iiy  — >  trade  with  them,  should  be  strongly  armed? — The  eastern  traders  are 
armed)  I  believe,  in  a  very  peculiar  way.lo  prevent  surprise  from  numbers, 
as  well  as  treachery  from  the  merchants  with  whom  they  deal ;  And  I  have 
been  told,  that  immediately  on  any  native  or  natives  coming,  o^  b<t4r4*- 
Iheir  side-arms  and  nil  other  weapons  of  defence  are  ta'keo  ir^»l^emi,. 
they  arc  alao  supplied  with  strong  boarding-netiings  ;  and  I  believe,  Idv. 
not  know,  whether  it  is  so  now,  but  it  was  certainly  at  'Some  periodpe- 
ces^ary  that  their  cabins  should  be  barricadoed,  so  that  they  mignt  defend 
themselves,  if  they  were  driven  to  that  place,  from  the  numbejr  of  nativft 
loining  onboard,  either  by  surprise  or  by  permission. 

Supposing  a  free  trade  established  between  the  ports  of  the  united  kt^E- 
dom  and  the  eastern  seas,  do  you  conceive  that  the  export  on  a' large  scale 
of  British  manufactures  to  those  seas,  would  prove  a  profitable  specula- 
tion ? — As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  think  not. 

.  Do  the  Malays  wear  cotton  in  any  degree  ?— They  wear  chiefly  cottofU) 
but  they  have  a  manufacture  of  their  own  of  silk  and  cotton,  tl^y  vicu^ 
no  other  apparel  that  ever  1  observed.  /'^  _ 

^'as  that  the  case  generally  among  the  Malays  ?— Generally,  wherefer 
X  tuve  becu.  .  , 


13o  they  wear  any  other  articles  of  apparel  than  are  supplied  l^,  t^i^ 
own  manufactures  ?— I  do  not  recollect  observing  any  thing  but  their  ovn 
manufactures ;  I  cannot  enucperate  exactly  what  they  axe  now,  1  bave-oot 
tBem  in  my  recollection. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  trade  is  carried  on  between  China  andlbe 
islands  of  the  Archi{>elago  7— ^I  believe  a  very  extensive  trade  inChiiriH. 
vessels,  but  to  what  places  and  what  islands,  I  am  quite  unable  to  say^ 
chiefly  to  Java,  I  believe. 

Can  you  state  of  what  artidetin-^oeral  the  retom  cargo  coauiith-^ 
I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Ctuoa  market,  to  nmcf  tlMt 
qucstioo. 

.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Eastern  t        i 
produce  which  are  likely  to  suit  t)ie  c    i    i 
produced  certainly  {  aad  {..belfft^i 


eX'Cept  tMCotA^  ^(MaiHHaS)  <wlikJi  produce  t)he  sacnie.  ^i*'-  ^Mfi 

On  a  supposition  that  a' free  trade  were  established  between  )lh«^^9lvc>^f 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Eastern  Seas  in  general,  except  with  the 
fefiien'ation  df  tlie  rCbinii  tradie  D^  cbe  iGcLbnpdQy,  it  tf-^ioi^r  ji^gn^eM  fhat 
tf)e  ve9sd«  tf  pti^ii^efiriDasb  tcaAers  ictHiid  prcKiirie  :iiUtpit  r$hifiin«iQi6  of -tea 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Eastcfxi  iAsLodsi-^  ihavie  Acit  k  doubt  •tb&t  fther^ 
would  be  great  facility  in  their  procuring  tea,  and  I  would  beg  leave  to 
etste  'V^y  ;  <t^e  great  ressoo,  I  .belieyie,  ithat^tbeoe  fifc^^t  7in€iri^>tH^*frnd 
more  |)^opl^«embai»ke4  4^  tiieOyina  trade,  eithier  {eom  tbe  cq^  ^  MtA^'* 
bar  <M'  C^ulfa,  is  die<d;fifl&ccBlty  <tf  wtuiiD^  and  th«t  (}^)?eir  ships  iefs^^i^f 
•conFie  %^Jc  4ia$f  l^etn  ;  I  dare  4ay,  itberefoce,  they  would  ht  yt<y  glad  to 
take  on  board  a  cargo  of  tea,  and  carry  it  any  where  ]t:ivaCrn9^.-i%e/p$n9tf!^ 
out,  if  it  were  only  as  a  remittance  from  China. 

*  * 

^o  "you  tnean  <to  ^mply^  dhat  country  shtpB  (trading  -to  -CatltpA,  >ini|^ 
be  tempted  on  thevr  ^^pt^uph  honwiuMards,  totakie  intteas/onthe  qqas^  (lf.j^hc 
Eastern  Islands  ? — No  ;  I  mean  that  they  would  bring  cargoes  of  ttas 
from  China,  asafefriiitancc  for  whatever  *chey'inigbt  Jiew  canried  tbierc, 
^and -delkver  *them  atatiy  place  tliat  might  te^agoeed  upon,  puiidy  aslac'r^ 
nMtt«ice. 

Does  not  the  Chinese  government  gain  a  considerable  revenue  fronl  the 
expert  of  teas? — ^1  cannot  speak  fpom  positiiie  iknowledge^  but  lidwj^ys 
undefitood -so. 

Must  it  not.be  the  wish  of  the  Chinese  government,  that  teas  of  aU 
descriptions  should  be  exported  from  fheport  cifCantoni?-^4iiiU;ie>ial\ii^ays 
understood  that  a  Chinaman,  to  ^t  ^\d  of  'hi«»te%8,  woiild^radc  with^^wyy 
one^  and  give  him  almost  unlimited  credit. 

Are  there  not  teas  df  ji  very  inferior,  and  even  i3!d9&ioW'de^6riptii^)l/  to 
be  purchased  ;at  Canton? — 1  cannot  answer  that  <}uestioli;'«eafS  are  fiv* 
quently  adulterated;  bat  it  tloes  not  come  imoaedifttely  under  my^^wn 
^pipwledjge; 


-•  • 


Supposing  an  arrangement  made,  by  which  teas  imported  froefi^il£3r?M 
into  some  of  the  Eastern   Islands,  could  be  there  taken    in^  by  private 
British  vessels,  can  you  st^te  whether  U  would  be  easy  to  pfodife* 'itch 
tc^s  from  China  by' means  of -Chinese' jtmTcs  ik  xHfttt  itii\^€'^^^^ 
cinnot  take  upon  myself  to  answer  that  question;  i  hi^ve  already  daid 

4  Z  that 
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T.  G.  Murray,  that  there  is  a  very  extensive  intercourse  from  China,  through  junks,  wItU 
Esq.  the  island  of  Java,  and  I  believe  with  those  junks  and  Malay  boats,  with 

' '    islands  in  the  west ;  and  the  China  junks  go  also  to  the  other  islands  in  the 

Archipelago. 

Is  it  known  to  you  that  the  Chiaese  juuk*  import  into  Java,  teas  and 
other  products  of  China  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese  colonists  of  that  is- 
land ? — I  am  not  at  all  acquainted  with  that  particular. 

Supposing  an  open  trade  established,  such  as  has  beeu  before  described. 
would  it  not  be  easy  fur  the  captains  of  vessels  to  procure,  by  a  prcTious 
arrangement,  any  quantity  of  tea,  without  going  to  the  port  of  Cantoo  f 
— I  should  conceive  so,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  given,  independent 

of  the  Chinese  junks. 

Is  not  the  course  of  Chinese  junks  coming  to  Java,  through  the 
Straits  of  Banca  i — I  should  rather  think  through  the  straits  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  island  of  Caspar,  or  the  Straits  of  Gaspar. 

Must  not  vessels  coming  from  the  coast  of  China  to  Java  pass  some- 
where near  the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  1 — Borneo,  lying  to>the 
northward  of  Java,  they  must  of  course  pass  it ;  but  I  cannot  charge  my 

memory  particularly. 

Would  it  not  be  a  much  shorter  voyage  for  the  Chinese  junks  to  come 
to  the  north  west  coast  of  Borneo,  than  to  come  to  Java  ?— Inasmuch  as 
Borneo  lies  much  nearer  to  Canton,  of  course,  it  would  be  shorter. 

Can  vessels  sail  from  the  coast  of  China  to  Manilla  in  both  monsoonsi 
—I  am  not   sufficiently  acquunted  with    those  seas^  to  answer  that 

question. 

Supposing  an  arrangement  made,  by  which  European  ressela  would 
take  in  teas  on  the  coa&t  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  could  not  temporary 
^ep6ti,  for  that  purpose,  be  very  easily  established  on  those  coasts .' — 
The  only  objection  to  that  would  be  the  treachery  of  the  Milay^  vid 
the  likelihood  of  being  cut  off  by  them;  there  is  no  other  objection,  t 
conceive. 

Would  the  treachery  of  the  natives  be  an  iniunnounUhb  obstacle  ^ 
dw  loit  of  chndcatioe  trade  of  which  jou  have  befiare  uMkcn  ?•— Ceiuiqir    . 
.  not! 
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not ;  if  it  was  an  object  worthy  of  attention,  the  factory  or  estabKsho^ent  7\  G*  Mffrrfif^^ 
to  be  formed,  could  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  Malays.  ■     ^- 

A re  there  not  several  inconsiderable  islands,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
are  much  more  peaceable  than  those  of  Celebes  or  Borneo  ? — There  iare 
some  islands  or  some  places  on  the  islands,  where  there  is  more  confidence 
put  in  the  Malays  than  there  can  be  in  others;  they  are  not  so  suspiciously 
treated  in  some  of  the  islands  as  they  are  in  others.  .     ^ 

Would  it  be  practicable  for  the  British  government  to  establish  any  sucji 
fiscal  guards  on  the  coasts  of  those  islands,  as  shoiilcf  prevent  the  illidic 
practices  of  which  }^ou  have  before  spoken  ? — ^They  must  be  very  exten- 
sive, and  very  numerous;  and,  in  the  time  of  war,  I  should  conceivje 
it  would  be  very  much  su^ected  to  the  depredations  of  the  enemy's 
cruisers. 

Supposing  a  regulation  made,  that  ships  taking  in  cargoes  any  wheffe 
in  the  Indian  seas,  should,  on  their  passage  homeward,  touch  at  some  in- 
termediate port,  and  have  their  cargoes  omctally  broken  up  and  inspected,  ' 
could  such  a  regulation  be  carried  into  effect  without  immense  incon- 
venience to  commctce  ? — I  think  it  wolild  be  excessively  prejudicial;  and 
very  destructive  to  a  China  cargo  ;  for  it  is  invariably  found,  that  a  che^t  ' 
of  tea,  as  it  is  at  present  constructed,  would  hardly  bear  moving  after  it  is" 
stowed.  '"* 


Must  it  not,  in  general,  be  ah  iilconveniience  to  inspect  cargoes  in  that 
manner,  after  they  arc  completed  ? — A  very  great  inconvenience,;  1  'l 
imagine.  /      ,  i 

Supposing  a  regulation  made  that  ships,  under  the  circumstaricffcs  tiefor^ 
described,  should  touch  at  some  intermediate  port,  and  that  the  mastcfr  or 
commander  should  declare  the  contents  of  their  cargoes^  but  wifhbilf  ^ 
having  them  actually  inspected  ;  is  it  your  opinion  that  such  a  regulatioa 
as  that  could  afford  atty  material  security  agatnst  a  contraband  tridte't-^ll,^^ 
the  temptations  are  great  to  carry  oh  a  contraband  trade,'  and  it  tjaii  bfe^^^/ 
done  with  a  degree  of  factlitj,  I  should  conceive  it  no  riibrc  obstt'octiSk^^^p 
than  a  man  to  give  his  word  that  he  would  not  do  it. 

Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  present  high  duties  on  tea  imported  irftil*^^ 
this  country  must  operate  as  a  very  strong  temptation  on  persons  jn  the. 
circumstances  before  described,  to  en^ge  in  an  illrcit  iniportatitttl  fftxhiU  , 
article  ?— I  should  think  that,  consid^-ing  the  weighty ^nati<^'aikieB^ii* 

4Z2  to 
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T.  6«  Mutrd^^  %ii  d^tt^ti^fl  fft^n  the  fixchequer^  the  oti\y  indacemeDt  they  can  have  to 
vSsq*  smuggle,  is  to  evade  the  heavy  duties. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  coasts  of  the  eastern  islands  do  not  abound 
with  bays  and  creeks  accessible  to  ships  of  burthen  ?-^I  am  notyery  weH 
acquiUnt^d  with  the  eastern  seas  ;  I  can  only  speak  froon  what  I  have  im« 
^|^o€)d  10  be  the  cale  \  some  bays  I  have  seen  at  a  distance  appearec^ 
not  only  accessible,  but  very  commodious  for  ships  of  all  descriptions. 

Would  it  be  possible  or  ei^pedtent  to  station  British  cruisers  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca^  Sunda,  or  AHass,  with  orders  to  board  vessels  coming 
homewards  tod  suspected  of  being  laden  with  contraband  ?— rit  is  very 
possibkf,  certainly,  to  station  theni ;  but  I  think  the  great  dangers  arising 
from  renfKUhing  there^  would  prevent  their  being  there  perpetually. 

Supposing  a  vessel  to  take  in  a  lading  any  where  in  the  China  or  Soloo 
aeas,  are  tti^rt  not  many  practkaUe  outlets  firom  those  seal  snto  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans  J'^There  arc  innumemble  outlets  \  but  whether 
there  is  a  safe  passage,  Z  wta  not  at  all  acquahifed. 

It  is  your  understandingtfaat  there  ars  innumerable  outlets  ?-^I  kMW 
Bothing  more  than  wikar  1  have  sera  vspasi  the  cfatrt. 


(Examined  hjf  the 

Is  it  UIU  it  fot  the  country  ships  to  tracfe  in  teas  ? — I  believe  not,  but 
I  have  known  both  the  settlement  of  Fort  St  George,  and  Calcutta, 
jplentifuUy    supplied  with    tea    through  the    meaas    of  the    coaotiy 

•hips- 

IV)  they  bring  any  te^s  to  those  ptaccsj  excqit  for  the  coosumptioo  of 
plo  Presidencies  ana  the  subordinates  ? — I  have  bought  teas  of  a  certain 
@cs(^riptTon  myself  in  Calcutta^  whicb  I  conceive  to  be  cheaper  thaathey 
Were  putthased  in  thiua. 

For  what  purpose  did  yon  purchase  those  leas  ? — When  X  speak  of  teas^ 
I  mean  three  or  four  cliests  for  my  own  ioMnediate  use^ 

Not  as  an  article  6f  ttade?<*»It  is  prohibited  as  an  article  of  trade. 

tV^ftt  qpxantitf  of  (Mk  db  yo«  think  you  should  be  able  to  porcfaasa 

in 
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in   Cakutta,  at  any  one  time? — If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  believe  there  T.G.    Murray^ 
are  on  J  or  two  regular  ships  return:  witli  teas  both;:to  MadrW'And.Ci^lr^v''^ 'A(E«|^   *^ 
cutta ;  but  as  those  may  be  intended  to  supply  the  Presideuei^s^.i  do     ^^^if^dy-' 

not   mean  to    say  I  could  buy  all  those    teas    cheaper  there    than  in' 

Cbina.i  -     CI 


Is  it  with m  jour  knowkdge,  that  the  owners  »iid  cpmmaBdei^  of 
country  sliips  which  freqtient  Canton,  are  under  eovei^alits  w}th  ^he 
government  of  India,  by  which  they  are  bound  in  a  penalty  of  docible 
the  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  to  conform  to  all  orders  and  regulajtions 
of  the  Company's  snpracargoes  at  Canton  ?*— I  ^vt  quite  UBacqlsiafinted  with 
such  regulations.  •        :  w!. 

Supposing  such  regulations  to  be  made  as  weH  in  ftidiaas^n  China,, 
that  countiy  ships  should  not  trade  in  teas,  are  yoU  n6t  (A  bpfirfion 
that  such  regulations  would  have  the  desired  effect  ? — I  should  con- 
ceive the  captains  and  officers  would,  like  all  other  men,  be  bquhd 
to  conform  to  the  orders  of  their  employers ;  bat  being  preventeq,  by 
the  government,  it  would  naturally  depend  upon  the  penalty  attacjiing 
to  it. 

% 

Are  yoo  of  opinton,  that  any  quantity  of  teas  could  be  taken.:  on 
board  iil  China  by  a  country  ship,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  sd- 
pracargoes,  under  proper  regulations  to  prevent  their  being  shipped  t 
— Speaking  from  the  knowledge  I  have  of  the  Chinese,  I  conceive  them 
to  be  more  inclined  t6  Snmggnng  than  any  other  set  of  men  ;  but  how 
far  it  can  be  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  su{>racargoes^  I  am  quite- 
unequal  to  answering. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  tfeas  could  be  landed  ^001  dotfhtry  sfcips 
at  any  port,  either  upon  the  coast  of  Coromandel  or  Malabar,  dhtf  re- 
shipped  on  private  ships  bound  to  this  country,  without  its.  comiag  to 
the  knowfedge  of  the  government  of  India  ?— I  presuiiie,  thnl  in  the 
cfvetit  of  peace,'  the' 'situations  oh  the  coast  o  Coromaridcl/  be1ongiiiy|  to 
both  the  Diltch;  Prferich  iind  Danci^,  would  be  returned  to  theiti ;  and  la 
that  case,  I  think  it  podsibte  that  there  might  be  trans-shibiftehts  made 
in  those  roads  without  tl>eir  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  tli^  English 
gopvenimeht ;  yet  the  possibility  of  mforhn^ation  being  given  ^o  tfae  '^^^sliiWi 
government  must  be  very  great:       '  " 

'•■'•■"'■' ^'     Axe: 


•A' 


%i 


?; 
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T.  G.  Murrry,       Are  you  oP  opinion,  tliat   there  woiiM  be  any  inducement  for   the 
Esq.  owner  or  commander  of  a  country   sliip  to  embark  in    such  a  traffic, 

1 ^ »      uikIci'  tlie  he.ivy    ])ena'tv    of  a   forfeiture  of  double   the    value    of  the 

slii|>  and   carf»o  for  so  doini;  ? — I  should  conceive  not;  my  idea  went 
only  to    the   jMjsibility   of  the   thing,  but  not  tu  toe   likelihood  of  it. 

Upon  the  supposition  of  the  trade  to  India  being  laid  open  to  the 
mcrcliunts  of  this  country,  under  a  prohibition  to  import  teas  in  the 
vcsrpIs  sent  to  India,  and  subjt^cting,  in  the  event  of  tea  being  found 
on  board  tlie  said  vesseh,  tlie  cai^  to  contiiicatirin,  in  your  |udginent, 
would  not  the  merchants  in  this  country',  engaging  in  such  trade,  be 
particularly  cautious  to  select  for  the  command  of  such  ship,  a  |icnon 
on  whose  honour  and  vigilance  they  could  perfectly  depend  that 
no  tea  should  he  taken  on  board? — Most  undoubtedly;  I  should  con- 
ceive they  would  be  led  to  do  so  from  the  great  risk  atteading  •HOit 
undertaking. 

Do  you  suppose  that  any  large  quantity  of  tea  could  be  taken  on 
board,  and  conveyed  to  this  country,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
captain  ? — It  depends  entirely  upon  what  description  of  man  the  cap- 
tain  may  bt-,  and  how  far  people  may  be  intrusted  who  are  inclined  to 
take  it  on  board  ;  that  there  arc  a  great  many  things  taken  on  board 
ehip^,  ill  lar^e  quantities,  M-hich  Uie  captain  knows  nothing  of,  I  am 
perfectly  convinced. 

If  the  trade  of  India  were  confined  a»  at  present,  and  the  subjects 
and  fiati's  itt  amity  with  His  Majesty  permitted  to  trade  there, 
niivUt  not  tlie  merchants  of  those  foreign  states  find  profitable  car- 
goes of  «iigar  in  india  for  the  supply  of  Europe  :— I  think  that,  at  all 
times,  sugar  enough  might  be  made  iu  India  to  supply  all  demand  for 
any  foreign  markets. 

Have  tlie  East  India  Company's  ships  brought  considerable  qtun- 
tities  of  sugar  tor  the  supply  of  Europe  r — At  one  period,  within  my 
recollection,  the  East  india  Company  were  induced  to  try  the  efiect 
that  it  would  have  on  the  markets ;  I  am  speaking  only  from  infor- 
mation as  to  the  motives ;  and  I  believe  they  have  seat  out  six  or  seven 
regular  Indiamen,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  heme  such  quanti^  of 
sugar  as  it  was  safe  to  lade  in  those  ships. 
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At  what  period  was  that  ^— About  1793,  1794,  or  1795,  I  was  aa  T.Gj^uriny, 
bfiieeF  in  one  of  the  ships.  ""'Esq, 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  adventure  proved  profitably  to  the 
Company  ? — 1  am  quite  unacquainted  with  that;  I  bielieve  that  a  similar 
attempt  has  not  been  made  since. 

If  the  East  India  Company  did  not  find  it  a  profitable  adventure  to 
bring  sugar  from  India,  for  the  supply  of  Europe,  do  you  suppose  tliat 
the  British  merchant  will  find  it  advantageous  to  bring  that  sagar 
from  India  ?  — I  have  no  idea  that  the  private  m^fchant  will  find  it  a  pro- 
fitable concern. 

You  conceive  the  importation,  of  rice  would  be  destracttve, .  as  to  pro- 
fit?—Yes, 

Would  not  that  circumstance  depend  upon  the  price  of  rice  in,^Indta 
and  in  England  ? — I  should  conceive,  that  hardly  any  thing  but  a'  most 
lamentable  famine  in  India  can  affect  the  price  ot  rice  very' greatly ;  but 
it  must  be  a  continued  series  of  distress  in  this  country  that  would  make 
rice,  in  my  opinion,  a  profitable  concern. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  the  price  of  rice  in  India  by  the  last  accounts  ? 
— No,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it. 

Have  you  not  knowutpetiods  when  rice  would  have  been  a  very  profit-  \ 
able  speculation  to  be  brought  from  India  to  this  country,  and  that  ship9 
have  gone  from  this  country  on  purpose  ? — L  believe  the  only  |)eriod.that 
rice  has  proved  to  be  a  very  profitable  concern,  is,  in  one  or  two  instances 
ki  the  present  year,  or  the  latter  end  of  the  last;  that  ships  some  time 
ago  were  sent  for  rice,  I  am  very  well  aware,  but  the  consequence 
was  not  destructive  to  the  merchant,  but  I  believe  very  serious  to  the 
government,  because  they  undertook  to  pay  a  certain  sum^  and  the  uco 
did  not  yield  one'  half,. 

■  p.^  ■■■; 

Have  you  ever  imported  picce-goo^s  from  India  ?^^  Yes,  flumeotta 
say,  in  very  large  quantities.  .      :  :     ;  ^i;j^ 


Have  they  been  a  very  unprofitable  undertaking  ? — H  may  not  be  ihte^ 

,  resting  to   the  Committee  to  know  how  I  was  affected,  it  is  only  nc- 

ttessary  to  say  I  was  affected  in  a  most  destructive  way  ;  at  one  time  in 

the 


.-  •  ■ 
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r.  GjnMug^y^ ^hc  yew  ISOl  there  appesrred  to  be  a  likelUicod  of  n  c^reaJ  )irofit  «rttmg 
'E^q.^  '«      fr^irf  ]ii«(^.g6dlii^tittih^  tn  180i  1  wa».  mi:,Ii)^^  at  4k4u(^  tijOfrr 

tj)C    information   of  the  C-*s:;.tion  of    ho5tiiities  came  out  to  us;  I  VH 
^'iti^Sivpcd  to  ^tnbark  to  tlw  trxtent  of  tibont  J^  tJo.OOO.  in  piece-goods  -afese, 
Hbouf^iMO:»#l^  <ifW)riciv WAS:  sent' tio  vie  thfiDush-idie'iiiediiyA  of  •  couiis ' 
try  ^hr})":  V think  thclaitt  of  thatqiiantity^^^k^Qe^oodft^jsjn^ioIU.iNi^ 
these  Kmr  years,  making  a  perioil  of  seven  year?,  during  which  pert  cf  . 
them  1%'erc kc|yt  in  die  -Goinpam '*6  warcbovse,  hv  ifibioli  I  calculate  1  lolt 

Arc  you  adtpnifaitBd  with  tlie  fnrsent  or  iate  paces,  of  |Heo&ftQpds  ipi  ^. 
IV'Ugnly  and  the  prices  which  have  been  procured  at  tlie  East  3ilw 
(ha^iJonipahy*!  Mlear-— 1  understand  there  has  been  a  profit  arisipj^ 
from  pKK'c^gxtadi  m-ifchiQ  ahis  ye^r  or  two;  but  tlie  piece  goods  joify 
f^n  murh  in  prioo«  both  from  the  demand  in  this  countrv.  and  mi 
(in;vUity.c^ pointed  from  India,   I  cjiunot  answer  that  question  in  any  wa/. . 

Hu>ti4)iaUMily» 

*  ■         .'     *  ■ 

»..■••.  ^  ^  ;    . 

•Cixu  yon  state  that  tin^re  docs  profit  arise  from  tlie  late  piircha8es.ifl( '  ' 
H(*n){ul,and  the  lah'.  sales  in  this  country? — I  cannot  state  it  from  myowft 
i*\|H;ricncv,  only  what  I  liave  heard  :  and  I  believe  tliat  chiefly  arises  fram 
what  happened  at  the  jKriod  I  allude  to^  and  there  being  so  fevr  pdMiii 

rnibarkhl  in  ft.  *•  * 

■       '      . 

Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  prices  procured  at  the  last  sales  of  the 
Kaiit'fnidfa<7onfTpany?-^NotBt  ftH;  i  hitve  iiesrd.'tfae  lihing 'flipntienedy' 
but  only  in  the  way,  that  there  was  some  profit  arising  fvotm at,  wnimi  r{ : 
know  what  prices  would  yield  a  profit. 

iftfir^'the*^6ada^T8'tos£B(te,' whether  the  eaptains  of  shidiUfieaifeceraiM  > 
any  ^Is&^VpSy-f^tn  the  £a^-Indfa  Company ;  sad  if  so,  what  M  te'l  i 
amount  of  it  r — The  captain<^  of  Indiamen  xeceire  tK>  slinwt  pay  firpm  tb»  ^^ 
CcM[)mnv ;  they,  are  meneiy  allowsed  a  prt  of  the  chartered  tonnage  of 
the  smp  fi^igJjt  free ;  they  have  no  payknent  wbatevb". '  "    '''  "•  '-v!if 

K  ihl^  aliowaiicie  of  tdnnage  considered  as  si  oompeasatioii  for  the(«M»i 
payiijiient  b?  salary?—!  consider  ft  to  be  an  allowance  to  them-fdi*  ibmn  ;., 
■^-Xv'^Sl^f'  an^  as.binding  them  to  their  interest^,  iti  making  th^  cMsvAnh  1 
theinseTves  imuaediately  under  their  cmpley.  "        *^  .^    : .  : 

Hotwithatandiiig  this  gi?int  of  toiinage  tp  the  captains,  are  they  not 


I 

I.M   - 


Mt^TMllin) 


« ■ 

•ware  of. 


'Iriliere  not  a  ram  «r  jCste  paid  bjr  4li«  oaplaMv^»'V«i;  Hiafe  ^-^ 
dbeled  from  wlilevw  monwa  thtj  Iwvto  in  the  India  Homa-aftc^-lht 


.  •     ■       t    1    ,     •  V  .  f ' 


If  this  ram  contidered  ts  a  payment  made  to  the  Eaft  India  Cofifpiy 
frir^M^,  or  how  otherwiae  ?— It  hat  nefer  tCrack  meat  paid  to  theMfer 
dtttiek/k«t  aa  a  charge  attaehed  to  the  titoatioQ  of  a  cMunandirn 

Does  every  commander  pay  it?— Every  regular  commaiider;  I  baliete' 
ijbp  Mpimander  of  what  is  called  the  extra  ship  doet  not  pay  it 


•   t 


How  many  of  the  captains  of  rcgnlar  ships,  upon  ah'kv^fi|^y  ^|^  thit 
fa.  in  the.course  of  a  season  ?— I  do  not  feel  myself  equal  to  answer!^ 
^Mlt  qnestioti^  because  I  do  not  know  the  whole  number  of  strips ;  iHiC 
igBrtpuily  all  the  regular  ships.  .  .     .  t 


'*■"'*         ?  •  » »    ■ ' 


:  If  thii  iha  c^Iy  sum  that  isoaid  on  the  return  of  a  s^ip  frdm  hw  Jfh^^ 
dian  voyage  by  the  csiptain  ?— I  am  not  aware  of  any  other,  fi^ill^i|iy'  re*' 
collection  at  tnis  moment  **      '  *  ' 


!     n 


'  •  •  • 


'  Oo  not  the  captains  pay  on  the  return  of  the  China  ahipt  ^rnl  ^Vl  fi^ 

aiwam  of  any  sttm» 

/ 

-  la  there  no  sum  paid,  as  duties,  upon  the  teas  ?-^I  never  commamled  t 
China  sliip;  but.  there  are  regular  duties  paid  on  teas;  J  never  lifd  41^ 
Chism  privilege  but  one,  and  that  was  a  very  long  time  ago^  and  what  the 
charges  upon  it  were  1  do  not  recollect  j 

r 

5.  You  have  stated  that  JlKO  is  regularly  taken  ^m  all  the  captatna  of 
^h0  regular  ships  upon  Uieir  return  to  this  country  ;  may  not  t^is  sttiii  b^ 
conaiderad  in  the  light  of  an  equivalent  %.  fre^bt  upon  f^0|  tonj^pMoa 

Kited  to  the  captains  ? — That  sum  has  been  fevieo  upon  the  c^ptains^n 
iy  JB9e  tha:e!i|99sai0n)  I  believe,  onljr  witluo  these  wtee^  or  Wvfn- 
teen  years ;  but  i  am  not  aware  that  dicir  privilege  has  be^  ittotcis^ 
ainoe  that  time.  '   *■ 

^>« Whateaar^th^frivilBga  js^  this  nUy  be  considered  asjka  equinileqt  &f 
«n%irt  ufesi  that  tonnage  }^^l  am  not  aware  that  it.  is  so,  beeause  tli# 


\-'-^t»  •-'**-S^-£^^ 


7«»  MQtUTEl  OF  .RVIIW»ICJE 


t  G.  fmrrMjf,  sqn^  bif  beta  Idv^  UHilf  t  mdiia .  tb^s^  ^evnate^o  v^sm^  9Xi^  tb€^  prbii^ 
'*    E»q. '  hat  nottat  all  incie»qed  from  if^hat  it  was  prior  to  that  time.  * 


\ 


t  t 


% 


tt,. ,. 


\ 


1 1  i.    II-       %  •       It  «  ■ .  s    '■•<.;;•.  t. 


Wovild  you  not  consid^-U  ai  t  ohftiige  on  yoor  cfunw^cial  ^peculiititii 
in  es|i mating  the  arnouiit  of  th«  profit  of  the  whol^  voyage  ?-*-Iii  e«ti« 
mating  my  prdfit  on  the;  voyage,  I  certainly  should  not  conceive  I  ixwki. 
do  so  to  be  correct,  till  I  had  deducted  the  £bOO  from  it. 

The  otha^  dutiettptgrafai^  ott  tlM  f^tum  of  a  thif  if^v^  %  €IUaa^«y|B^t 
whatever  ^tifiy.  oisy.  be^   woiiid  veocflBtnly  bo  eoil»id^«4  is^  tl|e  #Mf|% 
light  ,^«^Every  deductien  of  whatever  nature,  from  the  net  procoects^  or 
Q^raovfnuit  b^  4y>mider6d  ia  tba  ttoif  li^. 

H^ive  you  ever  b.^^  vvbat  the  amount  of  those  duties  now  atluded  to' 

19  ?— Nqj  1  h^ive  not. 


CbnyM  inform  the  Goninittee  whf^t  may  be  tb^  amount  per  cent  of 
the  advantage  which  a  Company^s  officer  would  have  firom  paying  Mf 
freiglity  tK>  commission,  and  a  diminished  rate  of  insurance  over  a  prip«;i 
vate  trailer,  who  exported  tbe  same  investments  ? — During  three  or  four 
of  my  vdyages  to  India,  I  always  sold  my  priviifge,  till  wtthm  the  tail 
voyagcj  at  jt  S5  or  «£l26  a  ton. 


•  1 


What  might  that  amount  to? — There  is  about  40  tons  ;  at  the  period 
I  "have  tpbken  ef,  seine  time  age,  when  a  large  conf  igiMMS^t  ia  pteee:  geods 
came  to  me,  the  insurance  upon  my  own  ship  was  aboat.fve  or  M^ 

fuineas  per  oent« ;  and  I  think  the  insurance  done  upon  ship  or  ships  at 
iloyd's  Coffee  House,  was  twenty  gaineas  per  cent,  wttb  deduetieiis  for 
eonvny,  and  so  forth,  making  the  difference,  if  the  ehip  eould  be  naiad 
at  any  tbarie  that  the  artiiaiea  were  in,  of  4ram  five  #i*  At  gmnuiii  3U>  aigit 
guineas  per  cent. 

*  *  •  ■  ■ 

Can  yon  calculate  what,  upon  the  whole,  the  advantage  miglit  be,  Ibi^ 
the  Company^  officers  have  over  private  traders  >— Very  considaffaUb^ 
cvrtafailyi  i  Carinotatiawer it  mom  minutely.  .:    >^. 


•  I 


Are  you  aajnamted  with  tbn  produce  of  the  IsfcnAof  Banca  h^l  \kW% 
paased Banca. * :         ...•..-•.,.■:■:    j.^viS  cj--  ;       ■.'*^-;  -.w  *■  ••  -  ■  -  ■" 

Jlav9  you  any  fnforniatiqn  oFthe  nataieof  .tbf  jm4pr«i  4if  .4ie.  I^fl^ 

of  Banca ;  d<M«8  it  produce  tin  ^^llejAcneit  |Mmfo«Miliib;«Mrt;#pM^^ 

Hrivf  partof  Che  tin  earned  to  Chinai^  either  fromL  the  pUeto  Itacl^  oa4lMi 

M iAacca>  or  IVnang,  I  believe^  is  produced  in  Banca. 

Do 


E/iint'imiA  c&takwps  nwrktKL  9»i 


Db  you  kndW  tb^  lieliittye  v!i(«ie  of  ^  tin  etmcd  ffMH  BaiiM  UriJhteap  T.  Cr«  If  ivrr^Ti^ 


ing.a  Cbiqaman  |:be  (|ue6tldri>  w^ireh  walt^ the  most  prsferabta;:  amtihei^: 
tbm  me  that  the  Banca  tm,  ca^ainljr ;  ti«t  tstci  the  mfantiM  ntluo  of  th^m. 


^•■"  ■'"  ••    •---'       V     ■'■      '•;•    .  ...,"•'    v\V  r<j    ^;  ..•«?  'ji: 


l>t^  you  meah  your  whole  |M^^fft«ge 'Mi  tn4  iMOM^  ^m«»?^ 
the  j^llfj^  ineilM^I^%«  irtlNstf ,  I'MMomi  to  i»  tberiA* 

if*Titage^he  eafitain' has  over  a  private  tra^ei^^  #Wiig<fato  firigitegc  Juiaatift' 
X^juu^'alwfiyts  k^  due  produce  of  prfaatever  iny  investmeiit  mtgbt-he,  tbKl 

S»tib^r  with  otber  f utids  J  ba^,  tipcm  t'l^i^Ott^         in  fiNfat^'  itiMl  foeMred:: 
90  a  paymeiit  oi^  «£^5  It  tdif  iijpoM  iny 'tteiit^,  eoMideMfi|  the  speea-* 

jbftbiUtjr  destructive.  ^o/.     ^  ^i 

oPch4C!0iiHniny*^  j:^br  ships^  bar  no  emneotion  whateMr,«MiBr  irkliE^ 
dut^s  or  with  rre%hc;  c^  th<iir  pk-M^  Mittt  itemrtiluiltsii/fiin^telt 

repay  the  Company  for  a  sum  of  money -which  they^gave  to^o^wayrihe? 
s^steqi  6f  |!HiVite>6b^  ^^petitien  ?-^»^  mditeKactlji  Ktto#o 

that;  hut  it  tddk  place  etacttyaHhe period 'tiurt:tte«M;syitcm 
ping  was  destroyed^  and  that  ships  were  agreed  for  by  open  compeUtkw. 

*  Vou^kilew  disfttUB^y  tW  it  has  notbipg  to  do  'etlber  >illk>idutiMrA9lrI 
fralght  ?-^I  conceive  not.  '  .  ,    u  v,^    i^^ya-j 

■    ;   fflieWitoeta'VMthdMir^Tnj^j 

MM£SiK)B$BURGHi  Esq.  was  called  in,  and  exammed  as  &!llo\^ac  j ; 
Mr.  I/npcj/.]    Tqu  are  hydrofiprapher  to  the  East  Imiia  Company  ?—    J^  Horshur^b^ 

Were  you  a  free  marine  in  (mfia  uirder  m  lieapM:ftom>tht  fi|irt  ^bdiii^') 
Company  ? — Yes.  I  was* 

For  how  many  years  ?— I  was  abpu(  twenty  years  in  India,  r,  ).,*..'.  It  t->?i^rj 

^  In  tiUt  6ap         ^^i(ft  ]f^  ixmttmtA^^hm^fmsfnikif^^        Wfihe 
JilMiiah  alrfd  uhiacse seas  ?«^A  couatry^Wp.    *      ?>rba»  f  ii  i- oo >  vr.wiiiillo 

..      . 


.       ^     _ ,  '?«»  MXMUTBiS.  OR  IVIDENCB  ON  tH8  . 

.  •/MffStyJ^MrgAi'  i>l^ii*'wpii  Jior  ^'G!DQiAaiur,Ii  s^Wrr-Nqi  ^t|5,  d^i  not  belong  to  the  But 

^iSifJ/  India  Company.    . 

^1-    ji.  ■  / 


k  I  • « . 


>•-, }' 


v^i4i^3^oi4''^n>ni5jjrt9ttroM^  well  acquainted  with  the  To^dim 

>''^8ea9i  and>\w^h).t^Jpdii^  ..tr^^c  l:bj  that  trade,  meaning  the  country 
trade  ? — I  never  traded  on  my  own  account,  and  am  not  well  acqiiatnted 
in  respect  to  trade;  the  navigation  of  those  seas  I  am  well  acquaintd  with. 

r^r6mKyour)observal4on,  when  ypu  wre  m^Iudi^^  do  you  think  the 
markets  thcne  hvt reiowei^  oi;  Qfklerslockedwith  j^uropean  commoditiies?-^ 
1  believe  frequently  overstocked.  '»  m    -^ 

lit  Gan)yoai6fa4^any,  Qew^ticles  pf  Europiean  produce  or  manufiictui^S' 
<    ^hat;>itati»e  yk\pi  dj^mandamong  the  i^atiyes  of  India  during  the  tiaie  yon 

were  there. ?~I  qwuwv/c;:  /  1,/ 

i. Supposing  a  free  trade  were  opened  between  the  ports  cf  this  country 
t      Jidft4ha£)p^;«<:s  iWithin^.MiC  v%?t .  If]idia  jCompany*s  Charter,  do  you,  from 
your  knowledge  of  India,,  thiulc:  there  would  be  any  incr^'se  of  demand, 
for  European  produce  among  the  natives  there  ?— I  really  cannot  tell. 

What  is  your  opinion ;  have  you  s^ny  reason  to  think  therfc  will  be  ?^— ^ 
I  think  there  must  be  a  great  sacrifice  from  this  country^  in  the  first  Ur 
I''    stance.  .  .     ■  v: 

■  ■«'       ; 

iirUavd.yoia  any  reason  to  think  there  would  be  any  increase  of  demand 
among  the  natives,  for  either  British  manufa'ctureis  or  proddce  ?— 'I  really 
cannot  answer  the  question  properly.  ^ 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  eastern  seas  and  islands  ?— -Yes,  I  am. 

•fiU.  ;  Do  yon  believe  that  those  seas  and  islands,  and  the  ports  of  them,  hare 
been  thoroughly  explored  by  the.  merchants  who  now  carry  on  the  trade 
between  India  and  the  Chinese  seas  ?— Tcs,  they  have.  -      •    .; 

''■'■  ^^J>4  Btfttewboaireibe  persons  by.whom  .that  tradf  is  carried  on,  tKe  trade 
wbith  is  called  the  country  trade  ;  is  it  not  carried  on  by  perstins'talled 
firee  merchants  and  mariners,  and  who  reside  in  Irfdia  ?*^Tes,'T{  iH 


Has  it  come  within  your  kno>vlcdge,  that  those  firee  merchants  and 
miVHmrti  hayse  explored  i^very  port  ii^  those  seas^^  fi>c  th^  purpose' of  com* 

-      '  fliercc  ? — Yes,  it  has.  i 

*   -*    '  Out 


V  »  1    J 


/.  €SaiL3riVi.^l0  what  articles  of^  British  produce  or  maniifiictoret  are    /.  UkrOmrgS^ 
coosumed  io  thoM  ish^ds?-^!  -caiiQb(^<^  $9iy^^(t9mt0fiQnimfw  fittlo  |^-*^-^^i,!rj6f9»,\ 
. believe.  -/ ij  tj:fio:>  jiif.iil       "I  piiTi    '     / 

State  what  the  articles  are,  as  far  as  ytHi  km>\i|r  themr^^Ar  fi^w  irticTes 
of  cutlervt  probably  a  little  iron  and  fire  armS|  and  gunl^pQwder>  wEftetbe 
principal  articles.  m    i-    v:  i.u 

.What  iathe  assortment  of  cargoes  sent  from  India  to  those  islands?— ^^ 
C^imi  is  .tbe  great ^s^ple  article;  some  iron,  sahpetre^v amLviilphur 
sometimes^  and  piece-goods^  cotton  staffs  of  various.  monrsL?  i:z^,zcn 

-  Jn  jtofir  qpioipn^  could  evjen  .a.single  ship  be  freighted  from  Europe 
for  those  isljanclB,  with  any  reasonable  pros])ect  of  commercial,  pibfil?  — 
:I  thin^i;  a  single  ship  could  not  sell  her  cargo  among  thoiie  islands^  ivith- 
out  going  to  Batavia^  or  to  Prince  of  Wales*s  Islandi 


•h.  '     V  ifi^' 


%  •;■ 


i1  J^  <yoii,.^mk  it  possible  to  dispose*    even  of  the .  cargqcti^f  two 
i.^nmeaa  ahins  of  350  tons^  in  a  season,  among  those  istaOra  ?^-4iIiib ;  I 

.tfa.not* 

Is  not  the  climate  of  those  islands  extremely  hot  ? — The  equator  passes 
i4ivw,  the  middle  of  the  ^^hipelago.  :.  >  *  W 

What  is  the  dress  of  the  natives  ?—* Very  little,  if  any  thin^fiat  all; 
without  it  is  the  Rajahs  and  chieft ;  they  wear  pelisses  of  different  kind^; 
.  sl^ttho  lower  class  of  people  wear  very  little  dress ;  a  small  w(mpper  of 
.ooiton  about  diem»  and  a  oit  of  silk  handkerchief  for  a  turbtin.     'nj. 

Is  their  dress  supplied  from  their  own  manufacture  chiefly  ? — In  great 
part^  :  ?^   .'/-. 

Do  you  conceive  it  is  possible  to  dispone  of  English  wooUettsi  to  an}* 
amount  among  t^em  ?-rNo^  1  tliink  not.  :-y-^l 

Can  you  state  to  the  Conimittee  what  is  t]}e  character  of  those  natives, 
with  respect  to  the  ferocity  or  mildness  of  their  dilpositidosfft^ifl'hey  are 
wry  cni^  and  tfepcheroos^.  and  would  take  any  man*s  life  fortbdaake  of 
a  dollar  or  two|  at  any  time  when  there  wasan  oppor  troity;  «rfr  't^y^ 
*  ■   • 

^  ,  Aj^  the  |Umhs,.who  are  the  chliAalns  of  thoscf  Islmds^  vnrygHIons  and 
mapiciotts  Qf*  Europeidbs  ?^Yes;  of  £AifopeaM'  tratfing^witlt  iilsemui 
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rgh,       Hatrc  mflny  mst^ncei  comt  to  yow  knowteilge  of  ibipt  tlmt'  Imw  teea 

cut  off  and  destnr^mmoflg  tbose  tdafKls?-^Agreftt  nunbar;  1  hmm 

— ^     got  a  list  of  nearly  thirty  in  my  pocket  of  the  ships  I  have  knoifn 

V^   I    dft-'atftiSetenttiipet. 

Do  you  know  ^Mt  captains  also  bare  been  assasnitiaMl  iff  tli6  miti 

o£  '^oie  islands  }^A  great  number. 


r.X 


Are  there  any  return  cargoes  that  coidd  be  got  am^ng  tboser-istMiklbri 
£urope  ? — I  conceive  little  or  nothing  that  would  answer  in  the  EumpfMI 
dbi^et;'-'*    '*  ""   ■.•--■'•  ;   .^.fc. 


Is  the  committee  to  collect  from  what  yon  hsrre  tefd,  thtt  it  k  y6W' 
opinion  that  the  trade  to  the  eastern  isfainds  could  never  he  tm  fAyett  ft 
Ml^  e^nfidi^reilit  profit  to  a  British  met«bttDt?^I  thhik  aot;  \iiitn  tlie 
dtilp^siti^n  of  the  natives  is  dhatiged.     '  >  v:   /i 

Supposing  ships  to  go  trom  this  countiy  wWh  a'lrfew  t»  jlfofif  by  Mint  { 
traffic,  is  it  your  opinion,  that  if  they  were  permitted  Id  go  intBtlie 
e^^t^ii' 6699,  they  coiild  procure  teas  there  for  the  purpose  of^Mitjj^ 
gliftg^^5^i-«»f 'think  not  fijr  some  time.  '?■' 

Do  you  think  that  if  they  had  a  vtow  ttk  that  pttrpose^  thef  Bntgbt  ^x 
s^^Ulirid-eht^p  into  such  arraogements  that  they  could  procure  Intt  ?^ 

Yes,  I  think  6U.  ...  >  .,::.j  imh^. 


''^'Tiot  many  tai^  junks  come  aaion^  the  easltom  "hflahtb^^  fMMr^ 
pdrt  of  Amby,  in  the  southern  part  of  Cnhia  ?^They  go  fiotiif  CmlUtP^ 


add  <roai'  AiBoy ,  to  different  porta  of  the  eastern  iaiands.  '  ^    •  ^^ ] 

Tlie  Fnglish  have  no  intercourse  or  connection  with  the  port  of  Amojt^ 
ha^Cfelft^vr^Not at  present.  :.  »  wi  nA 

Do  not  many  junks  go  from  China  ta  BbtiiDO?— =Tb  Bbrt!e6/W4*'%>''* 
Soo1ql>,  to  iVlindano ;  1  believe  also  to  Timor;  particularkr  to  Bataviaj 
and  ij^miti  httd  Lingin,  and  to  Prinife  6f  Walei^s  litttid.   ^  »^*'^  ^'^  'I  , 

<?6^M  toot  1  hose  junks,  in  your  opinion,  brittgf  im^  dnarttiBtt*- b|^^ 
tht  «^tem  isfaAds  ? -They  carry  a  good  deal  bf  t^  ior»it«via*frp«fi^^ 
a»a  ti*im0 >)rU  ofthe  eaatara irfawlt.  ,.  o  .^.l.;i;  />?  JiuiU 

*^  Cbuld 


■)'-•....  JL  •     • 


Ootitldl  thef  act  procure  them  and  oarry  th^m  io  m|v  qumtitki  itiiiti  /v  HorsbnvgK 
might  be  detnandod  J-^ertwoljr.  Jfsq. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that,  by  previous  arrangement^  <lep6tfl'of  feea^miiflik^ 
be  ettaUisftied  through  thow  jitafca  amcmg  the  eastern  i«land#y  for  the 
pi|rp(weof.«Mi!^]iiigiv^i.tfaAiik  at^ .     >  ;    > >:  :<  ^^^a 

Do  you  think  such  smug2;lipgj  of  tea  might  be  carried  on  by  meMti^; 
Portuguese  or  Spanish  vessels,  by  previous  arrangements  ? — I  think  they 

Suppoiiog  4lie  privmte  meitsbjputite  of  tfaifidlUDtry  were  p^mittodrite  fifci 

to  Manilla,  do  you  think  there  is   any   laore  c^Hij^^Qient  port  ilf^r^M^ 
curing  teas  from  China,  and  smuggling  them  into  this  country,  than  tne 
port  of  Manilla  ? — 1  think  apt.  -         ,  »     oqqu3 

Ts  not  Manilla  so  situated  thift  a  regulor  o^oimunical^mi  may  Mikflpt 5 
up  between  that  and  China,  at  almost  any  period  of  the  year  ?r-*A,tbfiUi| 
times. 

You^re  of  opinion  then,  that  Manilla  is  peculjiarly  well  aitiiftt^drjfW};^ 
stnngglmg  teas  from  China  ? — Reinai4tably  so.  ^  ?  J  r  i  ^«  j  Y 

Do  you  know  whether  tlie  Company*8  supracargoes  ar^  o^t  ^^i^)QiQ0 
t(^  very  great  difficulties  and  dangers,  soqietinves^  ffc4ii  ti^e  >fr^g^la|:it|^q 
even  of  the  seamen  of  the  Company  *«  regular  flhip9?*-^I,thiHk  theyr>|)|iif9i£; 
been  so  formerly. 

Are  not  the  country  ships  which  sailed   to  China,  under  the  ^ti^ct$9te/i 
regulation  with  respect  to  their  conduct  in  China,  and  under  the  eontnoul 
of  the  supracargoes  ?~Yes,  they  are.  ; ,  ,     ;a;fi;.MofI 

If  the  Chinese  trade  werc/thrown  open  to  the  .^vffmts^Vi^Wt^t^  ^is 
this  country,    is  it  not  your  opinion  that  tfie  Company's  aupracargooo 
Would  he  put  to  tbc^  utmost,  difficu|tia?s  by  the  Vrcg^|ari^il^»}rfi|*MW5' 
CU0U8  influx  .^>f  »fa(p<i),.  tba^  woff'^f,  t\ken  gp  ,pf  ^bp<Vohff(,;fi^^ 
think  so,  unless  there  was  some  other  methcTd  t^  regalatj^.theicxxii^|4)^     has 

»>.-•■.  ^ 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  produce  of  thfe  island  of  Banca  ?— Yis. 

Do  you  know  thai  the  island  of  Banca  produces  tm  of  «  very  fttwf 
quality,  and  in  very  great  quantities  ? — I  understand  it  does  not  produce  o 
much  now  as  it  did  tormcirly. 

Do 


^••' 


.*,.«i..t»U  V  ^?J|  ,d  l..5hr,or..     .^9»^8  0?  EyiDUNCB  ON  TH»' 

A5^^S*>       ^'ytftf^'Aik*  tfikt  ii  niii6h  li'  tiof  exported  from  It.  o>  thattHit*  1r  an^ 
"^"^""^        deject  in  the  produce  of  the  country  ? — There  is  not  so  much  procar^di)!  • 

.{••ub'r'-iHi  )■■«   r.,..?.      I •     .     •  •    ■     .  •  "'.;••■•? 

Have  you  understood  that  tin  is  extremely  easily  procured  io  tlpat* 
cioiMW, '.ancl  Very  easily  smelted  ? — Yesj  1  understand  sq,  it  is  near  jbe;; 
s&rrade  of  ihe  ground  what  they  procure^  in  small  pits  i  it  is  of  a  very,  sojpl;^, 
<rua!ity,  ea«ly  smelted. 

Hsl^e  you'tiriderstood,  that  during  the  time  that  the  Dutch  power  prtr^ 
vailed  in  that  part  of  India,  the  Chinese  were  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
Applied  with  tin  by  the  Dutch  firom  the  island  of  Banca  ?-«Yes ;  I  believe 
they  were.  '  ■ 

;  Hajve  Vc^vi  arjy  doubt  that  the  Chinese  might  still  be  supplied  wl^  .tpe^ 
same  article  from  that  island  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  firom 
England  ?*— I  really  do  not  know  ibe  relative  difference  of  prices. 

^  Y6u  dp  not  T^now  tl^e  comparative  prices  oiF  tin  from  Banca  and  frqifn^ 
England  ?— I  do  hot. 

''up  ^pu  know  whether  iron  is  a  produce  of  one  of  those  Eastern I$ta(^^?^ 
~r  have  beard  that  they  have  iron  in  some  of  the  islands. 

^T&(5!'fhey  not  manufacture  their  cresses^  which  ^re  pflTensive  weajk)!^!;^. 
%nd  bttfiV  Ir6h  utehslts  and  arms  from  their  oWn  iron  ? — ^They  tfempef  t^cit^ 
own  cresses  themselves^  and  manufacture  thems  whether  all  irom^tl^eU| 
oWtt' 1ro?i, '  f  caiinot  say. 

r'tVb\i  l4nbW,  fioth  having  seen  those  instruments,  that  they  are  their  o^^ 
manufacture? — Certaiol}**  ,     .*j-. 


with  rice,  without  light  good^.  .  .  ^ 

^^^ft||>6j^K>j5;^  to  be  loaded  with  an  i$s9|ted  okxgo  of  lighf^  g^^: 

af{(f  dpic^  ^vefghV^  \Vhat  are  tV  articles. you  mUsl  take  trqit|^lnj^ 
9^  ior  thiiracad* weight  ?<— 1  Imanjin^  sugar^  or  saJtpetri,'  <^r  rice.  . 


lAST-INPIA  CQMPANTS  APPAHIS;  f9f- 

«.  Astlielaw  at  pr^^trtTta'qSs-.'Mp^r^^r^^iToI^'Si:  imported  ^  Sk  ■![•  H«rAttrgk^ 

•rticle  to  bring  from  India  to  this  country  ?— I  should  thiok  not'profilaowi:  '*'"'" 


jppyou  know  wh<;ther  B^ijgaJ  is,9ipab!p,of  .procUv;i^g,i4g»i;,Jt9  Jfj^^ 
anyitnoiinir — I  believe, it  is.    ,  .    ,,.....     ^i,,   .,i    '•  , ,  .,,.,^p„*      i,i;gj, 

(Examined  hy  the  Commtllee.)  .■.-v-:''J  V-*'- 


Are  the  .country  ships  employe!  in  tlfg  tr^de  b^tweeij^  India  and  Ch'mc»: 
Irt  ifie  liabi't  of  bringing  tea,  to  in'dia,  iixcept  .for  the  ^h.suraplfim,]?f  p^e. 
Co.iipany's  heltleinetus  ? — I  believe  nbt".  '  .  ■        '  ,  '  -j 

What  quantity  of  tea  do  you  think  .each  ship;  usp9]]y  Iv.iQgJi.CrQro  ^j^fi'^ 
toBJiiibay  ? — I  imagine  from  one  Hundred" to  two'hun^rej  chesti^','  ^^    rr 

E>9  not  ^he, owners  agd  con>.niat)dsr5.of  tjie  cpug|trjr  shipP-C,ipp^^C;Wil. 
the  trade  with  China  enter.  in(o  c9veri?Ht.8  with. the  gov$r^?jit  jin4^^i, 
penally  of  doublethc  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  to  obey  all  the  order* 
sfl^  regulaiipns.ot  their  supra^argoe.s  .91  Caot,on^,anj.9rtg;  f^\\i!^^  p^^id^" 
ia|',thej?  cpvep^iots  J— |  have  ijndepit|(?o.(|.sQ  ^  ,1  peyf;  _si9w;.thp,f^v!:fi^fr  (,pJ 

.■,_  '       „       ,■     .       .        ,■--,    ■■:■    '■■■■    -■■■.■  -  —  '■'^' i'i^i'-n  nv/D 

Do  not  yoti  recollect  havin;^  signed  such  covenants  as  cojnmanac^^^.upfy^., 

a  ship's  being  registered  in  B  >mbay'?— ^I  ihink 'I' remeAtber  signing  a 

covenanti  but  I  do  pot  recpUeci .the  tenqr;9£,it»,,or.VKh9^,S)f»s.t^pcp^^,- 

Were  the  trade  in  teas  in  country  ships  to  be  fofKd^'en  by  tile  sfiytrn^ 
lia^  a})fl 

link;  sucl' 

0  in  this 
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/.'  fforshfrgh'f  amill  Ohtite96  merchento  ffonid  stHl  Kad  Kcs  onboard  H^ips*  tf  the;  cot^ 
1Dm|.  get  anj  adTaotftgt  by  it  '^ 

CoosideMng  tbe  heavy  penally  of  double  tht  vallie  of  th«  iMp  a^  G^|rgo- 
"'^'    '  against  such  a  trade,  do  you  think  it  would  be  an  objtat.to-an^'ownerot' 

commander  of  any  ship  to  engage  in  it  ? — I  think  not. 

■  Do  yon  think  that  any  Quantity  <^  toas  mif;^  be  ttniled  aVany  of  ike- 
ports,  either  on  the  coast  of  Cbromandel  or  Malabar,  fronicounttyahtpi^ 
and  Te>shipped  on  board  private  ships  bound  to  thb  fsountry,  without  sucb. 
in  (xicratloB  comhiK  to  the  knowledgo  of  Hme  of  tbe  Company'^  9er*juttr 
OB'those  coasts,  wd  being  reported  to  gqverapKDt  f— I  tbrnknot,.  if  tber 
Company's  servants  were  active, 

'  "Whatf  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  e^t  upon  the  price  of  tea^  toi 
Ortna,  H  6ny  Of  uixty  competkon  were  togo  into  tbe  maiket?^-^!  itUnk. 
itttoiikln^  tbe  price  of  teas  b'CkiiM.  '       ''-' 

"What  effect  would  be  likely  to  be  pnidueed  upon  tbe  quality  of  teai  ^ 
•K»tbe  quoiitka  woald  ptthebiy  be  ioferior. 

Have  you  had  an  opportunitr  of  observing  the  gradual  rise  io  the  ^Hce 
of  etports  front  China  to  India,  neb  as  ai^tr,  nw-iiiki  tu(ettai|afe>  md. 
other  articles  ?-^I  understand  the  price  bas  men  ^  late  yean.  ' ''' 

■''•HavtyAuheardArt  thavtMl^of  fonrudiogue^y  arenow  cqik. 
aidfefdihr.bigher  tba»  tbey  west  tea  or  nkecn  yaamgoN--I  really  Moot 
fcoonr  toe  present  price.  '^ 

Have  yoQ  obaervcd  the  i hO'  n  tha  conamott  ar^fei  6f  aap^neiMtt^ 
ahipi'isiGhiBa  iMWiuottt  ?•— Yes.        . 

-  Do  yau  sappose  tb  U  Im»  aiiiett  fiMM  aay  ivant  of  dM  wiia  itij^^ 
afifaidedtDtbepaiCttf  GaMMi  or  fiaa  Qie  ecmfetition  aming  fHftii^ 
wHBbcaof  ship*  that  have  goae  there  ?— I  cattacttaqf  ftajp  what  ^at^ri^^ 

Have  ytm  heard  of  aiqr  rise  <tf  eoufeqaencc:'  hanDji-  ijfj^^f^igSfWjm 
price  of  teas  fix  a  loDf  poried  oi  yeaiapast  h-A  have  net"''       ' '  ^       '' 

[\  _■■  /:r ' '  '-  .13%I>1S^^S^JN^ ; 


V«9  Mmi7T8$  IV  BV^EIICE  ON  THt 

SifxiffQ.  J.1tf>s.   cause»  of  their  anfavoiirable  opinion  of  strangers,  and  their  unwillbgnen  to 

•^ff'/^4^r{^   enter  into  commeTual.coonectioBS  with  them. 

Cao  you  state  to  the  Contmtttee,  from  your  knowledge  nf  the  hitloiy  of 
01«trade  of  Chii^,  what  have  beeo  ibe  inripedimenia  ihrowa  in  the  way 
of  foTt^i;Tn  tracLa  in  that  country,  in  former  tiines,  in  conseqjience  of  ^uit 
.  principle  ? — ^The  trade  has  been  confined  to  one  port  of^  ihe  Chinese 
empire,  and  is  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  nativt*  Chinese,  called  Haag 
merchants;  the  Europeans  are  alWwed  to  reside  at  that  port  only  whilv 
their  ships  remain  there,  and  variou!>  other  restrictions  were  imposed  to 
prevent  any  ill  cooKquences  arising  from  the  tl'ade  with  foreigners. 

Was  not  the  residence  of  foreigners  confined  to  a  small  district  in  the 
subuFbH  of  Canton  }— It  was. 

Werft  not  all  foreign  ships  disarmed  upon'  their  arrival,  and  their  armi 
re.5fDre)d ,  9t  their  departure  ?— There  was  an  order  to  that  effect,  and  I- 
have  understood  it  has  been  put  in  force  on  some  occasions. 

Wag -not  all  intercoui^  between  fc.eigners  and  the  Chinese  strictly  pro- 
hibited, with  the  exception  of  those  Hong  merchants,  and  a  few  other 
p^^rsun&appoiDtcdfor  the  purpuees  of  that  intercourse  f~-U  was-w. 

State  to  the  Committee,  whether  in  point  of  fact,  those  severe  law«  artf 
bo:  at  this  lime  modified  in  practice  ?— There  has  been  in  practice  a  coa- 
sio^rable  relaxiition  of  those  laws  in  favour  of  straDgeis. 

Do  you  conceive  that  one  of  the  principal  causes,  or  the  principal  caitte 
of  the  relaxation  of  those  laws,  has  been  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
China  trade  by  th«  East-India  Company  ?«I  should  certainly  cofi>id«r,  that 
the  systptn  according  to  which  the  trade  is  at  present  carried  on,  is  one  of 
tli$;.  principal  causes  of  that  iinprovenient'.  There  may  be,  no  doubt, - 
some  collateral  causes,  which  have  contributed  to  the  same  effrcC' 

;Do,you  not  know  that  the  jealousies  of  the  Chinese  have  been  to  ftt 
•ulMliUcd,  that  they  have  even  made  advances  at .  Canton,  to  a  direct  hnd- ' 
confidential  iittercourse  with  Ihe  servants  of  the  East-India  Company  j-*- 
Thcre  have  been  such  advances  in  one  instance,  wilhin  my  recollection. 

JVre  you  of  opinion,  th^t  noiwiibftabdiag  the  kasening  of' ihr  jealousy 
of  .the  (^hiucse  iibuve  staled,  very  slight  .cau»cs  may  pfoUblgri.brinjf  oar 
trade  with  Cbiiv)  into  great  danger ?-A>ur  trade  with  CbtBH-iaotafttift^-' 


stiilf  ijpcnr  a  precarioiis^  (oot\r\g^^Ptnd^  ie  Itabte  to  be  didtui4>lftd-t^jh  |iMVd^  S^Srei^^^' 

cations  which  might  be  considelfedof^adight- nature,    i  rr,  .' -  on  /  -ia^f  SliiMi^} 

Do  yoti  know  that  the  English  have  be^n  lately  exdiided  frp^^e 
port  of  Chiisan  ?— -I  have  understood  that  the  English'  w^rfe' ^WhicWy 
admitted  to  the  port  of  Chusad,  which  they  are  not  at  prefsMI/    ^f^'  ^^^^  ^"' 


q!:;iiAi<:j, 


r  D>  you  know  whether  it  wa9  from  any  ootisiderable  pr^vodatton^ciiiffe* 
part'of  the  English,  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  la^t  mehtionii^  jit^H?? 
-H^I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  causes  of  the  exclusiart  of  tlie  EWgWifi^ 
from  the  port  of  Qiasan,  but  I  have  not  understood  that  there  "Was^^'d^e^ 
quate  provocation. 


4  ' 


From  your  knowleds^e  of  the  Chinese,  do  you  think  thev  tbrtsider^tliCTr 
commerce  with  the  East-Lidia  Company  as  of  any  considerable  conse- 
quence to  the  prosperity  of  their  epi(>i^eN~T hie,  Ghiflisiie/g^verniHfeW 
always  declared,,  that  they  do  njt  consider  it  of  any  cons^qiicrtce^o^tfeS^ 
prosperity  of  the  Chinese  em|>irc.  ;      l?:/   ^vjid 

-    In  your  opinion,  have  not  the.  nveasures  and  Conduct  of  the  Ccyrtp&ny'^;, 
servants  at  Canton  even  gained  them  the  respect  and  confidente  oP^hif^ 
Chinese? — The  Chinese  certainly  testify  much  greater  respect  atrJ-e'stcl^W/ 
for  them  than  for  other  foreigners,  or  for  any  Foreigners  when  the  trade 
wa&  first  opened  with  that  country*.  '     .  '    *  :   »  :,   ::i  ^nir 


» .» . 


Do  not  you  think  that  the  unimpeachable  good  faith  of  theCdtrtpdfty* 
bas  greatly  contributed  to  that  effect  ? — I  should  consider  that  it  ccit 
tainly  has.  *^'''- ',    ^ 


Has  not  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  Company's  good  cbamctfef  Hi  CWHfl^^ 
extended  not  only  to  their  own  officers  and  other  adventtifcrs  from  Bfiiistt^^ 
India,  but  also  to  foreigners,  and  particularly  to  the  Americanif-*^I'tViinS}'^ 
it  has,  in  somerespects*  >  ;   :  i^;*;  ;.» r^tno^ 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  do  you  think  that  t1heehaV^c??^6f 
the  Americans  stands  equally  hitjh  with  that  of  the  CbmpJiriy,  a*ohgjtI^ 
Chinese,  for  honour  and  probity  ?^^l  should  think,  by  no  metiM  i6;^npl;Flno3 


Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  the  Company  contribute.^;,  as  well 
as  their  probitv,  to  the  high  character  they  hold  among  (h6^'ChTt>kJ5JX?22iBr 
certainly  contributes  to  the  respect  and  to  theconsideratten  theyyec^tVe^ 
•from  thedCbincae,.  /  ..'»•-■  w.  ;..   ■•.."^-  ■  ■  '■-,■•-*   '<-'-^  ;'''*f  ^-:^*''^^  ••'-•*'  /^^-^"^^ 

rro» 


wi^^Q*X^{0^\      *TA^  ^9^^  ^^  the  Chined  trade,  do  you  think  it  if  capable  oi> 

otmnian^'i^zxi.  great  improvement  and  extension  upon  the  present  system  ?-^I  sfaoiiki 
'  ~    '    conceive  it  is  capable  of  a  gradual  extension,  and  that  beyond  any  limits 

which  can  be  at  present  assigned. 

Supposing  (he  present  system  were  to  be  broken,  and  the  traders  of  thia 
country,  honest  and  dishonest,  experienced  and  inexperienced,  were  al- 
lowed a  participation  in  the  China  trade,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  i)e 
the  probable  consequence? — I  should  think  it  extremely  pi:6l^b]e  that 
dispi^tes  would  arise,  and  that  additional  restrictions  would  be  laid  upon 
the  trade}  that  jt  might,  wi  consequence  of  such  disputes  be  suspended, 
and  [>erhaps  altogether  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  that 
might  be  experienced  from  the  Chinese,  and  the  new  regulations  that 
mi^ht  be  imposed  for  the  qontroul  of  the  trade. 

' 'Do  ybtl  think  it  pfobable,  that  in  the  event  last  mentioned*  the  trade 
b'rfng'  thrown  open,  such  impediments  would  be  thrown  by  the  Cbineae 
in  the  way  of  it,  as  would  tend  greatly  to  diminish,  if  not  entirely  to  de^ 
stroy  it  ? — I  conceive  that  the  trade  would  be  rendered  much  less  advan- 
tageous than  it  is  at  present;  but  whether  it  would  become  necessary  alto- 
gether to  abandon  it,  would  depend  upon  circumstances  which  it  is  not 
^TOSsible  to  foresee. 

Supposing  the  East  India  Company's  power  ♦©  be  destroyed,  what 

would  be  the  state  of  British  subjects  in  China,  without  the  protection 

'^liy  how  receive  from  it  ? — I  should  conceive  they  would  be  Uabfe  to 

^ '^rtsiderable  embarrassments  and  vexations  in  the  conduct  of  their  trade, 

|'*nd  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  they  are  at  present. 

Supposing  that  a  King's  Consul  were  established  at  Canton^  is  it  your 
opinion  that  he  could  exerci>e  the  same  authority  that  the  Company  now 
wfes-Itt  iheprotection  of  British  subjects?— I  should  conceive  not ;  as  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Company's  servants  is  chiefly  derived  from  tb^ir 
paving  the  direction  and  management  of  the  trade. 

'"'li  ft  your  opinion  upon  the  whole,  that  it  is  of  the  utmrnt  import^cey  if 

'  nbt  of  kibsolute  necessity,  to  the  preservatioa  and  improvemeat  ^  our  trade 

* '  witb  Cfitna,  that  the  present  system  should  be  continued? — I  should  think 

"9t'h  certainly  highly  important  to  the  preservation  and  isoprovement  of  ^e 

*  'Irtd^i  that  the  present  system  should  be  continued. 

Jb  it  from  political  causes  only^  or  from  commercial  caosea  also^  that 

'^  you 


you  think  it  would  be  in^xped.ici>t  to  throw  th?  China  trade  open  ?-^I  Sir  ^(^eo.  ,TAiW« 

should  conceive  there  are  likewii>e  some  commercial  causes  that  w'oifld  StaiuHohyT&m, 

<        '   '     •"'■'.■■•'I-   ■■       '•.-     1,   ji«    . .  ^       \j 

prevent  the  trade  being  carried  on  so  advantageously  on  any  pth^r  system;     ^^^^^-^^'-■'^^■^^^^^ 
as  the  presents 


•'  -".W'.' 


.  In  your  opinion,  have  the  Americans,  and  other  foreiga  traders  v^o* 
have  been  to  China,  been  able  to  enter  into  com  petition^  in  any  deg^ree^ 
with  the  East  India  Company  in  the  Chinese  maf ket  ?/— They  dp  ih>8i>m«r 

articles  of  trade  to  a  certain  extent  .' 

'<f 

Are  those,  with  respect  to  the  conrmerce  in  general,  superior  or  laf^rtiw^ 
articles  ?— ^They  have  entered  into  competition  in  respect  to  some  speijie?^ 
of  teas,  and  ahfo  ia  some  of  the  infedor  aisticks^  ,    .!'' 

•         / 

AVhen  you  speak  of  their  having  entered  into  competition  witn  "^e 
Company,  in  some  species  of  teas,  are  those  superior  or  inferiqr.sjp£cie»- 
«iteasr — i  can  hardly  distinguish  them,  by  the  term  superior  or  iqn^^llir.j;^ 
they  are  peculiar  species  of  teas*. 

What  are  they? — Somekiiid»  of  green  teaschiefly* 


Do  you  consider  the  uniform  price  of  teas  as  one  of  the  consequei>iqJiS' 
of  the  present  system?— I  should  certairUy  impute  it  in  a  great  measure^ 
er  entirely,  to  the  present  system.  .   ;* 

State  to  the  Committee  in  what  manner  you  suppose  that  e0ei:;t  to,]^ 
produced  by  the  present  s}^tem  ?**— I  conceive,  that  as  the  Compwjf r(bji4' 
singly  in  the  market  of  China  for  the  produce  of  that  country^;  they  9^t 
necessarily  obtain  it  cheaper,  and  at  more  uniform  prices,  than  if  a  great 
number  of  individiMtls  entered  into  competition  with  eaq)i  other*'^  ^     ^r* 


»'.i:o 


In  point  of  fact,  the  monopoly  of  teas  in  China  is  in  the  Hong-ift^-^ 
chants,  ig^it  not  ?-^I  oon»ider  it  so*  <,  avnon 

According  to  the  present  system,  do  you  consider,  that  the  Ea»t  India 
Company,  not^rithstanding  the  monopoly  of  tea  in  liie  Hong  Q>e;ic}fmt8>. 
is  enabled  in  a^very  great  degree,  to  regulate  the  price  of  it  ?^-rihf(y  tbft^^ 
generally  the  refusal  of  all  tees,  and  other  principal  article  bf^M^Mir^ 
market  for  foreign  consumption  ;  and  in  respect  to  thoae  •  !^ic^  ^Pj^g 
purchase  of  which  they  have  not  to  meet  with^any  co^p^ti^ipD^^  tb^yrf  i*^ 
gertaiidy  enabled,  in  a  great  measure^,  to  regulate  the  prices 

Are. 


.« :■•  !■* 
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Sif  Gfo.  Thos.       Are  you  pf  opinion  that  .a  free  market  firith  China  would  have  the  effect. 
Utauit^H,  Bart,  of  raisinfj  the  price  of  tea  in  that  country  ?— 1  should  coaceive  it  would' 

necessarily  do  so. 

yHo  you  think  that  the  Americans,  or  other  foreign  traders  who  have 
traded  to  China,  have  traded  with  equal  or  greater  advantage  than  the 
East  fndia  Cofppany  ?— I  am  not  able  to  speak  to  the  advantages  which 
individuals  have  derived  from  their  trade,  but  I  should  conceive  that  the' 
credit  and  reputation  of  the  Company  in  China  does  give  them,  gene-- 
rally  speaking,  considerable  advantage  in  canying  on  their  trade  in  that 
cSouhtfy. 

Arc  you  of  opinion,  that  the  advantajfes  which  have  been  di^rived  to- 
this  country  from  the  sale  of  British  inaiiufiirtures  and  produce  in  Chma, 
has  been  entirely  rtwmg  to  the  present  system? — 1  should  conceive  tfiat 
fhe  present  extent  to  which  British  manufactures  are  sold  in  China,  is,' 
i^a  groat  measure,  or  entirely,  owing  to  the  exertions  o\  the  East  India- 
Compjiny. 

Can  you  state  what  or  whereabouts  is  the  amount  of  that  sale  at  present } 
•—I  believe  at  least  a  million  sterling  in  value. 

■  * 

In  what  articles  ?— Chiefly  woollens  and  metals.  ' 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  difficulties  the  East  India  Com- 
pany have  had  to  contend  with,  in  producing  the  present  sale  of  those 
^ommotiities  in  China  ?  — The  Chinese  generally  entertain  cpnsiderable 
prejudices  ajxninst  any  new  j»rticle,  and  it  is  therefore  often  necessary  to 
disj)Ose  ot  it  for  a  considerable  time  at  a  lo8>  ;  but  after  a  time  those  pre- 
judfices  wear  off,  and  the  merits  and  value  of  the  articles  are  known,  and 
the  sale  extended. 


I  • 


I' 
Drt'  you  mean  to  state,  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  sale  of  British  wool-' 
lens  to  a  larf»e  anionnt  in  China,  has  been  produced  by  the  Company 
having  sold  tin  m,  in  the  first  instance,  at  a  loss  ? — I  conceive  that  that  is 
one  c»f  the  causes  of  the  present  extent  of  the  sale  of  British  produce ; 
in  additi<Hi  to  which  the  Company  enter  into  contracts  to  dispose  of  those 
articles  in  return  for  teas  purclmsed  of  the  Ciima  merdiants. 

Do  you  know,  in  point  of  fact,  that  in  the  oommencenient  of  that  trade 
with  China,  iIh^  Kast  India  Company  disposed  of  our  wooHeos  in  tbtt 
country  at  a  loss  ? — A  appears  by  the  accounts  of  the  East  India  Com- 

*  pany. 


iMWbeentWcaie.-' ■■     •'■'  '"''   "'  '"'         '  \['y'i[\\'..^^'^y..,]^'iVii£.^i^^' 

Do  you  knov  whether  a  taste  for  the  woollea. 
country  is  now  established  to  a  cnnslderabfe  degr 
tneuiQ  the  Compaiiy  h*^e  taken  £>r  that  piiK|ibi 
British  wooUeiM  Ui%  c^i^nly'been.uil/dduaed  u>~a  a 

China.    .  ^  .'  '■  ._  ,      ,    ,,        ....    ,.'..,■- 

Can  you  state  to  the  Cbrnmittee  the  naUiri  of  tiw  toibtraittt 'i^da^$e^, 
tween  the  Compaay  and  the  Hong  merchanta,  by  nwans  of  which  ihtf 
sale  of  our  manufactures  has  been,  in  a  con»i(leraMo  dt-gree,  forcetl  U^to* 
that  country  ?-~A3  the  Chinese  merchants  derive  tJi«ir  jlioHtf  chiefly,  fniqo^. 
the  sale  of  teas,  they  are  willing,  foi*  the  sake  <^  thoseprofita,  to  cbp|r^j^\ 
to  receive  the  woollens,  with  lUtle  or  no  pr^t  to  thetoaelycs  u^db  tb^iq  t( . 
those  contracts  are  accord>[ia;Iy  Ve^  ^eidial  to  tfaft  aale  .of  our^Briiift^  , 
manufactures  in  that  country;  .'v 

Yon  mean,  tiiat  from  theadVantage  A^^n  ift  selliog  tMr  te^tc^n 
East  rn'dtb  Compkny,  tb^  have  been  willif^  lo  toiitract  with  th«  £vt 
India  Company  for  taking  off  our  matiufiiclurea,  wren  wEthoiit  a  profit  ta< 
tiiemselvei  i — I  conceive  that  it  the  prind[4e,  or,junder«taadii)g^^p|i^n 
which  the  cont»cCa  are  made. 

Do  yoti  know  whether,  id  consequence  of'  siich  meastjre*  ttavipgthe^^ 
panuei-by  the  Cobipany,  their  trade  with  China,  in  our  woollap>  in,fi^r. 
fiieturefi,  is  now  profitable  to  them  s«  well  as.  to  the  nation'?  — loth.<f,]^l 
ef  my  recollection,  it  has  become  decidedly' pro&table  io  tba.CoiBpa^y.iml 
some  articles  of  the  woollens.  ^       i.;      .  , ,   ,.,  ^.'u,, 

Has  the  reception  of  British  woollens  in  China  been  procured  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  by  the  Company*!  attention  to  their  quajlityj — ^h^t- 
tcntion  Of  ihrCompanyto  the  c}uality'of  their' woollens,  and  a|»o  tt>.tAp,. 
preveiiticHi  of  bny Irregularity  or  deception  in  the  packages  in,wliicK.U)eir.i 
are  contained.  Ins  <;ontributfd  in  a  very  important  degree  to  tbejr  <;ifcui 
lation  and' reception  thi^ughout  the  empire  of  China.  ^,   ,>iii'hi-n! 

Is  not  the  tUHOpaixfi  mark,  in  all  parb  of  China,  ad^mittea  as  Toil  f 

proof,  both  pf  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  good^  );bal^gn  ^i^^- 
underit?^ — XhUVc always underitood~&6.  ','   ,    '.  ,,i,      ,,,,!(  ,■);  . 

Do  the  AmeHcattif  W  oldlw  Wigneri,  'W^tfade'^'ttiDa,''car>7 
5C  out 
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Sir  Geo.  Jim.  out  nunufacturet,  or  baUion,  to  exchange  for  the  oommoditiM  .the}r  get-r 
Stauafon,  ktart.  there  7 — They  carry  out  bullion  to  a  considerable  extent^  and  tome  ar- 
t     -v«^      tides  of  native  produce ;  but  few,  if  any,  manufiutures,  as  for  as  I  am 
acquainted. 

Can  you  form  any  idea  of  the  average  annual  importation  of  tea  to  thii 
country  ?^The  cargoes  are  provided  in  China,  upon  tiieaiaumptioo  that 
the  demand  is  from  twenty -four  to  twenty-6ve  million*  of  pounds.  i 

Considering  that  tea  is  become  almost  a  necessaiy  of  life  among  the 
lower  as  well  as  the  higher  ranks  in  this  country,  do  not  you  think  thai' 
very  great  distress  in  this  country  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  grmX- 
reduction,  either  of  the  quantity  of  the  tea  imported,  or  of  any  great  ito* 
terioriition  in  its  quality  ^—I  should  conceive  it  certainly  would  bettr 
tended  with  distress  and  mconvenience  to  the  country,  under  the  praaent 
circumstances  of  the  universalis  of  the  demand. 

Do  you  think,  that  if  the  trade  between  this  country  and  China  were 
thrown  open,  it  might  be  a  probable  consequence  of  it  t  that  either  the 
quantity  of  tea  would  be  ill  proportioned  to  the  demand,  or  that  the  qw^ 
lity  of  it  would  be  deteriorated  ?— I  conceive  the  meanues  now  taken  by 
the  EaM  India  Company  for  regulating  the  supply  in  proportion  to  tM 
demand,  in  resjiect  to  the  ^^r^te  amount,  and  alio  in  respect  of  the 
different  species  of  tea  of  which  that  aggr^te  consists,  oould  not  be 
taken  by  individuals ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  very  probaUe  that  teas  of  an 
inferior  quaKty  would  be  imported,  and  that  the  supply  woald  also  flo^ 
tuate  in  a  manner  that  would  be  very  inconvenient  anl  pngodicid  to  the 
iaterests  of  the  consumer. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  any  material  derangement  of,  or  inroad  upon, 
the  tea  trade,  might  be  attended  with  great  danger,  at  well  to  the  rennaea 
of  this  country  as  to  those  of  the  East  India  Compahy?— I  am  notable  to 
speak  to  how  far  smu^ling  m^ht  be  practicable  l^  indtridnali,  bat  I 
conceive  it  would  be  certainly  mudi  more  practicable  than  ander  the 
present  syctem,  and  therefore  probably  attended  with  the  efiect  Mated  Ja 
the  question. 

*  Can  yon  state,  from  your  own  km         ^.  whiether  tiicre  itaAypecn- 

liar  nicety  required  inliajusting  the  tup    y  of 
selecting  the  varfous  kinds  of  tea?^l  s 
stated,  that  it  u  very  toiportant  to  f     co      i 
regular  and  utufoni ;  toere  ii  n      c 
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the  selection  of  teas,  which  is  attended  to  under  the  present  system,  and  Sir  Geo.lhes. 
which  probably  could  not  under  any  other.  Stauntony  BarL 

Is  not  tea  an  article  that  requires  the  nicest  examination  to  prevent  its 
adulteration  ?— It  does  so,  more  than  any  article  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 

Can  you  state  what  becomes  of  any  damaged  tea  that  may  be  in 
the  Company's  possession,  even  supposing  it  might  be  saleable  ? — I 
have  understood  that,  in  many  instances,  damaged  teas  are  sent  down  in 
barges  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  there  thrown  into  the  sea  in 
the  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue  who  attend  to  see  the  tea  so 
destroyed. 

■  •  •    •  • 

t)o  you  mean  to  state  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Company  to  destroy 
all  damaged  teas,  even  though  they  might,  if  they  pleased,  sell  them  at  an 
inferior  price  ? — So  I  have  understood.  ' 

■ 

Do  you  know  what  becomes  of  tea  of  a  bad  quality,  if  it  should  turn 
out  that  the  Company  are  in  any  instances  iftiposed  upon  by  the  merchants 
in  China,  or  have  by  accident  purchased  such  teas?-— Ti^as  of  a  bad  aid 
objectionable  quality,  have,  in  many- instances,  been  returned  on  the 
hjlnds  of  the  owners  and  original  merchants,  of  whom  they  were  pur- 
chased, and  the  prices  paid  for  those  teas  deducted  from  their  accounts.. 

Do  you  mean  that  without  any  dispute  the  Chinese  merchants  are  ac- 
customed to  allow  the^  price  of  such  teas  of  inferior  quality,  in  account 
with  the  Company  ?— The  Chinese  merchants,  have,  generally  speaking, 
such  confidence  in  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the  Company,  that  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  submitting  to  such  charges  with  little  or  no  opposition. 

Do  you  think  that  such  a  practice  conld  possibly  be  pursued  by  any 
private  merchants  dealing  in  the  same  article?— I  should  conceive  not  j  I 
know  of  no  instance  in  which  it  has  been  practised. 

* 

Are  there  not  certain  kinds  of  tea,  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  which 
are  encouraged  by  the  East  India  Company,  though  not  m  a  very  great 
degree  profitable,  that  are  imported  in  general  with  other  teas,  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  which  individuals  would  not  probably  encourage.?'^— 
There  are  certain  species  of  tea,  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  which  the 
Company  encourage  to  a  much  greater  degree  by  higher  prices  than  indi- 
viduals would  be  likely  to  do ,  this  is  on  account  of  the  advantage  of  a 

5C2  portion 
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«SiV^6!eo.  7W^.  portion  of  th6se  teas  being  induded  in  the  supply  for  general  consump- 
Stmnitpn,  ^H.  tion.    lliese  teas  are  probably  mixed  with  other  teas  by  the  teamen  iii 

England. 

» 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  tea  trade,  do  you  think  it  of  great  gene- 
ral importance  to  that  trade  that  the  growth  and  manufactureof  suchsps- 
cies  or  tea  should  be  encouraged  ? — I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  know- 
ledge ;  but  I  conceive,  from  the  information  ot  other?^  that  it  mu$t  be  a 
conbiderable  advantage  to  the  tea  trade  in  generaL 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  upon  the  present  system,  the  quality,  the 
quantity,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  aanuai  supply  of  tea  to  thiscountiy 
is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  ?— I  am  not  aware  of  M^y 
change  from  the  present  system  by  which  it  could  be  improved. 

Afe  pot  you  of  opinion,  that  upon  this  fsubject,  the  East  India  Compt* 
ny  are  giiided  by  more  liberal  motives  than  ia  the  aatitre  of  things'  k  am 
he  expected  any  individual  traders  can  be  ?«— I  should  think  that,  as  the 
QvV^V^  look  torwlird  prospectively  to  the  fiiture  success  axxl  eitemion 
at  thfi,trad(;i  they  must  act  frequently  upon  diffcreitf  and  more  cnlarjfed 
orinRipfos  than  individuals  who  have  only  their  preseat  interest  in  view  in 
ine  sale  oTtlieur  respective  cargoes. 

,  Jif  4  f;<^  tf%ic  were  opened  with  CbinSt  do  you  think  it  would  b^possi- 
Hie  for  the  East  India  Company  to  make  any  calculation  for  suiting  their 
tonnage  for  the  supply  of  the  article,  or  the  supply  to  the  demand  in' this 
country  ?-<--Every  competition,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  that  compe- 

^  tifion,  would  q^essariiy  disturb  the  arrangements  and  cakrulations  of  the 

'Wnnpany. 

,  Supposing  the  same  event  of  a  free  trade,  are  yruof  opinion  that  it 
would  be  pp^ble  to  prevent  inferior  and  daoiaged  teas,  by  direct  or  fodi- 
rect  channels,  from  finding  their  way  into  the  Briti^  market?^—!  am 
not  aware  of  any  regulations  that  could  prevent  mK\k  tea  being  iotroduced 
into  the  British  maiket. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  such  inferior  or  damaged  teas,  if  introduced  in 
w^y  considerable  quantity  into  the  British  market,  might  ptfote  veiy  {itr- 
nicious  to  the  health  of  the  people  who  used  them  ?— I  am  not  awane  of 
any  tea  at  present  procurable  in  the  Canton  market  tb«l  is pcicoliirly  pre- 
judi(;ial  tp  the  heahh — but  if  inferior  and  objectionail^  1^  were  mtiD* 
,  c^ced>  U  would  l>e  certaiply  likely  to  dimiiush  tfap  tagte'lMr  tluit  »rtkle» 
ao4  cnerefofe  to  decrease  the  consunlptioii. 


^J^'lUPUL  GjOj^P^I^'^.  AEFM^f . 
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If  private  ships  fitted  out  fr9m  British  .ports  were  allowed  to  »5jyj§atej  Sir  G^Q.  TJics, 
directly  to  and  from  the  eastern  islands,  are  you  of  opinion  tliat  tKcf  ^dld  'S^ntS^t  Saltt. 
by  indirect  means  find  methods  of  securing  to  themselves  a  participation  ***^'' 
in  the  tea  trade  ? — I  have  no  doubt  thai  means  would  be  found  of  procury 
iQg  teas  in  the  Eastern  Islands^  and  that  therefore  it  js  probable  they  might 
beintrodi^ced  from  thence  intoiHis  countfyf 

Are  not  the  pastern  seas  and  isla^^s  fujl  of  Chinese  ve^ls  ^nd  ^coloi^^? 
—There  are  Chinese  vessels  and  colonies,  I  understand,'  in  altno^  crerf 
part  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  by  means  of  these  colonies  and  vessels,  pri- 
vate ships  from  hence,  who  are  allowed  to  enter  the  eastern  seas,^  woald  be 
enabled  to  .obtain  te^s  frpin  China  }'rTrl  have  no  doubt  that  they  4Voiiid. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  teas  so  procured,  thou^rh  of  inferior  quality, 
jyonldin  a  great  dc;grce  $i^erc;ede  ^he  use  of  the  Eaist  India  Company *8 
tca^  ?— tAs  they  would  be  purchased  under  an  evasion  of  the  Chinese  ct^ 
port  duties,  and  partlcuji^rly  if  tn/ey  >v/ere  ^Jd  under  an  .eva^pQ  of  t^ie 
English  import  duties,  they  would  come  tp  the  cbnsunier'upoti  much 
.cheaper  terms  than  those  P^lhe  Ck^mpapy,  fj}d  AvcHiId  iherefc^^ 
interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  Company's  te^^  tl^.<?!Hgh  of  ^  ioienor  s£b4]^fi|i 
acceptable  quality. 

Are  not  you  or  opinion  that  the  EigH  duties  u^on  te^^in  tf^cd^i^b^ 
out  the  strongest  temptations  to  smuggling  in  every  way  ?^r^$boiiu^ 
Qeive  that  they  .must.  *    *     ^  v  ^  o'  * 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  if  a  free  trade  were  opened  between  this  co^iv- 
try  and  India,  to  the  exclusion  of  China  and  the  Chinese  ^as/  rtleans 
.would  be  found  by  t^e  privatie  trader  to  smuggle  tea  from  Indiai-H^f« 
tainly  n9t  |to  the  j^ame  extent  a$»  if  the  trade  to  the  ^tera  islands  were 
opened  ;  but  1  am  unable  to  say  whether  smuggling  woul4  besu^uaily  inti^ 
practicable  in  that  case,  .  -     .    ^ 

If  British  vessels  were  permitted  tP  go  tp  ^(anilla,  are  you  of  opipioiv 
that  that  situation  would  be  peculiarly  convenient  for  the  smuggling  of  tea 
frpip  Chip^  to  thi$  ooyptry  ?— It  would  have  a  peculiar  convenience  from 
its  proximity  to  the  port  of  Canton,  and  from  its  being  frequented  by 
Chinese  vessels. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  would  not  be  another  peculiar  facility  from 
vessels  being  enabled  to  pass  to  and  from  Canton  and  Manilla  at  all  sea* 

sons 
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Sir  Geo.  Thos.   sons  of  the  year  ?^Thcy  arc  certainly  enabled  to  pass  and  repass  at  all  sca- 
■  Stauittotif  Bart,  sons  of  the  year,  with  some  difference  in  point  of  time. 

State  to  the  Committee,  supposing  a  trade  opened  tvith  India,  and  that 
the  smuggling  of  tea  took  place,  by  cargoes  being  taken  up  in  India  by 
the  private  traders,  in  what  way  do  you  imagine  those  cargoes  would 
be  conveyed  from  China  to  India? — ^Teas  are  at  present  purchased  by 
the  country  ships  trading  botweea  ChiDa  and  India  without  any  sort  of 
difficulty. 

(Examined  by  llie  Committee.)- 

Do  you  kiiow  what  is  the  Chinese  duty  upon  tea  ?— I  am  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  exact  amount  of  the  duty  ;  but  the  imperial  doty  on  tea  is  not 

considerable. 

'Whereabout  is  the  duty  upon  the  export  of  tea  snpplred  by  the  Hwig 
merchants  ? — I  have  never  seen  any  certain  and  autneotic  docttment  on 
this  subject,  and  therefore  cannot  give  an  opinion. 

Is  it  known  to  you  whether  the  Chinese  private  traders  6nd  means  to 
evade  those  duties?— The  Chinese  junks  do  not  clear  out  geneiiJly  ^r. 
foreign  ports;  and  therefore  they  are  not  liable  by  the  laws  of  China  to 
the  same  duties  as  foreign  vessels.  Chinese  ves^ls  are  not  allowed  by 
the  laws  of  the  country  to  proceed,  wiih  very  few  exceptions,  to  any  jb* 
reign  countries. 

An  evasion  of  the  Chinese  duties  b  possible  ?— Yet ;  because  they  do 
not  clear  out  to  a  foreign  port. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  island  of  Bancs  supplies  modi  tin  to  the 
Chinese  market  ?— It  is  a  considerable  source  of  the  supply  of  tin  to  the. 
Chinese  market. 

Do  you  know  the  relative  price  of  the  tin  supplied  from  Banca,  and  that 
itftported  from  England  ? — I  do  li'ot  recollect. 

[The  Witness  withdrew, 

[Adjourned  to  To*morrow,  eleven  o-'clock. 
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Martisi  IVdie  Ji£mj\l8iB, 


The  Right  Hon.  JoRsr  Scllivak  in  the  Cha» 


DANIEL  BEALE,  Esq.  was  called,  in  and  examined  astollows: 

Mr.  Jachon.']    You  resided  some  time  at  Canton  ?— I  did.  Darnel  Beale, 

Eiq. 
How  long  did  you  reside  tkere  ?— From  the  Utter  end  (^  the  y«ar    t^..  yi 
1787. to  the  middle  of  1797. 

About  ten  years  ?-*-Ycs.  < 

r  In  what  situation  or  capacity  did  you  reside  there }— I  was  Prussian 
Consul  at  Canton,  and  in  that  situation  canted  on  a  very  extensire  huunest 
as  merchant  and  agent. 

For  what  description  of  persons  were  you  agent  ?— For  many  of  the 
mercantile  houses  m  Bombay  and  Bengal. 

Did  that  afford  you  full  and  ample  opportumty  of  understanding  the 
general  nature  of  the  Chinese  trade,  as  between  the  Chinese  and  £uro> 
peans?— No  doubt  I  had  ample  opportunity  of  knowing  every  thing  respect- 
ing it. 

Describe  to  the  Committee  the  general  mode  of  carrying  on  the  trade, 

aa  between  the  Chineie  and  the  East-India  (fompany  ?— The  trade  between 

the  Chinese  and  the  East-India  Cbmpany  is  carried  on  by  a  set  of.mer- 

chants  called  Hong  merchants,  who  aie  licensed  by  the  Chinese  govem- 

■ent }  they  are  also  called  security  merchants,  frc»n  the  circumstance  of 

*i.^,  h.:n„  .«-..*:»«  fc«  .K-  n^™™-.,',  -v.;™  ^j  they  arrive  in  rotation ;  the 

;  first  ship  arriving>  the  second 

lole  number  are  secured }  the 

inc,  when  X  was  in  China,  as 

What 


u^'*    V  .:.A        .7^9  Utttom  OF  CflDBNCI  OK  IRE' 

'■I 
J^Mffjlfj JTjffnf^^       What  do  you  mean  by  securing  the  ships? ^Responsible  to  the  Chinese 
Esq.       *  jjovertimcnt  for  the  duties,  as  well  as  for  the  fi^ood  conduct  of  the  com- 
mandif  and  officers  beloh);!^  to  like  respective  mips ;  they  are  responsible 
^r  the  dofties  on  imports  and  exports. 

Does  the  Chinese  government  require  that  for  every  ship  that  is  allowed 
to  tale  hai^cStiHT^in'Mlei^ivet/^llM^MMM^^  ^vin^^^c  ft  UnpossU 

ble  tbat  any  trade  can  take  place  with  any  ships  arriving  in  the  port  of 
Omton  tin  she  is  secured ;  thfe  redson  why  the  Cx>mpany*s  ships  are  secured 
in  rotation  is,  that  the  Company's  trade  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  give 
emplo|y  to  all  the  liong  merchants  ^  that  is»  all  rke  Homg  mercfaants  but 
mote  or  less  to  do  with  the  Company *s  ships  arriving. 

You  mean  a»tKrlkhi*4ioii|$  MiMfeHUMs  )^'!^e9^  «ke  secuHty  meiclMMt. 

Haite  thAse  Hong  mitnchaMs  anf  t>>^^^^  prittiefl|e  giifaa  to  tbeiYi^frbm 
the  Chinese  government,  with  respect  to  trade  f^**Tht  ^schishre  right  6t 
importing  or  exporting;  no  other  Chinese  can  import  orexpori^  except 
through  them. 


iK^r 


M 


''1^tfetAi«t«ppiy  to^elMde  with  BuropeM^  orfeMmllyf --^Wllb4)0 
Wnm^pmum.  •■-  ■   y     .- • 

Are  there  other  Chinese  merchants  resident  at  Canton  that  deal  with  the 
>Bairo^ii»?^4-^rhere«ane  Mhor  »ercfaants  that  trade  whh  the  luiropetts ; 
bat  wc  coMider  them  what  we  call  omtidb  meifchantab  and  diat  there  iaiio 
steurity  to  any  individiials  trading  with  them,  whereas  in  trading  with  the 
Udbff  mrehaab,  itlwe  ii  the  acairii!|r  ef  the  Uoog»  and  their  kinwA  Aft- 


.  v)  -,•  .  >  0^;  lime  outside  nercbants  deal  under  the  privilege  and  license  of  fjft 
Hong  merchants  ?— I  do  not  consider  that  to  be  exactly  the  case  ^  I  con- 
ceive^ if  I  purcbaie  •  quaaititf  df  teaafroch  te  6atiUi%neichint»  tkat  ^t- 
aid*  «iMn:hamii>  under  die.{iBe«m^of«pplyiaf  to  the  Hoog  oieffB^^ 

-    <'  p«sailri«lK«odriplh«leiso&jnlM,Mttie.. 

"'■•■  '  ^VW»tfit  oitiideinoiofaaataMkMsefalMdM  Hong  nerctertViiactiM 
'    ■  tor  wkif  ntf  Aifmma  ?>^Vt»|'  t^  m.  noly  the  needy  Hdftf  iiietchwit> 
«lw«ntkiein(ii4faea»t»Bhipoffi^>heicnafite|tbe^«int«gei^  ifatttlKy 
rw»i»e  tii>  datka  itawdia&lyr  fam  tha  19.       .      '7  \ ' '" 

Are  there  any  particular  ni&^^Jawt'&'regtitttldiii,  •tiliKil-ttyJteais. 
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mesc  with  respect  to  the  European  ships  when  they  arc  there,  as  tS  thehr   J 
^means  of  defence,  such  as  their  arms  being  deposite<i|  or  anjffT^^iof  pr6>  .J 

•caution  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  government? — 1  bAye.rijgJfters^ood- ^ 
formerly  the  guns  of  the  ships  used  to 'be  landed  ;  bttt4hal.i)as,jq^t,fj^^ti      •^^^'^ 
place  during  my  residence,  nor  during  the  memory  of  any  Jiivrog'pf|fi6on, 
I  believe. 


'       ■  ■  « » 


Does  the  Chinese  government  discover  in  f t&  f^^ulaticmft  My  {V>^rticu1ar 

degree  of  jealousy,  with  respect  to  the  Europeans  who  trade  tb^,?y^No 
doubt,  by  confining  them  to  particular  limits;  in  that  re^ctj^^'atji^a^usy 
may  be  said  to  be  observed. 


y*  ■  ■    . 


Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  regulations^  whatever  they  mighi;  b^^g.been^ 
are  now  materially  relaxed  towards  Europeans  ?— I  conceive  the  Europeans 
are  confined  to  the  same  indi?idQat}imtttittfvt»i'tlialith9]|  ip^pr^i  ^pcustomed 
to  be* 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  percei^'ng  whf^berr  tlbe^Bs^)^ 
Company  seem  to  stand  high,  or  otherwise^  in  tbe^toiifidfnQe  offth^^ines^ 
government  ?— 1  here  is  no  doubt  the  East-India  Company*6  representatives 
stand  very  Jiigh  in  the  estimation  of  the  Canton  merchants,  and  I  should 
suppose  in  the  opinion  of  the  goitertiti^itit*  ^^f  fr^kfr^'^prtigfii^^  with 
which  they  conduct  their  trade,  and  the  partrcular  good^^Moi|9f)l3»f  the 
gentlemen  in  their  service,      •  ,  %    . 

■■  ■'  •■'     ^    ■■■■■■'-   \»l:::f^  '  "I/. 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity;  iof  obsetVtog'^efbtt^ 
pany  stand  very  high  in  the  6pitri6h  of  the  Chinese,  ^^i^i^tiegard:  to'  com- 
mercial integrity  ?— No  doubt  X  have  fadd  that  o^porirantty, 'and  I  know 
the  Company's  bales  frequetitry'idrcul^  %ith6iU  ^sein 
from  the  regularity  with  which  the  business  is  traMMted^dand  i6iftl:nowa 
*from  the  description  of  the  supracargo  that  they  actually  contain  the  articles 
specified  ;  the  Company's  mark  is  establi^ihed^  -and  gfces  cam eimy  to  every 
*thing  they  deal  in,  and  a  preference  to  it.  -    -     ,'^a.  -.ir, 

Do  you  mean  that  thos^;^a1es  will  pdss  into  the  itvterior  pavts  Jift  China, 
ninder  the  sanction  of  the  Coirhjpfany^  martc;  td  l^cfcaiBidqrahfckiltrtwpe  from 
Canton  ? — I  consider  that  I  can  iH»tter  explain  what  Imean  by  the  relation 
•of  an  anecdote,  if  jt  is  not  takhig'ti|S|  tOQ'  itnidh  4^^9m  time'atfltiie  Com* 
miitee: — I  recollect  that  the  lati  ^^^^'^  M^lfitosll  cdixiinajldcdithe  Hin- 
dostan,  and  was  appointed  by  thi|C!oh1paiiy  to  attefidnpoal.ihe^eaibassy  ; 
he  expected  that  the  ship' h6  cOtomirlded^^oifid^'k^^ 
visiting  various  porta,  in  Cbiqa,  and  in  coDsequenqe  kiid  in. a  very  large  in- 

5  D  *^  '  >  vestment 
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/  B^kj    wstmoA  of  di^ent  articles  that  he  concchred  would  be  adapted  to  the 
£^-  Chinese  loark^t,  under  an  expectatioo  of  being  able  tosel!  them  at  a 

-X ^   greater  priLc  tUn  wch  aiticfes  sold  at  the  pott  of  Canton  ;  he  was  disa{> 

pointed  in  tb'i^  for  be  reiurmrd  to  Canton  without  being  able  to  sell  at  the 
different  ports  that  he  went  to«  any  individual  article  of  his  investment. 
Amosg  other  an -ii^e>  he  had  a  quantity  of  cloth,  and  cloth  being  generally 
confinci  :u:he  Cosspany^  trade,  he  could  not  appear  himself  to  sell  it;  he 
appilei  to  ISC  to  lake  it  into  my  custody  and  to  dispose  of  it  for  him  ;  the 
c!o:a,  as  I  \v^  informed  by  Captain  M'Intosh,  had  been  put  up  by  the 
C>  npa!^y*s  packets  in  this  countr}\  and  1  was extiemely  anxious  to  obtam 
for  h*a:  the  i^e^t  price  ;  to  my  great  surprise,  on  offering  it  to  Sv^veral  of  the 
n^ercha^s,  I  could  not  obtain  the  prime  cost,  i  was  anxious  to  obtain 
from  tiu*in  i  ve  reason^  and  at  last,  with  reluctance,  was  told  by  one  that 
he  had  n^d^Hib:  the  cloth  was;  ot  ihe  same  quality  as  the  Company *Sy  aiW 
>urh  as  I  had  rcpn^enieJ  it  to  be  in  all  respects,  but  that  it  wanted  one 
cx^eutbl  j^.ynt,  and  that  was  the  Company's  mark;  had  he  himself  been 
tv»  use  the  olo:h,  he  said  he  should  have  taken  it  upon  my  word,  but  as  it 
was  to  pas5i  iro.n  hand  to  hand»  without  the  Company's  mark,  no  person 
\vv^.ild  bciieve  him  that  it  was  of  the  quality  he  described  it  lobe* 

IX^s's  tl;at  mark  indicate  both  quality  and  measure;  what  sanction  d^cs 
the  luark  coawy,  what  sort  of  warranty? — It  warrants  it  to  be  of  the 
tinentss  the  Company *s  cloth  generally  is,  and  that  the  bale  contains  so 
many  pieces,  and  each  piece  so  many  yards. 

IX^  yon  know  whether  any  other  European  traders,  of  any  description, 
have  e'xvr  arrlvcil  at  in^^piring  that  degree  of  contidcnce  that  their  mark 
alt^ne  >houid  |>aw  current,  as  a  true  indication  of  quality  and  contents  of 
pAokngt^?— I  wouhl  say,  generally,  that  the  supracargoes  of  other  fpreign 
iSMHj><\mo:i  i^ttthl^»hed  there  are,  in  general,  men  of  respectability  and 
^tHul  eUwnietcr,  and,  of  course,  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  with 
the  Chuie^o:  but  1  iJo  not,  of  my  own  knowledge,  know  of  any  particular 
MihrleH  ihiU  have  the  same  confidence ;  I  know  that  a  chest  of  opium,  with 
the  l\im|>i\uyViAark,  will  pass  in  the  same  way  as  a  bale  of  cloth. 

IXi  x'tMt  kn^>w  any  other  instance  of  an  equal  degrceof  confidence?— 
(h^n^'valtv  !^i)€nking,  I  should  say  not,  certainly;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
^l^h  ti«M  to  bi^  understood  to  cast  any  reflections  upon  any  other  comjia- 

\\\v^  hv  nnv  means. 

« 

;\  V^  Vnii  of  <ft)inion  that  the  Chinese  trade  is  carried  on  as  between  the 
I  hhivM^  \m\  thi«  country,  better  through  the  medium  of  the  East  Iiulia 

Company^ 
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Company,  than  it  oould  through  any  otfwr' possible  medium  ^-^I'ltm    DanieHiali^ 
ilecicfedly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  inponible  to  cany  on  th« '  hitefvMne        J^'J. 
between  thiB  countiy  and  China  to  a  greater  advanta^  than  it  i*ab»  eAitied  *-^ — y-  '-J 
on  through  the  medium  d  the  Company ;  and  I  givCi  u  my  rCTSOh,  Vblfe 
systematic  rc^larity  with  which  the  Company's  concettiif  are  cobdlicl^  { 
t^  regular  dispatch  of  their  ships  fiom  this  tx/antvf  insares  their  anivat 
at  the  proper  seasons  in  China ;  the  aid  the  Company  derive  fifvhr  their 
resident  supracargoes;  gentlemen  who  have  grown  up  from  yddtij  tor'AtHff 
hood  in  their  service,  and  wh«,  from  their  being  in  the  habit  of  boldttit 
fi%quent    consultations    in    the    season    of   business   with  the'- 'Hi^ng.' 
merchants,  obtain  every  information  that  is  neceasaiy  to  regulate  ^^vc. 
imports.  .  ■  ■  '■   ■■'■■ ' 

1%  it  of  essential  importance  in  the  condnct'of  a 
that  the  import  should  be  thus  regulated  ^— No  don 

seasons ;    there  is  a  particular  season   of  bosines!  , 

imports,  in  many  cases,  would  remain  till  the  folio 

You  have  stated  your  belief  that  the  Chinese  trade  liould  hot  be  carrmi 
on  to  more  advantage  for  this  country  than    it  is  through  the  .n^ediuiq  ^ 
the  jBast  India  Company;  according  to  the  best  of  your' CTWrveo^^da,;^ 
yon  believe,  that  it  conld  possibly  be  carried  on  so  welt  throtagh,a,ny  ^to^,.^, 
given  medium?— I  do  not  think  it  could  posnbly  becarriedopsq  Veil '  , 
through  any  otlier  given  medium,  because  I  regard  the  principal  scB^fe 
from  this  country,  as  woollens ;  and  that  the  trade  between  t^i^  Cf^^nt^ 
as  carried  on  by  the  Company,  is  at  present  a  forced  trade  i  that,  is,  jtba,^,^,^ 
no  individuals  fitting  out  a  ship  in  the  port  of  London^  could,  jof^^.^^/'. 
with  woollens,  or  any  articles  of  that  description  saleablq  .at^^^ton,  ,9|94  .i^ 
sell  them  there  at  an  advanced  price.  .     ''    ~'_     r',  „., 

Favour  the  Committee  with  some  account  of  the 'ij(t}gres8,^,fli|,iil^j,|j 
woollen  trade  by  the  East-India  Company;  you  reobllect, ,it  y^'bef^ jtV&a  ; 
much  smaller  than  it  is  now?— I  recollect  it  ih  the  year  iisiii,  pb^q  it,  . 
was  much  smaller  than  it  is  now.  '  7  - 

Can  yon  state  the  proportions?—!  cannot  from  my  i»W\tiK»wteigfi'^j(, , 
have  understood  that  the  trade  has  been  increased  from  tf  Uttle  m^'^w^; 
XlOO.OOO  in  the  year  1793,  to,  it  tlie  present  period,  an  expoctnet^^ly/i^C;  ' 
a  million,  and  I  attribute  that  to  leveral  circumstances:  indepen()cntly'of 
my  situation  there,  I  traded  to  Canton  from  17/7  ,to  IJBr  ;  ,1  ifafe,(d^dy/'i 
stated,  that  I  ^ttHbUte  it  very  indch  to!  the  rcguIaritK  and^f^P^Hfti 
loanoer  to  whieh  itia  tearried  on ;  the  period  from  'l|93'to  the  presmt 
S  D  a  p3rio<| 


i?ai^«lvfi^f^v^uffcri<»l^hM  |j»4n  parfw  in  thai  oertoB  tbbi^ir«» 

*".q.p'j     beeili*iM^uAjd'ffor«^^he  port  of  Gaaiton,  the  French,   the  Dateh;  tft# 
"iJanes  and  Swedes,  all  of  whom  imported  woollens  and  European  mantf- 
&ct(ires,  more  or  less. 


I .  »■ 


Y^\i  fctoV*  started,  that  to  some  extent  the  export  tradis  of  thi&  couiVt^jry 
through  the  meditim  of  the  East  India  Company,  was  a  forced  t^adeV' 
whatd<^'y6li  ineirl  by  that  ?  -I  mean  by  a  forced  trade,  as  I  have  ah^aldv ' 
stated,  that  no  person  fitting  out  a  ship  from  hence,  and  loading  her  ^tn* 
woollens,  would  be  able  to  sell  at  a  profit. 

Iri  What  v^ay  has  the  East  India  Company  induced  the  Chinese  to  bu)^' 
thos^'woolletis?— Their  trade  is  divided  into  shares,  to  the  best  of  my 
recdll^ibtii  aind  tliosie  Hoitg  merchants  have  the  opportunity  of  sum^fy- 
iog  thd^t  t^^s  th^  take  most  cloth  ;  I  do  not  meart  by  that  to  say,  that  it- 
is  a  hUiUit  6f  so  taahy  bales  of  cloth  for  so  many  chests  of  tea. 

Do  yon  iheati  tb  iay,  that  the  supracargoes  regulate  their  prices  of  tetr, 
in  Some  measure,  according  to  the  quantity  of  cloth  the  Hong  merchants 
wiiri>jiiy  *^---The  Company's  import  of  woollens  is  divided  into  shares,  and^ 
the  tloi^  merchant  that  takes  the  greater  number  of  shares  of  the  cloth^ 
has  Ml^'^Wef  niimber  of  shares  in  the  export  trade. 

Is^tliJiyt  regular  rule  observed,  in  order  to  encourage  the  Hong  merchant 
to  tal^e  9,  quantity  of  cloth  r — There  is  a  considerable  discretionary  po^ver 
in  m^  br^a^^^       the  committee  of  supracargoes,  and  I  do  not  suppose* 
they.tel  <j^^?y  ^^neral  rule,  they  are  governed  by  discretion  in  their  pur-  " 

chases  and  sales. 

« 

i^tl^^jsijretion,  in  its  operation,  held  out  a  material  encouragement 
t^  <f ifi! »^p<!EW  W  to  buy  the  woollens  of  this  country  ? — No  doubt, 

I  concei^^g,^it,^ias;  those  who  take  the  greatest  quantity  of  woollens  will ' 
have  miost  teas  taken  from  them. 


IfJIlfj^jini^^^        V^Qng  merchant  understand  that  it  ii 
of  ^(mi^tXtfUy,  ii^         will  take  the  woollens  of  this 


is  expected,  as  a  sprt 
i  country,  if  the  teas  ^ 
are  Sought  of  hitn  to  any  material  extent  r— I  believe,  if  the  Company**  * 
documents  were  referred  to,  it  would  be  fotind  that  the  trade  is,  in  a 
g^'^J'ik^^^^  rPS^'^'^^d  ^^^^  season  to  season,  and  that  they  contract  for  a  * 
qua^^^Q^  jvwUens  and  ^quantity  of  cafnjets,  and  ^he,a^^;n^  of  th^ 
res^nft  s^t?M;aygoe3  is  gijeat ;  frpo)  tho39  cpnsuttatio^s^^  |pab1^;  l^em  ' 
to  i^i^ate  their  trade  by  a  correspondence  with  the  oommitt^e  of  corfe* 

spondence 
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spondmce  ia  this  country,  and  the  repr^^ntationr  of  the  $fipl»^ 

I  copiceive,  paid  attention  to  by  the  ooipmitjtee  pf  coiTf spoh^deiiclr  i|fi>tfaii!i , kI     Esqip?^ 
country;  I  speak  of  the  effect.  ^/  j    ;•         jv. 

The  effect  of  this  has  been  the  encouragement  of  the  Hong  merchants 
to  purchase  the  woollens  of  this  country?— No  doubt ;  and  the  policy  ;jOl^ 
the  Company  has  been,    I  presume^    such   ais  to  ba^e  a ,  tange  ■  Mock^  - . r 
so  as  to  prevent  any  individual  importing  woollens    and  s^lli^g  tljiema^-n^/- 
an  advance. 


n 

'v 


According  to  the  best  of  your  judgment,  as  a  merchant^  did  the  Gonv* 
pany  sell  those  woollens,  looking  a  little  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  history  ! 
of  it,  to  a  loss  or  to  a  profit? — In  the  earlier  part,  I  do  not  cpnceiye  the  .  ;. 
Company  were  regulated  by  the  same  policy  exactly,  as  I  now  perceiy?f\,  ,;y^ 
they  are^  I  judge  of  the  effect  when  their  iinporjts  w,ere  ^maU;  n^v  4wht  ^,,,; 
they  would  have  greater  advantage,  in  proportion,  from  9^, smaller  quantity  ^^; 
than  they  have  from  the  sale  of  a  larger ;  their  object  has  been,  I  con- 
ceive,  very  plainly,  to  force  the  sale  of  woollens  as  I  have  d^scribQd.        f[ 


^'•y  i)k 


o5 


Do  you  mean  by  forcing  it,  that  they  subjected  themselves  .to  apy  degr^r^  ^ , 
of  loss,  rather  than  not  press  the  article  ? — I  mean  most  distinctly,  by.   .'. 
forcing  it,   to  say  this;  it  has  always  been  an  object  to  have  a  .^uSiitjtjr,,^ 
there,  that  they  should  never  know  the  want  of  the  articles.  *^ 

The  Hong  merchants  themselves  are  persons  of  suificierit'rtipitar^ 
enable  them  to  keep  the  woollens  by  the  ii  for  a  considerable  time  ?-*-$otftfe 
of  them  arc,  and  some  are  not ;  the  wealthy  Hong  merchants  Have" k<yt;*|* 
woollens  for  several  years,  while  the  more  needy  hav^  been  glad'to  ms-^^'/*' 
pose  of  them  at  a  very  inferior  price  indeed.  '^^'^*  ^i>'^i.iiO 

Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  Hong  ni^himfg^hiBrV^ 
disposed  of  their   woollens  above  prime  cost,  or  at  a  loss^  Of  howr^'l?  ''| 
have  known  that  they  have  sold  them  considerably  under  prime  cds't,-'  *''^^* 

Will  the  Hong  merchants  run  that  risk,  in  order  to  h^ye  soi  oi  ^ 
nity  of  selling  their  teas  to  such  a  customer  as  the  Compaii^  ^— Na^^*^ 
tliey  know  they  must  each  take  a  certain  quantity  of  Wo<wfitti|r;'it^  AW^    ' 
to  enable  them  to  sell  a  quantity  of  teas  to  the  Company*   /'  '  ^'  .:»'<»i  ':>:« 

If  the  Company  were  to  cease  to  press  the  purchase  of  British  1*b6#eWf?'' I: 
in  this  way,  could  individual  traders  in  this  country;  do^  y^ kp^^iM^y^ 
if  the  trade  were  opened,  effect  such  a  tale  of  theaal-^  4t»titmiVo^  ifwit^^ 
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Daniel  Beate,    trade' were  opened,  the  export  of  woollens  from  this  country  to  China 
Esq.  would  immediately  diminish ;  because  no  merchant  would  take  a  quantity 

^    •m"^i f..  ^f  Helena  upon  the  chance  of  telling  them  .again,  and  at  a  loss,  if  he    . 

had.  the  option  of  receiving  money  instead  of  woollens  ;  and  individuals, 
.     _  exporting  froin  this  country,   if  they  found  any  difficulty  in  the  sale  of 

their  woollens  at  Canton,  upon  another  speculation  to  that  country  would 
avoid  taking  woollens,  and  would  take  dollars. 

Do  you  think  that  the  diminution  of  the  sale  of  woollens  from  thil 
country  to  China,  under  the  circumstances  of  an  open  trade,  would  be 
material } — I  have  no  floubt  it  would  be  very  material,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  described. 

Has  the  eflfect  of  the  connection  between  the  Hong  merchants  and  tho 
Company  been  to   establish  an  uniform  price  of  tea,  or  nearly  so  r-^l'hft  . 
operation  of  the  Company's  resident  supra-cargoes  has  been  to  keep  domi . 
the  prices  of  the  teas  delivered  to  the  Company ;  lam  speakiiifrnow  frooi  >- 
meiDory  merely ;  and  I  think,   in  the  period  of  five-and  thirty  ycara 
that  1  have  known  China,  the  advance  of  the  price  on  t^  has  been  very  - 
small. 

State  to  die  Committee  to  what  you  impute  this  non-advance  of  price  ?  . 
—1  impute  it  to  the  operation  of  the  Company's  snpra  cargoes  resorting 
to  iheir  former  contracts  from  year  to  year,  and  watching  with  great  jet- 
lousy  any  advance  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  :  the  next  reason  is,  that  the 
Company  are  the  purchasers  of  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  tea  exported  from 
Canton.  .  ( ) 

Do  you  mean,  that  the  Company,  from  the  magnitude  of  their  puivi' 
chase,  and  the  authority  of  their  station,  have  been  able  thus  to  keep 
down  the  |>rice  of  tea  ?— I  mean  to  say  this  most  distinctly,  thatthe-pup* 
cbasc  of  the  Company's  teas  being  made  by  one  committee,  on  one  hand^' 
if  I  oiay  8D  term  it,  has  tended  to  keep  down  the  price  c^  teas,  and  wiH ' 
continue  to  keep  it  down  while  it  so  remains ;  but  }i'  the  Conij»ny*s  trade 
were  .thrown  open,  and  instead  of  one  committee  being  the  iierchaser-  ef 
four-fifths  of  the  tea  exported  from  Canton,  there  were,  &*  there  would'     " 
be  at  least,  eighty  purchasers,  because  I  conceive  there  would  be  eighty 
ship4,  where  there  are  now  only  twenty  ;  in  that  ca>e,  tlte.pricea  tS  <tcm'  -  ^ 
woul  I    immediately  msterially  advance,  for  this  plain  reusot),  a  snpra- 
cargo.of  one  ship  would  be  induced  to  give  a  higher  pric^  iif  .order  to'llava   ■ 
A  fiarticular  chop  of  teas  (chop  signifying  a  mark);  another  would  be  in- 
duced togive  ahigher  price,  in  order  to  secttre  fip  iif|fg9pj|i^4fidi^Mii^l 
/,. ■..'■'■  '■' hirijii'-'' 


'•  ""/tlM 
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his  ship;   another  pr6bal>ly,  from  tiiij  partic^lap  ijiwriinwlcinoei ^(te*r  "Darnel  Bemt, 
which  he  was  tradinf^  Would  be  uiider  the  oecessi^yoPginiig^fthi^het  -'       Esq.     ^  ^ 
price,  from  requiring  credit;  and  when  onc^  high  prices  wi^ee«t«blisn*tfy  *  ^ 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  bring  them  back,  a&  the  Chinese  would  alv^js'' 
quote  the  last  high  price  he  had  obtained  from  one  raptia  ^earp^vW ^' 
next  person  coming  to  purchase  of  him. 


( ■  < '' 


,. .'      ^M-.^:    ;.  v/  ox  : 


Describe  more  particularly  what  you  mean  by  the  word  chb^^,  in  yortK^ 
last  answer?— By  the  word  chop,  I  meaa  the  CbinesefDark  indicatfng*i^  ^'^ 
particular  growth   of  teas,  containing  a  quantity  of  tea  of  loneiiuife^jiif "' 
quality  in  a  number  of  chests  all  of  one  chop  or  mark. 


What  other  leading  article  of  British  maDXifaet,are  is  saccessftittflS*-^    ' 
ported  from  this  country  to  Cannon ?-^Lead,  tin,  camlets,  which  4re^^(- 
considered  apmong  woblleris ;  the  Company  do  not  trad<!  insmaWif  article^;'  '^* ' 
they  leave  them  to  their  commanders  and  o$cers,  who  have  a certiMtt      • 
portion  of  the  tonnage  on  board  each  ship,  and  earry  out  such  articles  W^ 
are  sdited,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  Cbii^se  market.  jr* 

Are  the  commanders  and  officers  at  liberty  to  carry  out  lead  and' tmr^ 
Yes ;  but  not  woollens. 

Do  yen  think,  if  the  trade  were  opened^  the  quantity  would  be  it^^^'y 
terially  decreaeedP-^I  do.  a.  rrac.  J 

Do  you  think  that  which  was  exported  under  the  circumstances  of  an  ^ 
open  trade  would  fetch  as  good  prices  as  that  now  exported  by  theEa^ 
India  Company  ? — I  have  already  stated^  that  were  the  trade  thrown  Open/^,^ 
the  quantity  pf  woollens  exported  would  very  sensibly  dimittfshi  bfeckiise  ^'^  .'^ 
I   am  veiy  sensible  that  the  trade  the  Company  now  carry  on,  \i  afbrcfecT''^  J 
trade;  1   conceive  that  any  private  merchaht  carrying  out  a '^(iidntity^tiif  ^   '- 


only. 

Do  the  Hong  merchants  act  so  far  in^ connection:  as  to  make  it^'iii^fi\!t^  ^|j»o^/ 

monopoly  of  trade  among  themselves  r— No,  by  no  means,  ewk^y^^riiiiriiV^'^'^'*^^ 
governed  by  his  own  individual  interest.  :;L.^;^if^s  ^ 

Each   Hong  merchant  traldea  as  much  as  he  can  for  himself? — Na 
doubt. 

Bat 
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^  Di  nid  BcaUj     •  But  no  other  person,  without  their  sanction  or  permission  ?— -Certainly 
Es']-  not;  they  cannot  import  our  manufactures,  nor  can  they  purchase  but 

under  the  sanction  of  his  chop  or  licence. 

Supposing  a  large  number  of  persons  at  tlie  market,  do  you  think  that 
would  lead  to  any  deterioration  of  quality  ? — Most  undoubtedly  ;  the  de* 
terioration  of  quality  would  be  very  considerable,  from  the  want  of  judg- 
ment in  the  persons  purchasing ;  at  present,  the  Company  have  the  ad- 
vantage, not  only  of  their  own  resicfent  supra-cargoes,  but  they  are  also 
assisted  by  a  tea-inspector,  a  gentleman  conversmt  in  the  tea  trade  in  this 
country ;  and  no  teas  are  received  from  the  Hong  merchants  and  shipped 
on  board  the  Company^s  ships  on  the  Company's  account  but  what  un- 
dergo a  very  rigid  inspection  from  this  gentleman. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  Chinese  are  that  sort  of  people,  that  when  deaU 
ing  with  Englishmen  not  so  conversant  with  the  business,  they  would 
take  advantage  of  their  want  of  judgment,  anci  materially  lower  theqnm* 
lity  of  the  teas?  —  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  when  the  Company  trrst 
sent  out  nil  inspector  to  Canton,  for  the  purpose  of  ins))ecting  the  teas; 
the  advantage  they  derived  from  that  im^pector  was,  that  he  immediately 
classed  the  teas,  and  he  distinguished  those  chops  that  were  of  a^particu* 
lar  quality,  and  those  that  were  of  an  inferior  ;  those  that  were  of  an  in- 
ferior he  rejei*ted  altogether,  on  account  of  their  false  package,  and  they 
were  subsequently  purchased  at  an  abatement  of  about  one  third  of  the 
price  ;  1  do  conceive  this  had  the  effect  of  making  the  Chinese  morecir- 
cuinsix;ct  in  (he  package  of  their  teas;  and  that  the  delivery  of  teai  to  the 
Company  always  takes  place  of  a  superior  quality. 


Doyou  recollect  what  description  of  purchasers  those  teas. met  with  ?— 
They  were  sent  to  this  country,  under  the  denomination  of  superior 
h}  son  skins. 

Do  you  think  the  high  prices  you  suppose  the  open  trade  would  mdoce, 
might  also  induce  material  admixture  or  deterioration  of  the  article^  in 
order  to  bring  down  the  pr'ce  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  present  prieea  ?-— 
1  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  an  open  trade  to  China  would  tend  to  deterio- 
rate the  q\iality  of  teas ;  for  they  would  no  longer  undergo  the  rigkl  in- 
s]>cction  they  now  do  (mm  the  Company. 

1  Jo  you  think  they  would  deteriorate  them  to  bring  them  down  an  at  to 
meet  (lie  convenience  of  all  the  parehaieri  at  loar  pricef  ?*^i  tbinliitkiay 
that  there  would  not  be  so  much  attention  paid  to  tiie  package  of  the  laM^ 

•od 
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«0d  the  teas  would  be  deteriorated  in  quality  in  consequence  of  their  not  ^^'"f'  Beale^ 
Trttfei*g6ing  the  »ttfein^  tMey  tiw  do.  -    )  •-   ^r?  fuil       Sr'^  Wl'-^X 

Do  you  think  they  would  be  tempted  under  audi  circun>8(tftWShi.:in 
order  to  meet  purchasers  at  a  low  price,  to  mix  any  other  drug  or  vegeta- 
ble with  tea  >-^Thcy  certainly  would  mix  the  teas,  and  would  ia^lppack 
them,  as  I  before  «ated.  -         »-       ;  -■     r 

Would  any  material  deterioration  mak:e  a  difference  in  the  wholcsqtpc- 
uess  of  the  article  ?-*-That  I  cannot  say ;  one  cannot  say  what  they  wpuld 
strbsthiite.  **'  .       r 

Do  you  apprehend  substitution  would  follow  this  open  trade  ?— I  h^vc 
already  stated,  that  a  consequence  of  an  open  trade  would  be  adpteiipra- 
tion  in  the  quality  of  the  teas  ;  the  Company  now  hare'  the  refusaf  of  all 
ihtf  best  tear  that  come  tothc  market;  all  the  best  teas  arriving  at  Gjmton, 
are  now  tendered  to  the  Company. 

'  Sinceyour  acquaintance  with  Canton,  can  you  qay,  v^hether  either  by 
the  Company  themselves^  or  their  comnmnders  or  officers,  every  degree 
of  enterprize  has  been  used  to  increase  the  exports  of  this  cpuntiy  in 
British  manufactures .? — I  have  no  doubt  of.it;  for  iri  cv^ry  Copipany's 
ahip  going  from  thiscountry,  I  believe  there  is  to  the  extent  ^..^Jif  ^bout 
ninety  tons  allotted  to  the  commanders  and<  officers  of  the  ship,. which 
they  fill  up  in  any  manner  they  please,  except  with  wooUenSt  .  , 

In  th6  course  of  years,  and  in  those  assorted  cargoes^  h^s  .eveTy  ra- 
tional attempt  been  made  to  increase  the  export  of  British  manlif^ctjpres 
to  China  ? — I  am  satisfied  every  experiment  has  been  made,  attd  iscon- 
tihualiy  making  by  the  commanders  and  officers  of  the  Cor^panj^  ships 
who  are  men  of  considerable  enterprize  j  and  if  any  articles  were. 4a|lf  able 
in  Canton,  they  would  carry  them  out,  .   -  ,,  .^.,j 

Do  you  apprehend^  that  opening  the  trad^tp  Chinfi  .wpyld^iTjif^erially 
increase  the  Chinese  consumption  of  British.  manufaQit;ure^7r-fi^.^  de- 
gree whatever,  in  my  humble  opiaion  ;  I  do  not  think  th^,.)C4)ip(^^.f|rc  to 
be-induoed  to^wear  buckler,  or  to  9196  kpi^ef- and  forks  ;  j[..q^a^.,||]|y{that 
•ortof  answer  to  state.^  that  tbcir  habits  are  fixixL  .  .    .    .... 

•'     '  •  •■■''''■•  J     ^  ;  i-  i 

"■■''  '  '       ■'".•         "'      •      f  '      **i'      -t'li/i^ 

Do  you  mean,  that  from  the  nxed  habits  of  their  life  ana  their  gener.1I 
character,  you  wertild  epterUin  no  hope  pfiucr^sinj^tji^c.expprtpf  ^ritish 
manuiaeturea^  under,  the  oirpum^to^c^  of  a;(i  qpea  ,tr^.^-^i  C9A9pive, 
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Daniel  Hcale.  that  theprivilcge  affiirded  of  ninety  tons  in  each  ship,  filled  up  hj  th«: 
kM\.  ((HiiiinndLTs  ami  officers  gives  every  opportunity  uf  experiment  that  can 

■~-*-^ '     be  iiiiKlo  from  this  country  to  China. 

Have  thosf  csperitiients  been  made,  in  point  of  fact,  more  or  Icm 
duriii:;the  numh^-r  ol' years  you  have  resided  at  Canton' — Every  year  there 
is  siinn:  iiciv  article  atlempttd  to  be  carried  out,  which  turns  out  favour- 
abk-,  or  ctUeritise. 

Can  you  state  wha  articles  of  Biltish  manufacture  wereconsumed  by 
the  natives  of  the  Eastern  Islands  ? — I  should  not  suppose  th  ^t  the  natircf 
the  Eastern  hlaiiib  consume  any  artii  les  of  Britttth  inanufactu  c. 

Do  tiiey  use  coarse  cutlery  ? — Coarse  cutlery,  Malay  luiives  as  they  are 
called  ;  hut  thow  articles  art:  geuerdlly  carried  out  to  Bengal ;  and  the 
trade  to  the  Eastern  Islands  is  cairied  on  from  Bengal ;  1  once  had  a  ship 
myself  engaged  in  it,  she  carried  nothing  but  opium.and  dollars. 

Having  been  engaged  in  that  trade  yourself,  did  you  adventure  upon- 
articlcs  of  British  manufacture  t)  the  Eastern  Islands? — Most  ccrtainlj 
not ;  nothing  hut  opium  and  dollars. 

Why  did  you  forbear  such  an  experiment  as  that  ? — From  the  certai-  ty 
almost  of  not  making  any  pro6t  by  it ;  the  ship  1  allude  to,  was  cafted-' 
the  Enterprizc,  commanded  by  Captain  Elmore. 

If  you  had  thought  that  British  manufactures  would  6nd  a  market  in 
the  Eastern  Islands,  had  you  the  means  of  ex,  orting  such,  either  from 
India  or  this  country  ? — trom  this  country,  most  certainly,  1  had  not  the 
means ;  because  the  ship,  to  which  1  allude,  was  fittedout  io  the  port  of 
Bengal. 

If  you  had  not  been  disposed  to  make  the  adventure  in  British  mani^ 
factures,  could  you  have  obtained  the  articles  ? — I  have  no  doubt,  that 
in  the  port  of  Calcutta,  British  articles  might  have  been  procured,  if  they 
were  desirable ;  but  they  were  not. 


Can  yoo  slate  any  other  article  of  British  manufactare  but  c 
It'ry,  the  Eastern  Islands  take? — 1  realty  cannot;  and  1  ahiH  luppoM 
coarse  cutlery  is  in  very  small  quantities,  hardly  worth  sending;  piece- 
^ds  for  the  turbans,  and  for  the  comberbanda  of  the  manufacture  oT 
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Bengal,  are  also  exported;  but  the  aWp I    rfeirt,  oarried   notbifiebat  ihltM'^*a^^ 

opiiim  &nd  dollars.  ***^ 

When  you  speak  of  articles  for  turbans,  you  speak  of  Indian  manu- 
factures i — Yes  ;  the  articles  made  in  Bengal. 

Do  the  natives  of  those  islands  manufacture  themselves  such  articles  6f 
dress  as  they  wear  f — I  cannot  say  ;  I  should  suppose  that  the  Malays  (Jo 
not  manufacture  themselves^  to  any  extent 

Their  wants  in  point  of  dress  are  very  limited,  are  they  not? — ^\''ery 
limited  indeed  ;  they  merely  wear  something  round  the  waist,  and  a  tuf* 
ban  round  the  head. 

Do  you  know  whether  they  manufacture  their  own  cresses, or  side  arms? 
— I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  should  think  they  do. 

According  to  your  general  knowledge  and  experience  as  merchant 
and  agent,  do  you  believe  that,  in  case  of  an  open  trade,  there  would  be 
room  for  any  mcreased  export  of  British  manufactures  to  the  Eastern  Is- 
lands?— I  should  think  not. 

Supposing  the  trade  thus  opened,  and  that  every  subject  of  the  United 
Kingdom  had  access  to  the  eastern  seas,  is  it  your  opinion  that,  with 
proper  and  previous  arrangements,  and  supposing  tea  to  be  the  object  of 
the  adventurer,  he  could  get  supplied  in  those  seas  without  going  to  Can-  • 

ton  f — By  proper  arrangements,  he  might  have  any  quantity  of  teas. 

In  what  way  would  they  obtain  this  supply? — Many  country  ships 
return  from  the  port  of  Canton  without  any  cargo  whatever;  and  those 
ships  might  take  any  quantity  of  tea ;  a  previous  arrangement  would  in- 
duce them. 

The  question  refers  to  [larties  who  might  be  prohibited  from  going  pJ^ 
solutely  to  Canton  ;  supposing  those  seas  to  be  open  to  all  the  subjects  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  such  being  the  object  of  the  adventurer,  could  not 
he  get  supplied  with  teas  ? — ^The  Portuguese  from  Macao  might  export 
teas  in  any  quantity. 

Through  this  medium,  English  country  private  ships  might  be.sup-: 

plied  from  the  Eastern  Islands  ? — Yes,  doubtless;  a  considerable  export 

miglit  also  take  place  in  Chinese  junks  to  Batavia;  there  are  at  present 

5  E  3  ,f.vj 
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J9^e?  B^e,  five  jutiks  saH  annually  from  the  port  <)f  Amoy  to  Batavia ;  and  I  afft  i^^ 
^  3^^^.  the  emigration  upon  these  junks  amounts  to  .i^Ot '0  Chinese  every  year  j; 

^       '"^'^ ^    there  are  y>ove  40,00()  Chinese  estabhshed  in  Batavia  and  its  dependencies;. 

and  these  Chinese  junks  supply  them  with  tea  and  other  articles  ;  but  if-' 
tea  were  once  made  an  article  dcs  rable  to  be  purchased  at  Batavia,  I  am^ 
satisfied  it  might  be  made  an  article  of  supply  nearly  as  cheap,  on  accounts 
of  the  duties  and  charges  of  shipping  ofH 

The  duties  laid  on   the  export  of  tea  by  the  Chinese  government  are^ 
very  considerable,  are  they  not  ? — I  cannot  state  the  duties  precisely  per*^ 
pecul ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  they  are  much  less  upon  the  ejcpor- 
tation  of  tea  by  a  Chinese  junk  than  upon  the  exportation  by  an  Euro- 
pean ship. 

What  is  the  reason,  the  one  being  native  and  the  other  foreign  ?— The 
one  being  native;  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Chinese  government  them- 
stdves  encourafTc  any  foreign  trade  by  the  Chinese  ;  and  I  have  been  told 
every  junk  saihng  from  China,  though  bound  for  Batavia,  makes  what 
the  French  call  a  proc^s-verbal,  stating  that  they  have  been  driven  outto 
sea,  making  out  a  story  to  (it  the  cai>e. 

Are  the  Chinese  duties  so  considerable  as  would  induce  speculators  to* 
evade  them,  in  the  case  of  an  open  trade,  and  lay  in  their  teas  through 
the  medium  of  Chinese  junks,  or  Portuguese,  or  any  qther  irregular  me- 
dium ? — The  trade  at  present  with  Europeans  is  confined  to  the  port  of 
Canton  :  these  junks  do  not  go  from  the  port  of  Canton,  but  from  tlia 
port  of  Amoy,  where  I  do  conceive  the  export  duties  would  be  consider- 
ably less  than  from  the  port  of  Canton,  and  the  charges  of  transhipment 
from  the  one  port  to  the  other  would  be  less. 

Spe^iking  as  a  British  merchant,  and  looking  to  an  open  trade  in  those 
seas,  and  adding  the  British  duty  of  ninety-five  per  cent,  to  those  duties- 
which  you  ih'uU  would  be  avoided  in  China,  do  you  think  that  this  uni- 
versal access  to  the  eastern  seas  wx>uld  induce  smuggling  as  aa  enterprize 
or  adventure  upon  the  part  of  those  who  should  have  access  to  them  ?— 
1  have  no  doubt  teas  might  be  procured  with  the  greatest  facility  in  the 
manner  I  have  described  ;  but  were  I  engaged  in  a  smuggling  transaction 
of  this  kind,  I  shodd  not  go  that  way  to  work,  I  should  nol^WJpIoy  those 
means,  1  shojjd  employ  an  American. 

,  Dp  any  means  or  medium  occur  tp  you,  through  wjiifjfe  JtBritis^i  ad- 
venturer might  then  extensively  smuggle  tpas  ? — I  do  ccH)iGeive^  t^t  unless 

some 


smoB  regulation  Ukes  places  to  prtsvent  thj^  export  erf  tees  injowintry  shipe     -?^'4x^^i 
feom  Canton^  tea  may  be  from  thence  exported  and  deposited  io  vwipiw  i^- 

places  in  the  course  of  their  voyage  from  China  to  the  ports  to  which  tbty 
belongs 

Do  you  mean  that  they  would  be  deposited,  for  the  purpose  oi  .bjaing 
met  with  by  such  adventurers  as  you  have  described  ?:— If  an  arrange- 
ment of  that  kind  took  place,  no  doubt  teas  might  be  had  in  that  way  in 
any  quantities,  exported  in  the  country  ships  sailing  from  Canton  tO'  }Jom- 
bay  i  they  would  pass  Malacca,  Penang,  the  Port  of  Tringany,.aad  might 
deposit  tea  there,  and  in  innumerable  other  ports.  .    .j 

Is  Manilla  a  place  or  station  peculiarly  favourable  for  a  speculation  of 
that  kind  ? — No  doubt,  there  are  Portuguese  ships  and  Spanish  ships  that 
trade  from  Manilla  to  Macao,  and  Macao  to  Manilla^  and  in  those'ihips  • 
teas  might  be  exported  to  any  amount.  >  ■     i  . 

.'    *> 
Manilla  is  so  siti^ated  that  they  can  go  and  come  in  all  statues  or  statg^s* 
of  the  mon^ooh  ?-^Ye&,  1  think  they  can. 

Supposing  the  ♦^radc  thus  to  be  opened,  J^nd  that  low  priced  teas  were  the 
object  or  the  adventurer,  do  you  not  apprehend  that  the  Chinese,  or  .those 
that  should  trade  from  the  place  you  have  described,  would  adulterate  the 
t^a  lo  such  a  degree  as  to  meet  the  purchaser's  price,  if  he  insisted. uppiij  a  - 
low  and  cheap  kind  ? — 1  have  no  doubt  teas  may  be  had  of  any  pripe^  V 

From  the  circumstances  of  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  of  adukcriaftion*?— • 
No  doubt.  !    * 

What  do  the  Americans  export  to  Carvton,  for  in^^tance?— The  Aniencans 
are  not  manufacturers,  and,  ot  course,  they  export  a»  small  quantity  of 
ginseng ;  some  few  beaiver  skins  1  have  seen  exported  by  American' shins, 
and  dollars..  '. 

They  export  very  little  manufactures  ?— They  are^  not  tti^nufactiirefe,  and 
of  course  they  do  not  export  manufactures;  there  have  been,  inskahcef  of 
ships  fitting  out  from  this  identical  port  of  [.ondon,  with  manulTactures;  aricj, 
proceeding  to  Cianton  ;  but  the  speculation  has  turned  out  so  diiiadvan- 
tageous  that  they  did  not  repeat  it,  and  therctore  they  are  content' tb  take 
dollars,  and  purchase  silks,  nankeens  and  teas,  with  those  dollars.        ■' 

_  -     4 

Do  the  Portuguese  export  their  manufactured  coramoditi^  (iitvi  Mum 

'■'■■:■•   cirg'o?— - 
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/f^ife,   cargo/ >^T  rarinot  -say  exactly;  the  Portuguese  cany  a  quantity  of  snuff 
E<iq..  fi  om  the  Brazils ;  I  believe  they  have  no  other  manufactured  articles. 
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According  to  your  experience,  the  East-India  Company,  and  its  com- 
manders and  officers,  have  been  the  principal,  and  almost  the  only  ex- 
porters of  manufactured  commodities  to  China  ? — Since  the  exclusion  of 
the  French,  Dutch,  Danes  and  Swedes,  no  doubt  they  have ;  all  those  four 
nations  exported  manufactures  in  a  certain  proportion. 

What  sort  of  teas  are  those  v^rhich  are  sold  to  the  Americans  ? — I  have 
before  stated,  that  the  Company  have  the  offer  of  all  the  best  teas  thaJt 
tome  to  Canton  ;  of  course,  those  the  Americans  purchase,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  are  those  the  Company  have  rgected. 

Whatever  fine  names  they  may  be  decorated  with  in  the  American 
market,  the  American  purchases,  in  fact,  have  consisted  of  teas  which 
have  been  refused  by  the  British  purchasers,  the  East-India  Company  ? — 
Generally  speaking,  the  American  cargoes  are  infinitely  inferior  to  the 
Company's  cargoes;  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  every  individual  chest  has 
been  previously  rejected,  that  would  be  too  much  to  assert. 

Have  they  been  of  a  sort,  generally  speaking,  that  should  enable  the 
American  to  sell  his  teas  at  a  much  lower  price  than  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, the  qualities  which  they  have  kept  to  the  purchase  ot?— I  have  no 
doubt  a  comparison  being  made  between  a  cargo  of  teas  purchased  by  the 
East-India  Company,  and  a  cargo  of  teas  purchased  by  the  Americans,  the 
East-India  Company's  teas  would  be  of  a  much  superior  quality ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  American  being  able  to  undersell  the  Company,  that 
would  depend  upon  the  terms  on  which  he  had  done  his  business  at  Canton ; 
for  instance,  if  the  American  had  dealt  on  credit,  and  wholly  on  credit, "he 
must  be  content  to  pay  a  larger  price  for  an  inferior  quality  of  tea. 

The  price  would  depend  upon  other  circumstances;  the  price  he  should 
get  would  depend  upon  the  judgment  with  which  he  laid  in,  and  whether 
he  was  a  money  customer  or  a  credit  one  ? — ^Generally  speaking,  the  Com- 
pany's teas  are  much  superior  to  the  Americans. 


(Exajnined  by  the  Committee.) 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  you  suppose,  that  in  the  event  of 
an  open  trade,  a  very  considerable  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  tea  would 

be 
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fie  likely  to  take  plac-e  ? — I  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  consequences    JRoffiel  Beak* 
of  an  open  trade,  -p-sij. 

Does  that  arise  from  your  idea  that  persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
qualities  of  tea  would  no.t  enter  into  that  commerce?— It  arises  from  an 
opinion  that  I  have,  that  it  would  take  a  considerable  time  for  any  set  of 
men  to  enter  into  that  commerce,  and  to  be  competent  judges  of  the 
articles  they  were  to  purchase.. 

Do  not  you  suppose  it  likeljr,  that  in  the  event  of  a  free  trade  to  China, 
persons  well  acquainted  with  the  different  qualities  of  tea  would  proceed 
from  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  that  commerce  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  they  would;  but  my  great  reason  goes  in  this  way,  that  the 
Company's  teas  are  now  purchased  by  the  Company's  supracargoes,  who 
are  the  purchasers  of  four-fifths  ot  the  whole  quantity  of  teas  that  they 
seH ;  their  purchases  are  regulated  under  the  inspection  of  supracargoes, 
and  an  inspector,  who  are  competent  judges ;  but  it  the  trade  was  thrown 
open,  and  there  were  eighty  ships,  and  eightysupTacargoes  to  purchase  t)^p 
same  quantity,  and,  of  course,  each  having  an  individual  interest  only^  nat 
a  general  inteiest,-as  the  Company  now  have,  the  ;eas  will  necesiiarilv 
become  deteriorated,  because  there  ib  not  the  same  strength  of  judgment 
to  bring  into  the  general  inspection. 

Are  not  you  of  opinion,  that  a  free  competition  in  the  purchase  of  tea, . 
as  in  all  other  articles,  will  produce  to  the  public  the  best  commodities 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  ? — My  great  reasoning  has  been  to  shew,  that 
the  Company  have  kept  down  the  prices  of  teas ;  that  for  thejast  ihirty-fiye 
years  the  prices  of  tea  have  advanced  in  a  very  small  degree  ;  but  1  have 
no  doubt^  if  the  trade  were  thrown  open,  any  set  of  men  going  to  purchase 
superior  teas  must  pay  a  larger  price;  there  would  not  be  a  general 
standing  price  as  there  is  now  ;  and  m  consequence  of  the  price  being 
advanced  for  a  particular  set  of  teas,  that  would  have  the  effect  of  advanc- 
ing the  price  generally  upon  all  teas,  and  when  once  a  larger  price  was 
fixed,  it  would  never  get  down  again.  Another  inconvenience  would 
result  fr  m  an  open  trade:  the  Company's  ships  are  nowupwardsof  1,200' 
tons  burthen,  wiih  a  view  to  this  particular  trade  ;  were  the  trade  ta  bwe 
thrown  open  to  indi\iduals,  and  ships  of  smaller  burthen  introduced,  ships 
of  350  tons,  there  would  be  a  disadvantage  of  at  least  ^50,000  per  annum  • 
in  port  charges,  the  port  charges  upon  a  large  ship:  not  bearing  any  pro*- 
portion  to  those  upon  a  small  one. 

You  mean  the  Chipicse  dutieb?r— Yes.  w 

You . 
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Daniel  Beeff,        You  mean  a  particular  tax  laid  on  ships  in  China  ?--Ever]^  ship  g6in|; 
Esq,  to  the  port  of  Canton  is  measured;  but  the  duties  on  measurement  are  not 

in  proportion  to  the  size;  because  it  amounts  to  somewhere  about  4,000 
dollars  for  ships  of  a  small  class,  and  very  little  more  for  ships  of  a  large  one ; 
the  measurement  is  from  mast  to  mast,  not  the  tonnage. 

Then  it  would  be  the  interest  of  every  private  merchant  sending  a  ship 
to  China,  to  send  a  ship  of  large  burthen  ?— Yes,  a  ship  of  1,200  tons  ; 
and  as  every  ship  of  1,200  tons  costs  somewhere  about  ^60,000,  (I  am 
told)  of  course  a  ship  of  1,200  tons  is  not  within  =  the  compass  of  eVerjr 
individual  wishing  to  trade. there. 

Are  not  the  ships  of  the  East-India  Company  fitted  out  by  private  indi- 
viduals ? — No  doubt  of  it;  they  are  chartered  by  the  Company. 

Then  it  may  be  presumed  that  merchants  associated  together,  may  be 
equally  able  to  fit  out  ships  of  1,200  tons,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Com- 
pany ? — it  would  then  follow,  that  individuals  would  adopt  the  same  plans 
as  the  Company  now  pursue. 

You  stated  that  you  traded  with  China  from  the  year  1777  to  the  year 
1787  ?— I  did. 

In  what  description  of  ships  did  you  trade  ? — An  East- India  Company's 
ship,  I  was  purser  four  voyages  in  the  Company's  service. 

At  the  different  times  you  were  in  China,  were  there  many  foreign 
vessels  belonging  to  Americans  or  other  states  ?— Yes,  I  can  enumerate 
them  if  it  is  wished ;  the  Swedes,  in  general,  had  two  ships;  the  JDanes  one 
or  two;  the  Dutch  five;  and  the  French  one  :  I  am  speaking  now  of  from 
1787  to  1792. 

Was  that  the  last  period  of  your  being  in  China  ? — No,  I  was  there  to 
1797. 

Had  the  Americans  any  ships  there  ?— The  Americans  had  very  few 
ships  in  China,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  till  1793  ;  and  I  consider 
the  great  increase  of  the  American  trade  to  have  taken  place  from  that 
period  ;  the  war  tended  very  much  to  the  increase  of  the  American  trade 
m  China. 

What 
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What  size  of  vcascls  were  generally  employed  ? — ^From  250  to  900  tons;    Danm  Beak, 
the  American  trade  was  not  entirely  confined  to  the  export  of  tea  from  Ea^ 

China,  but  they  exported  large  quantities  of  nankeens- and  silks,  ^upon    ^-  ■■■  v-- ^ 

which  they  derived  very  great  advantage  by  the  sale  to  the  French  West 
India  islands  and  Spanish  America ;  1  have  known  an  American  ship 
take  from  China  300,000  pieces  of  nankeen  in  one  season. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there  were  many  disputes  or  differ- 
ences arising  between  the  Chinese  government  and  any  of  those  persons? — 
I  am  not  at  all  aware  of  any ;  I  wish  also  to  state,  that  though  I  do  not 
desire  to  be  considered  as  an  advocate  of  it,  yet  I  do  conceive,  that  the 
trade  between  America  and  China  has  tended  to  facilitate  the  trade  of  the 
English  in  China,  by  the  quantity  of  dollars  they  have  imported  to  China; 
for  in  consequence  of  the  import  of  dollars  to  China,  by  the  Americans, 
Portuguese,  and  Spaniards,  the  Company,  I  believe,  no  longer  export 
bullion  from  this  country  to  China,  but  on  the  contrary  have  imported  a 
large  quantity  of  bullion  from  China  to  this  country;  and,  I  bdieve, 
such,  generally,  is  the  advantageous  trade  carried  on  by  Great  Britain  and 
its  dependencies  to  China,  that  the  trade,  as  between  Chinese  and  British 
subjects,  has  become  very  nearly  a  barter ;  indeed,  if  it  was  possible  to 
procure  an  exact  return  of  all  the  imports  and  all  the  exports  from  Can- 
ton, I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  found  this  country  had  made  the 
Chinese  tributary  to  us. 

Do  you  mean  the  exports  by  country  ships  ? — I  mean  by  countiy  ships 
also  ;  for  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  exported  by 
country  ships  from  China  to  India,  which  does  not  appear. 

Is  it  not  your  opinion  and  belief,  that  the  Americans  procure,  thqse 
dollars  from  South  America  by  the  sale  of  East  India  and  Chinese  com- 
modities, which  could  not  be  conveyed  there  by  private  British  mer- 
chants ? — I  am  perfectly  of  opinion,  that  those  American  shi^,  of  which 
I  have  any  knowledge,  procured  their  dollars  at  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
or  Boston,  where  they  were  fitted  out ;  how  they  came  to  Philadelphiat 
Boston,  or  New  York,  I  cannot  say. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  it  to  be  your  opinion,  that  a  consider- 
able loss  has  arisen  to  the  East  India  Company  from  the  exportation  of 
woollens  to  China  ? — I  did  not  intend  to  have  so  stated  it ;  but  I  tocBtk  to 
say,  that  the  export  of  woollens  by  the  Company  is  so  considerable,  that 
no  individual  can  export  from  this  country  to  China  with  any  advantage,  ^k 

or  without  a  loss^  the  market  to  China  being  continually  stocked  by  tn^  ^ 

Company. 
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JDamet  Beetle,       Jp  making  a  remittance  taChins^,  wiljl  pot  it.ant^F  U)^  t^^.f  cikujatto^ 
.<^.J^(j^      .  \    of  4*  privacy  merchant,  whether  U  is  not  l^s$  adv^t^QUd  to  hiia>  tCK JOtid^ 

y;^^i)]leBS;  er^n-uhder  the  disadvantage  stated,  th^Q  dollara,  frnfl  ^hat  it  wilk 
m^teriallydepend  upon  the  price  at  which  he  can  procure  dollars,  whether 
he  will  send  dollars  or  make  part  of  his  reo^jttanqes  to  Chii^iEk  ifkijiippU^^*'^-^ 
7here  isiio  doubt,  at  the  preserit  motfieot,  dollars  woqld  BQt  b^U>hc  ptch 
cured  on  anv  terms,  not  even  at  6s.  8d.  an  ounce  ;  it  would  be  impossibk^  to 
carry  on  the- trade  to  China  under  the  prespfvt  cirpuaiS^aAcect  r  Cl^oa,.  Hke 
a  common  ceritre,  has  remittances  of  cotton,  tin,  p^^pper,  $aiu}al  wood* 
sharks  fins,  &t  ;  all  those  articles  are  centered  t^h^i;e^  and  it  h  ihc  prodiuce 
^risiiig  from  the  sales  of  the  different  impoi:ts  in  China^.  whi(<;h  .qnai:^ 
the  Company  to  carry  on  their  trade  and  make  their  purcha^es^ 
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Are  ybb  aware,  that  in  point  of  fact,  large  quaatittes  of  dollafr^  am  re-* 
ceived  at  the  British  free  port§  in  the  West  Indies  in  payment  for  Brtrish 
marittfax^tufes  and  East  India  commodities  sold  there  ;  and  would  that  not 
therefore  form  a  very  easy  and  advantageous  remitlfance  ftrom  whence  to 
China  ?— I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  inule  €>f  the  Briti^sb  West  India 
island^. 

Upon  a  supposition  that  dollars  can  be  procured  in  the  West  Indies  in 

return  for  commodities  similar  to  those  by  which  the  Americans  procured 

their  dollars,  which  were  exported  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia^ 

would  it  not  enter  into  the  calculation  of  a  merchant,  whether  he  would 

send  woollens  from  this  country  or  dollars  fr^Jim  the  West  Indies,  and  would 

he  not  prefer  to  place  his  money  in  China  in  that  article  that  appeared 

to  him  the  most  likely  to  do  it  beneficially  ? — I  do  nt  t  conceite,  m  the 

present  state  of  the  navigation  lawjB,  that  ^ny  ship  could  go  from  China, 

and  carry  a  cargo  of  Chmese  articles  and  sell  them  in  the  British  W^ 

Itidies;  I  conceive  such  a  speculation  as  that  pointed  out  would  put  t1 

whole  trade  with  China  to  extremely  great  hazard  ;  froqi  the  amount  df  '^ 

teas  now  necessarily  imported  into  this  country  for  the  consumption  o£ 

the  country,,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  merchant  going  to  Ch4Aa  wttb  doUaVk 

would  procure  a  cargo  with  greater  facility  with  dqlhucs'tiun  hie  would  wfQii  '/ 
woollens.  ,,..,>         .^  i.  q?r'^ 

Are  you  acquainted  with: the  cipoumatwce of  t]b^  Coujp^p^ppf c^^jjo^j  *^ 
dolj?gra  in  America,  and  cwveyiug  tbeoi  by  Americaa  s^ipn  ^^Tf  QV*f^)  i, 
Cbipa  ^rr^X  have  never  beardl  ttiQt  theydixlil  ^elicfVi?  tl^  |[^1U^ 
g^  were  iijf>flprted  hy.  Hk  CiWpwy  from.  Ctwfc  we^  QKF*fiA  to/,^©^       Jo 


Ane  Uttte  «ny  afticfeft  ff  British  lAflfntffteCare  prohibited  Co  betekeft  ko  DmM  BmU^ 
C^bina,  as  part  of  oflkers  infMtflMits  ? — ^Woolkas  and  caoiletSj  {aieraUy^  jBiq. 

are  prohibited. 

Is  the  Committee  to  tinderstaitd  yoa  to  hare  said,  in  answer  to  a  for- 
mer qutstiom,  that  the  Bast  Indhi  CoiBpany  did  every  thing;  in  their 
power  to  promote  the  safe  of  woollens  and  other  British  mannncrures  in 
China  ?«— I  mean  to  say,  yes,  because  they  have  an  opportunity  from  the 
consuhations  their  sapracar^s  bold  with  the  Hong  merchants^  to  k^ow 
what  sort  of  articles  are  likely  to  be  desirable  to  the  Chincie>  and  of 
course  to  retomnnend  their  importation. 

How  do  you  reconcile  this  general  desire^  which  you  suppose  the 
Company  to  have  evinced  to  promote  the  sale  of  British  manufactures  in 
China,  with  their  order  to  their  officers  not  to  take  any  wodtent  in  their 
investments  ? — I  reconcile  it  in  this  way ;  that  the  orders  alluded  to  have 
been  standing  orders  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  that  the  Com- 
pany  have  wished  (I  speak  to  my  opinion)  to  keep  these  articles  in  their 
own  hands,  to  protect  the  quality,  and  also  to  insure  a  certain  sale  for 
them. 

Are  there  always  more  woollens  in  China  than  there  is  aa  Immediate 
deniand  for  ? — I  speak  now  from  hearsay ;  within  the  last  ten  years  I 
believe  there  have. 

In  the  event  of  the  price  of  woollens  being  from  15  to  25  per  cent, 
reduced  in  China,  do  you  suppose  that  any  considerable  increase  would 
take  place  in  their  consumption  ?— I  do  not  think  there  wouM. 

Why  do  you  think  so  ?— Because  a  cloth  coat  is  not  within  the  com- 
pass of  every  man  in  China,  nor  but  very  few  men  in  China. 

If  by  a  rcductron  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  it  were  brooght  more 
within  his  reach  than  at  present,  do  you  not  suppose  it  likely  that  that 
might  occasion  «ome  incnrase  of  the  consumrption  ? — I  really  do  not  con- 
ceive that  any  redoction  in  price,  such  as  is  there  stated,  woold  affect 
the  consumption  materidly,  because  we  should  consider  that  the  Chinese 
only  wear  woollen  cloths  occasionally ;  they  are  not  their  genend  we^ ; 
a  China  man^  when  he  gets  up  in  the  morning,  may  have  a  dozen  coats 
on,'  and  the  outer  one  tst\j  may  be  a  wo<HleOj  while  ail  th«  feit  m^y  be  ^ 

of  rflk  WtA  other  articles  otthcir  own  produce ;  a  coat,  from  the  iMoner  in  ^' 

whid)  h  ii  flUade,  dso  fais  not  the  same  fricrioo,  the  same  wear  as  ours 

5  Fa  has- 
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Djofriel  Beale,     has,  and  a  coat  may  be  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  merely  from 
Esq.  the  circumstance  of  its  not  varying  in  fashion. 


'  -         !■  ■  I  r    '^ 
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Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  those  Chinese  who  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase woollen  cloths  are  desirous  of  doing  so? — I  believe  every  man 
would  naturally  be  desirous  to  possess  a  woollen  cloth,  as  we  are  always 
desirous  of  possessing  property^  no  matter  in  what  shape. 

Did  you  ever  take  any  cotton  manufactures  to  China  for  sale  ? — Never. 

What  are  the  other  description  of  coats  worn  by  the  Chinese  ? — Silk,, 
cotton,  satia  coats  lined  with  fur,  their  own  manufacture ;  the  furs  they 
buy.^ 

Are  the  cotton  coats  their  own  manufacture  ?— Of  nankeens,  they  dye 
them.^ 

Made  from  the  cotton  imported  from  Bombay? — No  j  the  nankeens 
are  made  in  a  particular  province,  and  brought  down  to  Canton  for  sale  ; 
it  is  a  Chinese  manufacture  exclusively^  what  we  call  Chinese  nankeens. 

Made  of  Chinese  materials? — Yes,  entirely  so;  they  grow  cotton  in 
large  quantities ;  and  they  also  import  cotton  in  large  quantities ;  the 
import  has  been  increased  from  5,000  bales,  since  I  first  knew  China,  to 
upwards  of  6o,000  annually. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  fact,  whether  any  security  is  given  by  the 
Hong  meUcbants  for  foreign  ships  arriving  at  Canton  ?— *A  foreign  Euro- 
pean ship  arriving  in  China  would  be  secured  by  the  Hong  merchant  who 
imrchases  her  cargo* 

Are  not  the  Hong  merchants  also  securities  for  the  American  ships  ?— 
No  American  or  other  ship  arriving  in  China  can  transact  any  business 
there  until  she  is  secured ;  it  follows  therefore,  that  if  the  American  ini- 
ports  a  cargo^  the  merchant  who  secures  her,  is  the  purchaser  of  that 
cargo  ;  if  she  arrives  without  cargo,  and  having  only  dollars,  she  will  be 
■ecured  by  the  Hong  merchant  who  sells  the  American  the  teas  and  other 
articles  he  exports  from  Canton. 

You  have  stated^  that  when  you  were  in  China,  you  did  not  happen  to 
know  of  any  disputes  having  arisen  between  the  Chinese  goverDmeot^  and 
the  supracargoes  and  officers  or  seamen  of  any  foreiga  ship^  have  ypu 

ever 
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ever  heard  of  any  such  disputes  having  taken  place,  though  they  may  not    Daniel  Beale, 
have  couie  within  your  own  knowledge?— I  have  no  rcooUcctiun  of  any,  .,^^,  v^C}*^ 
immediate  dispute  with  a  foreign  ship.  » -. 

During  the  period  of  your  different  stays  in  Canton,  did  you  ever  wit- 
ness any  disputes  between  the  supracargoes,  officers,  and  seamea.  of  the 
East  India  Company's  ships,  and  the  Chinese  government  ? — Certainly 
no  serious  disputes. 

Have  you  heard  of  very  serious  disputes,  threatening  the  existence  of 
the  intercourse  between  the  English  and  the  Chinese  ? — Yes  ;  one  very 
recently,  in  which  the  English  attempted  to  take  possession  of  Macao;  in 
consequence  of  the  expedi-tion  going  to  Macao,  unprovided  with  an  order 
from  the  government  of  Goa  to  give  up  quiet  possession  to  them^  re- 
presentations were  made  by  the  Portuguese  government  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Canton,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  EngUsK  and  the 
Chinese  was  suspended  for  a  time.  ,:, 

You  were  understood  to  have  stated,  that  tea  might  be  procured  in 
Batavia,  to  any  extent,  nearly  as  cheap  as  at  Cantoa  ?-^If  Batavia  was 
to  become  a  market  where  ships  were  to  resort  for  the  purchase  of  tea,  I 
have  no  doubt,  in  course  of  time,  any  quantity  of  tea  might  be  exported  ' 
from  thence. 

In  the  event  of  the  trade  to  India  being  laid  open  to  British  merchants 
in  ships  of  350  tons  and  upwards,  the  trade  in  tea  being  entirely  prohi- 
bited under  the  penalty  of  a  confiscation  of  the  ship  and  cargo,,  do  you 
think  it  probable  that  any  person  would  fit  a  British  ship  for  1  he  purpose 
of  bringing  tea  from  the  eastern  seas  to  Great  BritainyAr  any  port  of 
Europe  ? — I  think  such  a  speculation,  under  such  circumstaiices,  would 
be  extremely  hazardous ;  but  as  the  owners  of  ships  are  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  their  commanders,  officers,  and  ship's  company,  it  is  pos- 
sible a  small  quantity  might  put  them  in  danger  of  confiscation,  though 
the  original  owner  had  no  intention  of  smuggling. 

Do  you  think  any  person  likely  to  fit  out  a  vessel  on  purpose  to  cpnvey 
such  tea? — There  are  adventurous  spirits  to  be  found,  that  will  do  any 
thing ;  for  myself,  as  a  man  of  property,  I  would  not  do  it ;  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  say  it  would  not  be  done ;  I  would  not  do  it  with 
such  a  penalty  hanging  over  me  ;  but  there  is  no  saying  what  despeVate 
people  might  do,^ 

*.         .     On 
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baniel  Bcale^       On  the  supposition  that  a  desperate  person  were  desirotrs  of  tmder- 
£sq.  taking  a  soittf^Hng  operation  in  te»,  is  it  at  all  probable,  that  he  Would  ^. 

employ  a  ship  of  350  tons  burthen  and  upwards,  excluded  from  visiting 
China  and  liable  to  confiscation  for  having  tea  on  board,  rather  than 
employ  a  neutral  vessel  of  any  burthen  and  not  liable  to  the  restrrction 
with  respect  to  visiting  China  ?— I  have  already  said,  I  Would  prefer  ;et(i^- 
ploying  an  American  to  empleying  a  British  ship  upon  such  an  adveii- 
ture,  which  I  think  implies  an  answer  to  that  question.  t 

^  •    '  "        * 

You  have  mentioned,  that  it  is  possible  dep6tB  of  tea  might  be  formed 
at  ^Manilla  Ml  the  event  of  a  detnamf  emoting,  do  you  suppose  that  any 
depdts  of  that  kind  could  be  formed  with  any  other  view  than  smuggfing 
them  to  this  country  r***-CerlainIy  not 

ts  it  in  the  smallest  degree  pwibaMe,  that  persons  sending  vessels  to 
those  seas,  supposing  the  ijenalrtes  to  exist  that  have  been  alreadv 
statec^  would  not  be  active  in  procurfrrg  persons  to  command  theit 
ships  who  would  take  every  means  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  teas 
on  board  them  ?--No  doubt  it  would  be  their  duty,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances,  to  take  every  means  x>f  preventing  teas  being  introduced  on 
board. 

Do  not  you  suppose  it  would  be  the  interest  and  inclinatton  of  every 
j)erson,  undet  these  circumstances  ? — ^Certainly. 

Then,  under  the  arrangements  which  have  been  supposed,  it  is  not 
likely,  in  your  opinion,  that  any  considerable  demand  for  teas  can  exist, 
in  thofe  eastern  islands  ? — ^There  certainly  rs  no  demand  of  ^hat  kind  at 
present;  but  it  if  rmpossrUe  to  sdy  wh^t  tfaei^  may  be,  if  desperate 
people  are,  foond  ready  to  enter  into  such  a  trade. 

Is  the  Convmittee  right  in  understanding  yoQ  to  say,  that  if  a  despot, 
rate  mftn  were  to 'enter  into  trod^  a  trade  it  would  be  to  his  advantage^  and 
that,  it  is  probitble  he  wooM  undertake  tbe  trade  in  a  foreign  and  not  ini: , 
a  British  ship,  which  foreign  ship  could  enter  China  and  pr^u^her  ^ 
without  Ac  necessity  of  going  to  any  of  the  Eastern  islands  ?— I  tt^ink  . 
that  question  is  already  answer^,  \9y  my  sayifig  that  if  persons  were,  to 
become  inclined  to  ^smuggte,  they  ^iitrQwd  doit  by  the  Americaojs  iOrpiT**  . 
ference  to  having  recourse  to  such  a  mode. 


)  * 
.1 
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And'therefore  that  no  demand  would  exist  in  Ihet  eastern  i^lip^r^^^;  ^  * 
h  itnposBsbte  for  me  to  dimw  these  sort  of  conclusi^ 

Is 
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Is  it  no^  iMTobabl^  in  your  opinion,  that  the  ckities  in  tbe  port  6f  Cmt0n   D^tnietideaXe^ 
would  be  rftt9^d  on  the  export  ojF  tes^  m  GhWia  jonks^  if  foiind  to  Sh-  Ssq. 

crease  ?  I  cannot  aoswejr  that  (juestioti*  •  ^       ,  y      „^ 

« 

Are  not  the  Russians  at  present  excluded  from  the  ports  of  China  ?*— > 
The  Russians  are  ^xeluded  from  the  port  of  Canton. 

,  '  ■ 

Upon  what  grounds  ?"^Thie  Chinese  having  been  in  the  habit  of  trad-^ 
ing  with  them  on  the  nortliera  borders, .  and  therefore  they  could  not 
reconcile  it  to  themseWes  that  the  Rusaiwis  should  be  admitted  tone 
port  of  Canton  bj  sea« 

Are  not  tho  Danes  also  excluded,  is  there  not  some  obstacle  to  their 
▼isiting  China  ?«'^I  never  heaid  ti[iat  there  was. 

Ave  not  ships  under  the  imperial  flag  excluded  from  China  ?<J^Ahy' 
ship  goir>g  te  China  under  the  imperial  fli^,  1  coutei^  would  meet 'With 
ft  cbnsiderable  embarrassment,  inconsequence  of  tiae  debt  existing  now 
fi*om  the  former  imperial  company  (the  Oatend  Company)*  to  somsf  of  tfafe 
Chinese  merchants,  to  Puan  Kbaqua,  particularly.  ^  - 

Is  it  not  ufiderslGod'  thafc  the  Americamare  at  preseiil  very  conrfde^ 
rably  in  debt  to  the  Chinese  Hong  merchants  ?---*I  do  not  kaaw  that  they 
are,  but  it  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  so^  as  they  leave  debts  front 
year  to  year.  *»'        t.      • 

In  the 'event  of  its  being  so,  and;  of  that  deb<i  not  being  paU^ja  it^not 
very  probable  that  the  same  obstructions  would  arise  to  American  shfp» 
frequenting  the  port  o^  Canton  .^--^No,  in  ipiy  opinioninot;  JMoaue'they 
are  debts  due  from  individual  to  ind^n^idnais^  an4  not  from  a  company. 


V_|  ■      .  .-5 


Kai4n^  stated  that  the  late  miauuikvstandiiig^.  betovMV  the^^  ^B^ 
and  thfe  Chinese  gbv^^Mnmen^  »t,  Cantkw  afOiso.  fnom^  a»  expedition  having' ^ 
been  sent  to  Macai^lwithcmt^  order. fi^      the  goMvnment  ^f 'Goa^fD^' 
receive  an  English  gart^ison,  are  you  of  opinion,  that  such  an  ondfrr  wmdd^^ 
h^ve  been  sanctioned,  by  the  Chinese  government  ?— I  think  eventually'  > 
it  migh!>,  but  I  iHMic^ive  ji  a  very  j^Mrtmiate  cifjeiiiit^no»lo>  thia  Miictpy 
that' it- was  not.      '    -  '  * 


State  your  reason  for  1iha|i  opiniQii)P-(«J\x>m*.t^  .imtmtionavi^^ 

by  tUe  Chih^'upitli  tho  I%irtif||ut«i^  y ^^.ti|tttigh.;>h<y/ JW  ittij^aiMMiinp 

of 


■»  t 
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Daniel  Be  ale  i    of  Macao,  cannot  even  repair  a  house  withoot  a  licence  from  the  C|ftin^ 
Esq.  government,  they  are  completely  in  thecontroul  of  the  Chinese;  I.thin}c 

such  circumstances  would  have  brought  about  quarrels  and  disputes  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Chinese. 

■  .  ^ 

You  have  stated  that  goods  having  the  Company's  mark  have  hiejeh 
received  in  China  without  examination  as  to  quantity  or  quality,  ac- 
cording to  the  marks  upon  the  bales  or  packages  ;  have  you  heard  that 
the  article  of  opium,  sent  from  Bengal,  has  latterly  not  met  with  that 
favourable  reception  from  the  Chinese ?— -I  cannot  speak  as  to  latterly.; 
but  during  my  residence  there,  I  was  a  considerable  dealer  in  opium,  aiid 
invariably  an  order  to  deliver  a  chest  of  opium  to  the  Chinese,  was  always 
received  by  thenj,  and  the  opium  taken  away  without  any  inspectioDi  in 
consequence  of  its  bearing  the  Company's  mark,  and  my  assuring  them 
it  was  of  the  description  it  purported  to  be. 

Is  not  opium  a  prohibited  article  by  the  Chinese  government  ? — Opium 
ris.a  prohibited  article  by  the  Chinese  government ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  it  is  imported  into  China  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  the  government  officers  derive  considerable  benefit  from  the 
smuggling  of  it ;  I  believe  the  importation  into  China  annually,  of 
.opium,  by  Portuguese  and  English  ships,  amounts  to  somewhere  about 
.12,000  chests. 

•  « 

At  how  much  per  chest  ? — About  1,200  dollars  a  chest. 
Do  you  allude  to  opium,  the  manufacture  of  Bengal  ? — Yes. 

•  / 

Is  there  not  a  restriction  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  against  the 
importation  of  any  other  opium  in  China  ?-^I  believe  the  Company 
restrict,  generally,  the  exportation  of  opium  to  China ;  they  do  not  al- 
low the  commanders  and  officers  of  their  ships  to  trade  in  op^um ; 
.there  is  a  late  regulation  for  that  purpose,  that  arises  from  ex^fnor- 
dinary  care  on  the  part  of  the  Company  to  avoid  embarrassment  (o 
their  ships. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  believe  the  natives  of  the  eastern  islands 
use  cotton  cloths,  the  manufacture  of  Bengal,  for  turbans  and  coosr 
berbands  ;  in  the  event  of  such  cloths  being  supplied  lower  from  this 
country,  do  you  not  think  that  the  natives  would  prefer  those  of  the 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain  ?  —I  do  not  think  ihait  fuiy  ehip  'g^i^ 

from 
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it^m  Ijbis  oduptiy  ufid^  wdti  ciirGUfDiitBiMQi,  having  <Aotfm  onAj^  dRadiog   Barridj^tde, 
to  the  easterfi  islands,  would  procure  her  returning  cargo;  I  aoOHder  -Ekd. 

opium  and  dollars  to  be  essentially  necessary  for  that  purpose.  ^ 

■   '        ■  ...  ■  ..... 

Are  wt  fthe  cauotiy  ishipn  WQumd  iby  Aht  floog  aMrcliants,  -til  Dife 
»9ame  m%Qin^  f^  ^e  ComjpanyVs  ifbips  -and  .otbers  are.?<-^^%e  coun- 
try M^  ni^  «^ciiired  by  iht  Hon^  (fnerdiants,  who  |HirohMe  tlieir 
ear^gpes. 

Is  not  that  security  tantamount,  in  every  respect,  to  the  security  of 
Mie  Compaiiy's  ships  ?-^Tbe  Hkuig  merchant,  vi4io  secures  the  «nip, 
IS  merely  responsible  to  the  government  for  the  duties  on  import  and 
es^port  of  that  ship,  and  the  good  conduct  of  the  commander  and  8tii{f« 
company. 

Are  not  the  country  ships,  wliich  go  to  China,  'placed  ,und<M*  tbifi 
orders  and  regulations  of  the  Compan/a  supracareoes  there  ?— The 
country  ships  arriving  in  China,  immediately  after  ^^eir  arrival  receivie 
certain  instructions  from  the  Company's  supracargqes^  to  which  ^ey 
arc  to  attend. 

Can  you,  from  your  recollection,  state  the  tenor  <if  those  jrc^iria- 
tions  ? — ^The  general  tenor  is  admonitory  as  to  their  good'  conduct^  to 
prevent  their  getting  into  any  disputes  or  disturbances  with  the  Chii^ese 
with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  the  car^,  the  Company's  supracajgoes 
have  no  controuU 

Are  you  «ware  of  the  covenants  entered  into  by  the  ow^eita  of  coUntry 
ships  with  the  government  of  1  ndia,  by  which  they  are  bound  to  attend 
to  all  orders  and  regulations  of  the  supracargoes  at  Canton  ?-— I  believe 
such  covenants  exist. 

Have  you  heard  that  a  penalty  of  double  the  value  of  4he  ship  ^nd 
cargo  is  attached  to  the  breach  of  those  Covenants  ?. — I  do  not  know  Ae 
exact  extent  of  the  penalty  ;  but  it  may  be  to  the  amount  mentionea  in 
the  question. 

In  the  event  of  a  regulation  being  made  by  the  supracargoes  iit'CaD- 
ton,  that  no  country  ship  should  receive  on  board  teas,  do  you  not  tt^^qk 
that  such  regulation  would  be  effectual  to  prevent  the  export  of  teas  from 
Canton  by  country  ships? — No  doubt  it  may  be  rendered;  but  that 

5  G  will 
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DanklBeak,  will  depend  *  upon  the  disposition  of  the  parties  to  comply  with 'the 
-Esq.  covenantf. 

Is  it  usual  to  ship  any  Considerable  quantity  of  tea  upon  the  coun- 
try ships  for  India,  or  only  a  small  quantity  for  the  use  of  the  diffe- 
rent settlements  in  India? — I  have  in  my  recollection  a  quantity  <rf 
teas  belonging  to  an  American  being  shipped  on  board  a  country  ship 
bound  to  Bombay ;  and^  I  believe,  from  Bombay  they  virere  afiterwards 
exported  to  America. 

Has  this  been  a  usual  trade»  or  is  it  only  a  solitary  instance  to  which 
you  allude?— No  doiibt  it  is  a  solitary  instance  to  which  I  allude  ;  but  itill 
It  is  evidence  of  the  practicability  of  the  exportation  of  teas  from  China  ; 
and  it  shews  also,  that  Company's  supracargoes  take  no  cognizance 
of  the  shipment  of  teas  on  board  country  ships;  for  there  is  no  par- 
ticular register  kept  of  the  exports  from  China  to  the  settlenients 
in  India ;  there  is  no  doubt,  regulations  might  be  made  to  fit  the  case  of 
exports  of  tea  in  country  ships. 

'  You  are  no  doubt  aware,  that  there  is  at  present  no  regulation  to  pre- 
vent the  export  of  teas  from  China  m  country  ships  ?— There  is  not  at 
present,  to  my  knowledge,  any  regulation  to  prevent  the  export  of  any 
quantity  of  tea  in  a  country  ship. 

Do  not    you  think,    that  in   the  event  of  such    a  regulation  being 

made,   with  a  penalty  attached  to    the  breach  of  it,    such  as   before 

stated,  of  the  forfeiture  of  double  the  value  of  ships  and  cargo,  it  would 

be  effectual  to  prevent  teas  being  carried  to  India  for  such  purposes  ?— 

1 1  think  it  woula. 

Is  there  not  a  regular  account  kept  of  all  goods  exported  from  Canton 
in  the  linguists^  office  ? — ^The  linguists  no  doubt  take  an  account  of  all 
goods  exported,  and  on  board  of  what  ships ;  but  I  believe  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  have  recourse  to  such  documents,  if  they  exist, 
after  the  goods  are  shipped  off. 

Are  not^ou  of  opinion  that  the  Company's  supracargoes  in  China,  from 
their  great  mfluence  v^ith  the  government  there,  would  be  enabled  to  frame 
such  regulations  as  would  eflectuaily  prevent  any  goods  being  shipped  on 
board  the  country  vessels,  without  being  reported  to  them  ?*— If  IIms 
question  goes  merely  as  to  the  influence  of  the  Company's  supracargoes 
being   able  to  prevent  the  Chinese  from  exporting  on  particuhir  shitt, 
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I  should  say  not ;  )>ecause  they  may  alvirays  smuggle  on  board'  ships  any    Ikmid ,  ^ 
thing  they  please;  the  prohibition  must  arise  from  the  penalty  inflicted  E^^ 

upon  the  ship  exporting.  -i^.. 

Are  you  not ,  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Company's  supracargoes  were 
to  require  an  account  of  all  goods  regularly  shipped  off  from  Ciina,  it 
would  be  delivered  in  by  the  linguists  lo  the  supracargoes  ?— •  The  lin- 
guists, upon  the  reauisition  of  the  supracargoes,  would  give  an  account  Of 
every  article  shipped  on  board  a  particular  ^ip,  no  doubt. 

Are  you  aware  of  a  very  considerable  rise  having  taken  place,  of  late 
years,  in  the  prices  of  goods  exported  to  India  from  China,  such  as  sugar, 
tutenague,  and  raw  silk  ?«— I  have  no  doubt  there  may  have  been  a  consi- 
derable advance  upon  the  articles  mentioned. 

In  case  of  disappointed  views  from  legal  commerce  by  any  of  the  nu- 
merous vessels  of  350  tons,  from  British  out-p^rts,  trading  to  the  Easteifti 
Archipelago,  would  the  means  of  procuring,  teas,  brought,  fi'om  other 
parts  of  China  by  Chinese  junks  at  less  charges  than  are  paid  at 
Canton,  be  easy,  if  disappointed  commanders  of  those  vessels  cpuld 
be  tempted  to  embark  in  an  illicit  commerce  ?— -It  is  not  at  all  Kkely 
that  any  considerable  quantities  of  teas  would  be  exported'  and  de- 
posited in  any  particular  place,  unless  there  was  a  previous  arrange- 
ment. 

Supposing  this  previous  arrangement  to  have  taken  place,  woaldthe  mean^ 
of  procuring  teas  from  other  parts  of  China  than  Canton  at  less  charges 
than  thore  paid  at  Canton,  be  easy,  if  disappointed  commai^ders  of 
those  vessels  could  be  tempted  to  embark  in  an  illegal  trade*  ?^--I:?  do 
not  think  that  would  be  easy ;  there  must  be  a  previous  arrangement,  and 
that  previous  arrangement  would  require  great  tisie  ;  and  there  must  be 
a  great  capital  embarked  ;  the  question,  is  so  speculative,  that  I  should 

prefer  not  answering  it. 

•  .        I  .  ■■    » 

Is  not  tin  brought  to  Canton  by  the  Chinese  traders,  and  other 
persons,  from  the  island  of  Banca  ?— Considerable  quantities  of  tin 
are  imported  annually  by  the  Eastern  traders  from  the  Straits  of 
Banca,  ^  . .      ..., 


Do  you  know  pretty  nearly,  the  relative  prime  cost  and  charges  on 
which  tin  is  brought  irom  Great  Britaiuj  and  what  is  brought  from 
Banca  ?-^No;  I  cannot  speak  to  that ;  but  it  is;  much  cheaper  fi^n  Bancto« 

5  G  2  generally 
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Darnel  BeaU,   geDeraU;  speaking,  and  the  quality,  is  far  preferahle^  beiog  guich  more 
Esql  malleable  and  soft* 

Supposing  the  trade  was  opened,  and  a  greater  resort  of  private  ships 
from  England  to  take  place,  do  you  or  do  you  not  think  that  matter  of  itself 
would  be  likely  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Chinese  government  ?— •From 
my  ex^rience,  t  should  rather  think  the  Chinese  governm^n^  would  p««p* 
£er  the  trade  to  China  being  carried  on  in  the  present  mode  rather  than 
in  any  other,  from  the  extreme  regularity  with  which  the  buMness  i»at 
present  conducted,  from  the  high  respectability,  fro  n  the  hon  >ur  and 
probity  with  which  their  transactions  are  conducted  by  the  present  supra- 
cargoes. 

Do  the  Chinese  government  regard  the  supracargoes  as  having  any  ma* 
gisterial  authority  over  Europeans,  so  as  to  reiort  to  them  in  case  of  dispute, 
and  consider  them  respon!>ible  ?— The  medium  of  communicaton'  between 
the  Europeans  and  the  Chinese  government,  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
Hong  merchants,  and  no  doubt  the  chief  supracargo  k  applied  to  in  aiU 
cases  of  disturbance. 

You  have  stated,  that  some  difficulties  in  trading  would  ari^,  if  an  im^ 
perial  ship  was  to  arrive  at  Canton  ?— -1  think,  until  tht  debt  was  liquidated 
there  would  be  a  difficulty,  and  th^t  difficulty  would  arise  firom  the  repra* 
sentation  made  by  the  creditors  of  that  Company. 

Do  you  recollect  a  ship  called  the  Etnisco  having  arnted  ia  thoie 
seas  ? — Yes. 

t/nder  vvhat  flag  was  she  ?—*The  flag  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  tba 
best  of  my  recollection ;  there  was  a  distinction  which  the  Chinese  perfectly 
understood  between  that  ship  and  Imperial  ships ;  tbey  never  attempted 
to  confound  her  with  them. 

Did  she  always  bear  that  flag  ?— Always  at  the  port  of  Canton. 

.  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ?— -I  can  only  speak  from  hearsay  as  to 
that ;  I  believe  the  ship  that  arrived  at  Canton^  was  not  the  original'  ship 
that  sailed  from  Europe  under  Tuscan  colours. 

Have  vou  understood  that  there  have  been  ever  any  complaints  mslde 
against  the  commanders,  officers,  or  crews  of  the  countiy  ships  at  Canlmiii 
OK  has  not  their  conduct  been  at  alt  tiines  peaceable  aod'otderlf  ^-i^iGeM* 

rally 


raiiy' spetfein^  yes  y  but  the  great  dispute  between  the  English  and  Chi*  I^kimelBitliU^ 
nfese  upon  the  oceasi6»of  the  gunner,  which  i&in  every  body's  recollectioi^  E^; 

who  know9-a«y  thing  of  China,  originated  in  a  salute  fired  from  a  country  ^      •  ^';j>(  "  "v 
sbkp^  ... 

Having  alluded  to  that  unfortunate  circumstance,  was  it  not  uhdeWood 
that  the  Ghineaeh^ii^  lost  his  life  upon  the  occasion  of  Bring  that  saJute, 
was  entirely  accidenjtai  ?— -f^irely  accidental,  from  the  wadding  oi  a 
gun. 

[The:  witness'  withdrew.     . 

Mr.  JOSEPH  RANKING  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  folio wsc 

Mr.  Crrant.^  Have  you  not  dealt  extensively  in  cotton  piece-goods  from  jf  ^^  J. Banking. 
Indin  ?-^l  hftvc,!  for  more  than  twenty  years.  ^'    l      '  ^ ^* 

Can  yoif  state!  whet  is  the  ad  valoieta  duty  on  ptece-goodd  sold  at  th6 
East* India  House  ?'-^Thedtity  oh  the  class  called  callicoes,  is  JCS.  6s.  Sd. 
per  cent.  Uf>on  importation ;  and  it  they  are  used  for  home  consumption, 
there  is  a  further  duty  of  ^68.  6f.  Sd.  per  cent. ;  there  is  another  class 
catled  muslin^,  on  which  the  doty  on  importation  is  10  per  cent.;  and  if 
they  are  used  for  home  consumption,  oi £21.  6s.  9d.  percent^;  there  m 
a  third  class,  coloured  goods,  which  are  prohibited  being  used  in  thi^ 
country,  upon  which  there  is  a  duty  upon  importation  of  jTS-  6s.  Sd.  per 
cent. ;  they  are  only  for  exportation;  this  session  of  parliamenr  ther^ has 
been  a  new  duty  of  20  per  c^nt.  on  the  consolidated  duties,  tvhich  will 
make  the  duties  on  callicoes,  on  importation,  amount  to  jf 3.  16f.  Bd.jj^f 
cent,  and  if  used  for  bome  consumption,  «£78.  6s.  Hd.  per  cent. ;  upoi^ 
the  muslins  for  home  consuoiptionj  jOslm  6s.  bd.t  and  the  prohibited 
goods  will  becbargeable  with  jta.  I6s.  8i/. ;.  I  am  not  qiHt6  certain  what 
the  consolidated  duties  on  muslins  are  on  importation ;  I  rather  think  it  will 
make  them  about  «£'12  per  cent. 

In  what  manner  is  the  amount  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  on  goods  of  this 
description  ascertained  at  the  India  House  ?— -It  is  chargeable  on  -  the 
amount  the  goods  sell  far  at  the.*£ast  India  Company *s  sale^ 

The  value  of  goods  to  pay  duty  is  ascertained  by  the  actual  sale  ?— Ycs« 
by  the  actual  sale  at  the  East  IndiatCompimy's  sale  room. 

When  ad  valorem  dotita  4tfe  ifnpQse4  on  goods  sold  oli^wbere  tfian  at 

sales 
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Mr.J.TtanJcing  sales  of   the  Company,  in   what    manner  is  the  duty  ascertained?.-^ 

^ ^ T^e  merchant  values  his  goods,  and  if  the  king's  office/  is  satisfied  witK 

that  valuation,  he  pays  the  duty  accordingly ;  but  if  the  king's  officer  thinki 
the  goods  are  undervalued,  he  has  an  option  of  taking  the  goods  hinseH; 
and  paying  the  amount  at  which  the  merchant  values  his  goods. 

'  Is  that  the  single  or  the  chief  security  against  the  fraudulent  valuation  of 
the  article  by  the  importer  ?— 1  believe  there  is  no  other. 

• 

Do  you  conceive  that  it  would  be  easy  to  set  an  accurate  average  value 
on  piece-goods  from  India,  in  any  other  mode  than  by  the  actual  sale  of 
the  article  ? — I  should  think  It  would  be  nearly  impracticable ;  there  is 
such  a  variety  ef  classification,  that  I  do  not  think  persons  would  be  found 
with  sufficient  judgment  to  know  the  value  of  different  articles. 

Do  the  piece-goods  apparently  of  the  same  quality,  m  point  of  fact^ 
differ  very  greatly  in  value  ? — Not  apparently  of  the  sagne  quality ;  there 
are  goods  of  the  same  denoniination  that  differ  very  much  in  value  ^  for 
instance^  the  goods  imported  by  the  East-India  Company,  are  very  superior^ 
in  general^  to  those  imported  by  private  traders ;  the  qualities  are  very 
much  debased  by  the  private  traders  in  general,  they  are  goods  of  the  same 
denominations,  and  called  by  the  same  names  ;  it  requires  judges  to  know 
the  difference. 

^  Can  you  at  all  state  what  difference  of  price  you  have  known  upon  piece- 

goods  of  the  same  denomination,  in  the  same  sale  ?•— Goods  ot  the  same 
denomination  are  of  various  qualities  ;  I  have  known  goods  of  the  samei 
denomination  and  thie  same  quality,  differ  as  much  as  from  5  to  10  per 
cent,  in  the  course  of  the  sale ;  it  very  often  happens  in  the  course  of  a 
sale,  orders  come  from  abroad,  and  people  want  to  purchase  a  greater 
quantity  and  there  is  more  competition  ;  it  drives  up  the  prices  very  macb**- 

Can  you  state  from  your  experience,  whether  such  variations  asyouhftve** 
described  are  of  frequent  occurrence?— The  variations  are  not  very  greats 
but  they  frequently  occur  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent.;  but  I  have  koovfn 
them  go  as  tar  as  15  per  cent,  where  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  coiii«^ 
petition ;  it  is  not  a  frequent  case  by  any  means ;  it  occasionally  occurs.  • 

The  slighter  differences  of  which  you  speak,  arc  very  frequent  ?— Yes, 
they  have  occurred,  and  do  in  most  sales. 

S  posng  that  the  trade  in  piece-goods  for  exportation  were  laid  t>pm 
to  the  out^ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  do  you  conceive,  that  the  coUec^i 

tion 
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ion  of  ad  valorem  duties  upon  the  article  could  be  conveniently  effected  ?  Mr  ^.Banking 
f—l  think  that  would  be  ^  almost  impracticable,  and  that  the  London  ^^ — — .^,  ,  / 
merchants  would  be  labouring  under  a  great  disadvantage;  they  would 
be  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  upon  the  price  at  the  East- India  Company's  sale, 
where  people  assemble  in  time  of  peace  from  most  parts  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  things  are  driven  up  to  their  full  value  ;  if  they  were  permitted 
to  be  valued  at  the  out-ports«  where  persons  could  not  detect  fraud,  the 
merchants  there  would  have  a  much  greater  advantage. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  under  the  circumstances  in  question,  t-he  revenue 
might  be  defrauded  to  any  considerable  amount  ? — I  think  it  extremely 
probable  that  that  would  occur  ;  I  do  not  think  persons  could  be  found 
competent  to  know  the  real  value  of  those  goods. 

Can  you  state  what  would  be  the  general  effect  on  the  trade  from  India 
in  piece-goods,  of  having  private  traders  admitted  to  that  trade  ?; — A^  a 
dealer  in  piece-goods,  I  conceive,  we  should  find  our  confidence  very  niuch 
shaken  ;  we  should  not  be  able  to  judge  of  the  quantity  that  might  b^ 
brought  to  sale  at  the  East-India  Company's  periodical  sales;  the  goods  are 
all  under  one  roof,  we  know  the  quantity  in  the  market,  and  can  act  with 
confidence  ;  but  we  could  never  tell,  if  private  traders  were  acting  in  the 
out-ports,  what  quantity  might  be  brought  into  the  market,  and  we  could 
not  act  with  the  same  safety  and  confidence. 

On  the  suppositions  before  made^  do  you  conceive  it  probable  that  anj 
number  of  piece  goods  taken  out  of  warehouses  at  the  out-ports  for :  thq 
purpose  of  exportation,  will  be  illicitly  introduced  in  the  honie  consuqap*, 
tion  r— ^I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  increase  the  facilities  for  smuggliqg! 
very  much ;  the  commissioners  of  the  customs^  some  time  ago,  prombLi^ 
the  white  calicoes  which  are  permitted  to  be  consumed  at  home  on  high 
duties^  being  shipped  at  the  out-ports  and  sent  by  land  carriage :  I 
suppose  in  consequence  of  their  conceiving  it  would  give  a  facility  to 
smuggling.  ^ 

On  the  supposition  that  India  piece-goods,  in  any  great  numbers,.  couI4 
be  fraudulently  introduced  into  the  home  consumption,  what  effect^  in 
your  apprehension,  would  be  produced  on  the  cotton  fabrics  of  this  voun<-, 
try  ? — I  think  it  would  lessen  the  consumption  of  our  own  cotton  fabrics^ 
if  those  cottons  were  fraudulently  introduced. 

Can  you  state  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  coarser  piece-goods 
from  India,  and  similar  oottoo  goods  qaanufactured  in  tbia  country.  ? — ^I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  East  India  goods^  where  a  great  weight  of  material 
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banking,  is  required^  are  cheaper  and  better  than  those  manufkctured  m  thii  eountrVy 
:  zi     ^     bpjt  th^t  the  m.  ddle  classes  are  very  much  interfered  with,  ertremrpUMi 
even  by  the  Britisli  manufactures  of  the  middle  qualities. 

Do  the  British  goods  of  those  descriptions  wear  as. well  as  the  Indian 
goods? — I  suppose  they  do;  I  have  not  much  experience  of  that,  but! 
conceive  they  do. 

You  have  stated,  that  on  the  supposition  of  the  trade  in  piece-goods 
being  extended  to  the  out-ports,  a  considerable  quantity  of  such  goods 
might  be  smuggled  back  into  this  country  for  home  consumption ;  do  you 
think  that  such  illicit  practices  could  be  (ianried  on  profitably  by  the  smugr 
glers,  in  spite  of  the  risks  and  charges  with  which  all  attempts  to  evade 
the  revenue  laws  are  known  to  be  attended  r — I  should  think  it  might  to 
a  certain  extent ;  the  duties  are  very  high,  the  duties  are  prohibitory  on 
those  callicoes ;  if  the  duty  was  twenty  per  cent,  or  forty  per  cent,  less^ 
it  would  still  be  very  high,  and  I  think  many  of  those  classes  of  goods 
would  be  consumed  in  this  country. 

Do  yoiji  know  what  is  the  difierence  between  the  prices  per  yard  of 
British  white  calicoes  from  the  manufacturer,  and  Indian  white  calicoes 
of  n^rly  the  same  dimensions  and  quality  ? — Comparing  the  goods  sotd 
at  tlie  East  India  Company*8  Bengal  sale  in  March,  with  the  prices  of 
nearly  similar  goods  of  British  manufacture,  I  should  think,  on  an  ave- 
rage, the  India  goods  were  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  dearer  than 
the  British  goods  are  at  present ;  in  many  instances  the  difference  is  greater 
than  even  fifty  per.  cent. ;  I  could  collect  particular  instances,  but  I  h^VB 
^ken  of  an  average  price  when  I  say  from  twenty  to  twenty- five  jper.' 
CfcAt* 

•  ■  '■.,'■ 

You  have  before  spoken  of  thecdmparative  merit  of  Indian  and  British 
piece  goods,  of  the  coarser  and  middling  qualities  ;  can  yon  state  what  is 
the  comparative  merit  of  such  goods  from  the  two  countries,  of  theifin^t 
qualities  ?— -The  very  finest  qualities  of  East  India  goods  are  decid^Iy 
superior,  and  cannot  be  imitated  with  success  in  this  country  i  the  giOKXls 
of  the  manufacture  of  Dacca  I  particularly  allude  to.  .      M 

You  have  before  stated,  that  the  admission  of  the  out-p6rt8  to  ^ME^U- 
cip^tion  in  the  piece-goods  trade  would  be  inconvenient  to  thtf*  fitr^  oritisfa 
consumers  in  the  metropoli*^  ? — Rather  to  the  dealers,  because  those  goods 
are  principally  exported  that  we  buy  at  the  East  India  Compaiw'jf 
sal^sj  t>r  to  the  importers,  if  we  are  to  have  th<e^hriyieiH>erT7  Yd  Im- 
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pert  pieeewgeodf  w4iicli  ihrp  hars  at  the  out-port^  whwJh  we  ^Mlrf'  df  Mr.  f.9it(B^g* 

course  have ;  and  we  should  be  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  having  W 
pay  full  duties,  while  they  pay  what  they  chuse,  in  fact,  according  to  my 
opiniaift  of  the  effitct^        .    : 

Can  you  form  anyopinioa  what  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the 
foreign  cQnswKkpfeioii  oS  piecc-|;oods,  under  the  circumstance)  before 
descriih^  ?-r^The  foreignecs  wbo  lesoort  to  the  Eael  India  Cocmpeny's 
sale,  wouki  suffer  the  same  uioanvenience  we  shoald  wbo  ace  buyers  of 
those  goods  ;  tb^  would  have  their  coafidence  shaken,  thor  would  not 
know  how  to  act ;  by  the  present  system,,  we  know  wbart  me  East  In**, 
dla  Company  and  private  trade  mean  to  bring  forward  at  their  sales,  and 
we  have  them  under  o«e  toaf>  aind  know  how  to  vegulate  our  purchases 
b^  the  quanifeity  and  market^  w^h  we  iboukl  not  be  so  well  iatoroied  of, 
if  the  goods  were  4i%(fibutcd  aaaong  fi«e  or  a^  oufc-ports  ;.  we  ouidd  not 
act  with  the  same  coofidem:e. 

At  whet  interval  of  time  befoce  the  sales»  do  llie  Company  gjive  notice 
wbat  jpoods  tb^  mtend  to  put  up  ?«-Aa  soon  m  ttie  CooifMii^f  reebive  the 
mdni^st  from  the  ship^  within  a  week  from  the  arrival  of  tbe' 
ship  the  Company  publish  an  account  of  her  cargo  ;  and  we  then  dis- 
tribute ikAt  among  our  eorrespondents  ia  virions  porta  of  the  worlds  and 
receive  orders  fromtbefli  before  tbe  salea. 


'*•* 


> 


Do  the  Company  state  preeisely  of  ffh9A  speetes  the  gooda  me  whMt 
th€^  intend  to  put  up  at  their  leles  }«^Yes,  it  ia  very  aeeurately  staledj^^  ' 
as  &r  aa  relates  to  the  gooda  belonging  t^  the  Cottpeny ;  thoae  ^oodf  bCK  ' ' 
longing  to  individuals  are  stated  in  buik ;  so  many  bales  of  calicoes ;  Wtf   ' 
do  not  know  the  sorts,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  tbem^  because 
tbey  areof  adebaaedspoeiea^ffoodaiiageneniL  ' 

Are  not  the  goods  intended  to  be  puiup^  both  theae  belonging^  to  tlk^  '^ 
Company  and  to  private  traderif  pre^onaly  exkibiledfor  msfpectiori^M^  r 
Yes^  for  a  considerable  period,  perhaps  for  two  mondis;  *  ^ 

Has  not  the  foreign  consumption  of  piece-goods  been  promoted  by  dif. 
effect  of  that  regular  course  of  proceeding,  in  re^d  to  the  sales  of  the  Coiiit 
pany,  which  y ou  havie  deacmfd  >  *>«*1  ahouU  conceive  it  has  been  very  i  ^ 
much  promoted  by  it  ; 


r  ■ 


Are  the  foreign  merchants  in  the  habit  of  sending  declamtions  of  ikti 

5  H  goods 


■  •■  •• 


w 
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Jfi\drManJiing.  goods  which  are  to  be  sold  to  their  correspondents  abroad? — Yes^  they 
^ -s^        ^     ace. 

Would  this  course  of  proceeding,  with  respect  to  foreigners,  be 
consistent  with  an  arrangement  which  should  admit  the  out-ports  to  a 
participation  in  the  piece-goods' trade?  — As  a  dealer  in  piece-goods,  I 
arnticipate  great  inconvenience' from  that  system  being  adopted  ;  it  would 
\yc  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to.  come  here,  and  travel  to  Hull,  and  Glas- 
gow, and  Liverpool,  and  various  otiier  ports ;  I  do  not  know  to  what 
}X)rts  this  liberty  may  be  extended,  but  it  would  distract  his  attention, 
and  prevent  his  acting  with  the  confidence  with  which  be  can  now  act! 

You  assume,  that  the  goods  are  to  be  sold  at  the  out-ports  by  private 
contract  ? — Even  if  they  were  to  be  sold  by  public  sale,  th^  quantity 
might  not  be  suflF.cient  to  draw  people  four  hundi*ed  miles;  and  they 
would  not  act  with  that  confidence  they  can  now  act. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  circumstances  you  have  described  would 
materially  derange  the  sales  of  piece- goods  by  the  East  India  Company? 
-i— I  think  they  would. 

'  From  your  knowledge  have  not  foreigners,  receiving  from  their  cor>- 
respondents  here  declarations  of  the  goods  about  to  be  put  up  at  the  sales 
of  the  Company,  occasionally  visited  this  country  for  the  purpose. of 
making  their  purchases  in  person? — In  time  of  peace^  I  baveseen  more 
foreigners  in  the  East  India  Company^s  sale  room  from  the  difierent  partr 
of  Europe,  than  there  are  persons  in  this  committee  room  at  present;, 
from  Germany,  Switzerland,  Russia^  Holland,  »andFranoe<-. 

Can  you  say  whether  that  circumstance  lifts  proiinoted«the.coiMUinption: 
of  the  manuractures  of  this  countr}'  among  foreigners^ r-^I  think.it  has 
very  much  ;  for  those  foreigners,  when  they  come  to  England^  h«re  purr 
chased  large  quantities  of  British  manufacturer. 

Do  you  speak  from  your  experience  ?-«From  my  own  dealings  with 
t^em* 

(Examined  by  the  Committee.)^ 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  British  manufactured  goods  2r->-YeS| 
1  am. 
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.  Do  you  And  that  the  prices  fluctuate  very  much  in  the  market  ?~Con-  Mr.  J.  Sarikingi, 
^derably.  ^^  ^ 

To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?-^To  the  state  of  the  demand. 


.1       ^^ .  ' 


You  never  attributed  it  to  a  greater  importation  of  East  India  goods^ 
didyou?— No^  never. 

Are  not  they  used  for  the  same-  purposes,  those  imported  from  the 
East,  and  those  manufactured  in  this  country  ? — Yes,  there  are  similar 
goods  manufactured  in  this  country,  but  the  East  India  goods  for  the  con^ 
sumption  of  this  country  are  liable  to  enormoiis  duties  ;  the  calicoes,  for 
ijistance,  are  liable,  besides  the  ^3  6^.  8d.  to  a  duty  of  «£68  6s.  8rf, 
if  they  are  taken  out  of  the  £^t  India  warehouses  for  home  coti« 
sumption. 

You  are  aware  that  the  piece*goods  are  not  intended  to  be  consumed  la 
country  ? — Certainly  not. 

.  That  you  coVisidcr  as  the  reason  why  the  protectifig  duty  was  established? 
— *I  look  upon  it  as  a  protecting  duty  to  encourage  our  own  manufactures* 

Thien  there  would  be  no  danger,  provided  the  out-ports  were  open  to 
East  India  goods,  from  the  circumstance  of  East  India  piecergo6ds  beitij 
sold  in  the  country  ?— They  would  be  subject  to  the  same  duties ;  and  _ 
do  not  imagine  any  of  them,  or  to  any  extent,  could  be  consumed  from 
this  country,  from  the  duty  being  so  high.  .'*i 

*  ■  •      ■ 

You  were  understood  to  say,  that  the  revenue  was  in  danger  of  su^er« 
ing  from  the  duties  not  being  so  clearly  ascertained  in  the  country  as  in 
London,  do  you  know  any  defect  that  would  arise  from  the  same  system 
of  an  ad  valorem  duty  being  established  there,  as  is  here  ? — ^I  think  the 
danger  would  be  this,  that  tne  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  levied  by  the 
merchant  himself;  I  do  not  think  a  merchant  would  be  able  to'b^e  detected 
if  he  was  disposed  to  commit  fraud  ;  for  he  might  value  articles  at  itjf.  a 
piece  that  would  sell  at  the  East  India  Company's  sales  at  1 5s. ;  owing  to 
competition,  every  thing  fetches  its  utmost  value,  and  every  imposition 
might  be  practiced;  I  think,  even  at  a  public  sale,  things  might  be  Col- 
lusive ;  that  the  merchants  might  put  up  thei^  goods,  and  buy  them  in 
themselves,  and  pay  a  smaller  duty  than  they  would  in  London,  where 
people  attend  from  all  parts  ot  the  earth. 

t  iH2  Arc 
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JH^.  J^R^niin^.      Ait?  ye>u  oot  fware,  that  competltiosi  wouid|xeTail  «t't!hte:dut«>^pRt)pigas 

well  as  iti  London  ?— -I  am  of  opinion,  there  would  not  be  a  coarpetiticiiu 


-  ■•>/' 


Does  thalt  »rtee  from  the  oiit-ports  Imving  bat  itmJIxwiatsmAtmi^^l 
dltbuld  imagihe  the   traders  would  be  attracted  to  that  place  where  they 


Lamioa. 


You  are  understood  to  have  stated,  that  the  great  advantage  arising  fix>ni 
tifie  East  Indria  system  was,  that  fereigneis  were  attracted  fey  the  gneat  4iew 
of  goods  at  their  periodic^  sales  ^»*l  did. 


If  tb6re  was  an  open  trade  in  this  oo«fytry,  if  the  £ast  India  goods  were 
ekposed  to  "sale  ipliie  way  that  the  British  goods  are,  both  in  London  aad 
the  tMit-ports,  ofe  B«t  you  aware,  that  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  diffufdng 
the  manufactures^  of  this  country  to  every  part  of  Europe,  would  not  iw» 
tildde  theEasFlnciia  manufactures  in  the  orders  that  they  received,  and  in 
iht  Orders  ihat  ihcj  executed  ^^— I  do  not  Msk  jthey  ooald  aof  4n  tfcaft  way 
with  the  goods  that  are  imported  by  private  traders,  the  ^altttesape  aa 
vticertaih,  apd  so  much  beneath  the  standard  qualities  of  those  goods  ma* 
nu^ibctured  for  the  fiast  India  Company ;  I  do  neft  tbiiA:  thcr^  coukl  he  so 
ddcribed  tlsftt  peopte  could  have  a<x>tRideDce  to  onder  Ihem  s  they  coald 
iibt  l)Uy  them  without  a  previous  examination. 

Hh  BoC  you  know,  that  'fhe  goods  imported  from  the  east^  vary  very 
ihuch  in  quality  ?— Very  much* 

Do  not  you  know,  that  some  -of  the  East  India  goods,  are  fiill  as  low 
in  quality  as  any  manufacture  in  this  country  ? — Quite  as  low ;  some  of 
the  goods  imported  by  the  private  traders  are  very  mu(5h  debased  in  qaality; 
they  call  them  by  the  same  denominations,  but  they  are  totally  inferior  to 
tibe  Company's  goods,  which  are  made  up  'to  a  certain  litaridard,  and  a 
certain  length  and  breadth  ;  we  can  buy  lhost,g3ex)ds  wink  very  litric  exa- 
minatibti  ffom  fheir  uniform  qualrty,  upon  the  Company -s  description  of 
them^  the  Company's  mafk,  the  characters  iliey -give  them;  they  arc  very 
d^ly  classed  s  the  same  denomination  of  "goods  ar^  divi^led  into  letters,  and 
wt  can  write  to  our  correspondents  abroad,  and  '«tate  a  particular  article, 
letter  A.  B.  C.  or  D.  and  the  person  can,  with  full  conndence,  order,  if 
we  tell  him  the  mark,  and  say  what  c\s^  or  -ktter  he  will  have;  that  has 
not  been  done  in  the  private  trade. 

You  mean  by  debasement,  a  species  of  geoda  of  an  -inferiot  fjuality,. 
adapted  for  the  consumption  of  the  lowey:lass  of  people  ?-r*Imean»  that 

^*  they 
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the^  are  veiy  infericr  goods,  and  scdd  ^  sui  lii&f  jorprlee  >  goods  of  the  Mr^J^Mssi^^ 
lowest  price. 

There  is  no  other  debasement,  there  is  no  dishonesty  practise  ?^Na ; 
but  we  cannot  depend  upon  the  <foality  of  ttiose  goods  at  aU;  wehuy 
them  with  out  eyes  open  ;  we  go  and  examine  ibem  previously  ;  but  I 
would  not  write  to  Hull  or  Ltrerpooly  ^ad  "say  bay  S90  bales,  or  one  bale 
of  soch  a  class,  t  must  £0  down  to  examifie  them.  . 


■  -« 

Will  not  goods  that  are  likely  to  be  «Q4d  at  the  country  ports  be  as  open 
to  inspection  as  they  are  when  sold  in  London  ?-*-!  suppose  they  wili  be» 
or  they  will  not  find  any  buyers  if  they  will  not  allow  them  to  look  at  the 
jgoodB/ 

If  the  system  was  SO  much  altered^  as  that  foreigners  wejre  content  tp 
have  tbeir  go6cts  by  order,  bave  not  ihe  sellers  of  Ae  goods  a  character  tp. 
maintain,  and  would  they  not  be  careful  in  execntin^  those  .orders  so  ^ 
to  give  satisfaction  P-^^I  have  no  -doubt  every  tespe^apte  merx:haat  would 
act  to  the  best  of  his  judgment^  and  would  give^^«r|riaitiiifu]  advice  tP,  Ims 
correspondents ;  bat  there  would  be  a  great  <fifficulty  in  <lesodbiog^  ^^^¥09f 
pKfds ;  when  the  Easft  India  Company  print  a  price-current,  the  goods  ^ 
classed  and  put  in  letters,  they  are  described  from  all  the  different  facts, 
perhaps  there  veill  be  twenty  sorts  of  battaes ;  we  know  by  practip^^ vi^t 
they  are,  and  we  can  correspond  with  people  abroad,  and  give  them  those 
accounts  which  would  be  ^[ufite  impracticable  with  private  trade. 

Do  .tlot  you  know  that  goods,  assuming  the  same  name  in  ine  easitf 
differ  very  much  in  ^quality  J^Very  mucAi.  .  '  .     ^ 

If  they  diflfer  very  mtKh  in  quaiity,  there  tmust  be  some  fnaoufaoturc|iis 
that  make  a  <^based  aitick  f — ^There  are  the  indaviduaJ  private  traders  5  J 
could  elucidate  whcrt  I  am  ifatlfig^by  saying,  at  the  East  India  Corpp^^s 
sales  we  give  for  the  battaes  manufactured  at'some  manufactories^  l2s.^,pofr 
haps,  to  the  East  India  Company,  when  we  purchase  battaes  ii>  the  pri vale 
^rade,  at  from  7s.  to  Is.Sd.,  to  that  I  meafn  to  shew  we  could  not'^rJy 
describe  those  goods.  i    '     ,..  . 

Are  not  you  df  oprnion,  <hatt»be  goods  imported  from  the  east^re  somer 
times  sold  in  large  quantities,  more  than  the  usual  quantity  some  years :— •  - 

Yes  i  they  fluctuate  very  much. 

Suppose  three  times  tbeiisuab^uantity  we^e  oK^d  gt  their  sales,  would 

not 


♦ 
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JItr.  ^Ranking*  not  the  prices  be  very  much  depressed? — Certainly  ;  I  looTc  upon  if/  ftje 
^    ■     V  ■    ■■  ^    price  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  goods  brought  to  market,  and  tb( 

state  of  the  demand. 

Would  not  that  depression  very  much  aflPect  the  home  manufactures  ?— 
Those  goods,  I  believe  L explained,  were  all  exported  when  the  hoqae 
manufactures  are  depressed ;  they  are  depressed ;  they  keep  pace  pretty 
much  with  each  others  the  home  manufactured  goods  have  advanced, Z 
believe  I  speak  within  compass,  when  I  say  twenty  per  cent,  within  the 
m  '^^  ^^^  months ;  and  there  has  been  a  very  trifling  rise  in  the  Compatfy's 
goods^  even  after  the  sale. 

You  attribute  that  to  the  East  India  goods  being  For  exportation,  and  the 
goods  made  here  being  for  home  consumption  ?— Yes, 

Are  you  not  of  opinion,  that  under  all  the  advantages  stated  by  you^ 
of  ordering  goods  to  be  purchased  at  the  Company's  sales,  and  the  disad** 
vantages  which  would  attend  ordering  similar  goods  to  be  purchasedjat  the 
out-ports,  the  port  of  London  would  always  have  the  preference  ? — I  be- 
lieve I  stated  that  I  thought  so,  because  there  was  a  greater  choice  in  the 
port  of  London  ;  greater  assortments  of  the  E^st  India  Compauy's  goods 
will  also  be  sold  in  the  port  of  London ;  they  are  of  a  wtry  respectably 
quality,  and  command  attention  of  the  buyers. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  any  material  injury  can  arise  to  the 
interests,  either  of  the  Company  or  the  port  of  London,  from  opening  the 
Irade  to  the  out-ports  ?— As  a  dealer  in  piece-goods,  I  am  of  opinion, 
material  confusion  would  be  occasioned  by  it,'  and  goods  of  bad  qualities 
may  sell  at  nominal  low  prices  at  the  out-ports,  and  may  have  an  influence 
upon  the  prices  of  goods  sold  at  the  Elast  India'  Company's  sales ;  if  those 
goods  were  all  exposed  to  sale  in  London,  they  would  iind  their  levd; 
people  ^ould  examine  them  and  pay  according  to  the  quality  ;  thert  could 
be  no  misrepresentations  then. 

Will  not  the  value  of  the  good^  be  estimated  according  to  their  quality? 
— I  suppose  they  will,  but  the  people  at  the  out-ports,  in  general^  are 
not  very  familiar  v^ith  the  qualities  of  those  goods  ;  and  it  would  scarcely 
be  worth  the  while   of  any  extensive  deaters  to  go  for  any  trifling  object 

several  hundred  miles. 

In  the  event  of  a  foreign  merchant  sending  an  order  to  either' of  the 
DUt'ports,  and  being  dldappointed  in  the  quality  pf  the  goods,  is  it  probable 

^  that 


.«■  • 


.Alt  he  would  lepeat  that  order  ?«-I  should  think,  if  It  did  not  answer  Mr.  J.  Rankhu^, 
ijt  purpose,  he  would  not  send  a  second  order,  '     ■■  i     -rf 

According  to  your  reasoning,  is  it  not  therefore  probable,  that  the  whole 
of  the  trade,  or  the  greatest  part  of  it,  would  centre  ultimately  in  the 
port  of  London  ?— I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  centre  in  the  poit  of 
London ;  I  speak  to  piece-goods. 

Do  you  conceive,  that  in  Glasgow  and  in  Liverpool,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  which  there  are  cotton  manufectories  established,  people  would 
not  be  found  equally  skilled  in  Indian  piece-goods  as  in  the  port  of  London, 
and  eaually  judges  of  their  value  ?— I  think  they  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity or  comparing  them  with  similar  goods  manufactured  in  this  country  ; 
and  they  might  certainly  form  a  prfctty  correct  opinion  of  their  value,  by 
comparing  them  with  British  articles  s  merchants  might  certainly. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  Twelve  o^k)ck. 


f*. 
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Javis,  is^'dS^  Masf,   1813. 
'The  Right  Hod.  John  Sullivan  in  the  Chair. 


Mrw  ROBERT  BROWN,  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows : 

Mr.  JacksonJ]    You  are  a  wholesale  dealer,  I  believe,  in  what  are  j\/j^^  ji^  Brown. 
eaHed  piece-goods  N^I  am. 

Describe  to  the  Committee  what  articles  you  comprbe  under  the  deno- 
mination of  piece-goods  ?-— By  piece-goods,  we  understand  every  article 
manu^tured  in  the  loom. 

Describe  the  sort  of  piece-goods  that  you  yourself  deal  in  ;  silk  piece- 
goods 
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•.  5.  Brown,  goods  arc  manufactured  in  the  loom  ?— Silk  goods  arc  piece-goods^  ccr- 

'      tainlj\  .  .^r-^ 

W  hat  are  the  piece-goods  in  which  you  deal  ?— Both  cotton  piece  goods 
aad  sCk  piece  goods  i  piece  goods  generally. 

Do  goods  of  the  same  description  frequently  vary  very  muchjn  price>.ait 
ihe  same  sale  ? — They  do  occasionally. 

Do  you  mean  that  goods^  of  precisely  the  same  quality^  vary  very  anich 
in  price  at  the  same  sale;  or  that  goods  apparently  of  the  same  quaiity^ 
but  njl  so  in  &ctj  vary  in  price  ? — I  mean,  that  goods  of  the  same  quality 
preci5ch\  vary  occasionally ;  in  goods  of  the  same  denomination,  there  i^ " 
of  course,  a  great  variation  generally. 

Do  goods  of  the  same  denomioaltoa  vary  very  much  in  price  at  the 
same  sale,  accorouig  to  the  places  that  they  come  firom,  or  the  factories  -* 
in  which  they  are  known  to  be  n»de  in  India  r — No  ;  the  reason  of  it  is^ 


the  tancy  of  the  buyers  moic  than  the  variation  of  the  place  from  which 
they  came,  and  a  ftxal  demand  arising  from  various  circumstances»  and 
tTe^a.:ntIv  the  oxupetkioa  bdwwn  one  buyer  and  another  at  the  Com^ 

U>  }iO«  iDeaxi»  rtM  the  e&ds  of  an  open  sale,  and  the  emillatioo  of 
purvki^er^  oceate  lhi»  Jifc  f  ft  mis  irf^pooe  ^I  da» 


abottt  whftt  p<r  emf.  that  wriatiM  uEKNmla  to  iometimes  ?•— I 
hM^  iLnown  a  vaciaiiiNBi  i»  gQod$»  of  pieciaehr  ibesame  quality,  of  firom  |6 
ts^;jk>|Krcei^«libtaBKait&inMdiof  *»MiMdeMiHteat^^  the 

viryitvu  bnt^UMtiy  »i>  p«  c«l>>  1  B»att  by  ttot^  that  art  icies  that  come 
r:v>tti  Incta  h^ve  a  (eoerat  deoomicAtHXi,  as  Iw  instance,  the  article  of 
ni^ik»iaii^Me^4e:$cw^  sdk  taom  19  lo  90  sbiUiBg^  per  piecf , 

aiiii  WMb^ ttM «M«  to <ifta  pMidi  apMei  stB Ihe^ 


^io-juc  octK>a::iMt:tctti.  ■?•"! 


Uc)^v\x  i.uwi»  t?^jciiJ{KOW0tl5QraOpcroe«l.te4cfiicl  ^^9^ 
cctiSc  ovsr^vticva  ■'—To  tbe  tortotth«  OMBpdiMatt  Hk  &»t  IffI»V 


r.N^^Sis  ^c^ig»  tiMepfew  fito<fenilyct^»>Iki<Mtwiim(l»t!W^^ 

I V^  4vV V ^ •  jsN^* wa4^  A«c vifcSBe*^  -.j  .«  ?  *Ju5^tjr4 
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Can  you  state  the  respective  duties  of  the  three  ? — TThere  is  the  article  of  JI/rT  JfT  BNXtohi 
muslins,  which  pays  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  importation,  andj^26  13^.  4rf.  ^ 
when  .  taken  oiit  of  the  warehouses  for  \\6mt  consumptfon  ;  the  irt?cle 
of  calicoes  pays  a  duty  of  ^3  6s.  8rf.  upon  importation,  and  '£b%  ;6s.  8tf. 
per  cent,  when  taken  out  of  the  warehouse  for  home  consumption  ;  co- 
loured and  silk  piece-goods  pay  a  duty  of  jESiSs.  8rf.  per  cent  on  impor- 
tation, and  being  prohibited,  are  not  allowed  for  home  consumption  ;  on 
the  payment  of  any  duty,  the  new  impost  of  25  per  cent,  is  to  be  add- 
ed, which,  at  present,  we  have  not  been  called  upon  to  pay ;  it  has  had, 
therefore,  no  effect  at  present  upon  goods  sold  at  the  East  India  Company's 
sales. 

To  what  is  it  to  be  added  ? — ^Upon  the  consolidated  duties. 

The  25  per  cent,  applies  to  home  consumption,  as  well  as  import  }^^ 
Yes ;  but  I  believe  it  appfies  only  to  goods  sold  subsequent  to  the  passinig 

of  the  act. 

'  ■.-.-■• 

1 

Is  the  amount  of  those  high  ad  valorem  doties  strictly  ascertained  by  the 
mode  of  the  Company's  sales  ?— Most  distinctly,  and  most  clearly  j  with- 
out  a  possibility  of  fraud. 


What  checks  do  they  seem  to  be*  litider  at  those' salves,  which  should 
induce  this  opinion  ot  yours,  that  therie  is  ^carcety^'ft-possiiHtity^eflfBudi 
~-The  goods  being  publicly  sold  at  the  East  India  Conipany's  sales,  the 
officers  of  the  customs  attending,  as  well  as  officers  or  the  East  India 
Cohipany,  to  take  down  the  prices ;  the  import  dutiea  are'  paid  -H;^  the 
East  India  Company  themselves ;  the  duties  on  home  consamptioa  are 
paid  by  the  merchant  when  he  takes  them  out  for  the  home  trade. 


■  •« '  •« 


,1  f  ■.^■.  ■  ►  ^     *i«    - 


r 


In  feet,  the  Company,  were  it  even  ao  disposed,  hais  no  interest  in  ^de* 
fraudingthe  revenue  as  to  the  high  dqties  on  home  cooBum^ion  ^^-^Tbey 
have  nothing  to  do. with  them,  I  apprehend.  '■■  -^  -"- 


On  the  contrary,  their  officers  are  assisting  the  revenue  officers  to  prevMt 
frauds  of  toy  kind  .^-^Most  clearly.  '         -»      -. 


t, : 


-,  -1 


Arc  there  any  cases  in  which  the  duty  upon  those  articles  is  determined 
by  the  deGlarfttioti  of  the  parties. ?«-«-Therc  is,  I  believe,  in-the  cilse  of 
presents  that  come  from  the  East  Indies ;  but4>nly  in  those  castts.   • 

» I  At 
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M^^  i?».  Br^txm^      At  pFeiexrt,  ^11  connnodities  of  this  description^  wbeither  public  or  priHl^e' 

adveBtiires,  corae  tlsrough  the  medium  of  {\\c  East  India  'Compiny^?^ 
They  do  ;  whether  imported  by  the  Ei^t  India  Company  on  their  own  ac-' 
cbuiit,  or  imported  by  the  private  traders,  they  must  be  sold  at  the  salesoF'tlie 
Eabi  India  G>mpany»  and  the  duties  ascertained  in  the  way  I  have  stated'/ 

Thev  are  all  subject  to  thesnme  degree  of  security  you  have  dcscrlbid^ 
as  lo  the  safely  of  ihe  rcvtoue  ? — They  certainly  are. 

You  ha^-ebccn  in  trade  for  o  good  many  years? — Yes  >  twenty-seveo; 
years  1  have  been  in  that  particular  branch  of  trade. 

Exclusively  in  the  wlvslesale  line  ? — I  have. 

According  to  the  best  of  your  judgment,  can  you  state  to  the  Com* 
mitlce,  whether  those  high  duties  couid  be  co^kcted^  safely  lo  the  publnr 
through  any  other  medium  than  a  public  sale  ^— 4  think  it  would  be  im- 
practicable. 

Ftate  why  you  think  it  would  be  imptacticable  ?'^-From  the  yenr  great 
rariety  of  the  sorts,  and  the  variation  in  quality,  as  well  as  in  toe  dc* 
mand  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  think  if  valuations  were  made  at  diiFerent 
ploceh^  if€  iikould  invafiably  fiad  different  v^liiaiionsi  «CGordi«g  co  Ipoal 
circunistancts;  we  sboiikl  bare  goods  vahied  at  one  port  at  one  pcic^aod 
at  anetbcr  port  at  prices  extremely  dtfterent. 

W4iat  would  occasion  tkm  difference  of  vakiattiNi  «t  different  ou^ports  i 
are  ymi  oonsidcriiig  %be  ctfCuaMtaaccs  of  a  public  sale  at  ttie  oiit»pom^ 
when  you  soppoat  that -htkely  to  take  piacct;  or»  when  you  speak  of  this 
great  variation  taking  place,  have  you  in  contemplaiioa  the  declaration 
t>f  th^  nricfchant  as  to  tlie  vakie  of  tiie  thing  }— »TiMt  was  the  first  impfies- 
siM;  -but  w^iaher  h  was  so^  or  by  a  public  sate 'at  tlie  4iut-fiOftf|  chenti 
wovdd)  I  conceive,  be  a  very  great  variation  in  the  prtcos  at  which  tktf^ 
duties  were  collected: 

6u[.<;oslng,  that  instead  of  those  duties  teing  tlniS4Boafftaintd  at  public 
<aKrs  \n  London,  tl.cir  amount  were  to  depend  uoon  the  declaration  of 
tK^  pnr^^;  acc«>Kiing  no  your  judgtnmt,  as  a  nMrohaniaiMltradcrydo7ou. 
t1)tr4c(liat  nHHlo^Tfascermimtig  duties t>f  :tadi  isagnttiDde^  b^ 4h«  ctecin* 
r  itii)n  c  f  the  party,  would  be  a  safe  one  for  the  {iabkiC4M'«i  aweoae^iNH 
I  iiiiiik  it  would  be  very  much  otherwise. 

■  '      -»  "Stkta: 


fi&IT-lMfilil 


ru>iL.'  ^^^-i 


^/  —  z 


State  why  you  think  it  would  be  otherwise: ^—rFrom  tl^'  yari^wjV'iri^.  itfr  W.  mawC 
prccarioM  nature  of  the  goods  depending  so.,  much  upoji.t.h^  ,fl;ij>iAncl  f^ 
the  buyers,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  ir  would  give   ^u  tlje  impoitqi'.  j,oi^ 
tnuke  his  valaatioti  so  particularly  low^  if  the  pba  ae  pufWt^t  pr  iposcvli 
was  adopted;  and  I  do  not   know,  in   the  case  of  seizure,  what  rhe  uiS* 
cers  would  do  with  those  goods  that  are  intended  merely  for  cxpoitaii.un. 

Does  it  not  require  great  skill  arvd  long  experience  to  ascertaiw  the 
value  of  such  cotiimodities  within,  perhaps,  many  pounds  per  cent  ?-*fIt 
does  so. 

How  much  might  men  of  ordinary  judgnaeat,  surh  3s  the  officers,  for 
instance,  vary  in  opinion  as  bcrween  themselves  and  practiced  judges  like 
yourself,  upon  the  same  artncle  ? — It  is  impossible  to  define  it  exacrly;  (hi:! 
even  among  the' best  judges,  a  variation  will  take  place  of  iruiu  U/  tfvia 
percent.;  men  who  are  conscantly  mihe  habit  of  it;  we  may  rber^^ir^ 
very  fairly  say  that  officers  who  are  not  in  that  practice,  would  very  iMuch 
exceed  that  variation  made  by  pcoits6ior>afl  men^ 

Generally  speaking,  could  the  offit;er»  teltixpon  suck  artictesr  mthim; 
from  25  to  30  per  cent,  whether  the  declaration  was  a  true  or  a  false  oa^l^ 
-—I  should  doubt  myself  ixry  much,  whether  they  could  tell  wUhin  iS 
to  30  per  cent.,  parttcufi&rly  in  the  finer  descrtprion  /uf  gcxMls# 


t  :    » 


«  . 


Supposing  that  public  sales  were  to  tcdce  place  at  the  out- ports,  do  you 
think  that  mode  would  be  as  secure  to  the  revenue  as-idie  pvbhe  ^A^ts  ikfere 
are  ? — I  should  think  decidedly  not;  because  it  is  oot  probable  tbere  ivoajid 
be  the  same  competition  among  bu(}'ers' at  a  9vmX\  sale  where  thefe  bhitf^- 
a  very  small  quantity  of  goods  that  would  induce  a  variety  of  buyers  to 
attend,  as  tliere  is  rn  the  sales  of  the  East  India*  Company  wb  clif,'  fiom 
their  magnitude,  draw  buyers  h'om  every  quarter  o()  Europe  ;fais4  from  iHe. 
amount  of  goods\soId  by  the  £ast  hkl^* Company,  it  is  almost  impossiMe 
for  a  combination  to  be  formed  to  injure  the  saile  prices* 

Do  you  mean,  that  from  the  magnitude  of.the  Con^tiy^s  aalei,  aac^ttte 
great  degree  of  emulation  that  prevails  at  them,  artificial  purchases  foi;.,^ 
tne  sake  of  keeping  dbwrp  thtf  pnce;  anchso  fo'  lower  tf he d\aty,  tlever  ^nd 
their  way  into  practice'  in  tike  Company^s  %9St»}f^^  ttuaft.'  sMtelf  tbing 
never  aie  practised.  •  • 

Do  you  think  tbi^t  ont' conser|tiefrrt'x)r  this*  €omp;tfafl(val)i  smafl  dbgret 
of  competition  at  the  out-ports  would  be,  that  the  4rticles  would  be  sold 
lower  at  them  than  they  are  here  ? — I  do, 

5  I  2  Besides 


"i^G  Miiitrrte  or  Evrbewce  on  ntti 

il/r.  S.  Browa.      Besides  the  evil  of  government  losing  so  much  duty,  what  elftrtwoald 

"^  "■  -v'— — ^     that  have  upon  the  Company's  sales  ? — In  time,  the  effect  woukl  bo  the 

lowering  the  price  in  some  degree  at  the  East  India  Company's  ulcat 

though  1  do  not  fear  that  the  prices  nt  the  Company's  sales  wouM  be  u 

any  time  so  low  as  at  the  out-ports. 

Do  you  mean,  from  the  great  attention  the  Company  pay  to  constantly 
having  the  most  superior  articles? — I  mean  not  ihnlalone,  bntfroiathe 
resort  of  the  great  number  of  buyers  to  the  sales  in  London,  which  theic 
magnitude  makes  it  an  object  to  them  to  attend. 

If  the  oat-port)  were  at  liberty  to  import  those  piece-goods  arc  >'0U 
apprehensive  that  any  evil  might  arise  from  their  being  shipped  outwards, 
under  pretence  of  re-exportation,  and  being  smuggled  into  the  couatry 
again  ? — I  think  the  thing  is  very  probable  ;  sometime  since,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  sending  to  the  oui-ports  white  piece-gouds  as  well  as 
coloured  piece  goods  for  expoitatioo  ;  that  order  was  rescinded  afaouC 
eighteen  month:>  past,  and  now  coloured  piece  goods  only  are  allowed  to 
be  sent  to  the  out-ports  for  exportation,  which,  from  being  a  marked  arTicIe. 
>od  probibiced  lor  home  coosumpttoo,  are  M><*ble  wtaererer  they^fire 
found. 

When  you  send  those  coloured  piece^ooda  to  tht  out-port^  ^1^ 
Mnd  them  by  sea  or  land-carriage  i — By  the  canals,  or  by  laiid. 

Such  piece  goods  as  you  are  now  allowed  to  xnd  to  the  out-porti,fiir 
tke  pHrpoK  of  exportation,  are  you  allowed  to  seod  them  to  the  out-porti 
by<Bui*— I  believe  the  law  would  allow  it,  but  it  is  not  the  practice. 

You  are  dow  prohibited  from  sending  the  wfaite  piece-goods  ey^'tii 
.   L  4if  ml^J)onst  for  the  purposes  of  exportation  i—Wt  are  prohibited  from 
,stp4^>8^^**'>^('  piece  goods  firdai  London  to  the  ont-potihi  tte'fezptfr> 
n,    tationof  white  piece  goods  is  directed  to  be  made,  by-  tlKirbeing'«ehc 
direct  from  the  warehouse  of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  ship  oh  which 
Uwy*are  to  be  Exported.  ^ 

,     ,      ■  ■ "  —  '  ' '  .•■   . 

'  Wtiat  have  you  onderstood  always  to  be  thie  gnftftidt  antt  cnafa  tt^  tliii 

prohibition  that  took  place  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  that  ao  nMn^tw- 

~     goods  should  be  sent  to  thi  oui-ports  for  the  purposes  of  dcportttion  ?'— ^ 

I  conceive  it  to  be  from  the  risk  of  tfatir  being  lA'Md^jgleir/mii  if  tb^ 

shouU  be  muggled,  not  barbg  paid  the  heifjr  ^«Vf  iy  rjijWwr^cpB* 


sumption,  they  would  interfere  in  a  certain  degree  with  the  British  ma*  Mv.R^  Broy>n, 
nsufactures.  *  ■        ^'jq^-.u  .A  .u; 


Would  the  coloured  piece-goods  interfere  with  the  British  manulAc- 
tnres,  if  they  were  smuggled  in,  they  are  liable  to  seizure  Wherever  they 
are  found  ? — Yes,  wherever  they  are  found  in  any  part  of  Gre^t  Britain  ; 
but  white  piece  goods  not  being  liable  to  seizure,  it  would  not  be  so 
easy  to  say  whether  they  had  been  smuggled  or  had  paid  the  home  con- 
sumption duties,  by  coloured  piece-goods ;  1  mean,  not  coloured  a{one, 
but  coloured  and  silk,  both  of  which  are  prohibited. 

Those  articles  being  subject  to  seizure  wherever  found,  the  revenue 
would  be  so  far  safe  in  your  opinion  ;  but  do  you  imagine  the  white 
piece-goods  might  be  smuggled  in  again  after  a  pretence  of  exportation, 
without  their  being  subject  to  discovery  when  once  got  into  circulation  ? — 
With  respect  to  coloured  and  silk  piece-goods,  no  duties  are  paid  on 
them  for  home  consumption,  and  consequently  the  revenue  is  not  mate- 
rially injured,  provided  they  are  smuteled  in.  The  manufacturer  of 
those  articles  m  this  country  would  be  injured  to  a  certain,  extent,  hut 
not  the  revenue ;  for  the  import  duty  being  paid,  there  is  no  further 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  Crown;  white  piece  goods  pay  an  exttsnoely 
heavy  duty  for  home  consumption,  consequently,  if  they  were  smuggled, 
the  revenue  would  be  materially  injured,  and  the  manufacturer  would 
be  also  materially  injured';  for  they  would,  without  the  duty,  ttiiierially 
interfere  with  the  British  manufacturer ;  I  conceive  the  duty  on  White 
piece  goods  to  be  a  protecting  duty  ta  the  Britisti  manufacturer. 

How  much  is  the  duty  upon  those  particular  kind  of  goods,  the  *^hrte 
piece  goods? — £6s.  ds  8d.  percent,  for  the*  home  consatiiplion^'^^' and 
that  is  independent  of  the  new  duty  of  25  per  cent. 

That  is  the  deiscriptioii.  of  goods  which  you,  a  wholesale  dealer  itt  Sion- 
don,  are  prohibited  from  sending  to  the  out-ports,  for  feaf  they^fmuld 
find  their  way  into  home  consumption  ? — Those  are  the  descfiptrdn  of 
goods  ;  but  not  those  goods  alone,  muslins  and  nankeehs  also  which  pay 
a  duty  for  home  consumption  of  JC26.  \3s.  Ad.  per  cent. ;  I;d^  not 
allude  to  the  25  per  cent,  upon  them^  because  it  has  had  no  effect  upon 
them  yet,  ^ 

-  '  *  ■  ' 

Are  you  prohibited  sending  those  two  latter  articles  to  the  out-porti  ?— 
We  are. 


^  !*|fiM9TBB  OF  nmniSCB  ON  TRk 


£ia9re8i  reaUy  in  8q1c&c  cases  surpass  tbtnsi/  and  ia  many,  equal  (bem: 

*  •■  .  .        ■    1- 

Is  there  a  material  diflference  sorrelimes  in  the  real  value  between  the 
Indian  manufactures  and  the  British  manu^ctures,  when  the  appeai^anett 
of  the  article  is  nearly  the  same  ? — In  goods  sold  for  exportation,  1  bave 
known  B^st-India  manufactured  goods  of  an  ordinary  qiiality  sold  at  fnom 
50  to  6j  per  cent,  less,  even  in  London,  than  the  same  article  can  be  pUff 
chased  for  from  the  British  manufacturer:  I  mean  by  the  same  article,  the 
saiiie  description  of  goods  in  pomt  of  breadth  and  quality. 

TTie  East-Indfa  article  is  sometimes  sold  from  50  to  60  p?r  ceat  lover 
thati  the  Uritish  made  article  ?— -Yes. 

The  quality  and  measure  beings  as  nearly  the  sanae  as  possible?— Yes^  u ' 
nearly  siinitar  as  possible* 

Explain  how  }''ou  apprdiend  that  ta  happen  ?— I  can  only  account  for  ' 
it  from  the  want  of  a  general  demand  for  the  Biast  India  manufactured ' 
goods  of  the  description  I  have  mentioned  for  the  GEmlinent;  the  Bvrtisli'^ 
manufactured  goods  are  saleable  througltout  evety  part  of  the  linilad 
Kingdom,  as  well  as  for  the  C:)ntinent»  alud  th^  EiSt- India  manufactured  ' 
godds,  in  consequence  of  the  extremely  h«:avy  duty,  wouMi  oianie  deaver  in  ' 
the  home  market  when  the  duty  was  paid*  iip6n  thetn  than 'the*  Bdlish  ' 
manufacture;  but  without  the  duty  they  are  materially  lower.  • 

The  British  mamif^ctuivr  saves- tt^  fmmmee  dbtjrta  wliick  the'lEsi^- 
India  article  is  subject? — He  is  Rol:  liable  loafiyduly,  ofcaurse.        >  .  •  ^ 

^  Is  the  heavy  fhity  paid- upon  the  exportation  <»f  the  Imtfan  afticlej'  ■  No.;' 
the  goods^sald  at-  the  East  -  India  Company  ^s  sates^  are  purcbaaed  witbtte  ' 
option  to  the  buyer  to  use  them  for  homeconswnptioaoi'  exportatiofiiiiisr'* 
he  may  find  it  most  to-his^  if^terest;  the  goods  to  wfaicb  £  have  beefifc  pat- 
tttuhirly  alluding^  s^e 9;fldom> or  ever  utaed  for  home  eoMunlpiiQn  in<6r>^- 
se(]ueilce  of  that  heavy  duty,  which:  is  in  fact  pioliibiCdry,  ImjI^. f tiev -^I'e'^ 
exported  free  of  duty:  the  import  duty,  which  we  call  the  W^rehoiwa^^Hiiltf; ' 
is  paid ;  but  there  is  no  duty  paid  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  waie- 
hoi^  f^^^«pe>rtatiol>^  ;|o,  :      :<    O  ^ 

-    How  does  the  purchaser  get  thetn  into  his  possession  witbovKpttfiffj^tlW 
j,'i  duty  ?— 


■»Mi 


linity  9r^The  goodfe  I  allude  to  arc  mvw  taken  out  of  the  '^vwelidiise  for  JWK  Ji:  BtatMi^ 
kptne  consumption ;  for  if  they  were^  they  could  noi  bft  ex{MMPt«d  after  pay-    v^ 
lag  that  heavy  duty  (no  drawback  bejag  allowed),  confiequeatJy  the  buyer 
must  make  1ms  elediioii  before  he  remo?ed  themt  «i|;hcr  to  pay  the  duty 
or  to  export  them,  as  he  finds  it  most  to  bis  iotereftt. 

If  he  means  to  export  them,  he  leaves  them  in  the  warehome  f^^Yeet, 

Or,  ff  he  means  them  for  home  consumption^  he  may  leave  them  thefe 
tin  he  is  ready  to  pay  the  duty  ?— -Yes. 

* 

Supposing  the  import  trade  of  India  piece-goods  to  ht  eipened  to  this 
pout-orts,  referring  to  that  description  of  piece«goods  which  you  are  pro^ 
hfbited  sendmgto  the -out-ports,  from  the  fear  of  their  making  their  way 
into  the  home  consumption,  do  you  apprehend  any  mischief  migMtari^ti^ 
the  British  manufacturer  from  such  privilege  of  universal  importation  at 
the  out-ports ;.  and  if  so^  state  what  it  is? — I  think  there  would  be  avcfry 
great  risk  of  it ;  and  if  those  goods  could,  by  any  contrivance  of  the  pro- 
prietor, be  introduced  into  the  home  consumption  trade,  they  must  mo^t 
materially  affect  the  British  manufacturer ;  and  One  particular  reason  which 
induces  me  to  apprehend  the  danger,  is,  that  the  buyers  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  goods  at  the  out-ports  would  be  a  completely  different  class^to 
the  buyers  and  importers  of  those  goods  in  the  port  of  London  ;  for>  if  the 
importers  qf  those  goods  at  the  out-ports  did  not  meet  with  a  ready  market;: 
for  them,  in  the  natural  course  of  trade,  they  would  endeavour  to  make^ 
the  best  of  those  goods,  either  by  exporting  them  on  their  own  account^  ov 
by  other  mean^,.  which  mightturn  the  goods  to  a  more  benefic'^al  accAaiit*.^ 

Supposing  this  general  liceme  of  import  to  the  out-ports,  and  thit  they 
might  sell  when  they  pleased,  and  in  what  quantities  they  pleased,  what 
effect  do  you  suppose  such  a  circumstance  as  that  would  have  upon  the 
regular  sales  of  the  £ast- India  Company  ? — I  think  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  preserve  that  steadiness  and  regularity  w.bich  is  at  present 

adupted  in  Ihe  E^st- India  Company's  sales. 

t 

Do  you  think  that  this  variety  as  to  place  of  sale  and  time  of-sala: 
would  particularly  derange  and  disorder  the  great  sales  of  the  East^dia 
Company  ? — I  think  Lt  would. 

•  ■  "       ■ 

■»-■■> 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whereabouts  the  amount  of  any  one  of  the 
Company's  sales  of  piece-goods  may  have  beeaf'— i  think  the  last  tale 
w^someihing  about  Q&e  mUltLoniSUexiing.  »;  ,      :.     .    * -^- 
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Mr,  J?.  Brotvn.       At  one  sale  ? — Yes,  at  one  sale  of  piece-goods,     We  have  generally  two* 

sales  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  the  one  we  call  the  March  sale,  and  the 
other  the  September  sale.  All  the  goods  sold  from  March  to  September, 
come  under  the  denomuiation  of  the  Alarch  sale,  and  all  the  goods  sold  from 
September  to  March,  come  under  the  denomination  of  the  September  sale. 

Do  you  think  that  this  proposed  license  as  to  time  and  place,  would  not 
only  thus  derange  the  Company's  settled  sales,  but  would  msiterially  dis- 
tract and  inconvenience  the  different  orders  of  purchaser^,  including  the 
dealers  ? — I  think  they  would  very  much  so  ;  for  1  am  of  opinion,  that  it 
will  not  be  practicable  for  foreigners  to  attend  small  sales  at  the  various 
out-ports;  whereas,  when  they  attend  the  sales  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, they  come  at  stated  and  certain  periods ;  they  have  notice  of  the 
period  for  three  or  four  months  prior  to  the  saLs  taking  place,  and  they 
are  enabled  to  make  their  arrangements  accordin^^lv. 

Describe  the  nature  of  that  notice  which  is  thus  given  to  foreigners  of 
the  approaching  sale  of  the  East-India  Company  P^About  three  months 
prior  to  the  sale,  the  Ivist- India  Company  issue  a  declaration  of  the  kinds, 
qualities,  and  description  of  goods  thL7  mean  to  sell,  fixing  the  day  of  sale, 
and  the  period  of  prompt,  which  is  the  day  of  payment. 

Does  such  description  advertise  any  marks  at  the  same  time,  that  such 
and  such  lots  will  be  put  up  of  such  and  such  marks  ? — ^The  declaration  by 
the  East-India  Company  docs  not  include  the  marks  and  descriotions,  but 
a  facility  is  given  to  the  brokers  who  attend  the  sales  of  the  I^ast-India 
Company,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  marks  and  different  de- 
scriptions of  the  goods  intended  to  be  sold ;  and  those  descriptions  of  the 
broker  are  the  descri|)tions  genenilly  sent  abroad,  in  addition  to  the  general 
description  given  by  the  East-India  Company. 

Whether  the  foreign  merchant  is  apprized  of  those  marks  himself,  or 
throirgh  his  broker,  are  they  such  as  to  convey  a  precise  definition  and  ideft 
of  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  article  ?— The  goods  imported  by  the  East* 
India  Company  are  in  general  so  correspondent,  so  exact  to  the  same  de« 
scriptions  of  goods  of  former  sales,  that  a  man  who  resides  abroad  is  enabled 
to  torm  a  very  accurate  judgment  of  the  goods  by  the  descriptions  or  de- 
clarations sent  to  him  by  the  foreign  merchant;  so  that  if  it  does  not  suit 
his  convenience  to  attend  the  public  sales  of  the  Company,  he  is  enabled  ail 
all  tisnes  to  send  his  orders. 

Has  the  Eastlndia  Company  during  your  twenty-five  years  experience; 
observed  such  uniform  good  fiiiih,  that  those  marks  and  descriptions  and 

declarations 


*  ■ 
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y  have;  occa>ionaily  the  go^ds  may  ♦aiy^Htflfe,-^'blit''-  ^ 
lly  such  a  guard  is  kept  upon  the  fabric  of^flie  goods' lir '  ■  *" ' 


declaraticms  are  implicitly  relied  upon  and  confided  in  by  the,  foreign    Mr.  R.Brown, 


merchant  ? — ^They 
most  unquestiona] 
India,  that  they  attempt  to  improve^  rather* than  deteriorate' tfieH^^iiffli^^^^ 

Can  you  imagine  any  mode  of  private  sale  at  the  out-ports,'  or  *tfe«r 
mediums,  than  that  of  the  East* India  Company,  that  could  inspire  thc> 
same  degree  of  confidence  in  foreigners;  any  dQScriptioh  of  private  ^^ 
whatever  ?— -I  cannot  fancy  that  any  description  of  private  safe  coutd^t^Q 
the  same  confidence  to  the  buyer  that  the  descriptions  issued  by  ttie  S^t- 
India  Company  and  the  brokers  convey  5  for  my  own  part>  I  should  hot' 
be  a  purchaser  of  any  goods  at  a  distance  from  London,  by  any  descrip- 
tion  that  could  be  given  of  them  ;  it  would  be  indispensably  necesss^ry  (or 
me  to  attend  upon  the  spot  myself,  and  ta  examine  strictly  and  clp$e1y^  (hd  ' 
goods, 


./ . 


You'mean  that  this  general  liberty  of  import  would  probably  oceasion,Mi: 
import  of  articles  of  such  a  description  as  would  call  for  a  close  personal    : 
inspection  before  you  venture  to  purchase ?-^I  do  ;  an<l  the  re^sonof  ;inf 
supposing  ^  is,  the  description  of  goods  imported  occasioMUy  by  the  ow* 
chants  residing  in  India,  and  officers  of  the  Company.'s  ship^  which  are  in 
tvery  sense  so  inferior  to  the  same  description  of  goods  imported  by  the 
East  India   Company,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  purcfaa»er  of  ibem^. 
without  examining  very  minutely  every  bale;  whereas^  in  matiy  goodc  - 1 
imported  by  the  East  India  Company,  the  sample  of  five  jf)iecc8  i3:'tto&  ' 
sample  of  ten^  fifteen,  or  fifty  bales,  as  the  case:may  bew  .     u  ^r.  \ 

As  far  as  your  experience  has  gone,  have  importations,. generally  apei^^  • 
ing,  that  have  not  been  the  immediate  importations  of  the  East' India  . 
Company,  consisted  of  comparatirely- inferior  lurticks^  although .^clf«^tk«  ;- 
same  denomination  ?-— They  have. 

1^  you  apprehend  that  this  might  take  place  in  any  material  d^rw- « 
un^er  such  an  universal  licence  of  import  ftom  India > to  tUe  oitt^poDfa  &f^  t^ 
I  think  it  would  be  almost  invariably  the  ease.  >•  ^  ^  >- .i^rx^  X  ^a'6'^1 

^Supppsing  fuch  importations,  daw  or  hereafter,  toconsiitvsf  ififenoro^ 
articTes,  w  hat  effect  do  yoo:  apprehend  that  an  e ntertased  importanmso^tthn !  > 
inferior  article  might  hairt  dpdta  the  general  trade  of  the  ^oooiiipyifxivaDob  f  • 

articles? — I  think,  if  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  those  arcitleay.bf  ^ 
an  inferior  sort»  were  tp  be  imported  to  a  spot  where  the  foreign  merchant 
didl  ndt'aiteiad;  it  wouM  be  alth<»t  ioipossibte  to  tftli'tifatitiiJi^ 

■'  -     '^   •    ■»  K    ■ '^    '■  i--^^  :i  --..pttbability,"  > 
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Mr.  JR.  Brotvv.  probability*  the  importer  would  be  under  tbenecessity  of  esqpQrtiogtliMi 

'        OQ  his  OWO  KCOQDt, 

Suppoung  that,  by  any  means,  any  mateHal  quantity  of  those  inferior 
articles  were  ro  get  into  the  home  consumption,  woald  there  be  danger  of 
iu  in^tripg  diagust,  and  inducing  a  forbearance  of  the  articles  qt  that 
iieiu^ui nation  in  any  material  degree,  would  ft  put  the  thingout  of  fashion 
in  any  degree? — It  might,  in  some  d^ree,  certainly ;  but  1  do  not  appre^ 
head  the  danger  would  be  irery  great  in  those  respects,  unless  the  articles 
were  sutd  at  the  out*  ports  at  ao  low  a  rate,  that  the  home  con  sumption 
duty  could  be  aliurded  to  be  paid  upon  them ;  I  have  knowtn 
in$tanc«$»  when, 'from  the  general  depression  of  the  market  for -the 
Continents  we  have  been  enabled  to  pay  the  high  home  consumption 
duty  of  ;^  06  di%  &/.  per  cent,  and  have  been  enabled  to  sell  the  artiole  for 
home  consumption. 

.Supposing  by  this«  or  any  other  n^eans*  a  material  influx  of  an  inferior 
article*  «iy  muilina  if  you  please,  weie  to  find  their  way  into  the  home 
consuuuHion,  would  not  it  endanger  the  general  tase  for,  and  adoption  of^ 
that  article  among  per9ons  of  atHuence  and  fiishion  ?--*-I  think  it  would» 
in  a  V  crtain  degree*  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  persons  of  affluence 
and  fashion,  want  only  the  finer  description  of  gocxls  that  come  from 
India*  and  not  the  common  sorts,  to  which  the  question  reKsrs;  in  fiurt^ 
there  are  very  few  of  the  common  description  of  goods/that  c  >me  from 
India,  that  are  used  in  any  degree  whatever  in  the  market  of  Great 
Britain;  they  are  almost  altogether  supplanted  by  the  use  df  Britiah 
manufactured  goods. 

At  present  you  are  understood  to  say,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  Gpoi* 
panv*s  salesi  and  its  vast  assortmeatj  induces  a  considerable  number  of 
torrigncrs  to  come  over  to  attend  those  aales  inperson  ?-~It  is  to/ at  -all 
times  when  there  is  free  access  from  the  Continent. 

Supposing  the  same  quantity  of  imports  as  come  iraw  to  London,  to 
be  divided  between  London  and  the  put-ports,  would  the  inducement  to 
foreigners  to  come  in  person  be  the  same  ? — If  they  could  depend  upon 
the  sdles  being  at  times  equally  convenient  to  them ;  I  do  not  see  any 
material  diiFerence  it  would- make  to  them,  UQle9s.it  was  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  dancing  over  the  various  parts  c^  the  kingdom.  ^ 


'J'tint  ii,  suppostDg  uniform  public  mIcs  ?r-^iist.<Mr 

.■■■■■"■■    •     '■  ■■•  '•■■■■■'■'  -'If 


t 


H^  It  were' to  become  necessury  fbr  the  srfety  of  thercyelrmef  ttnder  the  Aft:  ifc  if  mm. 
drcumstanccs  of  this  licence  of  importattdn  to  the  out-ports,  to  change    A^ — --sv-— ^ 
the  duties  upon  those  variou^i  articles^  froniHni  ad  TalorMirtir  a  raMd  dtrty ; 
IbOking  to  their  great  variety  oF  charaeter^and- price, > do  you^sup^eHueh' 
a  change  could  be  easily  effected  ? — Such  change,  I  apprehend^  would' 
infallibly  prevent  any  thing  of  a  middling  and  low  price  being  imported 
from  India,  and  it  would  be  materially  in^  fvrour.  of'  tbr  finer  itescriptioni 
of  goods  imported  from  India^  and  which^  of  comwi  wottld  pay  ales^ 
duty  than  tney  now  pay, 

.  t  I 

Db  you  mean,  that  the  prices  of  one. denominatloB are  so  varioutr  tbat 
a  rated  duty  would  press  so  hard:upon  the  loW|  as  almost  to '  amount  to 
their  prohibition,  while  the  fine  only  could  meet  that  sort  of  duty  N-^ 
That  is  the  impression  I  wish  to  convey,  '    ^ 

l^ou  have  stated  it  to  be  the  practice  of  the  brokers  to  send  the* fliark« 
in  their  advices  to  their  correspondents  which  they  gain  from  the  India 
House^  in  which  marks  you.  have  l>een  uiiderstood  to -have  said,  vtty 
implicit,  confidence  is  placed;  is  not  the  confidence  you  have,  described,  a^ 
confidence  placed  in  the  East  India.  Comps^ny.  itself  ^.rather  than  in  the' 
personal ' character  of  the  broker  who  sends  the  mark? — Certainly;  for 
the  brokers  know  nothing  but  what  they  obtain. ffom: the  East  India  Com- 
pany; they  ha^<;  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  goods;  they'mefclyf 

take  the  accouol(.£i;om  the  invoices^  pf  the  East  India.  Company; 

'      .     I 

If  the  brokcra  were  to  say  that  a  merchant.  A,  B,  at .  an  ou^p0lt,. ' 
has  so  many  bales  of  muslin,  it  does  not  become  a  question  between  the. 
integrity  of  the  broker  at  Liverpool  and  the  broker  at  London,  but 
between  the  East  India  Coonpany  and  the  importer  at  the  out-port  ?— 
The'  question  of  integrity  would,  be  between  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  person  in  India  who  macte'out  the  invoices  for  the  private  trader' 
importing  to  the  out- port. 

(ExamhitdTiyi^Ginmmikeei) 


■  t 


The  goods  to  which  you  allude,  when  you  state  that  they  haive  hxm 
sold  to  or  60  per  cent,  undbr  the  gpodi/niaaufactored  in  this  cauntryi  iart> 
the  white  caiicoes.?! — ^Yee. 

■  -  ^    ■  *  ■  .       *  •     . 

Do  you  imagine  they  could  berdiade  ihflnduiSO'aS'  to  be  profitably  sold, 
in  this  country  50  or  60  per  cent,  below  what  the  same  description  of 

5  K  2  goods 
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i  .* 


Afr.  R.^Brown.  goods  could  be  manufactured  for  at  the  same  period  in  thi*  coiintff  ?-i-I 

am  not  exactly  informed  of  the  cost  of  the  goods  in  India,  but  to  the  best 
of  iiiy  belief,  the  goods  to  which  I  alluded  are  sold  without  a  )oss,  at 
the  prices  mentioned  s  I  dp  not  think  there  is  any  great  profit  upon 
them. 

From  ydur  general  acquaintance  with  the  prices  of  piece-goods  in  thii 
country,  do  you  conceive  that  any  profit  has  accrued  to  the  importer, 
from  the  importatinn  of  those  goods  for  the  last  two  or  three  years?  — I 
Selieve  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  East  India  Company  have  made 
a  profit  upon  their  imports ;  four  or  five  years  ago  they  certainty  sustained 
a  considerable  loss,  and  with  respect  to  the  private  trader,  who  does 
not  pur^chase '  goods  in  India  upon  so  good  terms  as  the  East  India 
Company,  he  has  sustained  a  very  material  loss,  which  has,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  reduced  the  importations  by  the  private  traders  to  a  very 
insignificant  amount. 

At  the  period  the  East  India  Company,  according  to  your  )udg- 
ment,  did  sustain  a  loss  upon  the  importation  of  piece-goods  to 
this  country,  was  their  importation  materially  less  than  it  had  been 
when  a  profit  was  obtained  in  former  years  ?-  The  East  India  Com- 
pany continue  their  importations  upon  a  general  uniform  principle;  the 
.  goods  are  put  up  at  certain  prices  :  if  the  buyers  cannot  afford  to  give 
those  prices,  they  remain  over  till  the  ensuing  sale  ;  they  arc  then  exposed 
again,  and  the  same  result  will  ta^e  place  if  the  buyers  cannot  afford  to 
give  those  prices  ;  when  I  say  the  same  i-esult,  1  mean  their  being  lefit  over 
ibr  an  ensuing  sale. 

Of  course  you  do  not  suppose  that  any  loss  prises  to  the  Compahj  from 
the  exhibiting  their  goods  for  sale,  but  from  a  sale  actually  effected;  you 
were  understood  to  say  that  the  loss  accrued  to  the  Company  from  the 
goods  actually  sold  ? — The  loss  must  arise  from  the  goods  actually  sold;  but 
if  those  goods  are  put  up  at  the  protecting  price,  and  part  onfy  are  sold^ 
amd  a  part  remain  over,  the  loss  upon  the  part  that  is  sold  ts  the  loss  to 
which  1  particolafiy  allude. 

During  the  period  at  which  the  Compny  did  sustain  that  loss  in  salc» 
was  the  importation  from  India  on  the  Company  s  account  marerially 
diminished  ? — When  the  Company  found  that  their  goods,  did  not  sell  for 
a  profit,  they  reduced  their  importations,    and  ty  ib^  reUucfibn,  and 

the 
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the  opening  of  tlw  Continental  trade,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  prices  have  Mr.  R.  Brou 
increased.-  *  "'     •  -^    '  •'  "'--v   f;  .v  :>  ^^o(r,  avuv^;^  ft  .^rvf: ^ 

Is  the  Cpmmittee  to  understand,  that  according  to  your  opinion, 
the  upset  price,  or  protecting  JiriCe^^  itfstibliihed  by  theCompiAi^  at»their 
sales,  is  formed  upon  any  calculation  of  profit  or  loss,  or^jp^ther, 
according  to  what  they  conceive  the  buyers  are  likely  to  pay? — In 
general,  I  apprehend,  it  is  according -to  what  they  appose  the,  buyers  can 
aaord  to  pay.  i    ■  -        r 

*  Then  it  does  not  neceasafrily  follow  thart  it  is  a  protecting  price,  ifo  as  to 
protect  them  from  Idsft  ?-^No,  ^ot  sons  to  protect  them  £om  loss. 

Explain  uppn  what  grounds  you  conceive  the  East-India  C<>mpapy  can 
profitably  have  been  able  to  import  East-India  piece-goods  for  the  lajpt  two 
or  three  years  ? — I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  precisely,  not  haVinglcnyseif 
imported  from  India. 

Then  your  opinion  is  more  from  hearsay  than  any  actual  remark  made 
by  yourself? — From  the  general  information  we  receive  firom  the  ware- 
house keeper  and  others  who  have  access  to  the  invoices;  the  buyers  of 
the  goods  have  not  access  to  the  invoices. 

Have  the  private  investments  consisted  much  of  piece  goodS' in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — I  think  I  ni^ntibi!)!ki'4!llat  the 
import  of  piece-goods  in  private  trade  has  nearly  ceased,  in  Consequence 
of  its  being  an  unprofitable  trade  to  the  importers'.  '    '       • '  * 


w 


.% 


If  it  is  evident,  in  consequence  of  a  falling  off  of  \ht  ttikd^i  ll*fcit  the 
trade  is  t^o  longer  profitable  to  private  persons,  upon  what  ground  do  you 
conceive  that  it  is  profitable  to  the  Company  ?~The  Ea^-LitUa)Obmpany, 
I  understand,  have  their  own  manufactories;  they  haVe  the  wearers  in 
their  own  employ,  and  they  are  enabled  by  advance^  made  ta-  those 
weavers,  to  obtain  goods  upon  much  Cheaper  terms  thania  pri^»&t(^trader 
could  buy  them  in  the  markets  of  Bengal,  Madras  or  Bombay^      >- 

Then  you  conceive,  that  the  money  of  a  private  individuail  vtr)^  may 
resort  to  India  for  the  purchase  of  East-India  piece-goods,  will^ not  pro- 
cure to  him  investments  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  the  mon^y  of  tber^mpany 
will  do  that  under  the*  present  regulations  ?--^The  Co^pany'se^^m  or 
ever  make  their  purchases  in  the  markets ;  they,  I  4ind9Ksta()ci|.  make 
advances  to  the  weavers  who  manufacture  solely  ai^  ^exiuf^i^ly  tor  the 

East-^^ 


Wr,  M.  Browne  EasNlodia  C^psny ;  the/  goods  pureha9e<}.  by  tH<t:pr1^^  trati^  tvitt  Afot, 

^ ^"T"^     be  sold  to  him  unless  he  pays  a  further  profit  to  the  manufacturof  beydndll 

what  the  East-India  Company  pay. 

■'*■•■.■  '       * 

IsiXhc  CofBmittee  to  understand,. that  you  harerstii^ed w  yoiir  an$wief)s  i^ir 
opinion  extremely  favx>urable  to.  t bo  present  nsode  of  selling  goods-  htyi 
public  sale?-^r  think  no  other  mada  could  be  adopted  that  would  $% 
completely  answw  tl;u^  puicposfi^  both  of  the.; JBast-India  Company  and  the^ 
importer  of  piece-goods  from  India  in  private  trade;  and  we're  I  an  imr.' 
porter  of  goods  from  India,  I  should  giVe  a  decided  preference  to  their  - 
oeiog^.  sold  at  the  public  saies  ojf  the  Si3t;Ipdia  Gompaoy,  to  any  privkre 
sales,  or  by.pcLuaite.c^RtraQt^.or  pMbU^  saifs^eise^ 

Are  you  aware  of  the  amount  of  cqtton  piece*gpods  sold  in  this  country 
by  private  sale^thi^  manurfagture  of  this  country  ?— -No ;  I  caimot  attempt, 
to  say. ;  itjs.  yeiry:  l^ge* 

Have  you  any  doubt  it  amounts  to  more  than  twenty  millions  ?— I  think 
it  is  very  probable. 

Are  yfiii  .at  dj^^ler  ixk  Sritish  piece-^gpads  also  ?— ^Yes»  I  am- 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  amounts  to  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  P-^— 
I  thipk  it  is  verv  probable  it  may  be  a.  good  deal  more  than  fifteen,  or 
ev^a^Alvejoty  millions^ 

Are  you  aware  of  any  marks  established  by  different  manufacturers  qf. 
cotton  piece-goods,  by  which  those  qualities  are  as  regularly  sold  as  any 
other  goods  whatever,:  and  the  denominatien  established  and  known  in 
foreign  markets,  as  well  as  in  England,  upon  the  faith  of  the  marks  ?7—^; 
th\l>^rlsta)^:  in]  goods  manufactured  for  us  at  Manchester,  by  b  descrip«^  . 
tion  either  by  mark,  letter,  or  number,  we  know  the  same  goods;  anj 
can  depend,  when  in  the  hands  of  a  respectable  man,  upon  haying  t|;H^ 
san}^  ^fid^a  we  send- an  order,  without  looking  at  t^etn  ourselves. .  .  .,    , 

Are  not  the  manufacture  of  Mr.  Horrocfcs,  of  Preston  (to  fake  bnd 
inst^n/:^},  perfectly  :kiiown  at  home  and  abroad,  by  the  marka^  affixed  to    . 
them  ? — I  believe  they  are. 

IfttBrltish  maimfectured^oods  were  to  be  wrongly  ttescribed^  or  prove . .  / 
not: suitable  to  the  sample  when  sold  by  private  salei.doos  it  ncM:  bdn^kt  ^' 
i-vi'  witfe 


-fvitb  your  knowledge,  that  tiie  piiriiha9ert«^  eitewfee  Mrtl^t  «ff  «^  i 

those  goods ?—I  tbiok -he  wbiiW  tt^iquestidnayiy 'da sO/ ^     ■'      '*   "  '  •        ^"     V 

'      ''     "^  ^        .   ..  r:.  -■;.  ...'t  o^i■  '-[i  ■ 

Would  i*ot  'the  same  right  of  rejection  exist  in  the-ei^nt  of  a  prfvate 
mAe  of  East  India  good&  ?— *I  4bink  it  is  possible  il'iili|;ht;  as*  fir  ^  ttri^ht 
^lite 'between  one  mei^hant  and  the  other.  '  '     ' 


I  ' 


Is^thereanyTrgftt^f  rejeotion-of  goods'pwchaSGld"at  the'piiMic  sa1«  rf 
the  Company,  which  ifnay  accidentally  tiim  outnot- j«6t  ediral^rn  ev^ery 
piece  to  the  samples  exhibited  ?— There  istio  right  of  rejectitwi ;  tiecatfse 
1[h;at  is  one  of  the  articles  m  .the  declar8ti<>n  offsides  of  the  -Ea^^^IrttKk 
Company,  that  the  goods  are  to  be  taken  in  the  stoTc  in  which  they  arb 
found.  , 

Can  you,  of  your  owti  knowledge,  stfy  upon  what  principlesr  the 
Directors  of  the  East-India  Company  determine  the  upset  prices  of  piece- 
goods  ?  - 1  cannot. 

[The  witnesfi  withdrew* 

Mr.  EDMUND  LARKEN  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  fellows : 

Mr.  Adam.]  Ypu  are  a  tea  broker  ?— Yes,  I  am,  .  Mr.  Larken^ 


•  \ 


Have  you  been  all  your  life  accustomed  X%  examine  tfca  ?i**f  hSt^wJbfeiSii 
-thirty  years  accustomed  to  it. 


:.•.  / 


Were  you  engaged  to  go  to  China  at  any  time  to  assist  in  inspectmg 
teas? — Yesi  I  was,  by  the  Easi-India  Company,  in  theytiar  i»OS.  > 

You  returned  from  thence  in  the  year   1808,  did  you  not? -^I  did  s 

I  was  four  years  in  China.  '  '  ' 

Ever  since,  ypii  have  been  employed  as  a  tea  broker,  and  still  cnrfy  on 
that  business  ?— No ;  1  had  not  made  up  my  mind  at  first,  whether  I  should 
return  again  to  China;  I  remained  here/in" the 'CoiiipaityVstrvteiS  tWo 
years  longer;  I  was  very  unwell,  and  the  Company  giVe*  me  iibirty'fo 
remain  a  season  or  so. 

Are  you  perfectly  acqt^iQted  -with  thetnide>  and  tbetnc^^f  ttn^n^ 
it  on?— lam.  ,        -      -      '  .'•    •'    :••'■    ■'    ■' 

Have 


sot  lONUTEl  or  BVmBNCS  COK  jta 

Mr.  E:  Larken.      Have  the  Company's  supracargoes  in  China  the  first  offer  of  all  teas  F-^ 

I  think  they  have^  inasmuch  as  they  make  very  large  contracts  with  the 
merchants  the  year  before  it  is  necessary  to  ship  the  teas ;  for  at  the  sailing 
of  the  fleet  of  this  year,  they  enter  into  a  new  contract  for  the  teas  for  the 
next  season,  and  as  the  merchants  are  paid  for  those  teas  according  to 
their  res]>ective  qualities,  they  are  very  anxious  to  tender  the  best  Ukef 
have,  in  order  to  get  an  advance  of  the  highest  price  upon  it;  they,  therefore, 
send  in  masters  of  a  great  deal  more  tea  than  the  Company  want,  forfdie 
express  purpose  of  getting  the  best  prices.  I  have  frequently  examined 
twice  as  much  tea  of  some  kinds^  or  very  nearly  so,  as  the  Company 
wanted  for  their  investment;  therefore  I  judge  from  that,  we  have  die 
refusal  of  the  market. 

Have  the  Company  by  that  means,  the  selection  of  the  best  teas  ?— No 
doubt  they  have ;  the  merchants  send  one  chest  as  a  representative  of  a 
chop  of  tea. 

The  Americans,  or  other  dealers,  must  take  the  second  rate?— The 
Americans  and  other  nations,  such  as  the  Swedes,  the  Danes,  and  while 
I  was  in  China,  there  were  two  Russian  ships  arrived  there. 

*  .  ■  . 

All  of  them  have  the  second  rate  r— They  have. 

Are  teas  divided  into  general  classes  first,  and  then  afterwards  into 
particular  denominations  ? — Yes,  there  are  in  the  article  of  congou  tea,  as 
many  as  a  dozen  classes ;  all  of  which  are  valuable,  more  or  less,  accord^ 
ing  to  their  different  qualities,  beginning  from  very  ordinary,  up  to  good. 

I'lie  general  classes  are  known  by  black  and  green  ?— Yes. 

Into  what  subdivisions  is  the  black  divided  ?— One  kind  of  tea,  the 
congou,  into  twelve. 

There  are  other  classes  of  black  tea  besides  the  congou  ?— We  pot  all 
the  different  sorts  of  tea  into  classes;  bohea  tea,  the  most  common  tea^ 
we  do  not  class  so  very  exactly  as  we  do  the  others ;  but  .there  i^rc.  three 
or  four  classes  of  that  kind  of  tea. 

Look  at  that  book  [handing  a  book  to  the  witness]  ;  that  is  the  East- 
iBdia  Company  s  sale  book,  is  it  not  ?— It  is  a  book  publibhed  by  the  tea- 
brokers  from  the  Company's  catalogue,  with  their  remarks  ttppsi..t)fe 
qualities  of  every  chest  of  tea  the  Company  sell  ^  in  exaimniDg  the  tea 
almost  every  sense  is  employed,  more  or  less. 

Can 


aif^awmmfmt 


i^tolBdhAii 


«t  a  certiio  pricCf  and  their  C 

«hioku  u.  Gi^.  a  pofod,  aod  the  i^agpim  bapn  u'b4-  to  df.  ,r' 

'   A»l>«)rdt»i«ed  iM«  go(>al,BiliAiling,  itlAiWlyt  gMd^aiUiillgiJllliMK 
vco^jr,  duly  i-nTei,  abd  ma«y  vthen.  ,  ^Via  <pa 

Can  any  paini'dNriaiviA'ikrfiytaiAilJcirtM^H^ 
uied  to,  and  expeit  in  tn^  boaiana? — I  abonk!  taipk  noL  cetwolr, 


&10  WrXLTE  Of  5VIDEXCE  GX  THE 

B".  Lakdi.       Doc^  the  ^iluc  cf  C:?:gf.a  r^x  rary.  md  coo. you  state  to  the  Committee 
-s^^.^    haw  mach  it  nnea :  wftctiier  frooi  "Is.  Si/,  ro  Jr.  gli.  a  pound  ? — It  does. 

^4 


Does  rhe  Hywff  tea  tstt  in  r?w  arr.e  aiaaner  ? — Thtf  Hyson  tea  varies 
fully  aa  inuch,  L-rdeed  zucre ;  Hvscn  teas  we  buj  from  -If.  7^/.  to  6f. 
accorrikng  ca  therr  qualtrr. 

Do  yoa  coQCCfve  rhar  it  wi^aM  oe  possible  to  apply  a  rated  duty  in 
Inipning  the  duties  upon  tt is.  so  as  to  produce  the  same  elfect  as  an  ad 
valorem  Jutvr — Nc^  I  should  thiak  nor;  because  I  think  Bobea  tea 
could  not  hejf  so  bigti  a  dury  js  the  moK  valuable  teas,  or  the  finer  loct. 


Ywu  coficewr  it  wouM  be  di^oilt  to  apply  rated  duties  to  theiiale  of 
:!i€  teas  .-—I  should  rhiafc  tt  very  difficult,  indeed. 

The  advaioctm  duty  is  a:icertat2xd  at  what  the  teat  actually  self  for  at 
fhe  Coinpa.ny's  saltf  ■ — Yes.  the  lower  Boheas  arc  generally  consumed  ty 
th«:  lower  classes^  and  they  wuqM  pay  the  same  duties  as  those  consumed 
bT  the  h^^.er  classes ;  I  think  the  pceseni  is  by  far  the  best  mode  of . 
fcvvin«  tbeJutv„ 

In  whac  :ta?aer  are  th^  Company's  teas  pot  op,,  and  at  what  hiddiups  • 
ire  they  k.tockcd  down  to  the  porcbasers  ? — They  are  put  up  at  certain 
pr^ce«,  beginnirvg  wtth  Bbhea  tea  at  fi^.  vJ, ;  the  advance  is  one  farthing  a 
pound.  trierek>re  any  person  whochwKS  to  btd  a  farthing  upon  rhft  iipset 
pru?.  nuv  have  the  loc.  provided  nobody  bids  higher;  the  advance  con- 
tinues jLt  one  Urthin^.  till  the  pcicc  rises  to  Jii.  4c6 ;  the  adyance  is  then  a  . 
halfpenny  a  po«nd. 

When  tea  is  put  up  ac  a  certaki  price,-  if  there  fs  a  bidding  upouMt  to 
the  extent  of  one  farthing  per  pound,  and  there  is  no  farther  bid|ijng, 
that  lot  is  knocked  down  to  the  buyer  atthtt  price  ?-^eftatnly. 

That  is.  at  the  upset  price,  and  one  ftrthing  ?— CertaTnly'. 

m 

After  the  bidding  of  one  farthing,  supposing  there  Wz  further  biddrng^ 
at  what  further  price  IS  that  bidding  ? — At  one  farthing  till  it  comes  to. 
:*j.  aJ  ,  alier  which  it  is  one  halfpenny  instead  of  a  fonhing,  ,  ., 

You  know,  that  by  the  Atr  bf  Pftrliament,  the  tea  put  up  by  thip  f^o^u 
pany  is  put  up  ai  a  profit  not  exceeding  a  certain  sum  beyond  the  piiiuc. 
€0K  and  c  harges  ? — So  I  have  understood^. 

Da 


EAST4^DIA  COMBANTS  AFFAIRS.  811 

vo^*^^^ ^'^^^^  in  jboint  of  hpt^.^if^^ 
tea  fi25l  know  the  puking  up  pricie  of  tKc  tea,  but  ]  do  not  know  whether    ^-     y     ■  -^ 
theie  is  any  profit  s^tfached  to  it  i  I  shpuLd  suppqic  iherci*wa$if  •  h  ir      I 


Can  yoii  itate,  from  the  information  and  knowl^4Bi^  ^QU:hiiyA  acqMfd;^ 
during  your  residence  in  China,  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Americans 
buy  in  Chipa^^  quality  of  tea  infifrior  joi^tbat  whiph.th»|jQP»paajf>*0^? 
—I  am  convJAced^  ID  my  own  aiind^  that  their  t$as  sire  io^riortoittvCoiqfiv 

Do  you  know  whether  they  buy  mfenor  Ciongou  particularly  ?— '  I  dp 
npt  kaov.,paKticttfeu:lv  tliajt  tl^c^y^.  t>u jr.  i^)|?rwrj^gjm  i  turtkimiKfic 
irfferJbi^,  if  we  hav«  the  preferences  wJi^^^  !,;iiOiri  a-~'  '<,hr>  ^  * 

-P^iXjR!^.  '^PPy  ^h^^%  jfurrcnt,  pfiitC8.q£:lGpp6^ibh«» 

Y6rK^IafiBty  trr^  ;  I^^a*!^?^  .  .^y.  r.-r^l  :^i'r   J-Y    -■  '^^^  /vt.i;q;n;::>  uc\ 

;,  Sop^sine  fJe.CMrrent  price  a^T^wJM^ 
per  pound  ?— =1  should  think  it  wdula  cost  full  that  money  ^)^4«lj;)^;ipa;ijK^ii# 
cheapest  rate  of  Congou  tea^  the  lowest  description  of  teal 

If  the  currcnt:^pr|ce  pjT  Jfsw^;5r9j;k;J(W.^^ 
potfnd,  dcfes^  that  tstfibliih  %  yoqr  satisfa^ttpo^.  t^  they  niu§lt^v«e^|l9rr; 
chaised  je|^s  of  jhc  lo^rcst  dc«^ipti9«^'in  t^iv^.  \tM9^  aswrftdljii:  ,?:.).;;;  ^ 


When  you  examined  tea  in  China  for  the  Company,  you  s^y  they  ul&ed 
to  sendyouope^9he8t^a.»naplejof  ^  ,_.      ^,:  -  ;-7, 


4  ' 
>  i 


Supposing.  >ou  apprpy.e4,pf:^      Was  Jhc}^^,^^^^ 
faith  of  that  approval  ?^^— Not  in  the  nrst  instance  ;  that  muster  chest  is 
compared  with  the  wji^le  p^,{j|ia^JtiQD,,^a|/c:Uop  cq^wisting  qft  ffPi^t  IfiffSo 
1,200  chests ;  tHey  are  sop[)osed  to  be  of  the  saihc  quality,  and  if  ap- 
proved^ the  price  isgive^  ^Qj[jlingly;  at  tb^xiirjeof  viqiwi^r.<Wej9)blide 
chop,  that  muster  c^'^st  is.tt{ken'4o^Q  ^0  the  Hpng-^mer^bptji'yiYgTelHawei^ 
where  it  is  opened,  and  vhcrc  4  ,Psert.li?  .cxajpijif,  $v/;^c)v9S^iW  ,«wry^: 
hundred  chests  ;  if  the  chop  contatned  a  thousand  chests^  I  opened  fifty, 
taking  them  as  it  happe^edf  a  cl^yest  hei^  aod^^^/chypi^  ^^efj^i:  thcbytdj^oi^^f 
the  chests  were  theries  and  all  those  ^ftych^esuwe^eji^p 
many  cases  ttiade'^on  purpose,  and  I  .CQmpar(^4|if  l^ffixsUr^ffh^ 
fifty,  and  if  they  agreed  they  were  taken ;  but  I  have  knowA  instances 

5  L  2  where 
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Jl/r.  E.  Liirlm.  where  tliere  Htve  been  three  or  four  vJrts  'jti  a'  cKii^  (  'S^t'f  WM'  ttbf  liH 
* '  ■  V ;--  '     turned  out  equalt;  good. 

Do  you  conceive  that  a  cbuificatiou  of  tea  with  a  view  to  the  collectijirik 
of  dutji',  is  at  all  practicable  f — i  think  it  Wobld  not  Bt  ptactttiai'ft,  iMm, 
it  w:i9  done  by  a  very  good  judge;  there  are  so  inaJiydmfeTe'nti^ttiditM'dF. 
the  siame' description  of  tea,  particularly,  Cobgou. 

Making  green  tea  pay  one  duty,  and  black  tea  another  duty,  Wottltf'ltf' 
liable  ID  the  5ame  objection^  supposing  a  great  difference  in  price  ?~Yef; 
a  dbtyupnn  green  tea'  comprizing  all  sorts. paying  the  ■amedat]',  wdulfl 
be  liable  to  objection ;  thic  difficulty  would  be  the  pQtting  the  uifae  duQr' 
upon  all  leas  uf  such  various  values  ;  if  a  rated  duty  i^tlc  ttt  be  ftiubf 
it  could  be  done  only  in  that  way  ;  so  much  a  pound  on  black  teaj  and-io 
much  upon  green  tea  i  but  that  would  put  the  ume  duty,  lay  two  ihiUfDp 
a  pound  on  leas  worth  2f.  8^.  and  upon  teas  woitb'7f.  '   i 

Are  there  nor  some  plain  distinctions  that,  without  gbin^  to  ■  g«iKral 
arerage,  ynu  would  be  able  to  take  a  nearer  maik^'Hiey  must  be 
selected  by  very  good  judges,  in  that  case. 

A^  there  no  marks  affixed  in  China  which  deiiomiD«re  the  ralue  of 
the  tea  ?— No ;  it  would  be  liable  to  great  impositions;  if  a  unair  duty 
were  put  upon  Bohea  tea,  those  who  are  interested  in  that  trade  might 
very  easily  piss  Congou  teas,  or  even  inferior  Souchongs,  and  call  them 
Bohea ;  the  Chinese  Wdoldpick  then  aa4  aiU  thcid  whatever  their  em- 
ployers liked. 

[The  Witness  withdrew, 

CHARLES'  CAKtWRIGHT,  ^.  was  called  in»  and  dviqiibed  as. 

follows;  ,     ,  _.,j^  ' 

C.  Cartwrigfif       ^^-  Or^A]  Yoii  afie  Accoanlant-general  to,lbe  East<£adifc  Company  7 
li,(,.        '—lam.  .^- 


HoW  loiig  havA  ydti  fiHied  dutfr,pflke>;r-kil»  \ 

How  lone  di/l  yda  KaI^  tHe  office  ait  deptttr  pr^ifidMly  ftdtfilif  ^^I  AMflr 
m  iheycarl7A&6f  I'ta6upttithe]|^tlie99.     -.^    ,^^^      .    .  j. 

SiMfi  »Ut  Miy  fl6#be  IM  iiMhat  tif  (hrifMlAfy  ni|tli^ifMM4r 


iAi^4M»&  f)£ttk#k¥«f  A»i^^^  ft  lie 

iccmnit  of  the  Indian  tetrito^,  #hich  the  Gompatiy  have  to  disdhfarge  C.  Cnrfwright^ 
Anmiailj  ill  England  ?^The  Conipa^y  Wilt  pi4>b&biy  havi  to  p^y  for  tnL  IlsX). 

trre^t  on  the  Indian  debt^  Om  millidM  ^vig  hundred  thousand  a  yeat ;  d'At!  <  "  ^  > 
I  judjl^e  they  will  te^  to  -pay  that  siMn,  because  the  rate  of  exchange  i^ 
ib  advantageousi  thjit  fhbugh  the  persons  who  ^ill  be  efntitled  to  receivi 
the  bills  in  the  first  instance  may  nfot  be  ihcUned  to  refnif ,  still  ^ihitrt  writ 
be  persons  \i'ho  will:  purchase  those  bills,  perhaps  at  a  premilim,  for  i*^ 
mittance*  The  Company  will  have  to  remit  for  the  pay  of  military  re* 
tired  ofli;cers  in  England  ^200.000  a  year ;  they  will  have  to  p^y  f  >r  pas- 
sage of  mjlitarv  to  India,  political  freight  and  demurrage  £\b6f)00^^ 
annum  ;  the  0>mpany  will  have  topav  tor  politica^l  charges  general  a  .stfrA 
equal  to  jC2L^0 OCX);  they  will  have  to  pay  to  the  pay  office  general  on 
account*  of  rtcmiiing  about  jfSOO.odO  a  year;  thpy  will*  have  to  pay  for 
mterest  on  the  Carnatic  debts  when  they  shall  be  aH  liquidated  ^idO.OOo 
a  year;  they  will  have  to  pay  for  ihterest  and  fw  the  sinking  fiind  an  the 
loan  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  an  anhraal  sutn  to  the  amount  of  «£242|82Vs 
these  several  sums  will  amount  to  jC2,7d8,820s 

■  •  •  •  w 

Gan  you  stat^  what  isf  the  nature  of  the  political  charges  general,  which, 
constitute  one  of  the  heads  enuuierated  f^-^—It  consists  ot  a  great  variety  af 
payments.  - 

Upon  what  accouirt,  generitlly>  are  the  politicaV  charges  incurred  at 
home,  are  they  on  account  of  the  Company  V  establishment  in  India  ?-+- 
Yes,  they  ai^* 

State  what  may  be  the  annual  amount  of  the  evpoft^j  mfede  by  the 
Company  in  goods  and  stores,  for  which,  the  returns  mu:>t  be  made  tx> 
Enorland  ?-^— The  Cbnfipany  have  hitherto  exported  to  the  extent  bf  6ae 
million  nine  hundred  thousarfd  aliM  odd  hundred  pounds.  ^ 

Ujport  what  average  io^  you.  tak6  thiS  P-^jf-f  ttiltiit  tipein  ihe'  averafg^  of 
the  three  last  years*.  ^ 

•I>)es  that  statenient  iiwlude  the"  exports  botHttf-IiT^iafat^d' to  China?—  •  •     ...' ,,  •   -^ 
Certainly;  but  I  presume  that  rh  future,  if  tlVA  'privaffe  traders- should 
much  interfere  with  the  Company,  a  vl?ry  cdnsiderabfe  deduction  .rhiist  .. 
take;  place  in  the  Compan^y's  expoi^s  ;  ^U  theniifeA  I  abnimcf,  thttt'  they 
will  only  export  to  the  amount  of  one  mtlli6h  arid  a  balf^  annually*, 

What  is  the  anifitJal  arnbtint  of  the  bift*  cTfa'tirA  by  fH^jpW^eiHrWfents  in  TA- 
dia^on  the  Company  at  home^  xn  fevotir  of  the  ci^itinilafndtMi  and  ofBters  of 
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^  ^-  , 5^  -    ?Tba«  qocstioo  I  euMiot  exactly  anstrer ;  becaoife 

^*^'  ^     i  think  in'fuiure  the  coittRmod^rs^od  oflioeis  Hill  not  require  the  draft 
^y^'"'^     they  have  formerly  doi)o<;  fmhejr  fiare  nionejr  to  return  in  the  shape  of 

bilk,  they  will  purchase  the  bilb  that  will  be  to  the  market  of  India;  but 
the  ca$o  will  bo  otherwise  in  China ;  the  commanders  and  officers  there 
proliabljr  may  take  lhe>ftiU  atlo«rance,wbich  hJOifiOO  per  ship,  amoiurnqg 
tu  ^80,0W>  per  yean  '      '    ; 

Po  YOU  conceive  that  a  due  and  punctual  discharge  of  the  pecunletff 
en);a|(euienes  you  have  described,  is  essential  toihe  welfare  of  the  Com- 
pany ?-*l  I  nquetlioimMy  to. 

Kor  the  (Kfee(4)aree  of  all  those  oblTgattons^  amounting  to  Upwards  iol' 
*i^04,UK>AXX\  in  WKit  manner  will  the  fends  be  moit  securely  and  cdti^ 
voiiicnriv  ivtnitteil  ft\>m  India  to  the  Goropany  in  England  ?— f  coticeire 
by  jjtJOiiN.  on  the  Con^jniny's  account.  ''.;.< 

h  it  vo\ir  opinion  that  the  ci^misjnment  of  goods  is  the  most  secure  and 
ccttain  nuuic  of  furnishing  the  Cum^xmy  with  funds  for  the  purposes  in 
(juc^tion  T— -1  know  of  none  so  secure. 

In  yovir  iudgment*  could  the  remittance  of  bullion  from  India  be  adopt- 
ed iiji  it  ff^uhir  methiKl  of  furnishing  those  funds? — ^I  conceive  not. 

Rtate  why  ? — A««  India  does  not  itself  produce  the  precious  metals,  I 
^ncc*ive  it  h»s  not  a  sufficient  floating  capital  to  spare  such  a  drain  as 
•would  be  re(|uired. 


.1 


If  it  wt'Tc  proposed  that  individual  traders  in  India  should  grant  tafhe 
Inral  f.M»vt'rmn(*nis  there,  for  money  to  be  received  out  of  the  public  re* 
fnu\ie,*  lillli  payable  in  England,  do  you'conceive  that  the  Company  e^Uld 
haftfly-eonfi'le  in  such  a  resource  for  the  punctual  discharge  of  the  weighty 
iHilitiial  ongag<^ments  you  have  before  described  ?-^I  tmnk  certainly  not 
to  llife  full  extent.  ■.      -^ 

■  l"f      111     ■    ■  «     .  1,.        •       I.-..      I  ..   '4.,,        /    i|'| 

Wiuild  ft  be  safe  to  continue  to  trust  to  the  regular  payment. of  tboM 
bills  ?«^'lo  «•  small  amount  it  might  be  very  safe,  because  the' goods  wooJA 
be  iiiii^iKned  to  the  Company  ;  they  would  not  part  with-  the- ))roc;eedsiaf 
lliii9t:  ^oodh  till  the  bills  were  paid. 

•^iiu  (UftVfe  assumed  that  the  goods  in  question  are  to  be  cotteigtled  tu»)he 
ikimpllAy' r  answer  the  questioii^on  the  supposition  that- 4ht' goods  |M 

not 


^t  to  foe  con^ign^dio  th^  Coji^nanj^iTrGeiilbi^iily  notiAftht^ood^  «re  (fi^artwnig^i^ 
pot  consigqed  to  the  Coaipaax^  Vfhatgv^Pimjiyj^fVV'^  jhe  Qofopangr^  but  4die  fis^. 

credit  of  ihe  inclijKidaajl  bpvui|e.i  H.  wQ^ld  Woairyipg^CMXtlier  trade^m  a  wa/ 
^if;  Company  never^tjavQ.yeltdpnp^        i\*     ..t  ..  ^  j*;*  *'  >    a<  *?  ,?;.  ; 


w 


,  *  ...  .'V  .     ■/;       ',  ,,^        '^  f 


r  .Xscityo.ur  opinion  that  such  a  ^oiode  <if  ^uriTing  on  thie  trade. of  the 
Company  would  be  extremely  injurious  to  their  int^F|esb^-*l' think  it 
would  be  extremely  injurious ;  and  such  as^  1  conceive,  no  prudeiU  indivi- 
dual would  trust  to»«  J  '    • 

Comparing  the  rate  of  exchange  per  siccstrf upc/erwJbich  the  Commmr^ 
realise  tor  Indian  goods  sold  in* London^  with  the  rate  of  exchange  wnich 
they  would  obtain  by  purchasing  bills  in  Indiat  wbjch  wxHild^  in.  your' 
judgment;  be  the  most  advantageous  method  for  the  Cpnopanyi-r**  I  niu|t 
&[ht,  know  at  what  rate  the  Company  are  to  purc^^se  tbeir^fciills^  and  imhe- 
thee  they  are  to  purchase  bills  at  all  there  ;^if  I  ama&lped  s|t  what-lAt<^it  ta 
probable:  the  Company  will  obtain  them,  that  is  certainly  what  I  could 
not  answer;  Jt. rests  witlvtbe  individuate  >wh»  4ilHre  get  the- nx>ney  to 

remiii    ,  i  • 

■'  .  >..  .    . 

Do  you  understand  what  rate  of  exchange  the  Company  realize  for 
their  goods  sold  in  Lbndon  ?— They  have,  upon  the  average  .of  the  fast 
three  years,  iii  the  sale  of  piece-goods  and  sitfe,  realised  a  J^aaittance  of 
2^.  84/.  and  a  fraction,  almost  2^.  yd.',  interest-  of.  the  money  is  deducted, 
insurance  deductedy.ai^d^^all  charges;  th&insufance  fs  lakers  ak»the  mte 
of  the  actuaj  loss  from  the  year -1793  up  to  the  present  timey  which.  H^ 
Jt^  Ss,  per  cent ;  and  the  losses  have  been  unusuaHy  heayy  in  thai  ptrioii: 
I  believe  ten  years  previous  to  that,  the  actual  loss  was  not  above  one  pet; 
cent.     :  .       w".    .  *- 

>■■:  .;■/■'  :  *<■■'-. 

Were  the  Company.^  to -adopt  <he-m«Ie*  of  remitting  horoe, by;  private 
bills,  what  effect:  would  that  praolice  produce  ^^on  t^e.^rate'Ofe^chaifgi^i 
^sit  meant,  whether  ibc  Company  •  are « to  g We  up  ih^kffifimnfmQi^l 
establishments,  altogether,  and  to  remit  their  surplus  fund?, /cy.fljf^p^ 
ihey  have  to  remit,  through  the  hands  of^.private  individuals ;  answering  on 
that  supposition,  I  conceive  that  would  be  very  detrimemal;  il  Wttil}dfre-^ 
duce.  the.  rate  of  exchangey<6roin  the  immense  sum  that  wouli^  accessatriijif 
press  upon  the Temittcjs.  .  ■    •  *'  •   ■   i^raci  ->.. 

Supposing  the  Company  were  in  India  to  invest  eighty  lacks  of  rupees 
iapt^c^-goodib  Pr  in  private  biUs:  of  exchange  00  &»sN^aiP9i9^R^rtn 
aBy  cwimat«  srhat  j;vwld  b«:t^he  differences  in  tlw  tmp-Q^m^^^^ti^^P^^^ 

duct 
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iri^/it,  duct  received  at  home  ? — I  must  first  know  the  rate  to  be  offered  for  the 
I.  remiuance. 

Can  you  form  no  opinion  upon  that  ?— :No^  I  cannot ;  I  inquired  yester-  . 
(lay  of  a  gentleman  who  is  in  the  habit  of  remitting,  what  sum  he  would 
give  here  for  the  sicca  rupee,  to  be  repaid  him  in  Bengal,  and. he  said 
2x.  2d.;  if  you  follow  the  operation  of  this  2s.  2d,  and  carry  it  to  India, 
with  interest   fur  the   time  till  he  is  put  into  possession   of    the    sicca, 
rupee,  I  suppo.^e  it  will  be  an  operation  of  eight  months;  the  pasfiage. 
requiring  six,  ntul  the  bill  perhaps  two  months  -,  if  you  give  him  the  sicca 
rupee  in  a  Company's  bill  at  half  a  crown,   the  bill  is  drawn  at  twelve 
months  date,  of  course  he  gets  back  his  2^.  2(/.,  with  the  advantage  that, 
that  remittance  affords  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,   and  he  would  make 
a  proAt,  I  conceive,  of  a  penny,  and  71-lOOth  parts  of  a  penny;  it. amounts 
to  upw^vrds  of  6^  per  cent.:  To  answer  the  further  part  of  the  question 
grounded  upon  this  data,  that,  is  to  say,  instead  of  realising  the  2/.  9rf« 
the  sicca  rupee  here,  which  lyould  be  done  probably  by  the  goods,  there 
would  be  a  lo^s  evidently  iotf  seven  pepcc  in  each  rupee,  by  the  sum  you 
rocervcd  here,  instead  of  investing  the  amount  you  would  have  in  Indian 
goods. 

If  the  Company  were  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  relying  on  private 
bills  for  the  remittance  of  their,  funds  to  England,  would  it  not>  in  their 
large  concerns,  very  much  expose  them  to  the  exorbitant  demands  of 'in- 
dividuals ?rr-No  doubt;  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  the  gentlcnienin  India 
would  combine  together  :  w^  kpow  they  are  perfectly  equal  to  do  the  best 
tor  themselves,  and  they  certainly  would  make  the  remittance  as  advan- 
tageous to  them^c|vcs  as  merchants  can  do  ;  it  is  natural. 

How  far,  in  your  judgment,  would  it  be  practicable  and  expedient  to' 
the  Company  to  raise  iiinds  at  home  by  sellmg  bills  of  exchange  on  the 
ditferent  governments  of  India  for  money  received  in  England  ?-— I  have 
already  stated^  it  is  very  detrimental,  in  the  instance  I  have  ^ivcn,  of 
2s.  2a.  I  and  if  they  were  to  rely  totally  on  that  mode  of  xealsatioD,  f 
suppose  it  would  be  much  reduced,  and  that  they  would  ^t  less  than 
the  2s.  2d. 

Were  the  Company  to  relinquish  the  present  mode  of  reiaittinf  home 
by  the  con^ig^ment  of  goods,  and  to  adopt  that,  either  of  pinchaflng  ki 
India  bills  uii  London,  or  selling  in  London  bills  on  lodia^  is.it  your  opi- 
nion  that  tUcy  could^  at  a  future  period,  resume  with  coosenlcnce  xbtir 
IV^icnt  uiodc  of  proceeding,  by  the  cowignmcnt  qt  igoodUr^If  it «  «>fr 


posed  by  that,  tbat  At  Conipspy  i^re  0  »boH$h  ;iU  their  coitrunerclal  ^ta-  ( 
blishmenls,  and  trust  to  those  private  me9.iis  of  reijoitt^nce,  ce^tamly  I 
think  it  would  be  highly  detrimentaU  for  the  Company  would  be  wholly  C 
io  the  hands  of  private  remitters,  their  jcomoiercial  cst^blis^ents  ^oqld 
be  annihilated,  an^  the  re&toratjon  pf  ^h^m  agajbo,  should  it  bp  n^cf ssaryj. 
would  certainly  be  a  work  of  great  time  and  great  exp^n^e,  ^n.d  a  gre?.t 
disappointment  to  the  Company  s  a  disappointment  amounting  to  ruiiii  I 


conceive. 


Were  they  to  discontinue  their.  jpces6Dt  mode  of  sales,  could  they,  on 
another  change,  resume  that  mode,  without  great  inconvenience  and  dif- 
ficulty f — We  know  that  when  any  material  change  takes  place  in  any 
commercial  establishment,  it  19  very  difficult  to  bring  back  former  cus?r 
tomers;  and  it  would  ibe  ex ^tly,  i  conceive,  ^he  same  with  the  Cocnr 
pany;  if  there  was  a  demand  for  the  goods,  and  the  Company  had  the 
goods,  and  no  other  persons  had  .the  goods,  of  course  the  buyers  would 
come  for  the  goods ;  but  if  there  was  veqr  great  competition,  if  persons  at 
Liverpool  had  goods  to  sell,  persons  at  Glasgow  had  goods  to  sell,  and 
the  Company  ^had  goods  to  sell  of  the  satne  descj^iptiony  the  buyers-being 
dispersed,  they  would  certainly  buy  them  much  cheaper  .than  they  do  face 
to  face  ',  when  a  person  attempts  to  rival  his  .neighbour,  (he  ianQJes  ifi 
he  does  not  give  the  price,  his  neighbour  will ;  and  that  has  an  .effect  upqo 
the  sales  of  the  Company  ;  if  you  deprive  the  trade  of  this  advantage,  you 
make  it  advantagebusto' no  one;  and-tberemittance  WQiild.be  muqh.wJbrse' 
than  it  ever  has  oeen. 

•       •  • 

•  •  •  « 

Describe  what  are  chiefly  the  goods  through  which  the  Company  derive 
the  funds  before  mentioned,  ^s  beine  rerpitfed  home  for  the  discbarge  of 
the  pecuniary  Qbli|;ations  incumbent  upon  ihem  ?^---The -Company  sAceiye  ^ 
by  means  or  the  tea  traifld,  in  the  prime  icpst'  of  the  goods,  4nd  the  profit 
upon  the  goods,  *£*2,536/)0p  a  year^  ip  like  manner  the  Company,  by 
their  investment  of  piece-goods,  realising  the 'prime  cost  and  the  profit, 
after  deducting  the  customs,  charges,  and  freight,  receive  ^967,000^1. 
and  by  raw  silk,  in  like  manner,  they  would  realise  about  jC477,0(X). 

Upon  wl^at  average  are  tho§e  t^Jpen  ■?-— Upon  the  actual  amp.untof  the 
last  year's  sales;  they  are  rather  larger  than.jfoe  $ales'of  former  year^» 

Have  you  enumerated  all  the  articles? — ^There  arc  olher articles .^old  at 

the  Company's  sales,  but  they  are  very  trifling.  ...;.-•. 

6  M  What 
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CL^.Carttvright^      What  is  the  total  of  the  produce  in  England  of  articles  sold  at  the  Coiii- 
Esq..  pany*s  sales  ?•— About  four  millions. 

Does  the  produce  of  the  articles  sold  at  the  Company *s  sales  amount  to- 
the  sum  of  their  pecuniary  engagements,  as  stated  by  you  ?— They  fall 
short  nearly  ^300,000, 

How  is  the  difference  supplied  ?— That  is  a  very  difficult  question  t# 
answer  j  I  am  afraid  we  must  be  obliged  to  the  public  for  it  5  I  do  not 
know  where  we  have  any  other  resource.  " 

The  estimate  you  have  made  as  to  the  amount  of  the  pecuniary  eltiga|;c- 
ments  of  tlie  Company  is  prospective ;  they  have  not  amounted  to  that 
sum  in  time  past?— No;  but  they  probably  will ;  if  there  should  b*  a 
surplus  revenue  in  India>  that  surplus  could  be  so  invested  as  to  forhish 
goods  that  would  find  a  sale  here  ;  the  remittance,  I  presume,  would  be 
increased,  and  this  deficiency  might  be  met. 

r 

Has  not  the  transfer  of  the  interest  of  the  Indian  debt  made  a  differ- 
ence ?— No  difference  ;  it  is  taken  both  ways ;  we  suppose  India  will  fur- 
nish goods  to  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half  5  that  she  draw^  bilii 
upon  the  homo  fuhds  for. 

According  to  your  former  answer,  a  great  part  of  the  fundif  on  which 
the  Company  are  to  rely  for  the  due  discharge  of  their  political  engaee- 
ments,  must  arise  from  their  profits  upon  the  tea  trade  ;  on  a  supposition 
that  those  profits  should  be  materially  impaired,  either  by  a  legislative  abo- 
lition, or  by  an  unlawful  invasion  of  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  with 
China,  what  effect,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  produced  upon  the  interests 
of  the  Company  ? — A  deficiency  to  the  amount  of  such  interference?,  to 
what  extent  the  profits  should  be  diminished  ;  of  course  the  fund  ddt  of 
which  the  payments  I  have  stated  are  to  be  niade,  will  be  lessened  to \hat 
amount. 

Do  you  know  the  proportion  between  the  quantity  of  piece-g[oo^s  sold 
for  home  consumption  and  the  quantity  for  exportation  ? — I  do  not,  albcu- 
-rately  ;  but  I  conceive  the  quantity  for  home  consumption  is  very  small, 
indeed ':-^s  to  calicoes,  there  are  very  few  for  home  consuniption^  the 
duties  beine  so  high  ;  muslins,  there  may  be  some,  but  riot  aboir^one- 
tenth  part  o?  the  whole  ;  the  British  manufacturers  have  driven  them  out 
<)f  the  market,  nearly* 

is-  "  ' 

Were 
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Were  the  trade  in  piece-goods  for  exportation  transferred  to  the  out-  C  Cartwright^ 
ports   of  the  United  Kingdom^  can  you  state   what  would  be  the  conse-  Esq. 

quences  with  respect  to  the  interest  of  the  Company  7 — ^Unless  the  trade  ' 
snould  be  increased,  which  it  does  not  strike  me  as  very  probable  it  should, 
any  quantity  that  goes  to  the  out-ports  must  reduce  the  quantity  the  Com- 
pany would  sell;  there  can  be  ho  question  of  that ;  and  the  price  of  the 
article  at  both  places,  I  conceive,  would  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of 
the  divided  sale  in  the  way  I  befofe  mentioned^ 

Would  the  regularity  of  the  sales  of  the  Company  be  deranged  by  the* 
transfer  of  sales  of  piece-goods  to  the  out-ports  ? — Certainly.. 

Ii>  what  manner  ? — By  the  quantity  iK>t  being  req^uired  by  the  prices  not 
being  so  good  s  and  I  think  the  temptation,  that  causes  foreignersr  to  come 
to  this  country  to  attend  the  Gompa^y's  sales  will  be  removed,  if  there  k 
cot  a  very  Targe  assortment  at  one  place,  which  probably  may  not  be  the 
case  if  the  out-port  trade  should  be  at  alf  material  in  the  artieles^.  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  say  to  what  extent  it  may  go. 

Would  not  the  last  effect  described'  by  you,  take  place  in  an  ag|pfavate^ 
degree  in  time  of  peace  ?— 1  think  it  is  very  likely  it  might. 

Have  you,  in  your  official  capacity,  drawn  ujp^any  account  or  estipiate  of 
the  profit  or  loss  on  the  trade  of  the  Company  during  the  last  nineteeen 
;^ears,  distinguishing  between  the  Indian  and  the  China  trade  P-^^I  have 
drawn  up  an.  account,  which  certainly  was  not  done  with  a  view  jto  profit 
and  loss  solely  y  it  was  drawn  up  upon  this  broad  principle,  to  see  what 
the  commercial  transactions  of  tne  Company,  after  paying.all  the  commer- 
cial charges,  the  Company^s  dividend  and  interest  on  tne  bonds,  and  eyery 
other  payment  that  yras  deemed  not  to  be  apolitical  payment,  hada$>i;ded 
to  the  territorial  expenses  of  the  Company  f  the  result  of  th^  statei;hene^ 
which  I  conceive  to  be  very  fairly  made  up  for  that  purpose,  was,  that  the 
sum  of  ^6,2f89,000  bad  been  positively  afforded  from  the  cOm;^rcial 
transactions  of  the  Cbmpan)^  to  their  political  expenditure. 

Po  you  understand  the  statement  of  profit  and  joss  cpntainedf  in  the 
estimate  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  to  be  a  correct  one  l-T-Yes^- 

The  Paper  was  delivered  in^  and  read  ap^  follows:  IVlde  !t^aper 
marked  A.T  ^ 


■  » 


l^M« 


AimoTEs  OP  s?vibfei*cii  6m  ^^r 


cdst  of  ^the  goods  are  converted  into  sterling  it  the  rites  of  bxbbahge  fattn- 
tjoned  ID  the  head  of  the  account ;  for  instance,  thb  ctirFeni:  hlpte  h  iraltfiil 
at2x.  the  pagoda  h  Valued  at  8^.  the  Bombay  rupee  at  2s.  id.  addtHe 
China  tale  at  6s.  8d.  the  cost  so  found  is  stated;  the  custoths  that  life 
goods  pay,  are  stated  ;  the  freight  thit  the  ^6dd*S  &ife  li^e  td  U  Sited  dMr ; 
the  charges  of  merchandize  in  England  are  taken  at  five  per  cent.,  upon 
the  sale  valiie  ;  the  amount  of  the  sales  of  course  is  taken,  ah(i  the  jmer- 
ence  between  the  total  of  those  charges  and  the  sale  vkhit^  is  ertUerlUe 
profit  or  loss ;  the  actual  cost  of  the  goods  sent  out  js  taken  virithoat  anj 
charge  at  M  up6n  it ;  it  is  u^dkl  for  the  CbrrtpkViy,  wheh  ih  in^oi6b  is 
rtaide  odt,  to  add  to  the  c6^t  of  the  goods  ten  pfer  cent.  &nd,  ^hiih  tbe 
tojral  bf  the  frtiroice  is  fouhd,  lan  additioilkl  half  pfer  dint,  in  a  Warid  sum  \% 
added  to  th^t  total;  th^  fen  p6r  teiii.  1  cdncbivb  (it  h^  bc^n  A  ^ay  ^dk»t 
custorti,  long  before  I  ^as  in  the  'service,  more  than  a  faundried  years,  I 
dare  say)  is  to  cover  interest   of  money,  Md  kTiso  insurance ;  the  Gstti* 
pany  do  not  insure;  but  it  is  rh^ht  their  agents  abroad  should  have,  some 
itfea  wKat  tile  cc^t  would  bb,  if  the  interest  and  ihsUrailcfe  ikUtt  iddbd  to 
thq  goods ;  the  hklf  pier  cent,   is  for  petty  expenses  herd,  Stfch^  cartage, 
hoyage,  and  many  others;  and  in  drawing  out   the  profit,  upon  the  ex« 
ports  in  this  Account,  we  left  oat  this  ten  per  cent,  for  this  suostahtiTl  rea- 
son ;  thkt  as  the  Company  have  dA>ited  themselvfes  in  thts  itct'otibt  feriMe 
actual  I6ss^  they  hkVe  saitained,  ahi  dfibh^clWeihseffres  for  ^Yl  the  iiftH-- 
est  6f  the  money  they  have  used  ih  the  biiiiniisift  at  hdml^  dhjcl  for  tKe  iR- 
viderid  (6  the  propriefort,  df  cotifSe  there  fS  the  fil)\  sum  cfakf|(edin  fte 
accdtint  for  fntereVt  updnthfe  cTapltal ;  ttte  pWfit  iipdh  tHe  dcitw^'^de 
irBes  ifter  the  sale  6f  tfeV  irfbffs,  dr  aftei-  ifie  ^*  Urit'^iiih  'dti^df^He 
Compkny^s  warebousfe  afe'rdad,  brdvid'ed  thcyiate  hdt  told;%ttch  ds  stcMs, 
which  kre  itn'ed  oat  to  the  different  bWrrfs,  the  ihiHfaiy  bdSaitfs,  mA  dthefs; 
of  ccJur^e,  we  take  the  credit  for  tfen  per  ceJit.  'u{>6h 'tfisit,  tassdihihg  th&t 
we  should  Ifeve  got  th*s  Vdh  perceiit.  if  (hey  had  been  sold;  and  theref6ic 
it  is  not  really  and  (>&iitiveljr  ^  gllh,  blltit  is  an  a^umedgkin  upon  thote 
stores ;  and  if  the  stores  had  been  sold  at  the  public  sale,  no  doubt  they 
r.-ould  have  been  told  for  mbte  jSrofit  thah  vve  take  credit  fov  in  that  tea 
percent. ;  there  *^re  Afarty  ft^nis  in  th?s^ccount  that  cahn6t'bete  separaWd 
as  tQ  be  charged  to  the  India  trade,  or  the  Chinese  trade  distinctly ;  such 
as  We  cotild  sepsAtt,  haVb  )iti6h  6d|ftir«[tfed ;  and  the  suih  Slated  to  he  a 
profit  upon  the  Indian  trade,  after  such  deduction,  amounts  to  sf'^, I D2,267 ; 
and  upon  the  China  trade,  to  .£18,527,1 10. 

There 
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SAST-ONDIil  OOlCPAirrS  AfPAHf .  til 

There  is  an  item  ip.this  accoupt  for  losses  at  sea,  do  you  conceive  that  C.  Cajrtwright^ 
wch  an  item  should  Mt^f  into  tbie  accouflti  to  the  ftill  extent  at  which  it  ^^  ' 
does  enter  there  ? — I  think  it  very  proper  to  -come  into  this  statement ;  it 
necessarily  should  come  into  this  statement,  to  show-  the  smns  afforded 
'  from  the  commercial  to  the  political  ^xf^enditure ;  but  if  a  commercial 
statement  of  profit  and  loss  was  to  be  made  up,  if  it  was  to  govern  for 
fuhire  years,  I  think  we  could  hardly  Itek  to  ^h  terrible  loss  a$  the  Com- 
pany have  sustained  within  the  last  three  or  £ror  years :  my  reason  for  as- 
suming that,  is,  that  from  the  year  179Qt  I  think  to  IBOO,  the  actua}^  loss^ 
wa$  only  one  per  cent. ;  and  if  the  total  loss  sustained  in  this  unfortuna^te 
period»  taking  the  average  from  179S,  and  taking  also  i\k»  lodii^  Itade 
tvith  the  China  trade,  the  loss  per  cent*  is,  I  think,  th^n  only  j£2  ts*,i 
and.  therefore  my  opinion  is,  that  if  the  India  trade  was:  looked  at  for  tKe 
purpose  of  establishing  a  c9rr€ct  idea,  whether  it 'was  a  gaining  or  a 
losing  trtdb,  I  should  state,  that  if  the  commercial  capital  employed  is 
^ated  singly,  and  interest  charged  on  it  at  the  rate  of  5  |)er  ^VoX.i  }i  ^jP^f ,. 
cent  is  added  to.  the  capital,  and  if  it  should  be  tbPi^Bt  rigt)  t  to  ciUi^e^^ 
interest  upon  two  years  capital,  to  afford  time  for  manufacturing  the 
goods  and  for  the  voyage,  still  I  think  the  profit  stated  in  this  account 
of  jC2,I  92,000,  would  not  be  materially  reduced.  -  -  •   -     -  -        ~  —        — 

Is  tliere  ar\y  maftef lal  difference  betweett  the  amount  of  t]»e  lo^es  at  sea 
incurred  in  the  I^ia  and  in  the  China  trades  respectively  ?-<—Thfeire  is  it 
very.great  difference  iadeefd  ;  the  loss  uppn  the  .lodwni  tmd^  <aiao9ints  40 
nearly  6  per  vtnt.,  'Wherftts  :i>pon  1^  Chiaa  trade  it  amount  <t»  dK)tt  cf 
2  per  cent. ;  t  Ctytceive,  prijicipally,  it  aroSe  frdnj  this  circtimSttnce,  alto- 
gether a  political  one,  tlGAt  is,  that  the  India\^mpi  are.tnbre  frequ^itly 
'd^ft^ed  for  fmtttary  purposes,  for  expeditioiM,  MUKftort  ^u^ess,  and 
rnafters  of  that  sort,  which  divert  the  ships  from  the  regular  course  of  the 
Vo]^ge,  which  has  occasioned  them  to  be  di^tched  at  improper  se^» 
sons,  and  1  conceive  (has  beien  tiie  fjinnie  .cwse  <u^h1^,  v^^iQ^lteavJMpss,  ^en 
compared  with  the  China  trader  ,   •  « 

Do  you  mean  to  irtjply,  'ftitft  m  a  ptn^y*camnfefdtal;v4ttr,  *Ae  amount 
of  the  extra  losses  by  sea  in  the  IncJ:ia  tftdiii  Cu|ht  to*be  (jfeductcjl  from 
the  charges  upon  that  trade  ?— 1  conceive^,  :V^i  unquestionably  they 
ought.  .... 

Have  you  compiltea  WfeA  idtflfef ttttfe  *Hitrt  -^WniVi  t«ake  -in  Ihe  total 
athbunt  ? — ^The  difference  amounts  to  ^954,677. 

The  further  tjcaminati^n- of  tKis'W^  Wisr5:pbrtj56n6d. "    ' 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow,  twelve  o'clock. 
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•39  MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  ON  THK 


Veneris,  14^  die  May\  1813. 


The  Right  Hod.  John  Sujllivan  in  the  Chair: 

CHARLES  CARTWRIGHT,  Esq.  was  again  called  in,  and  further 

examined  as  follows : 

C  Carlwrighty      ^^^*  Grant.]    You  yesterday  gave  in  an  Account  of  the  profit  and  Ids 
Esq.  for  the  last  nineteen  years  on  the  Indian  and  China  trades  respectively, 

^;vith  regard  to  which  you  stated.  That,  not  having  been  drawn  up  exclu- 
sively with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  profit  and  loss  upon  those  trades,  it 
contained  some  charges  on  the  Indian  Trade  which  were  not  of  a  oooi- 
xnercial  nature,  and  that  it  did  not  distinctly  charge  interest  upon  thecapi- 
tal  employed  :  Can  you  state  how  that  Account  will  stand  with  respect  to* 
the  Indian  Trade,  adding  the  interest  upon  the  capital,  and  deducting  the: 
amount  of  the  charges  not  commercial  ? — It  is  so  stated  in  this  paper- 

[The  Paper  was  delivered  in  and  read  as  follows :]« 


REMARKS  0n  PROFIT  and  LOSS  on  INDIAN  TRADEr 

Total  Profit  od  lodian  Tnde,  as  per  account  of  Profit  and  Lots      ...  j£3,l^,iQr 
Sedoct,  gS5  percent  Interest^  on  <£2Sj  134)672,  the  priine  coat  of  the  ladian 

Invettment 4^1,256,733* 

••    •    -if  5  per  cent«  on  1,322,877,  the  average  aonoal  amoont  of  ^ 

home  IpvettmeDt,  loppoiing  that  two  jears  are  inveHod  >         60,143' 

before  a  return  be  made     -       -r       -       •       •       ^   ■    ■  l-gBfUlJBIfti 


Add,  Coif  opcMs  the  Law  Tonnage,  Whicfi  it  is  presumed  it  not  a 

transaction  of  a  commercial  nature,  bat  which  has  bttn  ^      49ftO0i 
deducted  firom  the  profit  of  the  Indian  trade 
<•    «  The  difiference  in  xhb  rate  of  loinrance  between  the  losses  at 
sea^ui  the  Ifidianfrade,  and  the  losses  at  sea  on  the  China 
trade,  tl^  China  trade  being  «fl.  ids.  2d.  per  cent,  on 
the  prime  cost  of  Inrestment,  and  the  Indisn  trade  being 
ds.  12i.  Id.  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  lorestrornt,  thein* 
creased  loues  on  the  Indian  trade,  arising  greatlj  ^  rea* 
son  of  political  detentions  caufing  oascasonsble  periods  of 
.  dispatchj  to  which  the  China  trade  has  not  been  to  so  great 
a  degree  sut^ected        ..•-►. 


fifigfi!^ 


•  I  • 


9S4,6tT 


Total  Profit  In  this  view  of  the  account,  bring  an  addition  to  the  I  ^^^  _.. 

frofitsutedm  the  accouflt  laid  before  PaiUanxeat of  47^8M    J  'H'iv*!** 


EAST-INDIA  COMPANY'S  AFFAIRS.  823 

Are  you  aware  of  representations  having  bceti'.mafdt,  according  to  which  C.  Cariwright, 
theXJompany,  instead  of  being  gainers  on  the  Indian  trade  to  the  amount  Esq. 

of  nearly  Two  millions  Three  hundred  thousand  Poundsf  have^becn  losers     ^  "'■  '  'V '  ■  *^ 
upon  it  to  the  extent  of  more  than  Pour  millions  ? — I  am.    ; 

Do  you  understand  in  what  manner  that  statement  of  loss  is  made  np  ^-r- 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  understand  it.  The  statement  I  have  put  in, 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  is  as  correct  as  the  nature  of  things  will 
allow,  ^ 

Can  you  form  any  opinion  upon  what  grounds  that  computation  has 
proceeded  which  results  in  rnaking  the  Company  losers  to  the  extent 
stated  in  the  last  question  ? — I  certainly  have  heard  it  said  the  calculation 
has  been  drawn  in  this  way  :  there  is  a  sum  stated  in  this  Account  for  pay-* 
tn^nt  of  dividends  on  stock  and  interest  on  bonds  ^14,8d6,287«  It  has 
been  stated  to  me  that  the  way  in  which  that  calculation  was  produced, 
was,  that  as  the  total  cost  of  the  India  Trade  and  the  China  Trade  added 
together,  incurred  this  expense  for  dividends  on  stock  and  interest  on 
bonds,  the  India  Trade  should  bear  its  due  proportion,  and  in  that  way 
there  would  be  the  sum  of  upwards  of  Six  millions  apparent  loss,  from 
which  the  apparent  profits  stated  in  this  Account  wotiltl  be-  deducted, 
leaving  a  balance  of  about  Four  millions.  It  is  necessary  I  should^  point 
out  that  the  dividend  on  India  stock  cannot  be  considered  a  commercial 
interest,  it  is  about  eight  per  centum  upon  the  capital  raijsed,  and  a 
commercial  interest  cannot  be  reckoned  at  more  than  Five,  aad  therefore 
I  kave  made  out  the  Account,  in  that  way. 

Have  not  the  Company  professed  that  their  dividend  did  not  arise  from 
the  India  but  from  the  China  trade  ?-«— I  never  heard  any  sucb?pcofeQion 
made,  not  from  the  China  trade  exclusively ;  if  I  am  asked,  will  the  profit 
on  the  China  trade  afford,  a  profit  equal  to  the  dividend,  I  should  an-r 
5wer  with  great  safety  I  think,  yes>  for  upon  it  the.  Dividend  principally 
depends. 

, .  .  .  ' 

You  stated  yesterday,  that  the  produce  of  the  articles  gold  att^e  sales  of 
the  Company  fell  i^hort  of  their  pecuniary  engageoients  by  a  sum  amounting 
nearly  to  ^300,000.;  explain  the  cause  of  this  apparent  difterence  ?•-«* 
The  cause  I  conceive  to  arise  from  the  very  large  drafts  that  will  be  made 
upon  the  Company. to  |)ay  interest  upon  the  Indian  debtf  beji^s  as  stated 
2L  Million  and  a  half  a  year  ;  this  sum  is  in  a  great4egveo  new  ;  th^  annual 
amount  perhaps  previous  to  this  period  has  not  exceeded  jC500,000  for 
interest,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  commercial  profits  of  the 
Company^  or  any  thing  arising  out  of  the  trade^  can  find  a  spm  to  pay  an 

dpnual 


SM  MKCTES  OF  ETIDENGK  OH  THE 


C.  C^r^ri^lrj  icAoal  surr.  of  s  M:ak>2 :  ui  &ns«:«n2g  the  qnesdon  I  HA  not  adicect  lb  s 
^  circuni^riocc  t':vftc  1  ctighc ;  in  s&airiag  the  aaiouDt  that  was  to  be  ces4* 

ii^  rxffi  t&c  SLS  cf  rhf  aniocs  ssaoed,  and  compariog  that  with  the 
axour.:  :>«£:  t^  Cxnpinv  would  be  called  upoo  to  pay,  I  did  not  ^dvovt 
at  a!',  ro  t'-'c  extri  cuiznry  cf  goods  thir  cugbt  to  be  iorested  in  India^  in 
corse<;uence  cf  th<»c  pitsiens  beisg  transferred  from  India  to  England, 
acd  in  cor.sequ^ce  ox  that  circumsuace  there  appeared  to  be  that  defi* 
ciency  :  but  1  coaceire  it  we  caulc  ^.i  vend  for  the  goods  that  would  be 
av^.viltror.AlIy  purchased  by  tr.c4c  x"jr.c5  so  taken,  there  would  be  no  dofi- 
cicr.cy,  but  t:u:  is  s:::I  lustter  cf  doubt ;  :t  tbe  private  traders  under  new 
regulations  should  interfere  very  much  with  tbe  Conapany^s  regular  trade, 
there  must  be  a  de£cienc]i%  I*conceive«  or  the  Company  must  rerert  to 
this  circumstance,  which  mil  certaialy  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  na* 
tion  ;  they  must  be  obliged  to  reduce  their  exports  of  the  raw  poafecriali 
of  the  country,  and  the  woollens  of  the  country,  in  some  degree ;' :they 
cannat  afiord  to  lx:nefit  the  country  to  tbe  extent  they  havCs  if  l£ey  <;anjiipt 
find  a  return  for  the  goods  tiiey  send  out. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  ordinary  means  at  home  are 
equal  to  the  ordinary  demands  of  the  home  concern  ? — I  conceive  they 
have  been  :  whether  they  auy  be  under  any  new  system,  it  is  iibpQ$si^le 
for  ipe  to  answer. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  Comnaoy  are  by  law  obliged  to  put 
*    up  all  imports  from  India  and  China  at  puolic  auction  ? — Yes^  they. are. 

You  are  aware  also  that,  by  the  Commutation  Act  the  Company  are 
obliged  to  put  up  their  teas  at  a  sum  equal  to  the  prime  cost,  together  Vith 
the  freight,  charts  of  importation,  common  interest  from  the  time  of 
arrival  in  Great  Britain,  and  common  premium  of  insurance ;  and  are 
likewise  obliged  to  sell  without  reserve  to  the  highest  bidder,  provided  aa 
^vapce  is  offered  on  that  sum  of  one  penny  per  pound  ?^— They  ar6. 

IV>  they  in  point  of  fact  uniformly  require  an  advance  to  that  extent 
^(f>fe  they  sell,  or  ore  they  in  any  case  content  with  a  smaller  advance 
dian  a  penny  ? — I  do  not  exactly  ]|cnow  when  the  regulatioh  took  pftfce  ; 


>bK^ 


/  * I  ■' 

Do 
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*  • 

,  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  are  obliged  by  their  own  regulations?—  C.  Cartwright, 
Yet|  by  their  own  regulations*  ^    ;*^- 

CExatnined  hy  the  Committee.) 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  accounts  annexed  to  the  Tliird  andlF*oVhh 
Reports  of  the  Select  Committee? — Such  accounts  as  I  have  j^iit  my 
name  to.      . 

.  .  .:       I 

i 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  account  in  the  Appendix,  No.  51  ?— This- 
account  is  not  signed  by  me  ;  I  cannot  answer  for  any  accoutits  not  signed 
by  myself^  the  auditor  no  doubt  can  ;  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
tb^  figures ;  that  account  is  compiled  from  papers  that  may  have  been  fur^ 
nishcd  by  me.  * 

In  that  account^  the  territorial  charges  paid  by  the  Company  at  hdtnft 
are  stated  at  ^£9,655,000,  and  the  amount  repaid  by  his  Majesty  td  the 
Company  in  England  for  advances  made  by  them  in  India  at  «;£  9,5 44^32 5t 
is  not  this  latter  sum  to  be  considered  as  a  remittance  from  India,  with 
^hich  the  territorial  charges  at  home  are  discharged  ?— I  conceive  it  is. 
I  can  ])erhaps  save  some  of  the  time  of  the  Committee  by  reading  ah 
account  I  have  in  my  hand ;  it  is  an  account  of  the  balance  of  suppliet 
between  India  and  England,  fronri  the  year  1 792-3  to  the  year  18og-IO, 
in  England,  corresponding  with  the  year  1793-4  to  1810-11  in  India  ;  the 
result  of  this  account  is,  that  taking  the  exports  sent  to  India,  the  bills 
of  eifchange  drawn  from  India  and  paid  in  England  by  the  Company, 
taking  altto  the  profit  or  loss  upon  the  exports,  the  balance  of  it,''it'api^ 
pears  that  the  total  supplies  in  those  eighteen  years  amount  toJ}43,265^Q76i 


the  commercial  charges  paid  in  India  not  added  to  the  invoices,  gives  a 
total  import  of  jC29,9i  1,465  ;  giving  upon  the  balance  of  the  export  and 
the  import,  a  sum  of  ^13,354,611  in  favour  of  England,  which  Eng- 
land has  supplied  to  India  in  this  period  ;  but  to  carry  this  amount  on, 
winch  1  cannot  in  detail,  to  go  beyond  what  I  have  stated,  this  balance  of 
13  millions  is  brought  down,  and  we  add  to  it  political  expenses  paid  in 
England  that  have  not  been  before  enumerated ;  thei-e  is  thie  sum  the 
Company  have  pajd  in  eighteen  years  tor  the  passage  of  militaryi 
^1,11 8,383  ;  there  arq  the  political  charges  paid  in  England  on  account 
of  India,  «f 3,492,651  ;  there  arc  payments  made  under  the  head  of 
freight  and  demurrage  that  are   clearly  political  payments,   and  they 

5  N  amount 
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7;  Car/virfghtf  amoiint  ta  jt i94fiQ9.    Tliere  are  paid  to  military  oflkers  on  forroi^fr, 
Es<|«  and  who  have  retired  from* service^  which  are  clearly  (K)litical  chai|;e% 

^'1,413,146  i  there  are  for  sundry  anticlcs  purchased  for  the  use  of  the 
military  on  their  passage  tO'India^  which  are  political  charges,  jC17M66; 
thene  i»  a  sum  stated  iti  this  account,  which  perhaj^s  the  Committee  may 
ifoubt  the  propriety  of  bringing  in^  it  is  the  amount  paid  to^Goveroment 
for  |)articipati(K)  and  for  troops  serving  in  India,  Jf  6oOyOOO ;  the  sum 
paid  for  seamen,  and  for  the  nire  of  ships  taken  up  as  armed  ships  for 
Government,  j£^7^^^9^  »  the  Rajah's  and  Nabob's  bonds,  with  interest  on 
sums  provisionally  adjudicated  to  the  creditors  of  the  Nabobs  of  Arcot,. 
^3A7|679  ;  these  several  sums,  ad^^  to  the  former  sum  of  13  miUioo% 
amount  to  ^21i,176,4l6  ;  from  these  are  to  be  deducted  the  amount  of 
bilh  of  exchange  draMrn  from  Indi»ki  favour  of  the  Company,  and  pay* 
merits  made  in  India  on.   account    of   England,    1793*4  to   1810-1  ly 
jCQiOC)OS74  ;  the  monies  that  have  been  received  from  Government  for 
4Ui){/lies  iu  India  to  the  1  st  March  1811,  amount  to  the  sum  o(jCb,253,9S^ 
fiuini  which  are  to  be  deducted  the  dislnirseraents  made  in  Eun^i^  ami 
not  already  charged  to  Jndia  in  the  gecouut  of  terntorial  charges  or  polW 
lical  freigl^and  demurrage,  ^874,061,  leaving  a^  totiJ  <^«£4f339i909 ;  t^« 
v^liiah  is  to  bo  added  the  sum  of  a  million  and  a  half  advanced  by  Go> 
vernmcnt  in  181.1,  which  has  been  repaid  by  disbursements  in  India, 
tl'iat  million  and  a  half  added  makes  X6>879,909;  there  is  the  sale  oT 
sliips    built    in    India,    jCl.69,986;   the  cost  of   importa  firom  Indim^ 
received  in  China,  amount  to  j6'4,035,499  ;  the  cost  o£  imports  fnm 
India  received  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  «£89,081  ;  and  the  amount 
ui*  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  the  Company,  but  which  were  invested 
anil  rcturnc<i  to  India  to  this  period,  jf917^00e  ;  these  iteima  make  tor 

ffHiicr  ,X  13,153,349,    which  deducted  from  the  £21,176^X6  htLtm  9r. 
valance  ngainat  India  in  this  period  of  jC8,024^o67« 

JThe  WitJiesi  delivered  in  the  P^per^  whiob  was  read* as  Wallows]  u^(B.y 
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In  the  Third  Report  of  the  S^ect  Committee,  page  373,  a  similar  ac-  C.  Caripngnr, ' 
tduht  b  exhibited  of  supplies  by  India  to  Fngland,  and  of  supplies  from  Esq, 

Bn^hrtid  to  Ihdii,  cxbtbiting  a  {balance   against   India  of  ^1,629,701  ;  ^  ■■  *    s^ ^ 

^  pleated  td  Jobk  at  that  account,  and  say,  whether  you  think  it  an  ac<- 
cufate  «t<terheht»  seeing  that  it  differs  so  Widely  from  the  General  result 
given  in  yotir  own  paper  now  delivered  in  ? — I  do  not  see  to  whit  ppnoii. 
€ht*  g6e9,  n6i  the  principle  tipori  which  the  rates  of  the  varibm  Exchanges 
itt  included  here  ;  this  teccbunt  is  made  up  to  tatty  with  that  profit  and 
toM  itccount,  and  so  should  this  properly  ;  but  it  may  not  be  so. 

The  dccottnt  is  stated  iii  the  Report  io  include  the  period  betWeen 
I7919-3  and  the  year  18(68  9  inclusive  f-^The  Committee  of  the  Hoascf  of 
Comihons  have  htade  up  i  Report,  which  1  cannot  aiiswtf  for  the  -correct- 
flfess  of  ;  It  maiy  hi  correctly  aont,  but  I  cannot  answer  for  it ;  the.atai^- 
ineiit  the  Contiiriittee  have  been  plea^d  to  ttiake  is  not  fixnn  CHie  account 
merely,  but  the rt  is  reference  to' Apperidi*  4,  Appendix  it,  Appendik  .  1 

li,  10.     It  is  irftpbssibTe  I  -can  carry  in  riiy  head  ihc  re/iftnces  to  those  ' 
variou*  Appendixes  to  answer  to  theni.     If    the  Conlrhitteb  wrsji  th,c 
account  to  be  made  out  for  the  period  n^enttohed,  we  ota  okake  out  ^uch 
an  account  unquestipnably ;  and  if  there  is  any  error  in  the  statement  first  ■ 

asstimcfd,  it  might  to  be  corrected  ;  but  I  am  perfectty  satfsfied  there  it 
none,  efxcept  that  th^  rate  of  exchange  may  have  varied,  or  ihe  accduQC'  » 

xhay  ha(ve  been  mace  out  up6d  some,  othir  principlcf. 


The  Appendtxes  reftrrcd  to  iii  this  account  arc  all  of  thtfif  iRinmd*  to' 
the  volume  now  in  your  hand  ;  be  good  enough  to  refer  to  tho^  Ap^ 
pendixes,  and  to  see  whether  you  can,  from  an  inspection  of  those  state** 
mcnt<;,  reconcile  the  great  difference  between  this  account  and  the  "states, 
ment  now  delivered  in  by  you? — I  have  looked  through  the  Whole  of  the 
Appendix  to  this  Report,  and  I  do  not  see  any  one  account  in  it  similar,  or 
upon  the  principle  of  that  I  have  delivered  in.  The  Committee^wish  to 
compare  the  account  I  have  delivered  in  with  one  which  has  been  CMdt  up 
before,  shewing  a  different  result ;  I  have  looked  throughout  these  accounts, 
and  I  find  no  one  made  up  upon  the  sarne  principle ;  if  the  Committee*! 
account  is  read,  and  the  account  I  have  delivered  in  is  read  also,  they 
will  explain  themselves  completely,  for  half  the  articles  1  have  meofioocd 
in  my  account  are  not  here. 

By  so  many  items  being  omitted,  which  you  conceive  ought  to  enter  into 
such  an  account  as  this  is,  of  debtor  and  creditor  between  India  andBnglan^t 
do  you  conceive  the  statement  now  before  you  to  exhibit  an  accurate  result 
or  otherwise  ? — As  far  as  it  goes,  I  have  no  doubt  it  does  { I  okc  say  there 

»  N  d  m 
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-   :  :l^:s.  .r.-  -z^iri^  .ji^  tizcI^  nbjcct;  I  speaK: 

T'.niii*  1  :^  - 1  :^   r-r^^'t^  li.*  i  Iz  Iz  sboeld  be  the 

-       "-:--  ::-  ::i^.-:    ;  i:r  irxv.:- roc:  that  account 

-     -.  -  jir-:^  ^  ^r.*;aMs;  ifcc  my  mind  that 
..    -   -:.'j  1^-2    icia  JLZZ&  CookpuijsseV' 

r^sd  spoa  th^cost  of 
d  pxLd,  because 
r-r-vrr.  ^  1  i::^c:-2?rj:»i  1:1^7  slc.  mTcrr  high  rate 
:•■  .  ::.-,  -.:"  i^^i,^  irnssb  ia»i  cziic  ihi  mcacT  so  bor- 
-'.-  -  .■_^;  i-^  -J  j-..T::~:;r':^  ru.^pcici.  I  beliei'e  it 
•:'  .-  :-i  :i-:T  .<  ru:  lijc^-I  i:  ^  been  so,  I 
. .  '- .      .-:      ^   ■  .-^  r.:jc*,i  rear  :hi:  lirge  iocerest^ 

;     _.    .         .    :.»:   /.^  ^jc^crrjijl cnasaccioas  with 

■;  -r  =*:  \^z:z  .v.i;;r:cr^;u  :li;:c5  foe  the  purchase 
--  J-.r^^^T    j  A^::i  Abroa*,  very  likely. 

.     V-.  .^wu   u*   ^sc  i^e  wCAs:z:crcuI  funds  of  the 

.'^^--x.   '^ir.  r^i^*^- ::c  .'jiinsercial  funds  ought  to 
-■  -s:  .-.-.t'.  vm:  iiT  i.-.rra  cKnscwr  it;  and  that  was 


« .  — 


f  *  .  .*^  ^ru.'^rr^  ^vi  i.i  Hagjand  consist 

-r^::  .*.-.:x-i   \;ifr  .ii^uc:  i:«  xbove  Stated  from. 

?  '.^ics:-  >  ^n/^^f  n^a: •— I  am  at  a, 

-  •-.■    '.  ■   ".  jj-  T'^^c  i^c^  of  any  charges 

^.^Ti'-riiix-.Tf^  j€  ca  xccouat  of  Govcrn- 


.  .  .^  ■     •*\-'5«  .•up,:?^  crmti.  *w**i  !:!  Ac»pendlx»  number 
X     %  •  .   4  ^  -■•      .'  ;iV..;!v:'.  -:\.\\L  :.-'Mve  srared  just  now 
■         •.-.      \  I  1 :.  ^  "— l'v.>  .-.cvvunt,  number 3l, 
.x^    ..         •  -     *  4.:  ^    .  x"  Cv'  .*:  :"io  Comiaitlee  whi) 
*    . . .,         •   ;ij    ...  vv  >  .  Cvu  -v   :> ;  ;'u\v  uiay  have  made 
V     vv  i  •-*  ■  '^  >  --'  ^^*'*y  ^'^l^^*  thing  to  staje 

.-   :     .--  :,^  '**v   •!   :!.i:   table;  it  is  no  easy 
r  '"^c  ,5vXvH:::t:!5  roHowed  up  from  beginning 
•    x\:  ^>  CO  ngree  upon  principle  ^  it  ia 
V     >.  V  '•    :'^  bv  u  Dcrson  under  examination. 

v^  v,\\-  -  : :,v  wish  a  list  of  the  political  pr  territorial 

•     .        ,  .  v.,  pv  km!  aiiount  wasincJuded  i  11. tlie. account 

■       \*   v'-^  V  1'  w  -jr  'es  included  are  enumerated  >»  one  of  ii)c 

,:v  ^  .^  j:.vu:;r"hcro,  charges  general  ftxemplificd,  which 

divides 
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diyijJQsa  large  sum,  annually  paid  under  that  head,  into  various  heads;  C.  Cflr^wr/^^//^ 

and  imong  uie-i^st  there  arb  the  politiral  payments  made  Jo  Eoj^Iapd,  ~ 

\vhich  consist  of  a  variety  of  articles,  it  is  impossible  almost  tO-dtvicie  (hi^m 

accurately  J  for  instance^  the  gratuities  paid  to  the  gentlemen  composing 

the  Coiii-t  tof  iDiredtorsi  ^ould^that  be  called  a  commercial  or  a  political 

charge,^^|ld  what  part  a  political  charge,  webnve  taken  itat  b'alt;  there 

are  different  branches  of  thb  establishment  at  home  that  it  is  difitcult  t6 

divide ;  we  can  hardly  say  what  part  of  the  expense  it  occasions  Is  po1it7- 

cal,  and  what  part,  cpitimercial;  even  my  own  salary,  if  I  was  to  div^id^ 

it,  and  sa^  what  part  should  go  to  commerce,  and  what  part  to  the  pbliti- 

Cal,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  do  it,  and  there  are  a  thousand'things  of  this 

kind.     Dispatches  over  land  is  a  political  .charge,  and  a  hundred  bther 

articles,  *  -  ■''' 


t 


This  is  done  in  a  certain  way  ?— I  believe  it  is  in  one  of  the  reports:  "  ^. 

^  ''■■•«•■    I.  i    ■  4 

Refer  to  Appendix  No.  46  to  the  Third  Report  P-r-I  was  as^etl  1)^  thip- 
Committee  oh  the  20th  June  1811  ^  "  Whether,  in  your  Adteuhy*6r  tlife 
**  7th  June  1811,  intituled,  An  Account  showibg^th^'arnount  ofkfflidn"/^ 
^^  paid  by  the  East-IndiaCompany  from  their  trrasuryin]^glapd;sttf^^ 
**  to  be  chargeable  to  the  territories  in  Indai,  from  the  year  l^^QS-i'ib  the 
**  year  1809-10  inclusive,  there  is  the  head  of  political  Charges  incjudc^  in- 
•*  Charges  General  ;'*  the  next  question  was,  *'  What  is  tlie  nature  ^f  those 
"  charges?"— The  sums  paid  to  the  Commissioners  for- inkhagihfr  tk^ 
Affairs  of  India  form  a  part  of  it;  the  Ea^t- India  Volunteer  Regimenbi^ 
form  apart;  the  Annuities  and  Pension;^  for  PoUtical  Services ;  tfid'Co^^^ 
pany's  Stud  ;  Cadets  and  Milkary  Seminary;  East  t^dia'Cbih^g^i^ 'the 
Depot  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Recruuing;  payment  to  the  King's 'Mill- 
tary  Officers  and  Soldiers ;  payment  on  account  of  India ;  payment  on  ac- 
count of  Packets  Overland  ;  the  Persian  Embassy  andSubsicfy;  a  pbftion 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Home  Establishment  for  Salaries,- which  h^vfe-  bien 
divided  according  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  Committee  wMo' under* 
took  that  business 3 — those  are  the  principal  heads;  there  are  a  butidrcid 
others.     . 

1  i 

Can  you  state  the  principle  upon  which  the  charge  for  the  feist- fod^a- 
Volunteers  is  debited  tothe  territories  in  India  ? — It  certainty  i^hot  arddtn- 
mercial  charge  ;  I  conceive  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  rdveniies  bf 
India,  if  they  arc  to  be  rendered  or  any  advantage  to  the  Mother-Cbiltitry,, 
must  be  so  done  in  its  commerce ;  a»/the  warehouses  of  the  Company  hold; 
the  commerce  of  India,  and  as  those  regiments  were  formed  af  a  period, 
of  a  very  great  disturbance,    when  ^s^xy  man'-s  house  in  .Londpn  'i^a^.^^- 

'.  "     danger 


\. 
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.  ...    ^,,..,  ,,     ......■-.^^,  .TV,';,-,    r.-^:,')   Tr   •^. 

C  Cenrtwright,  di^r  of  being  attacked,"  ft  naturally  occurred  to  the  Court  of  Dire^^aht., . 

Eaq.     .^    Jo  form  a  ijcifjeqceiof^tl;!^  pf pjOTiiy  iiriiich  Tepfesented  the'rt^e'fiue  tff  moit^"^ 

^— "y— ^-^    ihc^'eforelf^nceiye  It  ^.a.pq4uieal  charge.:     '('■»"■■     '■  •■  ■'''..',',' 

"'  ■ '              Another  charge  now  mentioned  by  you  is  for  the 

does  this  ipclude.the.wiiple  rxpe«w  of  the  <>oUc^e,  ft  .^ 

— te%ni my^ilCtowy  whether  it  inckidi  ■.. 

I  shduld  >e$i;:^nBei  part  of  the  expense  t 

tmbdesec  ap^  i^y.  the;  wipt' paid  b^  the  p  ' 

are  i^tiei  "pi^oy^s  t'ttfantry  must  oOaM'  to  rj 

as  such  nadfi  I  coBcetw  it  muit  coaialn  iiKrwooie.             ,    ., 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  Eagt-IndiaCoUcce  ooglit 
properly  to  be  charged  to  the  poljtKwl  head  i->— Thftt  is  asking  me  for  an 
opinion  that  Itinii  unable  to  g:ivcj  it  would  be  scrog»«cc  in  jue  to  Btletvpft- 
to  answer  it.  ■  '     .  \  '..  ,v 

ThH-e  ii  another  head^  ijatituledi  Denmnagc  j  Ma  you  Mplaiii  "frtty  ttiMC   '. 
is  chsr^d  also, id t'otQ»  totttf  poJJ^aJ^adl-^DemiinBgv-anotchargrdR    -\ 
ia  totJ>,  to  the  polkical  head.  it.  isonFy.iuekidwniitnge  m  has  been  ftcea^.  -. 
.  stoned  by  potftlcaf  detention,  and  tbeiefore  should  very  properVy  be  ohsF^ed 
to  the  political  head.  ;' 

Be-^easdd  to  explain  tb.tlie  CaoHnittee  what  you  particiiUrly  refet*  i«    <, 
by  po^tic^  detention  ?*— !-It  la  necfssary  to  state,  that  if  8  ship  %  detaiimt!.'     ., 
in  India  upon  any  military  Qfention*  the  wages  of  that  service  are  issued  ,  ,,^ 
ta  the  Bhip\  dwner  ifi  the'shape  of  demurrage,  not  as  specific  freight,  bii^ 
for  loss  of  time,  and  therefore  it  is  only  bb  taken  when  a  ship  has  be«n  sih.^ 
detained.  ■   ■  -.■..» 

In  fhtf  Account  No.  44.,si|oedby  you^.tnwVich  thisdrtiele  of  dcradr* ,\ ','.,-) 
rage  is  fnchided,  W  there  nothii^coMaiAeduodei  that-head^fdenarrA^  ., .  ; 
but  for- flrtttftATy  detentions?— No,  I  conceive  not  j  the  Committee  sbodid 
be  aware  of  this,  that  when  I  answer  questions  of  th  -^ 

blefurme,  or  any  one  man,  td  embrace  thpmiauti*  ,   .„ 

the  shapd  of  an  account  that  necessarily MiomJ>efef 
(ienerd  ;'thi:R!  are  other  departments  that  fonB'inol 
statement  of  freight  and  demurragie  i».DO(fonacd  b 

the  pa^icuTsK officer  in  wbosQ department  it.i»t  and<  \  ^^^^ 

quenc&of-a  wrktehletterseOLby  me».Kquiriitgstiob  ^^ 

is  any  errttrnt  ir,  it  is  the  error  (U.thatof^cei,  aniltiiil 
reason  t«  suppose  tfatiTc  can  be  the  least  error  j  hea 

tnakir^ 

*rtT 


^    t! 


^dS 


tt^Wniit*ii«»«oM.t  tbf  Compel*?'*  ofl5c»istew«*Midicemeh»,tofW,,^^  (:a^vright, 
mil  etrore,  Twr  »n  the  Campany  We  my  iwlBriemeot  l6' ctJaiiit  »uch  ""l-_ 

erroTB. 

Jia«>>f^^e^a«'W>»  Company recci«d,  by  8<lini 
that  referred  to.in.a  fo(«MC^ue«ioii  and  amwer,  over  ar 
therein  staM.sWtber  ^u^mttGovernnwDt  oh  aReptott  fi 
date4  the  SthMarch  ifijai  «ibooaii«gritt>gethtr  to  jG 
impp^ible.W^nei.iyAthoiW.'tbe.jipooBnt'beforc  mc,  to 
CoSbany  hai^p.not,  t  0Qiii!«vc«  reerifwd'^Bce  (be  clbi 
which  is  upon  the  Table  of  the  Committte,  a  sum  equal  ^o  ^ifiOttfiCtO*^ ' 

T'   ,      jfte  Account  rtaa. put  into  Mr* CirWi^  /.n.- 

'fSe  {icdount  referred  to  js  now  deli 
fore  Parliament  under  the  date  aire: 
Report.anjijytedtojtJ— Nay  they  ha»« 
the  t|aian9«  Q^  this  acoQiutt  4ae4o&e 

pf  Which  th^  Copi^aiijr  .bav*  veqai  :.  -:; 

^^,000...    ..-:'i..'!,   :..-  -■■■''    ■■ -"    '  ;.;.  :■  :;,:--.-'l-  ..'"■^■' 

R  pleased  to  Ioofc>at  the  body  of  that  acqpimt,  and.Ke  whether-tksy,a 
urns  besides  the  balance  ofjf9»^si4/420,  araowitii^., .    v 
ink  RMDtionedof  JfS/790.'fid3?^YeB,  thf^-^vfify/i  :■ 
>  the  aooiTeceired  t«  tfe  r^yoxnt  <^.t))(;  ii^^ljj^,;}  :^ 
accountop'the  talfte.  ;■  ■...V\J.-!:i\r:  ?k.;  ::■-> 

Ar^'not  tnoGc  payments  independent  of  the  j£9fiO0,O0<i  before  referred 

to,  and  stated  in  Appendix  51  of  the  Fourth  Report^^-^^pfinfUK^Vf?  !•■• 
the  Fourth.  ]R¥pQ]tt4  Westated'I  caaootspeakttf^'itXQQl.^P^P^  ^  :  -^ 

form ingi  it  tf^  ^ paper .fonoad  fay .Ae  CotianiHee  ftf  the  t^fu^j! . Wj feijiWiWy a  u.d 
Ipresyiri'e.^;' '■'   ,■-,.,:--,   .,.,,::■.  >         '  _/■"'.',;..{..'  -.fiji-.  .ihv/s  --W 

«■--  ■     .  .     ■-       ■■-  ■     ■      ■    *-    •    ■  "■"  "(i  v)i?i:i 

E  mtaii  ^rfj  'Jiii 

Dpi  litirat  tfti:>n'.^> 

tbe  Ungii  §ihn'j--^-'tr: 

it.  i  t:iuKi  iitkq  3Hi 

itw  A  the  fffe.cw'n 

*e  taw  I  (in-frc^' 

»ot  tttb  9t.:oi« 

any  v,^ 
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C.  Cariwrighl,     The  former  question  ccrlainly  alludes  to  that  nine  millions^  and  to  aof 
Esq.  addition  of  political  charges  paid  at  homei  subsequent  to  the  year  tSia; 

^  on  referring  to  the  Account,  Appendix  No.  51,  it  appears  to  be  made  tip 
from  subsidiary  accounts,  the  principal  of  which  are  actually  signed , by 
you,  vix.  Appendix,  No.  46  of  the  Third  Report,  amounting  to 
X6,4H«2,125  of  the  aforesaid  sum,  those  therefore  are  the  political  chtarges 
ti)  which  the  question  principally  refers,  and  which  it  is.  now  desired  to 
know  whether  the  sums  received  from  India  through  the  medium  of  H'n 
Majesty's  Government  have  been  on  the  whole  sufficient  to  cover  ?--*It 
would  be  deceiving  the  Committee  to  answer  that  question  directly  j  tb^ 
best  answer  I  can  give  to  it  is  by  reference  to  the  account  I  have  just  de* 
Hvercd  in,  making  this  addition  \o  it  that  if  any  money  has  been  received 
here  of  Government  that  they  have  not  given  India  credit  for,  it  ou^ht 
unquestionably  to  be  put  in  ;  but  the  account  should  be  altogether  earned 
on,   and  not  abstract  calculations  drawn. 

Tile  lost  question  has  no  reference  to  any  8upj|x>flied  omisaioni^  nor 
pur|)ort8  to  call  in  question,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  authenticitv  ^f 
cither  of  iho  statements  referred  to,  it  is  merely  wisbed  to  ascertain  from 
you  thin  simple  fact,  whether  from  an  inspection  of  those  statements,  or 
from  your  professional  knowledge,  as  Accountant-GeneraltotheEast  India 
Company,  you  do  not  think  the  remittances  from  India,  through  the 
medium  of  Hin  Majcsty^s  (iovernment,  have  upon  the  whole  been  suffi- 
cient to  defray  all  tlie  home  political  charges  ?— I  cannot  presume  to  f^ess 
whether  I  can  answer  the  question  at  all,  till  I  have  looked  at  the  aoconnt 
]  have  delivered  in,  probably  that  will  assist  me  [the  witness  referred  to 
the  account]  ;  I  think  I  can  answer  from  this^  that  the  sum,  as  stated  in 
the  question,  is  fnlly  sufficient  to  answer  these  particular  purposes. 

Can  you  state,  from  an  examination  of  that  account  which  you  bavt 
Just  looked  at,  whether  there  has  becil  any  excess  in  the  remittance,  over 
the  amount  of  the  political  charges  referred  to ;  and  if  there  is,  can  you 
state  that  excess  ? — Is  it  understood  of  political  charges  only  ? 

• 

The  political  charges  referred  to  throughout  the  whole  of  the  praoeding 
examination?-^!  presume  I  have  answered  this  question  in  tbeiast.'  I 
have  slated  that  the  sum  received  of  Government,  if  it  amounts  to  ninii 
millions,  which  I  do  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  it  has,  baa  ezeeedod  d»a 
amount  of  those  political  charges,  which  this  '  account  states  to  be  only 
«£7»8>2l,000;  but  then  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  this  account  ia  two 
years  behind  hand,  whereas  two  millions  of  the  money  has  been  received 
m  the  year  IS  13,  and  therefore,  without  a  combination,  as  I  said  befere, 

of 


,fiiK>oiWto»tf    ■:.:.■..,■■  -  .      .    ^       ■ 

tM-CoiUrtr  of  .,liwect^9, 

«nid.th«!gtiounds  o^  whiol 

'^l.-hwfi.not  th^idoQiuo 

'bpoti  tbat  ^ubjwt  i'.X  H>ti< 

in  that  peititiQa,iy«rejfp4[ 

tbe  'petittoB  doefiL  opt  gQ 

it  goes  merely  .to  tlie  bai 

apon  other  gecuritiefl, -ui 

-wnich  were  found  incftpal 

at  a  discount,  and  there 

whenever  six  months  inte 
'  pBi)y*B  salim  ccNid  Mflist  upon  the  ,Co|npBnji  tflli^Tig,^il[\^,  at^  jficffv  for 

their  goodsr«n4  thwefyre  it  .yw  noi.ui  i^yaij^l^  !)f^rce,9f,.^ap}tal  jti^,,i^^m 

tber petttiGiiif.  if  LrewUectsght,  wentionjiy.  tp,.s9iiisit  |*ftr!pmBpqj,t^lj^^i 

tbe-goodnesB  to-afibrd  the  nieans  ofv ruiung.  qiopicf  up^o.qtb^.^^r^ie^ 
.W;  dot  an  additional  Bum,  beyond  that,  tlifittb^Ufv  thc!9..sitnctiip;^e4(f|if^i 
'.'IbomHvingv   .  :..,,,,.   .,   ,  ,  ;,   ,,,,,,     ,-,.^;,j,„y'j 

i  -.'■  Were  not  thp  aid*  specified  to  ba  i«q^!Kd.i,^,th(^petifi(flv,»ia^g5j^^ 
:  tlie  lurfXHe  o(  ^ffiititig  depiapds  on  the  Cppjpanj^s,  Xr^<W  )]F-^,^,'^t 
'  lekaotiy  apjHwd  of  tbe«y»(4^  woBd>-  of  |t^e  pptiiion,  -l?u^.J,,^ynJi  \%}^,ytff. 
;  probable  it  may  be  so  «xpreqsed^  ...;         .  ,   .    ^  ,     .,;  .,,jj 

[The  petition  was  shoirn  to  the  Witnttia.] 

1-.  Xfafi-wordtof  tbi8,})«^twp  SfffTO  tp:rgQ.;to.a,piv4;l|,gr^tef^4Asf!^'%  * 
.I'baTC^ expreieed.  ,,  h.n.  :  ,■,[  ^  -.■,;„.;  .  ,.;  ;,  .,r.   ,,,,  .^j,-,.;.,;  ,',(i 

Of  what  nature'  were  the  denianas  on  tfie  Company's  Treasury  wTiich 

i  Indi«n..debt,twp«%,ye(Ji^ 
'),«l»r^ialy  ,fof:,ot|b«^  PH»^Pfl« 


'''M:^ZTi^H' 
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C.  CarPivright,  mefeiat  charges  iiad  been  ako  wholly  defrayed,  so  as  to  leave  a  net  |nblt 
^^*  of  jC6y2SQ,405,  as  stated  in  the  account  of  the  Company's  trade  lakl 

before  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  the  23d  of  February  laat»  and 
signed  by  you  ;  and  if,  as  stated  in  the  Company's  late  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment, they  have  within  the  period,  added  ^2,027,^95  to  their  capital 
stock,  ^2,409,333  to  their  bond  debt ;  raised  by  loan,  by  way  of  reduced 
and  consolidated  annuities,  the  sum  of  «£'2, 500,000  ;  and  now  require  to 
borrow  i*2,500,000  more,  making  altogether  the  sum  of  ^)9,22rJ02a; 
can  you  show  in  a  figured  statement,  or  otherwise,  considering  that  ffcie 
extra  demands  on  the  Company's  treasury,  are  stated  in  the  same  petitioM 
at  only  <£  13,104,924,  how  the  surplus  has  been,  or  is  now  meant  to  be> 
disposed  of  ?— I  cannot  answer  the  question,  it  is  impossible  for  any  human 
creature  to  answer  sudi  a  question  as  that  out  of  his  head,  a  subject  em* 
bracing  an  expenditure  of  seventy  or  eighty  m  IHons  of  money. 

You  were  requested  in  the  former  question,  to  state  it,  if  you  could,  by 
means  of  a  figured  statement ;  can  you  exhibit  any  such  figured  statement 
Upon  any  reasonable  time  being  allowed  yon  for  that  purpose } — I  conceive 
~  that  a  statement  may  be  returned,  not  founded  exactly  upon  matter  of 
fact  accounts,  but  upon  estimate,  showing  what  has  been  the  expenditure 
of  the  East  India  Company,  both  in  England  and  in  India,  from  the 
period  of  i793^  up  to  the  latest  accounts,  showing  by  what  means  that 
expenditure  has  been  supplied,  whether  by  commercial  profits,  whether 
by  loans  borrowed  in  India,  or  whether  by  surplus  revenue,  so  as  to  bring 
the  whole  subject  into  one  point  of  view ;  but  it  is  a  work  of  great  labour^ 
as  the  Committee  must  see :  it  has  been  upon  my  mind  for  some  time  to 
attempt  it,  and  some  progress  has  been  made  upon  it,  for  it  has  been  my 
desire  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction,  and  having  made  up  the  account  in  a 
slight  way  upon  this  subject,  I  think  it  will  appear  highly  creditable  to 
the  Company  to  show  the  extent  of  their  expenditure,  the  mode  in  which 
ithaa  been  raised,  and  the  general  pinciples  of  the  aceonnt  itself;  I 
think  (it  may  be  vanity  in  me  to  state  it)  that  such  an  account  is  not  to  be 
shown  by  any  other  public  board  in  this  kingdom. 

The  account  referred  to  in  the  preceding  question  would  seem  to  be  of 
Qiuch  more  limited  extent  than  that  referred  to  by  you  in  your  answer, 
being  confined  to  receipts  and  payments  in  England  only  ;  the  Committee 
therefore  wish  to  know,  whether  you  could  furnish  a  figured  statement, 
founded  precisely  upon  the  grounds  of  that  question  ^r—I  thmk  it  is 
possible  Hc  may  be  able  to  furnish  such  a  statement,  but  the  account 
required  must  be  stated  in  writing,  so  that  it  may  ba  completely  uncfer- 

•toodi 


atoofi;  and  it  woold  be  necessary,  pobabljr,  that  I^cXiW  inake  aome    C.  Cortwng^^f 

obscimtioins  upon  it;  1  skotrid:  think  it  would  be  some  tiniQ  before  it  could  £s^« 

be  done ;  it  is  iciypossible  to  see  to  "^bat  extent  it  would  lead,  until  I  see 

the  question  in  writing ;  if  it  is  confined  to  receipts  and  payments  in 

England  only,  I  conceive  it  would  not  answer  the  purpose^  that  it  must 

take  in  India  with;  it,  tliat  it  would  not  shpw  accurately  that  which  is 

desired  without  it.     By  the  ships  that  are  now  arrived  we  shall  pobably 

have  new  statements  of  accounts  from  India,  by  which  we  shall  be  able 

to  continue  the  i^^ount  I  have  laid  upon  the  table  for  one,  or  perhaps  two 

years  more,  and  I  conceive  that  if  that  account  could  be  carried  uip  it  would 

show  every  thing  that  is  required. 

The  account  required  is  certainly  intended  to  be  confined  to  receipts  and 
payi^^nts  in  England^  s^nd  not  to  exceed  the  period  or  date  of  the  8taj|#- 
ments  referred  to  in  the  East  India  Company's  petitions,  can  you  thei^ 
fore  furnish  the  account  in  the  manner  thus^  explainled  ?**-!  conceive  it 
mzfyhe  funrii^d  in  the  cowrse  of  a  tsw  days. 

pThe  further  examination  of  this  Witness  was  postponed! 

Adjourned  fo  Monday,  ten  o*CIock. 

Lunie,  17»  die  Ma^\  1813. 


^  ■  * 


The  Riglit  Hon.  John  Sulx^ivan  in  the  Cimt. 

CHARLES  CARTWRIGHT,  Esq.  was  again  called  in,  aiid  ftiftteir 

examined  by  the  Committee  as  follows: 


..  >? 


jThe  folloi^^ing  question  ffom  the  Minutes  of  Friday  last  wto 
read  over  to  the  Witness.  ^ 

**  IF  the  political  charges  at  home  have  been  defrayed  as  abovd 
CTc plained,  leaving  an  excess  in  the  remittbnces  of  about  tt^o'mi^ 
lions ;  if  the  commercial  charges  have  been  iklso  wholly  defnly^, 
so  as  to  leave  a  netprofit  of  ^,289,405,  as  stated  iri' the  account 
"  of  the  Company's  trade  laid  before  Ae  House  of  ComtnoM^  dfltM 
'*  the  23d  of  February  last,  and  signed  by  you  ;  and  if,  as  stAted  ih 
•'  the  Company's  late  petition  to  Parliament,  they  have  within  the 
period,  added   £2,021/196  te  their  ealpitd^stdck  |^  g^a^i»#09V3W 

5  03  «  to 


i( 
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C  Cartwrigbt,  **  to  their  bond  debts;  raised  by  loan,  by  way  of  reduced  and.coDso« 

Eriq.  "  lidated  annuities,  the   sum  of  jC2 ,500,000;  and  now  require  to 

'^ '  "  borrow    ^2,500,000     more,     making    altogether    the    sum    of 

"  ^.19,226,02i> ;  can  you  shew  in  a  figured  statement  or  otherwise, 
considering  that  the  extra  demands  on  the  Company's  treasury  arc 
stated  in  the  same  petitions,  at  only  «i^  13,' 104,924,  how  the  surplus 
«r  has  been,  or  is  now  meiant  tobe  disposed  of?" 

..... 
Mr.  Cartxvright.']  In  order  to  meet  that  question,  it  becartie  necessvy 
for  me  to  form  the  account  from  the  year  1793,  which  must  be  evident  to 
the  Committee,  because  it  states  a  resource,  from  the  capital  stock :  the 
capital  stock  was  increased  in  the  year  1793  ;  the  money  received  for  it  in 
the  years  1793  and  1794  (^2,027,295)  was  immediately  expended;  the 
sum  that  has  arisen. from  the  commerce  of  «£6,289,405  has  been  realizing 

gradually  year  by  year,  and,  as  realized,  expended  ;  the  sum  that  has 
een  realized  from  the  bond  debt  since  1 793>  is  ^'2,409,325.     The  sMm 
from  the  consolidated  annuities  raised  in  1812,  is  «£2,500,000;  the  sum 
received  of  government  in  March  1813,  is  ^2,000,000,  in  part  of  the 
sum  of  ^2,294,426 ;   the  whole  amount  of  the  Company's  claim  as  ad- 
mitted to  be  due,  but  ^2,000,000  only  was  advanced;    the  ^294,426 
should  be  added,  because  the  Company  expect  that  it  will  be  paid,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  accounted  for.     There  is  a  further  sum  which  must 
be  accounted  for,  which  is,  the  sum  that  the  Company  at  present  have  a 
right  by  law  to  raise  upon  bond,  but  cannotj  from  the  state  of  the  market, 
which  is  £lfiOOfiOO.     They  have  only  raised  the  sum   of  ^5,499,325, 
being  the  amount  of  bonds  outstanding  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  pe- 
tition, being  short  of  ^7 ,000,000,  by  the  amount  of  ^1,590,675.     It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  I  do  not  notice  in  the  statement  at  all  the  .£2,500,000 
mentioned  in  the  petition,  because  it  makes  no  part  of  the  resource  that  the 
Company  ask  for:;  for  all  that  they  want  is  a  capital,  as  I  before  stated, 
some  how  or  other,  to  the  amount  of  the  .£7,000,000,  to  be  raised  on 
bonds,  and  which  has  not  been  raised  on  bonds :  then,  to  carry  on  this  view 
up  to  the  period  of  March  1814,  to  which  time  the  estimate  is  correct, 
upon  which  the  sum  stated  in  the  petition  is  grounded,  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  go  on  with  the  profits  on  the  trade  two  years  longer  than  the  accounts, 
to  the  end  of  the  year  ending  March  1813,  which  was  not  compleat  when 
the  petition  wenf  in,  and   March   1814,  for  the  two  years  profits,  esti- 
mating them  according  to  the  profit  of  the  last  year ;  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  they  will  be  less ;  it  is  necessary  I  should  take  credit  for  the  sum 
of  a  million  and  a  half  for  those  two  years ;  and  this  profit  arises  after  de- 
ducting the  amount  of  the  Company's  dividends,  and  the  interest  upon 
their  bond  debt ;  I  have  not  deducted  from   the  profits. any  political  pay- 
ments that  may  be  made  in  the  period,  which  would  reduce  that  sum,  for 
this  reason,  that^  if  I  deduct  them  from  this  million  and  a  half^  they  must 

come 
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come  in  again  per  contra,  as  a  sum  to  be  receired  from  government  on  this  C  Cartwrighi, 
account,  and  therefore  it  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long :   these/sdveral  items  Ertq. 

amount  altogether  to  J?l 8,61 1,126  ;  to  shew  how  that  surti  "has^een  ex-     ^       'v  '     ^ 
pended,  there  is,  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Fourth  Report  (No.  46)  a  state-  •    ' 

ment,  shewing,  that  between  1793  and  the  Istof  Mafch  1811,  the  Com- 
pany had  paid  for  Indian  debt  the  sum  of  ^8,507;651  ;  bietween  the  1st 
of  March  1811  and  the  Ut  of  March  1812;  a&statefdifi  ail  account  of  the 
actual  receipts  and  payments  delivered  in  to  both  Hj3uses  of  Parliament, 
there  will  appear  the  sum  of  jC  1,97 1, 862;  between  the  first  of  March 
1812  and  the  hrst  of  March  1813,  an  account  has  also  been  delivered  in  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  bills  of  exchange,  on  account  of  the  Indian 
debt,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  ^3,923,041;  the  Company's  petition 
states,  that  the  bills  outstanding  for  Indian  debt  amount  to  ^he  sum  of 
^2,202,000;  which  finishes  these  payrhents :  the  only  thing  I  have  to  en- 
deavour to  prove  to  the  Committee,  is  the  supply  of  ^^2,000,000,  which 
the  question  states  to  have  been  received  by  the  Company,  beyond'the 
amount  of  the  Company's  political  expenditure  ;  the  fact  is,  that  the  poli- 
tical expenditure  is,  as  stated  in  that  account,  jC7,821,905  ;  the  Company 
have  actually  received  of  the  government  sum*?  to  the<  iamount  of 
^5,879,909  ;  so  that  instead' of  there  being  an  aid  to  theifunds  of  the 
Company  of  ^2,000,000,  those  funds  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  the 
sum  of  jCl,941 ,996  ;  the  several  sums  that  the  Company  have  drawn  from 
the  sources  mentioned,  amount  in  toto  to  ^18,61 1,1 2ft ^  the  sums  that 
the  Company  have  expended,  amount  to  the  sum  of  ^£18,546,550;  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  state  why  the  sum  of  ^2,500,000  was  stated  in  the 
petition  to  be  required  ;  it  was  from  the  probability  that  the  credit  which 
had  been  afforded  to  the  Company  by  means  of  the  bond  debt,  would  not 
be  effective  to  that  extent ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  extent  of  jC2,500,000  ; 
and  the  reason  for  supposing  it  would  not  be  effective  to  that  extent  was, 
that  actually  the  Company  had  at  the  time  in  their  treasury9  unavailable 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  ^1,590,675,  and  at  that  time  the  bonds  were  at 
the  discount  of,  I  believe,  seven  or  eight  shillings  per  hundred  pounds, 
and  large  sums  were  daily  paying  in  by  bonds  for  goods  bought  at  the  sales 
of  the  Company,  and  it  was  imagined  that  a  deficiency  might  occur  to  the 
amount  of  ^2,500,000,  as  stated  there ;  and  therefore  to  meet  such  an 
event  if  it  should  occur,  this  credit  was  asked  for,  but  certainly  not  to  be 
used,  unless  the  Company  could  not  keep  their  bonds  in  circulation  to  the 
amount  of  ^7 ,000,000 ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  take  in  the  sum  of 
^1,590,675,  as  that  sum  may  be  issued  upon  bond,  because  in  the  esti- 
mates the  whole  sum  of  ^7,000,000,  is  taken  in  as  payment,  but  if  we 
cannot  use  it  we  must  have  the  ^2,500,000. 

[The  following  paper  was  delivered  in  and  read :] 

STAIEMENT. 


fttto 
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C.  Qmtwright, 


STATEMENT  /a  iulk^ia  Me  Sunt  realised^  and  expected  to  be  realised^ 
iy  the  BASF  INDIA  COMPANY,  Jrom  their  Commerce ;  Jrom 
Receipt  from  Government:  from  increase  of  Ckipital  Stocky 
and  Bond  Ddft,  fpom  1st  March  1793  to  1st  March  1814;  be- 
ing the  Period  to.  which  the  Statements  contained  in  the  Com^ 
jKimfs  Petition  to  Parliament  were  carried;  and  also  a  Statt^ 
ment  exhibiting  the  Elxpenditure  of  those  Funds. 


Amount  realised  by  trade,  as  contained  in  the  account  pre- 
seoited  to  the  Himourable  House  of  Commons     - 

The  sum  received  from  increase  of  capital  stocky  since  Lst 
March  1793  -  .  .  • 

«-«  ditto  by  bond  debt,  increaaed  since  ditto 

*-*  ditto  by  consokdated  annuities,  raised  1812 

Sam  received  of  Govemiment  in  March  IBIS,  onaccount  of 
claims  on  the  public  .  -  *  -  - 

Profit  estimated  on  sales  of  1613  and  1814 

Battmated  to  receive  of  Government^  on  further  account  of 
claims  on  the  public  -  -  -  -  - 

Further  sum  that  may  be  issued  in  bonds,  to  make  uip  the 
amoont  the  Company  are  aUenved  to  issue  by  Act  of 
Parliament    -.•--- 


Billa  of  exchange  paid  on  account  of  Indian 
debt,  to  1st  March  1811     -  .  - 

ditto,  1st  March  1813  .  .  . 

dittO)  1st  March  1813  - 


^mm 


Outstanding  bills,  as  per  Company's  petition 
Political  payments  to  ist  March 
1 8 1 1 ,  as  stated  in  account  deli- 
vered in  to  the  honourable  Com- 
mittee -  -  - 
Sum  received  of  Government,  to 
the  same  period 


8,607,661 
1,971,1863 

3,9«3,041 
3,302^000 


£ 

7,821,905 


5,8791,909 


Political  payments   more  than  receipts  from 
Government  -  -  . 


-     1^41,996 


15th  May,  1813. 


£fi,»SQAOb 

3,409,345 
3^600,000 

« 

a,ooo,ooo 
1^00^000 

394,436 


M90,6ri 


^18^11,LS€ 


■*-*«■ 


j6?lft>54$,MO 
With 


With  regard  to  the  statement  now  delivered  in  by  jou^it^oes  aot  appear  to  C.  Cark»$^it, 
contain  a  precise  answei^to  the  questiaa  stated  at  the  fesit-me^mg  of  the  .  ;  '  £aq. 
Conmittee  ;  by  that  question^  takei^  &om  the  Coinpai^!ii  own  petitions^  ' 
it  will  appear,  that  exclusive  of  their  political  charges,  whidi^JMve  been 
defrayed  throe^gh  the  medium  of  a  recnittaQce  througkfil is  Majesty's 
government;  and  excIuMve,  on  the  other  haody  of  all  thetr  spooin^rcisd 
charges,  which  it  is  presumed  «re  iadudedia  your  .^estifiiate;^  ,tl)fey  have 
demands  on  their  treasury  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  millions  in  round 
numbers  ;  the  supplies  raised  to  meet  those  demands  would  certainly  ap- 
pear, by  the  petitions,  to  have  been  about  sevetiteea  miUioasi  iAcluding 
the  profit  on  the  commerce,  and  deducting  from  that  the  j£3^5QQsiQ0O 
now  required  by  the  Company  to  be  raised  on  loan»  which  you  ^y 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  account,  not  having  been  reoeiAi^edj 
and  adding  thereto  the  admitted  excess  of  politicQl  receipts,  over  the  home 
political  payments,  the  sum  wiU  ^ill  be  ^about  seventeen  millions  in 
round  numbers^  to  which  should  now  be  add^,  ac<K>rding  to  ^yoa,E ^^9^. 
count,  the  estimated  profit  upon  the  trade  in  1843  and  IB  149  of 
^1,500,000,  and  the  further  sum  that  may  h^  issued  on  bonds,  qf 
«£!  ,590,000,  making  altogether  a  total  in  rouiid  numbers  of  above  iw^^y 
millions  sterlings  which  remains  to  be  accounted  fpr^  and  against  which 
there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  stated^  in  the  account  produced,  but«tfeHp 
thirteen  millions  sterling  before  adverted  to,  ^s  an,  extra  demand  on  the 
Company's  treasury  ;  the  whole  of ^  the  political  and  comm^cial  fi^^^l^efi 
appearing  to  be  fully  liquidated,  it  d^es  appear  th^it  there  would  €tiU 
remain  about  seven  millioi»s  sterling  to  be  satisractoridy  accounted  fcH*,  or  the 
difference  between  the  extra  demand  on  the  Company's  treasury  j^x4't]|F 
amount  of  those  their  extraordinary  receipts  ? — I  have  no  other  mode  of 
answering  that,  but  by  referring  to  the  account  I  have.deliveredin;.  by 
way  of  explanation,  as  to  the  two  millions,  evidently  tb&  acqount;  has  nQ( 
been  looked  at  (as  it  appears  to  me)  by  the  Cocpmittee  ii^.a  Cprrect  ppii^ 
of  view ;  it  is  not  tny  account,  and  therefore  it  is  hard  upon  me  to  explai|i 
it ;  the  sum  of  nine  millions,  as  stated  to  be  the  sum  received  b/,th^ 
Company,  is  incorrect ;  I  presume  it  to  be  the  whole  amount  of  the  Com- 
pany's claim  ;  there  is  no  allowance  made  at  all  for  a  counter  claim  ofiflhe 
part  of  the  public  ;  the  public  have  a  very  large  claim^  to  set  against  t^^ 
claim  of  the  Company ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  exact  djfiexence.  be- 
tween  the  sum  as  I  have  stated  it,  which  is  X5,879,909;  and  the  nine 
millions,  as  stated  to  be  the  gross  amount  of  the  Company's  clcfp^cL 
making  a  difference  of  nearly  x3,200,000»  , 

Be  pleased  to  state  the  nature  of  that  claim  of  the  pubKc,  \;irhich  you 
say  should  be  set  against  the  amount  of  the  Compa^^jf's  demand  upon  Uia 

Majesty's 
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C.  Q^twright,  ^figeStyJi  govciwneni  ?--*M54  liot  $a3^  ^^^  be  set  zgziis^.^iit 

-Bfq.  that  I  presume  it  has  been  set  against  it ;  the  difference  between  ttie^um 

stated  in  the  fourth  Report,  Appendix,  number  51,  of  ^9,544,335/'and 
^t^l^ofcrrA  sUted,  paiBely^  ^5,&79j,909,  being  the  total  of  the  Company's 
receipts  on  that  account,  arises  fropi  ^e  disbursements  pf  His  Majc&ty's 
paymaster  general,  and  interest  on  repayment  in  cash,  as  will  appear  in 
•  the  account,  Appen4ix»'BUinbQr^4£;ofvth&  first  report. 


'*        ^«  -..^'■-      ••  .fiL  I J  f 


Your  account  now  delivered  in  lis  made  up  to  the  1st  of  March  18 14* 
in  the  greatest  number  of  its  items ;  but  the  political  paynients  and  re- 
-cciptsnow  referred  to  are  confiDcd -to  a  period  ending  the  1st  of  March 
1811,  up  to  which- time  you  admit  ^j$ ,879,909  to  have  been  received 
from  Government  subsequent  to  that  period ;  it  is  stated  in  another 
official  account,  that  two  millions  on  account  of  a  sum  of  J02fi9i,426 
had  also  been  received  on  the  balance  of  an  account  between  Govern- 
Inent  and  the  East  India  Company,  dated  the  10th  of  Fe'bruary  18 13, 
which  would  therefore  occasion  the  receipts  from  Government  to  exceed 
the  home  political  payments  of  the  East  India  Com|^any  on  your' own 
views  of  the  case,  and  therefore  leave  the  «£7,000,000,  or  a  considerable 

Iart  of-it,  mentioned  in  a  former  question,  to  be  still  accounted  for  ?— - 
n  was  to  admit  the  statement  made  in  that  question,  I  should  admit  that 
:tbe  Company  had  had  credit  for  the  two  millions  twice  ;  I  state  a  sum 
received  of  Government  in  March  1813,  on  account  of  claims  on  the 
.  public,  that  is  accounted  for  by  the  statements  which  have  been  made  ; 
i>ut  if  it  is  to  come,  and  be  set  against  the  jf  7,82 1^905  again,  it  is  taking 
ft  twice*  . 

If  you  will  be  pleased  to  refer  again  to  the  statement  contained  in 

the  former  questions,  you  will  see  a  totally  different  view  of  the  case,  and 

that  credit  is  not  taken  twice  for  the  two  millions  two  hundred  and  ninety* 

foof.  thousand  pounds,  alluded  to  in  your  last  answer  ?-7-No  charge  is  ex^ 

hibittd  as  a  claim  against  Government  for  two  millions  of  money  in  the 

aqpount  of  political  disbursements  j  it  is  finished  with  the  1st  of  March 

-  J18H»  and  the  account  ends  there;  a  new  two  millions  has  arisen  after 

i.ti»l|)criod.;  ,tjie  Company  have  received  tbe   money  for  it,  and  hSiye  ac- 

:i  ?pi4nted;/c^Jbe  expenditure  of  it,  but  have  not  stated  it  in  the^'pdHtical 

e)>argQSi  if  i^js  ta.come  in  the  way  which  has  b^rt  put.  it  then' sn6b1d  be 

added  also  to  the^  political  charges,  increasing  them  tO  the'  arfiourif  W^t. 

By  die  exg|aj}gti|i5i^ijow  given,  aJl  that  would  seem  to  be  twice  ere- 
e^t/td^  bffls;  thiK*'W<krt8i  there- 

fore^ icc^ainfe  tattle  statement  giverfin  fdhffcf-qi*^iii>^«Wib*tf*  be 

still 
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still  «£5,500,000  or  theteaboats,  to  be  accounted  for;  are  you  able  to  re-   C  Carttvrigl 
concUe  this  ?— There  are  the  £2fi00fl0Q  not  deiAicted;  as  well'  ajf^he  -  -     'fi»q. 
jCl,500,000. 

What  JC2fiOOjOOO  do  you  refer  to  ?— The  stitti  rccciVf^d  from  Gorcm* 
ment  by  the  Company  in  March  last 

Is  not  that  ^£"2^000^000  the  balance  of  an  account^  in  which  the 
«£  1)500,000  forms  an  item  ?-— No ;  it  is  a  new  account  altogether,  as  I 
before  explained. 

Can  you  state  the  amount  of  supplies  in  goods,  stores^  and  bullion  made 
from  England  to  India,  and  the  payments  on  bills  of  exchange,  from  the 
year  1793  to  the  year  1810?-«The  statement  is  before  the  Committee. 

Are  those  articles  supplied  from  the  Company's  commercial  capital  ?-— 
I  believe  that  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  the  Company  have  had  no 
available  surplus  revenue  in  India  since  the  year  179S  ;on  the  contrary,  the 
expenditure  of  India  has  exceeded  its  revenue  very  considerably  ;  to  what 
amount  I  cannot  exactly  say,  but  many  millions ;  therefore  whatever  has 
been  supplied  to  India,  either  in  goods  or  by  payment  of  bills  drawn  from 
India,  or  on  any  other  account,  roust  come  out  of  the  Company's  funds  at 
home,  whether  capital  or  money  borrowed  ;  capital  is  a  permanent  some- 
thing; but  what  has  been  raised  here,  is  a  capital  for  whirh  the  Company 
are  now  in  debt,  perhaps ;  it  must  certainly  come  out  of  those  sources, 
and  has  been  expended;  the  two  accounts  I  have  delivered  in  contain  a 
complete  statement  of  the  whole,  and  nothing  can  upset  them  ;  the  result 
of  this  account  is,  that  England  has  furnished  India  altogether  with  a 
supply  in  that  time  of  ^£8,024,067. 

Then  these  goods,  stores,  bullion,  and. bills  of  exchange,  are  consi- 
d^rcd  as  the  funds  through  which,  ultimately,  the  returning  investments 
are  made  to  England  ? — They  are. 

Supposing  the  proceeds  of  those  goods,  stores,  bullion,  and  bills  of  ex- 
change, to  fall  short  of  the  prime  cost  of  the  returns,  how  it  the  defici- 
ency ordinarily  supplied  ?---it  is  inipossible  to  answer  that  question,  be- 
cause the  fact  isi  they  have  not  niUen  short,  they  have  exceeded  by 

i;8,000,000. 

How  do  you  make  it  appear  that  the  proceeds  of  the  supplies  above- 
mentioned^  have  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  rttami  by  jC8,000,ooo.  ?— 

5P  By 


f 
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'!.  Carhvrighf,  By  debiting  India  for  what  has  been  sent  to  \t;  and  paid  on  account  of  it^ 
Esq.  and  by  giving  India  credit  for  what  India   has  returned  to  England  in  . 

* V '      goods,  leaving  out  of  the  exports  the  cargoes  of  any  ships  that  naay  have 

been  lost  outwards,  and  giving  India  credit  for  all  the  cargoes  that  have 
been  lost  iiomewards^  because  it  is  supplied  to  us  and  it  is  a  mercantile 
loss;  and  in  addition,  India  has  credit  in  this  account  for  all  that  it  has 
sent  to  China  in  that  period  ;  and  after  all  this,  upon  the  balance  of  the 
account,  a  sum  total  in  favour  of  England  and  against  India,  is  ^£8,240^000, 
as  before  stated. 

Does  not  the  account  which  you  now  refer  to,  contain  a  number  of 
political  items  ? — Certainly. 

Are  not  those  political  items,  as  far  as  regards  India,  discharged  from 
the  revenues  of  the  country  ? — Certainly  not. 

Is  it  not  specified  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1793,  that  none  but  th^ 
surplus  revenue  in  India  is  applicable  to  the  provision  of  the  home  invest- 
ments ? — Certainly,  it  is  not;  there  was  a  condition  in  .the  Act  of  Par- 
liament that  a  mUlion  sterling  annually  from  the  surplus  revenue  of  India, 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  homeward  investments,  but  it 
has  not  been  forthcoming ;  it  would  have  been  the  greatest  absurdity  in 
the  world  to  say  the  Company  should  be  prohibited  from  returning  again 
the  value  of  the  cargoes  sent  out;  perhaps  it  is  necessary,  in  point  of 
fairness,  to  state,  that  in  the  first  five  years  the  Company  did  receive  a 
sum  from  India  arising  fiom  the  surplus  revenue;  but  when  the  war 
against  Tippoo  commencejcl,  there  was  an  end  to  all  surplus  revenue,  and 
there  has  been,  I  believe,  none  since;  the  Company  have  been  obliged 
not  only  to  furnish  the  means  of  buying  the  cargoes  sent  home  since  that 
time,  but  they  have  been  obliged  also  to  pay  back  again  what  had  been  in 
the  five  years  I  have  mentioned  sent^  and  beyond  th^t  the  sum  of 
^8,000,000  which  1  liavc  stated^ 

Up  to  the  year  1810,  do  not  you  know  that  the  political  charges  of 
India  are  stated,  on  the  best  authority,  to  have  exceeded  the  revenues  in 
the  amount-,  of  five  milliona  sterling  and  upwards  ? — I  cannot  state  to 
what  e)ctent  they  may  have  exceeded  the  charges ;  i  have  no  doubt 
they  have;  it  is  not  my  particular  province  that  branch  of  the  Company's 
concerns,  and  therefore  I  cannot  accurately  speak  to  it;  butldare  vay 
it  may  be  very  correct,  ihat  they  have  exceeded  it. 

It  is  stated  on  official  documents  furnbbed  fcom  the  IndWi  'Hoi}sc«  that 

•'  -'    "■■■■    the 
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ihe  amount  of  the  cargoes  consigned  to  India,  for  the  period  of  seventeen    C.  Oirtwri<rhf, 
years,  corresponding  to  that  referred  to  in  the  last  question,  have  realized  Esq. 

in  India  as  follows;  goods  and  stores  ^8,g04;o68;  bullion  jf7,3SO,752; 
bills  of  exchange  c£8 ,01 7,485  ;  making  jC2:S736,908,  whilst  the  returns 
from  India,  including  the  net  amount  of  supplies  to  Canton,  are  stated  at 
^32,380,569  ;  how  has  this  difference  been  supplied? — It  is  impossible  '\ 
for  me  to  answer  the  question  ;  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  within  my  ' 
department ;  it  is  a  question  altogether  with  the  auditor ;  and  I  presume, 
if  it  is  taken  from  a  document^  it  must  be  a  document  signed  by  him. 

Supposing  the  account  of  commercial  supplies  to  India,  and  the  returns 
from  thence,  to  be  as  stated  in  the  former  question,  can  the  deficiency  in 
India  have  been  supplied  by  any  other  means  than  that  of  loan  raised  in 
India? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  a  question  of  that  sort,, 
founded  altogether  upon  suppositions ;  I  must  go  on  supposini;  ih  ttij 
answer  also,  if  I  reply  to  it. 

The  question  assumes  a  fact  perfectly  well  authenticated ;  can  you,  con- 
sidering it  in  that  light,  inform  the  Committee  how  the  deficiency  has 
been  supplied,  or  are  you  aware  of  any  other  resource  through  which 
this  deficiency  can  be  supplied,  but  that  of  money  raised  on  loan  ih 
India,  considering  always  that  the  revenues  have  been  unequal  for  thts 
period,  to  the  payment  of  the  whole  of  the  political  charges?— ^Any  other'  \ 
man  can  answer  that  question  just  as  well  as  me ;  certainly,  if  there  is  no  , 
money  to  purchase  the  cargoes,  money  must  be  borrowed,  ' 

The  amount  of  bills  of  exchange  remitted  to  England  during  this  period, 
for  Indian  debts,  amounts  to  «£7,4 72,090,  not  quite  the  amount  of  the 
difference  betwe;^n  the  3upplies  and  returns^  adverted   to  ih   a   fbrihei:' 
question  ;  must  not  those  bills,  therefore,  be  considered  as  Somilith  money 
advanced  for  the  purchase  of  investments  in  India?  — [The  Account,  Ap- 
pendix, No.  6,  to  the  Third  Uejporr,  was  shewn  to  the  Witness;] -—in       ^, 
looking  to  this  account,  my  attention  is  called  to  the  sum  drawn '6?i  J   \^ 
account  of  the  Indian  debt  only,  which  amounts  to  ^7>472,'6go*;  ih'4hik^^^  \'' 
same  account,    there  is  a,  further  sum  drawn  on   account  of  Ihdi^,   'of  ,   *,, 
jC8,017,485,  making  ft  total  drawn  in  the  pcriod,6fJ?l5',489,575  ;  tibt^^'  '^  '  '* 
it  is  necessary  I  should  make  this  remark ;  the  bills  that  are  drawn,  ds  fr6&^    ' 
India  only,  without  specifying  Indian  debt,  have  been  drawn  rbr  bona  ' 
fide  monies  received  in  India,  which  has  occasioned  the  Indian  debt  to     ^^ 
be  less  than  it  pthprwise  would  have  been,  if  thfis  moriey  •feid'tibt' tifetti 
so  draw,n^  and  therefore  the  whole  sum  in  India  must  be  debited  for. 

flPa  In 
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«*♦  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  OX  THE 

C.  Crrfza-igfii,       In  tlie  former  question,  the  jCHjCOOfiOO  of  bills  now  referred  to  by 
I>q  you,  is  included  among  the  supplies  to  India,  leaving,  after  all,  a  defici- 

1— -V '  <^ncy  of  about  seven  millions  and  a  half  to  make  up  the  cost  of  the  re- 
turns ;  the  question  therefore  refers  to  thii  seven  millions  and  a  half  de- 
ficiency only,  and  not  to  the  other  India  bills^  as  they  have  already  been 
accounted  for  in  the  »me  acco(]nt  ?— It  ii  tmponiblc  for  me  to  answer 
such  a  question  as  that ;  if  I  was  sitting  down,  and  had  aome  days  to  ior . 
vestigatc  the  thing,  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  be  able  to  give  a  sitis' 
factory  answer  ;  but  the  whole  thing  must  be  taken  together  ;  and  it  Is  . 
impossible  for  a  witness,  standing  here,  to  go  on  with  such  an  examina-' 
tion  as  this  with  any  credit  to  himself,  or  any  .good  effect  to  the  Com- 
mittee ;  I  am  ready  to  make  a  full  exposure  of  the  Company's  cpncciiis, 
but  I  am  satisfied  it  cannot  be  exhibited  in  this  vtaj. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  in  your  answ«r  lo  the  last  question,  that  tlie  defi- 
ciency alluded  to,  has  not  been  supplied  by  means  of  money  raised  io 
India  ? — It  is  calling  upon  me  to  account  for  a  deficiency,  which  I  do 
not  admit. 

In  your  former  examination,  you  are  understood  (o  hare  stated,  that 
the  iosseif  at  sea  insened  in  your  estimate  were  to  be  ctHHidered  as  partly 
political,  owing  t.0  the  detention  of  vessels  ia  India  for  expeditions  and  .  ^ 
other  political  purposes ;  the  heaviest  of  those  lones  occurred  in  the     ^ 
years  1803  and  ISOgj  were  there  anv  military  expediuoni  then  on  foot,'    „ 
requiring  the  aid  of  the  Company's  snips  in  ln(fia  at  that  period  ?— I  CM- 
not  positively  answer,  but  1  conceive  there  were  ;  I  think  the  expedition 
against  the  Mauritius  must  have  been  somewhere  thereabouts ;  but  there 
hai  been  almost  every  year  during  the  war  something  going  on ;  to  what 
extent  I  cannot  say ;  ships  have  been  every  year  detained  and  very.fre? 
quently  dispatched  out  of  season;  in  my  answer  1  do  not  say  that  it 
wholly  arises  out  of  that,  but  principally  the  thing  cxpl;uns  itself ;  the*  ' 
risk  <^  the  visage  to  China  it  just  as  great  as  to  Bengal  i  why  ihoul^  an 
extra  Ipu  occur^uolcss  the  shiiis  are  worse  fined  oii^  which  they  ate  nO^}  , 
thof^pa  are  equally  sea  wpitfiy,  I  conceive. 

Can  jou  i^ie  whether  any  or  either  of  the  ahipt  amplagred  on  ^^K.ff' 
pedltions  to  t^e  Maurititu  and  Java,  was  lost  on  thr  pinagp  hoiae  ?^  V . 
have  not  the  names  of  the  &hips  that  were  lost  m  the  pana^'ho^ifi,  and'^ 
therefore  it  is  ituppssible  for  me  to  answer  it  from  racoUection ;  we  Imve 
the namcsof  aU  tlw.slup^  and  the  aniofam  tf  thcir'cii)gaet* . : T.i>r) 

Do  yuu  know  whether  a'  CftdOkMUt  put  •£  thfe-BlriBPft^ICiM'**^- 
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the  ships  lost  at  that  particular  period,  were  not  taken  by  the  men  of  war,  C  Carfzvrighiy 

and  whether  they  did  not  in  conseqaence  sail  at  a  bad  season,  and  ill  Esq. 

equipped  ? — I  have  heard  it  so  stated ;  but  it  is  to  be  again  , recollected  by     ^ >» — 

the  Committee,  that  all  thU  is  not  in  my  department  at  all,  the  Freight 
Accountant  can  give  infoimation  on  tbis  subject. 

.      Ai.   t,  « 

•    '"  .  .  *. 

Do  not  you  know  that  onet>f  the  fleets  in  which  a  number  of  the  ships 
were  lost  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  sailed  from  India  in  the  month  of 
November,  and  therefore  ia  the  £ur  season  of  the  year  ? — 1  cannot  oiH* 
cially  answer  that  question.     .  .     .    -. 

^-     ■    .  ..  * 

Is  it  not  known  to  you,  thiit  the  governments  of  India  regularly  correspond 
respecting  the  dispatch  of  ships,  and  that  the  dispatch  of  ships  takes  place 
as  soon  as  the  ships  from  the  different  J^resideacies  can  be  collected  into 
one  united  fleet  at  Ceylon  ? — I  do  not  know  that  to  be  the  fact ;  t  know 
that  they  do  not  always  rendezvous  at  Ccj^^on  ;  the  other  part  of  the  ques- 
tion I  cannot  answer. 

■  '  "    ■  •  * 

Generally  speakings  do  they  not  rendezvous  at  Ciylon  ^ — They  have 
occasionally. 


When  a  consignment  of  goods  ts-scnt  abroad,  dp  hdt  the  accounts 
which  may  be  returned  of  that  consignment  sufficiently ^count  for  it, 
when  they  specify  the  amount  sale  of  the  goods  sold^  and  the  portion  re^ ' 
maining  on  hand  ?-^It  is  not  in  my  department  to  receive  siich  accoi:fnts> 
and  therefore  I  cannot  answer  to  it ;  it  is  with  the  Auditor. 

The  question  is  asked^^firom  your  general  knowledge  of  accouilts,  pirtU*' 
eularly  of  mercantile  accouats^  whetner  such  is^  not  the  mercantile  usage  ?* 
— When  the  accounts  are  returned,;  certainly  the j  will  account  for  the 
goods ;.  but  it  is  very  frequently  at  a  distant  period. ' 

In  the  estimate  of  profit  and  loss  which  you  Have  delFvefed  inV  credit 
is  taken  for  about  two  milliofif  sterling  on  the  outward  trade  to  India  and 
China  ;  from  what  is  tbis  profit  drawxij  and  how  is  the  calcufsitfori  tHiAt'^l^ 
—I  think  I  have  substantially  answered  that  question  befoPe;  bulf>i4ti^ 
that  is  taken  fronii  anacconnt  not  of  my  forming;  it  is  of  the  Auditor's 
forming  atid  put  into  mtf  )iands^.  and  therefore  he  oujg^i'^f^^fl^^ 


own  account. 


\ 


^ 


Is  the  CommUte^jto  uoderstand  t.haf,  that  prpfiH8,car<lt[lifleti''6MH^fb>;'^ 
prime  cost  of  the  goods  in  England,  contmted  with''idlisi^e'^^8e^^£KA(t/!- 


8|6  JdlNUTES  OF  EVlbEN'CEON  THE 

C.  Carhorlght^       Is  that  profit  taken  froai  the  profit  and  loss  account  in  the  Tndian  books^ 
Esq.  — It  certainly  must  be  taken  from  the  India  and  China  books ;  it  is  not 

— >, ^  taken  by  me  from  those  books,  it  was  taken  by  the  auditor. 

In  the  Indian  books  there  is  a  deduction  from  the  silc  price  of  the 
goodi,  called  a  discount  for  prompt  payment;  in  the  bookSj  for  examjjile, 
of  Bombay,  this  discount  on  the  goods  sold  between  1792-3  and  I8IQ  1 1, 
amounts  to  about  four  lacs  and  sixty  thousand  rupees ;  is  this  discpunt 
al'owed  for,  whether  at  Bombay  or  at  the  other  Presidencies,  in  your  cstir- 
mate  of  the  profit  ? — As  I  before  said,  that  account  was  not  drawn  up  by 
me,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  allowed  completely ;  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  the  gentlemen  there  should  make  a  return  for  the  receipt  of 
goods,  and  not  deduct  that ;  I  cannot  positively  say  that  it  is  deductod^ 
but  1  luve  no  doubt  that  it  is.  . 

Do  you  know  whether  this  discount  is  carried  to  the  profit  and  loss 
account  in  the  India  and  China  books? — I  do  not;  it  is  not  in  my  de- 
partment. 

The  profit  being  calculated  by  you  at  about  two  millions,  on  the  ex- 
port trade,  can  you  state  the  amount  of  goods.and  stores  exported,  within 
the  period  or  from  which  this  profit  is  taken  ? — The  total  amount  of  ex- 
ports in  goods  and  stores  to  India,  is  jClS,362,340  during  nineteen  years ; 
tills  is  ihc  invoice  amount  with  the  ten  per  cent,  on  ;  I  have  not  any  ac- 
'  count  here  shewing  the  total  amount  of  exports ;   this  account,  of  the 

l)a!ance  of  supplies,  merely  takes  the  supply  of  the  remittance  to  China 
itom  India,  singly  ;  I  can  furnish  the  account,  if  necessary. 

The  account  is  stated  in  official  documents  at  28  millions  up  to  ISJO  $ 
would  it  therefore  be  too  much  to  assume  it  at  30  millions  up  to  1812  ?*-^ 
I  should  think,  if  it  is  in  that  account  stated  at  28  millions,  30  millions 
would  be  about  the  mark. 

Then  the  profit  assumed  by  you  is  not  equal  to  10  per  cent,  upoii  thd 
oiii;uul  cost  of  the  goods,  at  this  rate  ?■— The  profit  stated  in  this  account 
as  'the  profit  upon  the  India  and  China  trade  together,   amooiits  to* 
,t  KM)(),98i»  which  profit  arises  upon  the  prime  cost  of  the  goods,  and 
not  the  invoice  amount  of  the  goods  ;  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  an  as-* 
sumcd  profit  upon  the  stores  of  X4C)7,'272,  the  whole  aotounting  to  neatly*  \ 
two  millions ;  which  certainly  is  short  of  10  per  cent^  uppn  the  exports, 
.\  together  assuming  that  those  exports  amount  to  thirty  fxttllions; 

Al  Urn  rate,  docs  it  not  appear,  that  if  the  charge  of  10  per  c-nt.  were 

continued 
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lontinued  on  the  goods»  to  cov^r  outward  expenses,  the  sales  abroad  would  C.  Cartwrigfit, 
tih  exfirbit  a  loss  on, the  Cpmpany's  trade  ?-i-Ye8j  it  certainly  would,  in  Esq^ 

hat  case.  "■"^* 

Considering  the  nun^bcr  of  years  many  of  those  goods*remain  on  hand 
n  the  warehouses  in  India,  do  you  think  that  charge  of  10  per  ce;it. 
idequate  to  cover  the  actual  charges  on  the  consignments  outward, 
ncluding  interest  of  money  ? — lam  not  at  all  informed  how  long  they 
ontinue  in  the  warehouses  in  India,  and  therefore  I  cannot  calculate  in- 
erest  upon  it. 

Do  not  the  books  from  India  regularly  exhibit  what  remams  6n  hand  in 
*ach  year,  as  well  as  the  account  of  sales  within  the  year,  and  cannot  some 
udgn[\ent  be  formed  from  those  books,  of  the  length  of  time  that  sonrfe  of 
hose  goods  at  least  remain  in  warehouse  ? — It  is  very  probable  that  it  may  ; 
)ut  I  cannot  form  that  judgment ;  it  is  not  in  my  department. 

Can  you  state  whether  any  allowance  is  made  in  this  estimate,  for 
lamage  or  deficiency  of  goods  in  the  warehouses  in  India  ? — No  j  it  is  not 
n  my  department,  and  I  am  not  informed. 

Is  the  price  of  the  exports  to  China,  on  which  the  profit  in  the  estimate 
s  calculated,  taken  from  the  sale  price  in  that  country  i — I  have  no  doubt 
it  is ;  but  that  also  is  in  the  Auditor's  department.  .  • 

Can  you  state  whether  the  Company  have  not  now  outstanding  in  China^ 
md  have  had  for  several  years,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  hands 
)t  the  Hong,  lying  there  without  interest  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

Can  you  state  the  amount  ? — So,  I  cannot  at  present ;  it  has  been  for 
several  years  back  large,  but  it  has  latterly  been  very  miKh  reduced. 

Has  it  not  been  for  several  years  back  upwards  of  a  million  sterling?  •  It 
ivas  at  one  time  about  a  million  sterling,  but  latterly  it  has  been  very  mtichr 
reduced  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  half  that  sum.  now. 

Is  the  loss  of  interest  upon  this  outstanding  balance  takeri  inta  acisoiiAi 
in  your  estimate  ?— Yes  ;  I  conceive  it  is,  for  this  reason  ;  that  theCom* 
pany  have  always  liad  commercial  capital  enough,  and  the  interest  upon      •   ■ 
their  bond  debt  in  England,  and  the  dividends  on  stock  being  /deducted. !i 
from  the  amount  of  the  profit,  must  be  supposed  to  coyer  the  inc$^eiit.D pour 
that  as  well  as  the  other  part  of  their  trading  capital  j  it  has  happened  from 

an 
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a  Cartwrigkl^  an  unfortunate  recurrences  tlmt  the  balance  in  China  becamo  liurge^  but 
Esq*     ^     the  Company  were  not  obKged  to  increase  their  trading  capital  on  that 

account. 

Is  not  the  interest  on  bonds,  and  dividends  on  stock,  paid  at  home, 
confined  entirely  to  the  Company's  home  debts?— -Certainly  not;  the 
dividend  on  stock  covers  the  interest  of  the  Company's  capital  in  every 
part  of  the  world. 

Do  you  consider  that  interest  to  be  applicable  to  the  outstanding  balance 
of  a  million  sterling  in  the  hands  of  the  Hong  ?— I  have  answered  that 
question  before. 

Ddes  it  not  appear  then  that  the  Company,  at  this  rate,  pay  from  their 
own  profits  interest  on  a  debt  due  to  themselves  ? — They  pay  nothing  ; 
ihcre  is  no  transaction  of  money ;  they  may  lose  the  interest  upon  that 
sum^  not  being  active,  but  they  pay  nothing. 

<  If  they  lose  the  interest,  according  to  your  present  admission,  ought  it 

not  to  be  considered  as  a  deduction  pro  tanto  from  the  pirofit?-^No,  I 
conceive  not ;  because  no  credit  is  taken  for  it* 

Do  not  you  know  that  the  goods  sold  in  China  have  been,  until  lately, 
Tated  at  the  barter  price  in  the  books,  and  has  not  that  price  been  higii'* 
er  than  the  money  prices  in  the  market  ?— I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

In  your  estimate,  although  credit  is  taken  for  profit  on  the  outward- 
trade  to  China,  it  should  seem  from  letters  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
the  supracargoes  at  Canton,  that  this  trade  has  been  attended  with  loss, 
they  stale  in  particular,  in  a  letter  dated  the  5th  of  January  1810,  **  the 
barter  price,**  alluded  to  in  a  former  question,  *'  is  a  price  which  the  state 
^'  of  the  China  market  does  not  vvarrjant,  and  deprives  us  of  the  credit 
Vt  which  would  result  from  a  general  view  of  our  commerce;  tiz.  that  of 
¥  being  enabled  to  shew  with  precision  the  extent  of  the  pecuniary  sacri- 
fices to  which  we  submit,  in  order  to  extend  the  consumption  of  Bru 
tish  staples  ;"  can  you  explain  what  losses  or  sacrifices  are  here  alluded 
to?-— I  cannot,  certainly  ;  no  one  can  but  a  gentleman  who  has  been  re- 
sident in  China* 

Does  it  appear,  by  their  accounts,  that  no  such  IcM  t>r  sacrifice  as  here 

4illudcdto,  has  been  sustained  ?— I  ktiow  of'tlbMbb  accotmts;  1  have 

never  seen  them.  *    '• 

Do 


i  .. 


E*AST.nfflE>:A  eOMPAMy^,<ALFFAIR3.  .    f        Si» 

•'  l!)o  ti6t' all  (lie  dccotrnt^  of  the  East  \jk^^S^m^^}f  :^^%^:\iii^Vi^w  C.  Cativuright. 
teview  as  Accountant  General  ? — ^They  dojclM^j^%,  but  HQt  iadgit^il*;  tliey  Esq. 

pass  through  other  departments  for  a  particular  examination,  an<j  tlie^re-     V-  ^^'v     ..  '^ 
suit  i*  handecJ  to  me  to  arrange  the  whole  together  ;  that  is  my  province, 
fo  state  general  results,  but  not  tk>  go^intopaplioular^taiU  ia^ihe  various 
depattrit^ntt;  itn^ould- be  impossible.  .•.*,.,.- 

The  profits  slated  in  your  estimate  is  presumed  to  be  die^cnefal  result 
of  cd I  those  accounts'? — Yes,  it  is. 

If  that  is  go,  can  you  explain  how  it  is  to  be  reconciled  w^thvthe  asser- 
tion just  quoted  irotn  the  Court  of  Directora*  lettei^2t3cjK%*  I*.  <^i^i^^t  ~  aii- 
iKwer  that  question  at  all 


On  tile  consignments  of  nierdiandize  from  Iotdifi*toiCiiiJKis^.$|x$re  is  also 
stated  to  be  a  prefit  of  ^i  403,020  ;  is  not  this  olsorteakuUte^^ap  the  bar*- 
ter  price  of  the  commodities  nmde  over  to  the  Uoi:^  rvieFchfi^ts ;  and  is 
not  that  barter  price  considerably  lower  than  the  mon^  y  price  of  the.niW'^ 
ket  for  India  gorxls  in  China  ?-^^It  is  impossible  for  m^  4o-stale,  tliat  they 
are  valued  at  the  barter  price,  for  1  do  not  know  «Qy  thiag  about  the 
barter  ;  I  can  only  0])cn  the  Canton  ledger,  and -look.  aMlie^Qiieral  articles 
consigned  to  Canton  from  India,  and  see  what  a  particular  article  is  charged 
with  as  the  cost,  and  what  it  has  credit  for  as 'the  salo;:  bow  that  sale  is 
€ffeoted,  whether -by  barter,  or  iu  what  way^  1  caonotrtake  upon  my-self 
to  say  ;  but  the  ditierence  bciweeri  what  the  article  is  statod  cq  have  cost^ 
;fcnd  what  it  has  produced,  is  the  sum  brought  into  the  account. 

'  '  '    .  'r  tr         .  •      , 

Do  not  the  Canton  books  shew  that  the  Company- s  cottoMThave  beeB 
sold  of  late  years  at  the  barter  price  of  14  tale  5.mace  per 'peoul ;  and 
that  in  I809-IO,  when  the  cotton  was  sold  for  money,  it  oojy  fetched 
13  tale  5  mace  ])erpecol  ?'—^r  do  not  kn6w-any 'things  as'-i.MHd  before^ 
about  the  barter  price ;  1  know  cotton  has  been  brought  to'account  at  14 
-tdle  5  mace  per  pecul ;  those  gentlemen  who  have  beetifa  thf$  habit  of 
sending  cotton  to  China,  can  certainly  make  a  caleidaiiiwiipott  that  bead 
better  than  1  can.  v.-. 

In  your  estimate,  a  proRt  isalso  taketimyon  the  Simolintbf^tor^co.Br 
signed  to  India,  and  issued  to  the  several  departments  of  government ; .  is 
this-  a  real  or  a  nominal  profit  ?— 1  have  answered  that  question  before: 
I  stated  in  my  fonder  reply^  that  it  was  anonrinal-^proflt;  tliat  the  stores 
in  the  account  were  valued  at  thi^'iCost^  only  that  tfte  4iO<pbr  cent  wa^ 
added  to  the  value  on  the  invoice,  it  being  «M)niMd/^th«t,'^^ 

5  Q  ought 


Btt|^  jirofft' altogether.'         ./'-•';. »..^i-       « ■  -^      i..  .  •  r'-.- ■  ■     * 

f  ■ ' 

« •  Ifr  thilt  profit  caloiHfttadiipo*  the  aggregate  amoutft  of'l't6r«»»Hta4dto- 
thrdef>aplinenl%;ar«up(m*ilie:9«hoie  BOKMtntxoiisignod  tb  Iiiiduhdoriiigfllbl^ 
period  ?~That  is  also  the  AudhorV  atfttement;   but  I  prtfUiM  ijk«h  (i^ 


»t  -f 


amount  of  the  actual  issues. 

Is  this  profit  put  upon  iTiitttary  stores.  P^^^-^Milkaiy^  ganispn^  a^^ 
stores.. 

•  i..  ,•  •  •  -.-.;■..  .■■-<■  .'..' 

•  ■  ■  *  ■■-,..  *  ". 

In  a  tetter  fRiB>1h<s:fConrt  of  EKrectom  to  >,tlie  -  Baiigai.  gOMrifmMt;^. 
dated  the  1 8th  May  I807,  it  is  stated ;  ^'  the  saleaof  marine  stores^  asei* 
^  present  conducted^  appear  to  us  to  require  reform   1  we  observe  thbse 
^fltre  mi^  9I  certain  ttxed  *  periods^  and  fixMn'the  ktest  accounts  before 
'*us,  we  are  concerned  to  find,  that  a  considerable  loss  has  accrued;  oir« 
^  the  invoice  price  of  stores;*'  considering  this  loss  to  have  accrued  on 
tlke«iale  of  stores^ .  ough^  in  your  jrudgaient  some  aHowanoe  to^^be.  made 
Ijb^iiefiMe  i»lbe  profit  assumed  on  the  issiie  of  stores  to  the.  different  de* 
partments  inrlndia^  seeing  that  those  stores  fore  considerable,  portion  of 
the  periods  at  aU  events,  would  not  realize  in  the  nsarkeithe  price  thus 
|pt  'Upon  theNQi  ?-«*I  presume  that  ne  <ieduetio»-  dieiild  be  made  feom  - 
the .  i^roftt .  so  assumed,  and  for  this  peaaon  ;   that,  wlienefier  an  actual 
sale  of  stores  has  taken  place,  if  a  loss  ^  has  arisen  upon^themt  it  is  in* 
chided  in  the  account  of  profit  andlitaa;  and  tbeveiera,  toideduet  it: 
from  the  profit  assomed^ 'as- the  profit  upon  the  etonss^rivould  banded wt- 
ing  it  twice,  it  having,  been  deducted  in -the  actual  statementio&profit 
lMflns»;  this  evidence  that  1  give  nQwi|iaiiai«»yiown^.Htiii'<linoflS'  the. 
seport  eP the  Auditor. .  '  .^    .  ..i.  •  •  ,    • 

-t%«  former  question  does  no^sujqpqpe  4he.  loha  ens t»ined»Mi:  the  aotoal  ^^ 
aala  of  stoves  should  be  deducted  from  the  price  of  tti4  enKMmVfnui»foMQsd 
liQ  the  diflhrent  departments  s  but  as  it  ^pfpnM.  the^t^  did  nok^mi^nt . 
^falnein  the  market  eqpal  tontfaaft  at  wliick«the.  sAoQQf' had. been (sraiuedU  - 
tb^  difi^nt  departments,  whether  this  assumed7pro£it> J*  thnrefoie'not  «al^' 
eulated  at  top  higlra  rate  ?--^The  only  answfir:'!  can  give  to- tfutt  question  -^ 
iSj  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  toaayfijontvrtiiitiCftuaejdieB^^ 
oot  fetob  a  profit^  or  whether  there  has  beeitany  J#4ajait  aM^  jnhich*is  aa- 
MiBcd  upon  the  letter  of  the  Direotorsii  it  jsniay^have  hee»^1etM»^9ll^ 
|)Ma  etoras  having  besp  fong:  on  hisod  Mud  damaged^ntfteaaM  Jdie  stmea 
tpniedffto  the  public  sei^rioe  aiBau>st.'probabl|r  aouuAatoiiiM^tialrir  k^ 
^gprted^  4bose'teld,  leonoejjve  to  hirr  Iwen  Infig  nn  bunrtj  dajuspif  isn# 
atft  no  good  as  others. 

In 


C^moiittee  ofitke  Umise  Jdf  Cohmdoos  w^heyear   IfthQ/.tfc^dftl^^lHiod^  J^. 

Ihat  .ihe  cbargn  to  ibe  CoiQptny  cfrit^ttmgbuJUon  to  India  ^haiBe 
^yp^soiM^tjO  9lpout  10  per  cmBt^rt^riasapa^l^ 
^^edriv^ihy  tbfi  lULiae  I>ii«ctortioitl»  Biilwm  Commiltee^  Ahe  iatrni^ 

CUoitUiiHift,  tbbiMS'WwldapM  aor^  iKdcm 

aitogotber  tipenty': percent*;  U'tmsloBsaiitbMe^turges  kidudfd  or  aK 
iowod  i!|iir  ipr^jmMTr  iMtimate0^  ci/hafe  wviitf  ^zfk  iMffvadt^lkt 

Ottch<»loie>  tiot  otippoMag  «§«cfti  a  Iota  to- have  arisen;  nor  do  I  coarsehAi 
it  can  i  for  mnen  auppoting  the  statement  »eKtraoted  from  the  nepokttobe 

mc^i^^twUimi  impxnaivs  up'tiplAieE.la9t  irttinient  HBbbttlit4)e<  tatawigywUt 
i^thmki'if  it  w€r6>aoiJ8tenyrurvto^  tttot:4Mtri«irtt  Iliiii'l(t8tl«r^  oiv^li^^ 

*••  *-vuv,.\-:   ,-{.'»*.-i  .•:-/-^'.>  vrr- *f  ■*:'■-■■'»  ■ :  ^*v  '^  i:^  ^  - ;"  J  '  v: '  *  ■ ' "  o'.' ;  ■* 

Itt  the  erideneo  of  'an  -  hotob««bte '  MrtuSiMr;  gvtm^  before  Hi«o  Btfllkflkr 
Gmnmitleeiof  the  Hons^ofCkiminimi^thel^il  the  Ibtto^  Mat«M«M^^ 
'^  Can  you  stat^  the  quantity  of  coin  ttrsuied  from  the  mints  of  €aIiAA!HPl(Ml| 
Mlidras,.  in  ii^nyi  gn^n  period  ?~r  wiM  furriish  the  Committee  with-ttii 
aciouht'  lof '  it-^-i^iiatis^tb^exp^^  <it  sendhtg  «irver  ^fr^-  lierice  '  tm, 
^' Indian ?^^—Inohid{Hg  diat^es  of  tiihif^lng,  interest;  Initfrlintey 'and;  th€t 
^^  expense,  of  ooinin]^  in  the'  Indiati  mint>  the  i^^oetf  tirp^  bd!l  -eoit  tfio 
**  Cttmpatiy  «»;  Aftmnd^ffigfc*  hundred  ttiid  *Mf|y^^'  «hJ^rfiS/6^^^ 
*'  tht ^ar^^  iMiB'antoniMcdio  tvi^^pe^e  94 i  nbci^ffH^lfriftldti^fab66tf«!l^ 
"  —  -^"*  — ™hdt  \¥tlMyttik  ytJu'hitfi  ^piii*lbf  dfilfetsiii  Ia>A«fcrf;  Rft^ 


per  cant>^lVhdt 
^'  a  sertodof  past  yeaT»AJ*«Mi^.  6rtint  dejlivered  in'l*4r^  ppfers,  i¥e?cogiW* 
Nos.  13  and  13,  and  the  account  No.  12  states  as  lbnd#«^,  ^liT^«W1I|!«f 
**  yeattJ,  from  1802-S  to  1806-7,  according  to  the  return  of  the  ^alijjjJtW 

'      '      tecbinetf*fr<mi'd«IiT%'8eiH*^fr6\ft'EHft)^^ 


"  mint, '<mo7ifbM¥dj«te 
^Company 


4Vp 


dt^mak' 
^'  twelve  ^montfisi^it  fivd  per 
'^per'cettt*.4U0;  toi^,^Qne  J^ehfty,  960 'dcfeim^ls  j  ei^yettee-  i^ 


'^Vitli  the  atandiird  thiiling,  ttie  Viltie  <s  Iwo^^WlRftg/,  %m  WccMkfi.'^' 
Are  tbe^harge^^Dted  iji  the  pi*cej[!inf  extWifct  iAt>lUtled  *ir'.  AlloW«I 
for  in  ycurestiraatodf  pfdfit  aridlcfei  ^^mwXi'&Aif^^^'m^  lii''H«fi 

5Q3  '•'■■'■        aicfcotlitt^ 


•  Bfl  IIIKUTES  OF  EVIDBI^CE  ON  TUB 

.  i 

rr/tmjfjl/,  account;  it  hat  not  entered  ihto  m^  yiew  of  the  siriiject  at  all-in.  fiirming 
Ksq«  '  this  account;  nor  did  I  "suspect  there  was  any  Ion  arising  fnom  the  re^ 
^  mittance  of  bullion ;  and  if  the  subject  is  properly  and  oooiiy  considered^ 
I  doubt  whether  there  will  b^  found  eayrlossi  ; 

In  your  estimate  it  is  pierceived,  that  the  profit  !>»  the: outmird- trade 
for  1 79^-^9  18  slated  at  Xii4,d05 ;  in  another  official  statement  before  tht 
public,  under  your  signature^^his  is  stated  .to  be  the  profit  on  the  eiipQft 
trade  for  179^-^^  ;  in  like  manner  the  profit  of  t794-6,  in  the  estimate^ 
is  stated  to  be  the  prbfit  of  1793-4  in  the  other  account,  and  «ooa  iti  each 
succeeding  year  till  i806  7,  when  the  profit  for  that  year  of.  .i7;,94r  ia 
given  as  the  profit  iff  the  estiifnate  for  1807-8;  is  this  a  mistake  in  the 
account^  or  can  you  in  any  way  explain  it?. — L  cannot  explain  it;  it  ia 
an  error,  1  shoUid  conceive,  in  this  account  [A.ppendix«  No,  3t)j  to  the 
Fourth  Report],  by  a  mistake  in  the  year* 

After  the  year  1806-7,  mentioned  in  the  former  question,  the  profit  m 
the  a()pendix,  36,  just  now  referred  to,  is  given  for  two  years,  or  up  to 
)80d<-9,  and  conirasted  with  the. profit  given  iu  your  estimau,'^.  appearo  an 
follows: 

Profit  in  Appendix,  36.  Profit  in  the  Estimate. 

6,382  39,864 

45,177    •  78,274 

Can  you  account  for  this  difference  in  the  two  statements,  ?-^No,  t 
cannot  account  for  it ;  this  (No.  36.)  is  merely  a  copy  of  the  AuditorV 
account,  though  signed  by  me,  it  is  not  made  out  by  me. 

■  ■  ■ 

Yoii  cannot  speak  more  to  the  correctness  of  one  of  the  accounts  than 
the  other  ?**^No  ^  the  nuterials  have  been  furnished  to  us  by  the  Aucfitort'or 
both ;  the  Auditor  will  probably  be  able  to  explain  the  mistake^    ... 

Is  not  the  concern  at  Canton  considered  lo  be  wholly  commercial  ?;-{ 
conceive  it  to  be.  .    -»     »  ^  ^ 

In  nn  official  statement  hx)m  the  East-India  Hou«,  dated  the  ioih  of 
Klarch  18 1  *2,  there  iss  an  account  of  the  profit  and  Iossl  iiicurre^  at  the  said 
factory,  from  the  yi  ar  17 WS  to  ihc  year  1808  9  inclusive,  exhibiting  ji 
total  loss  of  ^995,24:^ ;  is  this  lo>s  accounted  for  or  included  in  your 
estimate  P — 'IWn,  account  is  formed  by  Mr.  Wright,  the  Auduor,  as  we  1  J^;i 
the  export;  aiul  1  i]\nM  suppose  this  loss  he  has  taken  into  account» 
before  Be  exhibited  the  China  profit  j  but  that  he  must  explains  1  cafanot,. 


€€ 

U 


BaSI-INDIA  COMPANY'S  ATFAlHSr  »58n 

Does  not  that  account  appear  to  be  an  account  of  nett  profit  and  nett  C  Cdrtwrigkt, 
loss,  nftisr  salc'df  the  ^whote^of  -  the  goods ;  or  w))pr  e|$f:  caa  ,a  grotit  anct  loss 
account  mean  ? — I  cannot  explain.it-,  the  bead  is,  "  An  account,  shewing 
the  amount  of  thedtar^es  ot  the  factory  at  Can  too,  in  so  far  a$  they  have 
hot  tveen  added^to-the  m voice  of  ihe  gpo^s  jCOnsigi>cd  frpna. thence  ^  i^Iso 
**  the  aa)ount  of  the  nett  profit  pr  )o»s  incurred  at  the  said  factory ,,iTom  the 
^  year  IT^ti^-S  to  the  year  1808-9  in6liisive>'the  total. e^hibiis  a  los^,  which, 
I  presume,  has  been  deducted  oui  of  Ihe -profit  stated  in  the  account  j  £ 
cannot  speak,  to  it  at  all* 

Does  not  the  profit  «nd  loss  accoant  ia  fC/Qn^mercialbookSy  t|suaily  con- 
tain all  the  profit  or  all  the  loss  upon  theses  of  goods  made  within  the 
period  of  those  books?  It  ccrtai  ly  does  rbijit  A  fdare.say,  upon  recol- 
kctioo,  I  can  iEiccoutit  for  that  supposed  lo6»;- I  conceive  that  he. has 
valued  the  goods,  not  at  ihe  co>t,  in  the  way^wc  have.io^  this. account,  at 
6s.  8iL  per  tale,  but  he  has  valued  them  at  the  rates  of  exchange  at  whigli 
biHs  have  been  drawn  upon  the  Company;  which  will  make  a  difference 
perhaps  of  20  per  cent,  or  more  than  that;  I  conceive  that  to  be  thcT 
reason  of  the  difference ;  but  thai  Mr.  Wright  must  answer  to^  it  is  only  a 
supposition  of  mine. 

If  the  explanation  now  given  by  you  be  a  correct  one,  must  not  the 
Committee  consider  this  am'<unt,  even  in  that  point  of  view,  to  be  a  loss  ?— * 
I  think  not,  because  as  for  as  the  China- investment  has  been  purchased 
by  bills  upon  England,  that  China  investment  has  been  chcirged  with  the 
rate  of  exchange  as  the  cost  price,  and  therefore  I  conceive  it  is  not  jfo  be 
considered  as  a  loss. 


).; 


Tlien  you  conceive  that  this  loss  is  not  to  be.included  or  accounted  for 
in  your  estimate? — I  cannot  an^iwer  that  question,  not  knowing  fnjqi  my 
own  knowledge,  whether  it  has  or  not ;  Mr.  Wright  must  answer  it  j,Mr^" 
lUoyd,  my  assistant  in  the  oAee^.-hasjuststatedto^e  that^which  escape 
my  recollection  relative  to  thib  China  statement  of  loss,. a&  exhibited  by  the 
Auditor,  which  is,  that  the  cost  of  the  d^oods  from  which  thiiLlo^sappe^;^^^  ^ 
is  the  invoice  co;t,  on  which  the  lO  per  cent*. is  added,  the-cqttvwe  haye-  . 
stated^  which  exhibits  this  profit,  is  the  co:>t  witheut  that  10  per  cent.     '  "  '"^' 


.1..  ., 


[The  further  ejiamination* .of  this  \VitIle^  wasp9^pon^l..,  ^ 


9S*  IflKOns  07  BVUIffifCB  GN  THjB 

■-•     .  ■  •  ;    •:  ■    •;  ■■■■».._,'■   f   .•     -    _  t 


Mr;  JOSEPH  RANKSNO'TViis  again  Called  in,  -and  cilbaitt/iiWW     ; 


foHcrws: 


r.:    I  :    ■'*/'. .j' 


Mr.J.Rankhw.      '^'•-  -'^J^O  K  appiire  in  *wif  idimix  examinafiion^'Wat  %e  following;' 

^ '  question  was  jput  to  you—"  Do  y<m  know  what  is  the  difiPeience'  bMWeeflt 
'*  the  ^ces  pdr  yard  of  British  white  calicoek  from  ttiie  nfetihxfactiiftl^r,  an^ 
^^  Indian  White  calico<<9»  bJF  hearty  the  satne  dimensions  and  b^  t^* 
which  you  answered^"  Compoffing  the  goods  sold  at  the '"Bast^iftaia  Coo^^ 
"  pany's  Bengal  sale  in*  March;  With  me  prices  of  neariy  siirtiUir  nfiihii- 
<'  factufes,  I  fl^ouId^thftok/Ml  Mi  wre Ag^/the  iAdi&:^6dvwcM^  fro^ 
'*  23  per  dent,  dearer  than  Ae  British  goods  are  at  present;''  have  you  wy 
correctfon  to  MM)Ar4k  tMe answer  which- li^s^t' bisen^ktM:^  to  yau)^I 
intcAided  to  6ay,'liiat>h«y  were  'from  SO  to  Aft  frifr  «i0an-  cheaper*  thati  ifii^ 
Brirish  godd^V^ndiioe  dearer.  ^•^  /      ■    •     .  -t^* 

;[The  WJtneiB  withdl«w^ 

[Adjourned  tOHnorrow,  eleven  o'cbck. 


y    i 


I    .  i     * 


.    ► 


MartUy  \&die  Maij\  1813, 

■  ."•.  '*•'«■  ■■■•  .•■ 

■      ■       ■  w  i    ■■  I  ■ 

.  ■»        I 

The^ghtHoD.^JoHN.SuLi^iVAN  ID  tlte.GhairM  : 


-.1;--'  .-.«  ■  ••■■•■  •       f       m 

.  .  #      i  .       *  r  v,  •        .   -        *  •'■  ■ 


CHARLES  <;AfiTWAIGHT,>  Esq.  WM'^siii  oHHed  iBy^  .lid  {mVUt 

'..):.!>  iescaittbidl»y'theGMMniiteeMfbl)ow6:        '         .  • ''' 

■»*j«  "^       •         "i  '        -.«.  .-  li"."'  ■«•.■♦  ".I  I-  .■•  It"  i 

C.  Cartwright^  --Cftiir'yt)U^nMv  exphin  the'^crr^^ 

Esq.  you  wcffe  tf^kedf  ytsttffday^ '  in  two  wccmn«,iaf  ^itr'tite  yiliMjjro'^whifciif^e 

Mmoard  applied?-*-!  can'}  the  account  of  the  profit  &nd  lois  cMtbe 
Mports^itoilrtdia  and  Ghina>  in  Ntf.! 86^  •*AppaadUi^to>/tl^  Fourth  Report^ 
Cdihiiidnce^  with  the  Indian  year  \791  3,  and  end«  with^liM  Indian  year 
I80a-g ;  the  account  of  the  jprofit  and  lost  on  exports^  as  stated  in  the 
t Ornate  laid  before  the  Committee,  commences^ -WilV the 'Mnie  year,  bnt 

tSath  th«  i^ofit  to  the  Europe  year  of  1798-^rM  i^cdcuUtttigfihe 

— « —  ^fc. 
pront 


iiW  ..-.....;■..      '^     ;  ■     :    .-.  ..     .:  jV  ^    ■  ^ 
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pofit  aoA.lass  jfor  the  y^ac  1793.43  ii^  jEngl^j^  ipjpptf  r|c»i(  csoyM  only  be  C.  Carfroright^ 

bad  fo  the  Indian  accounts  of  the  preceding  year,  and  thus  the  profit  on  "^ 

tiic  India  exports  in  the  Indian  years  is  a^ffixed  to  the  subsequent  y.ars  in 

tjic  Jti4irai'C  .^(PiHH ;  flRith^r^g4rd,^!^,t^^i jpoi^a^    bf  tw^^r  thp  Wo 

3CcpuQta  10  (hf.yiiixa  l80jrTi^i^4^'  ^8$S*9  M^       ggrrespoiskdii^g  ^ih  the 

years  1808  g  jmm  18Q9-4Q,£pgla^ci  \  it  i%  t>eceii«|ry  t9  sta^,  that-^n  the 

lOchof  Marc^  ]$19>  tbp^Jdbtfi  b£4b($ja$f^  No,96> 

Fourth  Rcfk^rt^  ^thci  BcAgal  .books.  IumI  j|B^rfa^p!>recei^^  At,  t|)je  ^ndrsv? 

House>;.  th^se  books  havQ  v|^^  ^pd  i^  a^ccqunt 

has  been  corrected  in  the  cstiq^te  laid  i>efore  the  Cpaimicsec^-:  ^^    ^ 

In  reference  ta  the  Ja^t  queflipM  jppttQ  ]mi!^4lterday^th#  account  No*. 
li  referred  to  aUp  contairis  ^sum  of  ^0B|44A  f^^ 
the  invoices  of  goods  consigned  from  Canton >  if^clcpendient  of  ihelosis  o^ 
sales,  is  this  sum  included  or  adverted  to  in  your  estimate  ?*-If  it  is  goods 
copstgiiedfcsm  Qihton^  I  can  positively  answer  that  question  ;  all  charges 
of  the  establishment  at  Canton^  are  addfsd  tp  the  costs  of  the  home  goods. 

•  ■ 

Is  the  whole  of  the  supracargoes'  commission  inserted  in  the  invoices  of  * 
goods  frpnj  Canton  ?—tNo.  part  of.it;  because  if.it  was,,  it  would  he 
charged  twice ;  we  charge  it  in  the  home  account,  and  it  makjBS  a  deduction  ^ 

from  the  profit  in  the  hocne  accoja^t. 

...'.■     ■  '■■      ♦■    . 

In  another  official  a<:cou.nt  laid  bedore  parliapient^  styled^  ^5  An  Account  « 
^^  of  the  £xpenses  of  the  Factory  at  Cantpp^  fySSS^  ^^.^  y^^  179^^3  to  the 
''  year  1808-9  inclusive,**  forming  No.  3  in  the  <^pendi^  to  the  Fourth  ; 
Report,  amoofiting'On  the  vAipXt  to  X719»109ii  it  is  ob99ri^<lfty  the  Select  ' 
Committee,  in  page  5  qf.the.Fourtl^^port,.t]bat>^  this  statement  exhibits  - 
'<  the  charges  of  the  factiory,  {is  far  ^!^  relates  to  the  salariesi  &c.  andthe  • 
^^  accommodation  of  the  sypracargofss  and  ot^eri  en^ployed  in  the  bjusine^s   • 
of  it,  an4  tj^  expenses  attending  t^  rt»)fi  aodvihe  deliFer^lil^Cj^^    * 
imported  and  expoited<;  bvttJt  shftib^  bp*i;^ipar]Kdr-;thlit  it  includes  the 
''  emoluments  of  the  supracargoes  in  pfurt  only,  the  remainder  being  made 
0  up  in, .  £;nglaad,  in  full  pS  tH  jf^m^mh^  to  theai  upw' the  -. ,.  ii  x  y.    . 

'^  -i^le  ;of  thegpods,  and  th«i  this  nmooAt  of  charge^  us  sbewain  thts^st^t^h  ^  .  p /i 
moot,  .j3..uAifori¥)ly«added  |o  the.jav9io^.prici;.<if  »the  ^00^;  tl^ece.Mb  '  - 
howf  veri;/a  ^iv ther  appibttnt  ^ypenditvie  twt  iQchided^.  yfbkhj»tftt» 
';'; under  the  denomn^ation  of  lossr  vh.iiclti  wU  Wreftftor'be  mtfo  4iatinflt^y 
V  pQticed/'  From  tjiiese  two  statements^  woidd  tppearuthat  thpMWfr 
^issipn.js  ^n  part .  inf^iliiid.ed  io  .4»^e  pf  ,tb«n}»;  jriulst.  in.th<^  pther  tbemifc* 
char^f  to  t)^  ^ount  ibefpcq  qfiateisjk  o£^r^d6k48fi#  vhipfajiifov^  WfAlf 
cvi^ntly  not  to  have  been  »c|4e4  to  tl^e  inv^^.pf  gop^B  99^^  ff^^  C^P^   ' 

Canton;  ; 


if 


.Vft     8-^8  .   ,  1fVJKin'ES.pF,fiyiDENCE.0N,,'I*HB! 

;.,^\.p»'tiy7^^.',..   ~  is  qcjs  nor  this  account  included  in  vour  estimate? — In  my  ati^ 

ift,j  ^'''1  I'e  fcrrnet''^ucstlon,  T'statey  dirrtiHf  thae^»be'9rfprite«rgorff?'conv. 

*— -rrrv r*  .  ■'is  pHd  at  ho'rrie,  and'  included  m  the  h'bme'  utciSiinnfttlMt  tlie 

r'^he'fic'tory  upcrrtthehome  ttadewi!rcih€<lWedi  in'thmBou  of 
/the  wliplii  of  them;-  rliis  acconrrt  I  Ijave  looked  ai;iNiM  14  w 
'  an  account  of  profit  and  loss  upon  exports ;-  and'  the-cini-ge  of 
is  deducted, -or  rtther  makes  an  addition  tothe  lois'i  of'^aursey 
[icA;  the  ictoiirit  sweats  for- itself  v'ljncir  is  nwoiyaoodunt,  tt  ii 
brVi'tt  is  achilrge;!  presJitee,  u /on  the  exports  only,  '•■ri 

■  Are"  you  quite  sure  tliat  the  nett  loss  state*!  in  thi>  accotint  it  confined 
ft'lio'Iy  to  Hie  saleijffhe'ii^pdrr  goods  from  Earope?-**!  cann(Ktak4  upon 
Aij-felf  to  iay  ftiar  I  am'qoite  sure  of  it ;  bit  1  have'et-vry  reosouito  be- 
ifeVe  it  f"r6m  ihe'acctfunr;  •    ■  ■'« 

'  Tn  your  estimate  't  is  observed,  that  the  losses  at  sea  on  the  Indian  and* 
China  trade,  are  stated  to  amount- to  Ji'\,()s6,076; -doti  thti include  the- 
ivhole  of  the  losses  incurred  outward  and  homeward,  during  the  period 
/rom  1793-4  to  1611  12?— Vo  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  do«s»- 

'It  appears  by  otli'er  official  statementB,  viz.  No.  7  and  47  of  tbe  Appen- 
''  dix  to  tht  Third  Ueport,  and  No.  55  to  Fourth  Report,  that  t-hc  outward 
,"   '    and  homeward  losses,  and  by  fire  at  Shadwcll,  up  to  isio,  amount  to 
■  ^'  £^,i)OSi'2G7  i  it  won W  seem  therefore,  comparing  the  actual  loss  in  1810 
with  tlic  loss  stated  in  your  estimate  in  lbl.i,  that  there  lias  boen-a  con- 
siderable omission  ;  can  you  explain  that  ? — The  loss  as  it  is  stated  in  this 
^■"     Sccouht-  whith  I  have  presented  tothe  Committee,  I  beltevc-to  bd  the  total 
''   '   a^butit'of  foss,  and  to  be;correct;  bat  if  ilmttatement.of  -losB-js'to  be 
tiiifn^ared  wirli  other  accounts  which  have  been  mftde  years  b^tck,  j^hould 
Ithow  upoQ  wliat  principles  then  accounts  have  been  ^outuledf  tlttre  are 
'  lassies' nliich  may  be  tndnded  tn  that,  which  do  not  fall  upoa  ibeCom- 
t^rffi'  tliere  are  ^rry  considerable  loner  ar  sea  that  fall  upon -the  owners 
;ar  daiViaged'goods,whit:h  they  reimburse'ilie  Company  ;  indthere  may 
he  dt'her  circumstances,  not  in'  inymind,  ihat-may  form  a-dcductipn  from 
'ttii;'ac^c6unt  as  it  'n  there  stated  f  the  l6is  upon  the  fifc<v  Sha(lw«||  is  nut 
stated  ^s  a  loss  at  sea",  the'sum  was  ^74>804,  that >i>  a-dcduotioa^ff m  thi 
p^fit'oR  the  home  accounts,  and  it  induded  in  the  stfrpIuB  ^baj^oeneraJ, 
beyond  the  rate  deducted  in  the  calculatioa</f  pro&tfMitbesalieA.^  •■ 

'  The  accounts  referred  to  are  signedby  yonradf,  Mod  ttatedtftc^taio  the 
iccti&nt  of  Ibsses  incuiVed  by  the'East-lndrarOKiipatiyiMiiCJ^  <()(i  their 
ilutward  add  homeward  cargoei,  td  wtiidi  is  «Msd^*Mi»U^kM»  ^t  fire  at 
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'^adwell,  and  are  wholly  exclusive  of  the  charge  for  freight  ^'paid  to  C  fartwrighi, 
owners  of  lost  ships,  which  is  distinctly  stated  also  under  your  own  sig-  £sc|. 

tAature,  in  Appendix  No.  54  of  the  F<Hirth  Report ;  can  you,  after  in-  ^  >^- 
specting  the  accounts,  explain  this  apparent  omission  r-^It  is  impossible 
for  me  here  to  explain  it ;  I  have  no  doubt,  if  I  had  time  to  explain  it, 
i  should  be  able;  but  the  Committee  will  observe  this,  that  the  dates  do 
not  correspond  ;  for  though  the  outward  cargoes  go  out  in  the  season  in 
1791  that  return  in  1793,  still  tbierc  is  no  homeward  cargo  at  risk  tiH 
1792-d,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  account,  to  see  ex- 
actly liow  the  loss  has  arisen^  whether  outward  or  homeward,  which  ho 
man  can  do  here ;  I  must  have  time  to  do  it  at  my  office ;  I  have  no 
doubt  it  can  be  as  satisikctorily  explained  as  any  otner  paper  I  have  ex- 
plained ;  and  I  believe  all  I  have  explained^  have  been  satis&ctorily  ex- 
plained. 

Do  not  you  know,  that  subsequent  to  the. periods  included  in  the  ac-- 
counts  Kos.  7  and  47  of  the  Third  Report,  there  have  been  other  very 
tronsiderable  losses  at  sea,  such  as  the  Camden,  burnt  in  Bombay  har-- 
bour;  the  True  Briton  and  Ocean,  lost  in  the  Chinese  seas;  and  the 
Ceylon,  Windham,  and  Charlton^  captured  by  the  French  ? — It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  answer  that  Question  here  ;  if  the  Committee  will  allow 
me  to  go  into  the  account,  I  will  da  it ;  I  remember  the  names  of  some  of 
them  to  be  lost^  but  whether  they  had  any  European  cargoes-on  board,  I 
cannot  say.  •  - 

Do  not  you  khow,'^or  have  you  not  heard,  that  the  Camden  lyas  burnt 
in  Bombay  harbour,  with  her'  China  cargo  on  board;  that  the  True 
Briton  and  Ocean  were  lost,  with  their  respective  cargoes  on- board  in  the 
Chinese  seas  I  and  that  the  Ceylon,  Charlton,  and  Windham,  were  also 
'  lost  on  their  })assage  out,  with  their  European  cargoes  on  board,  all  being 
regular  ships  of  the  East  India  Company  ? — I  dare  say  it  maybe  vciy 
correct  that  they  were'  lost  with  the  cargoes,  as  stated,  bntthe^  whole 
question  rests  on  dates ;  it  depends  upon  what  season  those  ships  belonged 
to  ;  if  they  do  tot  come  within  this  period,  of  course  we  have  no.  right  to 
bring  the  loss  withinthat  period  ;  -it  must  come  within  that  period  with 
which  the  loss  is  connected  ;  1  cannot  answer  here  a  thing  of  -tb^i^t  kind,  ^ 
which  requires  study  and  investigation.       . 

•  ■ 

The  period' alluded  to  is  from  1808  p,  when  the  accounts  fNos.  7  and 
47  are  closed,  as  delivered  in  on  the  7th  of  June  1811,*  up  to  181 1  12, 
when  your,  estimate  dated  the  dad  of  Febmary  181.3  clo^s;  d.o  you  not 
-know,  or  have  you  not  heard,  thattlieselossesdid  actually  occur  witnin  thirt 

5  R  period? 


va\  mittnBS  op  %vjxxmct  ett  t«tt 

C.CartwrJgfiiy  period  ?-*My  estimate  tha;t  is  dated  ia  February  131 3t^  dims  'mt^k.  i^^bk. 
Esq.  sales  of  the  year  isi  i,  ending  on  the  itt  of  Mafch  a^i!3 1  tins  accouM:. 

of  the  Josses  is  dated  by  me  in  June  1811  ;  how  coutd  I  faipw^iuiy  thing 
tl(  losses  that  took  place  subsequently. 


I  I 


Whtn  ycmr  accotint  of  the  23d  of  February  1813  was  closed,  weie  * 
tfaeie  fip  official  accouius  at  the  In^it  House  of  ihe  loss  «f  tlie  ships  4I- 
laded  to  10  the  question  ? — I  dare  say  there  were ;  but  the  very  circun^f. 
ftancc  that  I  have  i»ot  imerted  tliem  in  this  aocounti  leads  me  to  suppose 
they  did  not  occur  within  the  periodj  or  I  -shouid   have  done  it ;  if  •ibi:* 
losses  were  upon  those  seasons  in  which  the  good&  arrived  that  are  iaclwte4  . 
in  these  ialcv  I  should  Iiave  taken  the  losses  ia  ;  but  if  the  fact  is  not 
-ics  i  haye  not  tak.cn  them  in,  nor  siiould  I  do  so ;  1  request  to  be  allowed 
to   make  out  an  account  to  explain  the  apparent  difference  in  the  tw«> 
accounts. . 

Jn  your  estimate  there  would  seem  to  be  no  cliarge  for  the  cstabllsl^* 
Bientsof  Bencoolen,  Prince  of  Wales*  Island,  and  Saint  Hele«3a^  the  nett 
charges  of  which  establishments  are  certified  in  the  official  vouchers  aii-. 
JKxed  to  the  Fourth  Report,  N03.  ig,  20,  21,  a6d  those  annexed  to  the. 
Second  Report,  Nps.  3,  4,  and  5,  toamount to  jCs^Slfiggi  be  pleased  r 
to  o^lain  why  those  charges  have  been  wholly  omitted  frpoa  your  e&ti*  : 
mate  ?— Because  1  have  not  looked  upon  them  ai  commercial  charges^; 
we  haye  no  traffic  with  Saint  Helena,  except  a  few  stores  sent  out ;   tbc;r^ 
is  no  trade  at  all  at  Prince  of  Wales'  Island  ;  we  luve  a  solitary  cargo  of 
pepper  from   Beneooleen,  which  cosls  about  j^l^OOO   yearly ;    it    is  . 
altogether  so  trivial,  that  we  could. not  look  upon  the  tstpcmc  as  a  qooi- 
•mercid  one.  ). 

»  •         .  -  ■■*■.■■ 

Do  you  consider  any  part  of  those  establishments  as  properly  (;b4rg€;- 

able  on  the  commercial  concern  ? — ^Tbe  Committee  will  be  pleased  ta 

consider  1  aril  merely  Accountant-general  to  the  £ast  India.  Company. ;  I  . 

ani  h6i  a  statesman  ;  I  do  not  know  bow  far  jthe  policy  of  .this  coHOtyr  * 

should  go^'ern  them  to  have  settlements  of  a  military  nature  ;  it  is  a  thii^ 

I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  answer;  I  dare  say  they  are  pecfe^tly  J^lg^ 

in  beiiig  at  this  expense,  but  the  expense  iiicurred  is  a  politicaLexpcasp*. 

in  my  mind,  and  not  a  commercial  one  ;  as  to  the  propriety  jof  itj  -k,is 

not  for  me  to  say  any  thing  about  it» 

In  drawing  out  your  estimate,  dated  the  23d  of  February  1813,  did  you 
exerf:isi^  jour  own  discretion  in  exploding  these  ,ch9K^»|i|^  fi^fugvtl^ 
^stirbat^^  or  how  otherwiise  ?-^I  never  pr^sum^tp  if)^^^^ 

I  "     "  OWtt 
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owa  ofa^cuiat'iTO  nature  ;-tbeykrc  always  3ubihtttc()^>Cdn^iiittfeaA4  C.  Cartugrigki, 
the  judgment  of  that  Committee  is  exerciwd  u^n  thbse'MiteWienti,  as  E^l-L-. 

ifell  as  mj  own ;  if  I  am  asked  for   VCij  opinion  upOh  any  accou^r^ '    y^     yi  ...  ^ 
which  I  generally  am,  I  give  the  best  aoswer  I  can  to  toe  q'utisticin 'pro>' 
posed. 

In  your  estimate,  dated  the-33d  of  February  1813,  'it  fs  perceii^d  that., 
a  deductiou  is  made  from  the  protit  on  the  China  trade,  amounting 'tb'' 
^1,000,308  as  the  difierence  betwren  the  rate  of  exchange  at  which  bilU'* 
have  bean  drawn  on  the  Company,  and  tbe  riite  used  in  the  calcuMibn  tt' 
profit,  but  ft  similar  difference  certified  under' ynursfguature«  lA  Appendix' 
No.  36,  of  the  Fourth  Repo'-t,  and  amounting-tc*  ^S2d,797  up  to  tSOS-Q,' 
for   Bengal,  Fart  Saint   George,  atKl  Bombay,  is   whoKy  omitted ;    be," 
pleased  to  explain  the  cau«c  of  this  omission  ?^The'CrotnpStiy''s  con- 
nection with  China  ts  wholly  commercial,  consequently  the  rate  cii"^-' 
change  between  China  and  England  is  ootoperatcd  upc 
occurrence,  and  as  the  currency  in  account  is  fixe^  as 
nwet  the  cqst  of  the  goods,  we  convert  them  into  the  c 
at  that  6Ked  rate ;  but  when  money  is  required  to  purchi 
bills-  are  drawn,  it  was  deemed  fair  by  tbe  Committee  to 
tbe  coat  c^  the  cargo  tt  the  price  they  paid  for  the  mone; 
rate  of  exchange,  and  therefore  the  amount  stated  in  t 
the  account  is  added,  and  properly  so ;  bur  it  is  vei^'  d 
lookat  the  India  exchange ;  tiiat  is  not  operated  apd 
purposes  only  ;  great  military  payments  are  to  be  toadi 
raised,  the  resources  bflndia  are  not  commensurate  U 
India,  and  the  Company  must  get  money  6a  the  best  ter 
it  does  not  follow  because  the  rate  of  exchange  upon  th« 
to  those  circumstaoces,  is  laised  from  ii^urdnpary  level 
the  comiheme  U  to  pay  tbat  t  and  ihaX  was  tjie  Teaftoo  thj 
theaccounc  is  fated  ,at  two  thiUiDgi.)  If  tlWt'pritti  is'  i 
sicca  rupee,  itwili  briog  the  sicca  rupda  to  its  «rdi[)'a|-y ' 
presume,  is  an  aasw'ar  to  that  qucsiian.'  i-     ■ .    ■.     J-io '■ 

When  the- BoycTivnent  of  this  ccuutry  crther  sends  .^ 

raises'h  in  a-rareiga  st^teV  does  iiari  hat  circumstance  \' 

comnurcialexcibvge,  arid  do  Ciot  tlie  lAercbaoiiofboi 
a  loss,  ox  obtain  a  benefit,  by  the  jffm  wlbicH  /tsiii'ts 
stance  [-r-I  coaceiKC  thcy_  may,. ,       ,  ^  _^  •-■cavn.--  ■  ,  \ 

Hive  the  Goutt  of  IKteCtot*  had  any  bllH  drawu  upfe^'.Acflrli  rfiiWiiti  ttf^  ^ 
pewodnoW  treat^ed'of,' or  bclwWri  17^  4'atid  1^II.1'2,  at' a  higher  ex- 
^  '  5  R  2  change 
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C  C'tiwrfghi,  change  tbw  ^i^*  Cd.  the  roprc  for  cotnnicrcial -purposes  ? — ^I  dniMit  rrcfcp 
£li^4.  If  a   xIm  the'  rare  has  been  higher:  it   15  not  within   iny  rrcoikction, 

'^      wlml^r  it  has  or  rot ;  but  as  to  bills  beirg  drawn  j^pec?fica]JT  for  cooh 
miKul  purposes,  I  cannot  take  upon  tnvsclf'  tossy  that  there  hare. 

In  Appendix  No  6,  of  the  1  bird  Report,  signed  by  you,  there  is  asom 
of  billis  drawn  from  India,  amounting  to  jL'Sfil7^4Hj  *,  do  nor  yon  know 
ll)at  th^fie  hWUf  or  some  of  thtni^  Jiave  been  drawn  at  a  fa?gher  rate'cf' 
CKchatige  rhan  2«y,  3//.  the  Bombay  rupee,  2.?.  the  current  rupee;  and  Ss.- 
the  irar  pagoda  ?--CerrainIy,  there  Ijave ;  the  sicca  rupee  at  :*^.  6d.  is  at 
a  higher  rate  tlian  the  rate  stated ;  the  pagoda*  has  been  drawn  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  6*  ;  at  to  the  Bombay  rupee,  I  do  not  recollect;  but  I- 
hflv<  1^0  doubt  it  has  been  drawn  much  higher  than  2.f.  3d. 

State  the  highest  rate  of  cxdiange  at  which  those  bills,  or  any  of  rh6m/ 
Jiave  been  drawn,  according  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  ?-^From 
ikngal,  r  hare  already  stated,  I  believe^  2s.  6d.thc  rupee  is  the  highest' 
rate;  I  may  be  mistaken ;  I  think  there  have  been  bills  tlrawb  upon  the 
Company  from  Madras,  at  the  rate  of  nine  shillings  or  gs.  6d.  the  pa- 
goda; what  the  Bbmbay  rupee  lias  been  drawn  at  I  cannot  recollect,  but 
pvoportionably  high  no  doubt^  except  there  may  be  a  partial  pressure  ar 
OAc  particular  place,  that  may  operate  upon  that  go.vernment;  I  do  not 
know  that  that  has  been  the  case  at  Bombay. 

Oo  ycju  speak  with  certainty  as  to  g.?.  6d'.  the  pagoda  ?— No;  I  do  not;, 
but  I  think  it  is  within  my  recollection,  there  were  a  few  bills  drawn  at 
0kk  6d. 

''At*  notthp  accounts  of  the  East  India  Company  kept  at  the  folldwfifg 
jftxed^lratei  of  exchange;  viz.  2«.  the  current  rupee  ;  Bs.  the  pagodai 
9^;- fit/.'  th^  Bombay  rupee  ;  &»*  the  Spanish  dollar ;  and  6s.  8d.  the  tale  r 
X*yvB;  they  are,  as  alluding  to  the  statement  from  which  the  profit  and* 
lost  Is  drawn  in  the  account  delivered  in  to  the  Committee. 

'  To  what  account  is  the  difference  by  exchange  carried,  when  any  such 
difference  from  these  rates  occois?— There  is  no  such  account  made  up, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  body  like  the  East-India  Company,  having 
gfcat  commercial  concerns,  and  great  political  concerns  to  look  into,  can 
^^actty  balance  their  books^  as  a  coaunon  mercliant  can ;  the  tact  is  there 
ii  no  such  account.  .    , .  ;    .  /     '  ^     .      •  j  ^ 

If 
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^ 


, occur  in.  sny.pf  tiye  Compfiny'sjpe-  CL.QirtwrighL 
lAEDglani  are'  th^CoAixii^teg^  ^*'^;'JS^^^  ^ 


'  Tf  thcfefoi*  i  loss  by  exchange*  should 
C'M'iary  traii^ai.ttons  between  India  and 

jntVr  that  such  loss  will  not  appear  in  the  Company's  acc6unts^~1  to  ohlj^ 
answ.T  I  ran  give  to  that  q  lestun  is,,  that  tic  Company  Kavi  nevff  beert 
in  the  halut  of  looking  into  the  circumstance  of  exchange;  s(i$ia  tiiittef  oF 
profit  or  loss.  ; 

In  your  estimate,  dated  the  asd  of  February  1813,  the  afnbfant  Ghafg€?df 
for  customs  upon  the  goods  is  ^5,9512,415,  this  coluiYincdrresf^Midmjf 
exactly  with  the  similar  column  in  Appendix*  25  of'  the  Fourth  J^iepcirt} 
also  signed  by  you,  up  to  the  year  1809-;iO;  *besidtfs^^  this  stirh^bficij$tt)«hs^ 
there  appears  in  Appendix  No.  51  of  the  Fourth  Report;  an^^idditioiiaS 
sum  ch'irged  upon  the  Company's  trade  up  to  18J0,  of  ^5in,J68;  oA 
which  the  Select  Committee,  in  that  Report,  ttiake^he  following- remark: 

The  other  charges  upon  the  commerce  are  shewn  under  their  respective. 

heads  ;  the  sum  thus  ren^aining  in  the  customs  \i  jC537^l6Si  f  u|^{>cised 

to  be  in  part  chargeable  on  the  exports ;"  can  you  state  why  ,lhJs  Btms- 
or  a  corresponding  charge  on  the  exports,  has  been  omitted  in  yov^t'^iiU 
mate?^«-This  I  am  surerof,  that  alt  the'tustpmsihat  either  the  go6ds.4!K-- 
pocted  or  the  goods  imported  w)ere  liable  to,  and  which. the Cornpanj^-paui, 
are  stated  in  the.  account;  but  the  Cotnmitte^  should  recollecti^^  whciMh^r. 
speak  of  the  Company  paying  customs^  that  they  pay  large  6urh6forf€U5{OMp 
on  goods  that  are  not  tlieir  own,  they  are  the-  goods  of; private- 4ra;det9>aiinl- 
I  dare  say  thecustoms  so- paid  fire: included  in  thesestatementfr^  aUithfi^cai- 
toms  ihat  actually  bear  upon  the  Company's  expprt  trade^  or  imporl  trade^^ 
arc  included  in  that  statement..  '  •     ^  i 


<€ 


In  the  Appendix  No.  22.  qf  the  same  Report,  the  sum  QfjCl,^©,6?7 
is  stated  to  have  been  paid  by, the  Company  for  customs  gn  private  trade,- 
and  to  bq  entirely  exclusive  of  thejiim  her^  stated,  a$  supposed  Jtff.  the 
Select  Committee  to  be  chargeable  on  the  expbrte ;  <^  yoink,  after thifti^- 
planation,  acpounitfor,'the,omjssioh  ?-— I  caqnqt  account  for  the  Coiqtnjtt^i^'s 
statement;  the  Committee  Have  been  pleased  to  ^tate  :what  thfey  thQfight 
right,  and  I  daresay  it  is  perfectly  correct,  but  I. cannot  awwerJfef  il^^  ' 

•I  ,      ^ 

Is  not  the  outward  cystom  ch^irge^/  in  the  cost  of  .thc^gjOoAf^^^  Jtip  in-, 
voices  ? — Yes^  that  estimate  drily  shew^- the  ge^ieraltesUlt.oflba^ir  ' 


That  is  drawn  from  the  prime  cost,  Jpcluding  customs  ?-»«7:Xje^if^Mn    -. 
the  outward  trade  ;  the  cu^totnsr  upon  the  home  trade  is.  sp^^I 

in  the  account  delivered  in  by  me.  /  ^; j, ; ;. .  ■ . , ;.,  ^ . ,  ;.it 

■ '   ■  ■  ■  ■      .   ■   '  . 
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•6S  imOJIBSOFEVIDENCSONTHE 

C«.  Cartmrqfht,      Is  it  incloded  as  a  separate  charge  in  ftuch  invoices,  or  is  it  ibduded  in 
£iq«  the  ten  per  cent,  i^^lt  is  not  iacldded  in  the  ten  per  cent. ;  it  is  a  separate 

charge. 

Does  it  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  invoice  ? — ^Perhaps  it  nuiy  not  in  att 
instances ;  it  may  be  solved  into  the  price  at  which  the  thing  is  invoiced  « 
but  very  often  it  is  specifically  stated  where  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  articles/ 
iruch  as  apothecaries  stores  ;  (here  is  a  bill  from  Apothecaries  Hall,  indod* 
in^  a  variety  of  articles,  duties  paid  on  some,  and  drawbacks  on  othei^if 
you  cannpt  separate  it  so  as  to  divide  it  on  each  thine,  but  in  a  large  mass, 
it'is  embodied  in  the  cost  of  the  goods ;  it  is  in  cloth^  for  instance,  if  it  if, 
stiJl  subject  to  the  export  duty. 

Is  the  t^n  percent,  incfatded  in  the  invoices  stated  as  a  separate  chargCj^ 
or  TB  that  al^  included  in  the  price  of  the  goods  in  the  invoices  ?— Generally 
speaking,  it  is  included  in  Xht  ^ice  of  the  goods^  and  not  stated  at  a  par- 
ticttlar*  charge. 

■      ■  *  •  ,      ■ 

In  Appendix  No.  48  of  the  Fourth  Report^  also  signed  by  you,  the 
column'  of  customs  is  stated  at  ^£"6,824,  t4 1  from  1793-4  to  1ft  10-11  »< 
wheroasin  the  estimate  de4Wered  ii)  by  you,  the  column  of  customs  up  to-^ 
IBi^  is  only  gfven,  as  before  stated,  at  £5,QS2,4\5 ;  how  is  this  difference' 
to  be  accoiinted'for  ?— •!  presume  that  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
export  cuMoms  being  added  in  this  account.  No.  48  to  the  Fourth  Repoit,  > 
whereas  it  is  nbt  added  in  my  estimate. 

.  .  .  ■ . 

'Comparip^  the  column  of  customs  in  the  same  Appendix,  Nq.  48b  with- 
ydift  columti  of  customs  lA  your  estimate,  it  would  a|>pear  tliat  very  coifti-i  i 
denabfe' variations  exist  in  the  siifhs  stated  against  eacn  year.;  can  ygm  ex^v 
plain  this?— /The  estimate  contains  the  custonos  upon  the  gpods  tcltelly: 
soIdN^tlhtn  ^ffis  period,  the  other  account  contains  the  customs  actu^lf : 
ps^d  i^tthin  the  p^eriod;  now  there  niay  be  ^  very  gpreat  vacation  in^thb^.z, 
twWsums  {  i^iuch  v^ill  depend  upon  the^uajti^i^  df  cpstoms  owing  wh9ll.^ 
the'i^cMpt  and  payment  cofmmericed;  a  Sirai  mignt  be  due  tothe  amotfnt 
oPfive  or  six  hundred  thpusand pounds,  which  was  paid  within  the.  p^rioftii;  > . 
itfcaiynbl  taHj^  at  s^Il  when  it  is  compared  with  the  adoal  CMStomSy  upon  ^i^ 
ip«(rifc  quantity  of  goods  tordt       -^      •        •  :  ,' 


s 


Js  tb^  '0>kmU<ee  tbeq  tp^ j  w^^^^U^^  that  the  cjitwnat^  ddliveicdriii  t>jft  ♦ ' 
yod,  'dated  the  dsd  or  Februai^  Isisi  does  not  contain  th^^fuJljOfaKiuot  cvi  ' 
customs  paid  within  the  period  ? — I  have  not  compared  them^  it  may  con- 
tain 


tain  more  or  less,  bjit  ARheibcr  k  xk)€»  the  pee  .ot.4h«jcitHcff  lebniasive  to' be  (?.  Cltwf»W^H 
rrbniaterjal ;  the  oae  is  a  ^peci^c  ^tatemenlt  ^qf  customs, -iiponTa.sfii^itijtf  1^^^ 

quantity  of  goods,  the  other  an  account  of  receij^ts  and  payments  fofii|bi&  ^  ^•^^^--^  ) 
period  ;  they  eaonot  be  co&^pared. 

^n  your  eatinvat^,  datejd  the  98d  of  FebjfUii^ary  >lfr^8>  the  aom  Qp  ^ighC' 
ii stated  at  J^99JQ2^4'i^i  is  tbifitbe  wbol^:^MMO  ^freight  pafd ?9iith}«'th0> 
period  t  of  cain  you  $t.i|te  how  inu<th:inpre  it;ha5  mioUFttied  toi*r4ti8^  ik^^' 
the  whole  arjiount  of  rrj^ight  paid  wit^luin :the  peri^,  certainly  ;  i  UMti^- 
take  upon  myself  to  state  what  the  amount  actually  paid  'within  the  period 
was;  and  if  {  cpuld  stat^  it,  jt  «v^l4  c^inj^iace '  Uie  freigbt^aid  upoA'^^ 
pHvate  trade,  if  actual  payments  are  takep.  /  *  ' 

In  the  A]>pendix  No^  ^  of  the  Fp^c^th  H^<^rt»  ^  suiq  (Of^  freight 
paid  Up  tp  I6O9-IO  IS  stated  at  the  s^me  fut)punt  i^^^o^^'^^^  W  jEOur- eaM-» " 
mate  .t)p  tp  tha^  per iod ;    besides  which^  in  Appendix  No.  .j^l  of.^Uis^ 
Fourth  keport,  there  is  a  sum  of  J£\^S^,135  charged  by  the  %)jc;ct.Gon»f*  ^ 
ini.t<-ee  on  the  con^merce,  after  deducting  from  the  whole  £um  the  freight 
pai^,  ths  freight  on  f altpetre^  t^e  f^rei^^t  indoded  (On  |)optjc»^^^ 
and  the  freight  paid  to  owuers  of  lo^t  l^bips^  on  which  mm  qi  iJO I  ^Sfivi^a - 
the  Select  Committee  make  the  following  remark  :  *•  The  other  cbargea*^ 
upon  the  commerce  are  sliewn  uader  their  respective  l^ads,  &i?*;  that  1 
on  freight  isj0l,Q86,l35f  and  is  to  be  cqa^idered  as  qha^geable  Jk>  Aba  ^ 
exports^  to  the  loss  on  supply  in  tppnage,  to  tl)c  prlvilegfd  tx$dCi^tit'^ 
*^  the  outfit  of  shlps^  tonnage,  and  dock  qutiet^'^  i8(c.     In.yQur;esti0»tt^> 
this  sum,  with  the  exception  of  the  loss  upon  the  law  tonnage,  would 
seem  to  be  omitted  ;  can  you  explain  the  reason  for  thj$  Qmijm>Q  4  tl^PT^IVQi 
above  alUidcd  to,  a3  the  freight  to  owners  of^lpst  sbipsi  of  jL5p8,9QL,  vig.^. 
to  18 10,  being  ^iso  stated  as  a  separate  charge  on  t;he  coo^aierce  m  tht.f^wfi  * 
account,  the  btter  exclusive  of  the  sum  nowrequi;rtd  to  be.ciiplaincd^?-nJ.  , 
qia  only  answer  that  qveition  upon  the  samejprincipte  as  I  did  as  to  the  cm? 
toms ;  the  freight  the  goods  are  actually  subject  to  is  staged  in  the  accppa.^ 
and  from  the  vouchers. fqtnished  to  me  t^y  the  proper  officers:  As  tq..tbi^'t 
conclusions  drawn  bV  the  Select  Committee,  and  exhibited  in  t\kcn  Apr-It 
pcndix,  No.  51,  f  disavow  it  idtogjstb^r ;  I  caiinot  draw  any  conclusions'.) 
from  it  without  studyii^  it  ^  I  d6  not  understand  it,  aad^tberefore  I  cahoot  t 
answer  any  thing  drawh  from  th^t  stateiinent ;  %hc  wE^e  freight  pud, j;iiaf: p. 
be  completely  accounted  for,  either  as  a  cl^argeupon  the  territories,  or  in 
one  way  or  othar  it  can  be  completely  accounted  for ;  a^d  if  it^hcoild  he 
the  pleasure  of  the  Committee  to  have  jsjic^  an  ai;CQfiut^  /91K  must  jreqpixc 
time  to  .piake  it  out.  ,' 


\  I 


'■<1 


i'i-;-   :  .-i 
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fe'!$3ii?^^'':^^'^  y%*totittart?,^^atted'^tl»i'29a  rf  ibia,^  the  jurplM'^r^om- 

^--^^~-  ^  ''ttfeMiriM  deducted. iii, thf^^uUu 

^;^lijifn''6¥'jfiontron  thb'^'tes;  arc  stated  at  ^'1,544,399  '^^  Appendix^  No.  M-; 
iftd jiigii' i^  of  thfc  Rcpbrt,  as  before  Tefcrrcd  to,  ithosc  •  charges  g*trnJ, 
k^y'kfatOT  tA  amount  to  £1^5^6,00  up  to  1810,  the  rate  of  surpluscom* 
rirtircid  fcharg^^  1812'  must  be  considerably  greater;  cai)  you 

'itfic!p1km*f he  carte  of  tHisaJ)pirent  omissioh  ?— We  can  accbuot  for  thi»ia 
'tHyikMiitnECythSatthefreigbt'can  beacdrantedfor;  andif  it  isthe  pleasttft 
*df  t H^'Corftrmttte,  we  Svill  make  top  the  account  accordingly* 

• '  IWybirr^rtinfMite,  dated  the  2  8d  of  February  1 8 19,  if  he  Company  V  losf 

on  the^  sb^ply  of  saltpetre  to  Government  is  wholly  omitted;  this  loss^'in 

1810  is  stated,  in  Appendix  No.  30  of  the  Fourth  Report,  signed  by 

you,  to  be'^4'36,i589,  andof  course,  it  is  presumed^  Tvould  be  greaterin 

1812  i'  (hm-  yuii  explain  the  reason  t>f  thi^j  otnission  ? — It  is  omiitc«d  aico* 

'^ether,  and  fbr  this  feasdfn ;  we  do  hotdeefn  it  a  commercial  ioss,  though 

:it  is  k'comtmercial  atticle-  that  Sustafns  it ;  it  is  altogether  an  obligat'ioci 

forced  upon  the  Company  by  law  to  supply  a  certain  quantity  of  saltpetre 

•  at  a  l6wer  rate  than  it  costs  them;  and  therefore,  I  presiiniei  in  anycotn- 

thercidl  statement  it  would  be  improper  to  take  it  ia*     '  ,  ;^    * 

•■'  '■■■'  ■■'-»    '    .    ■  •        ■        .         .  .■.■■*• 

r^Trt  the  Third  Report,  page  8,  with  the  Appendixes  there  rcfifrred  to, 

J^os.  3,  5,  7,  8,  and  9,  the  Committee  state  as  follows :     '^  The  invoice 

amount  of  goods  and  stores  ei^pqrtcd  to  the  presidencies  and  settlements 

in  India,  from  the. year  17pl-;i  to  the  year  1807-8,  which  r^c'hecl 

^  their  destination  between  the  years  t792-3  and  1808-g,  abd  for  which 


C6 


■*'  ^£'335,893  is  ascertained  to  have  been  occasioned  by.  los?,  eitFier  bjr 

'*•  capture  or  shipwreck.     The  sum  still  renntaining  to  be  accoyu>t€d  for,  is 

■  ^*' ' Jf 357, j'85,  respecting  which  your  eommittccbeg  to  ob^efve^jiytt  thfe 

'    **  crtdit  in  the  Indian  books  i^  given  for  the  net  repetpt  on*  flbe  iftwice 

.•iL»«  licconnf,  after  deducting  short  deliveries,  wJ^iichnTc,  for  tii^  most  (iart, 

*  -**^*irhaTgfabIc  to  the  owners  of  the  ships  da  which  tli$yCQnsJgnmen€Srsrere 

•  ^•*;  mdrfc ;  some  part  of  the  dlfter^nce  now  stated'  maybe  &uad  io  tii4  short 

'  ^*  dcMveries;    and   the  greater  part  of   it;  it  is  presifmdd,  ^  nilghjl  be 

**-atcoiinted  for,  if  the  rime  ^t  the  Cxmitiintf;e''irairi4^p<^in^^ 
c-  -^»  ^ei'c'YfTOulhtt'o  beof  suffielcbt  tt)nBeqttence'iojc^iirim4li:^tfli^the 
•'•  •  ^'r.c'xact  perrod  oP  dispatch  or  arrital  of  tfa«.ifaips  jat:the:9^3imcM0nient 
^  *^'"  or  the  conclusion  of  the  period";  but  this  is  by  no  means  necessary  lor  ihe 

•*  present 


S£^ 


■* '•{)r«^tt^  purpose/ whichv48,io^aiw  ^ian  wCfKy 

^^  tfcasuriea  ;  in  doing  which,  th^  pt^ft  of  ,lJi)q.CQp*^jiqgi^  ^  Kq>  . 

«  wis  sold  and  paid  for,  is  the  pbaectJo  be  atteojded  fx5f  ^/IICH^ pofjijipi^Jec     t — z^ — i^ 

*^^ti^e  hitherto  called  for  a^nd  addi^d  to  .tho  Ajp|)endiK  aix  afcoui^t:^  ^fil^'^ 

^"^  shows  the  aggregate  anK)unt  of  the  salcB  of.gpod:iai^\dtoi^e$)a)M|[|^ 

^f  ittto  India  fcom  17i)a^3  to  l«0&.8rtO'  hayc  bepa  JCa,9Q4,0^$.  !  jC6|W^  ia 

'"^  les»  thaa  the  amount,  of  the  /caQsign0iem«nfor.whiic;hn,Epgl^^^  JN^ft-^^^ 

*^  -^fidited^  by  the  stiip  of  X^^^^Qp^  40,  which  de<icicnf;y.  |8,Uaip|}oiiit jfjj^c 

"  particularly  lailudcd  ta  by  your  Ccwunittej?  inilv^rcvfX4x]^d!ir!ti 

"  respecting  the  difficnlty  of  accounting  with  precision  for  the  final  dis- 

^*  posal  of  the  stores'.'    Of  the  4i&reQce  abovc«sta|ed^^7^9>2^;il  i^jto^  b^ 

^^  distinttly  account^forvin  the  iocrea^ed .value' of  impo^lt  gpp^^^q.the 

«  warehouses  between    179^  and   I8O9;  the.  total  increase. lof,  stpreft  ij 

*'  <£d31,dl9,   what  proportion   of  these  stories  is  .&»f9pcaai  f^q^J^.-be 

'<^  stated  T    a8Sfih>ing  two-thirds  to  be  ot   tk\%  * ^^QV]gil}Qn^  jSfid  \ia^ 

^'  £634^346  accordingly,  it  would  produce  j£l^7^f^g^i  jn^.whijcli.^^^se 

**  the  sum  of  e£t>^70>^52  woiUd  stiU  renaainvtptbe  accaus^cdL^t^^^    ^pt 

*'  this,  a  considerable  part  would  certainly  .be  JFound  in  the,4^a$l%^ 

^*  and  some  in  the  consignments  made  to  Bencoolen  and  Piince ^qf :^$^esJ 

^'  Island  ;  but  the  remainder  must  be  left  to  conjecture,  ,arid|;  is  ifi^if^q^ed 

"  to  have  been  expended  on  service  without  being  distinctly  accounted 

"  for,  or  to  have  been  consigned  from  one, ipres|dencyj^o  aMtbjpr,  in 

^^  which'  case  they  could  not  be  included  in  the  amqunt  sol^.'V^^^an 

you  give  any  other  ac^ountof  the  above  sums,  orai^c  tli(o^e,,^ud}S,»«o( 

either  or  any  part  of  them,  admitted  into,,  or  allovved  for,  >n  ypui;  estjiii^te^  * 

dated  the  asd  of  February  1813  ? — I  cannot  distinctly  slate  wjietW  ^e| 

are  or. are  not ;  the  loss  or  the  diffisfence,  if  any,  must  be  an.indi^jtrans* 

action  altogether,  and  if  it  is  to  be  accounted  for,i  it  o^us|  bl^  a(f counted 

for  by  the  Auditor ;  whether  he  can  account  for  it  ofinoCpr.  I,cf(u^9t  tak^ 

upon  itiyself  Id  say ;  the  loss  by  sea  is- incUidedin  my.^covuUf 


■>■  ♦ » 


In  your  estimate  of  profit  and  lost,  dated  the  23d  of  FebruaF¥  1813^ 
is  rbere  amy  allowance  made ^or^"  bad  debts  ?~In  .my.  ac^ount^.^  certainly 
none  ;  1  madt  joquiry  as  to  the  atppunt  not  only  by.  bad  debtf,  t^t  a«  ta 
th^  amount  of  loss  by  goods  lost  in  the  factpriesj^  ajotd  by  loss  arising  from, 
monies  sDpjAioditoJweavers  w|lQtao.4way.^,jS^d  also  losses  oa  cargoes 
going  from  thie  fatctories  to  the  presidency  of  Calcutta*,  that;.!  got  ii^m>the 
Auditor (  I  desired  him  to  be  very  particular  instating  what jfic; Tate  of 
the  loss  wasppon  the  gooda  supplied^  and  he  stated  it  didno|^qi^ce;edl5^« 
per  cent,  and  I  presume,  ai!  the  other  presidencies^  thcra;iSf.iio  le^on  to 
suppose  it  greaiter  i  if  hatemer  ^thc;  wh<rie  loss  i)Mj9LVS^^M>y  taking  that 
^-  ■■  ^  ■■■•■•-•  ^v^  -■■'.'■■  ;l  &-... ,    .:  '  r, .    .-.  '  .     ■  ■.'■  ->    rate 


•i- 
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^*  ^^IT'**''  ^*^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^"*  ^"^  ^  *  deduction  from  the  profii 
1^ .         "*      ^    not  being  included  at  present. 


assumed^ 


U  It  not  consistent  with  your  knowledge,  that  the  bad  debtsin  the 
commercial  books  of  the  East  India  Company  abroad  are  very  considerable? 
—It  IS  not  within  my  province  to  know  the  amount  of  them  it  is  with 
the  Auditor;  but  if  his  sutement  is  correct  of  the  15^.  per  cent, 
covering  the  whole,  the  bad  debts  may  still  amount  to  a  connderable 
«um,  which  must  be  included  in  the  amount  found  upon  that  rale. 

Do  you  conceive  the  amount  now  outstanding  in  China  in  the  hands 
of  the  flong  merchants,  to  be  cither  wholly  or  in  part  a  bad  debt  ?— I 
-cannot  answer  that  question. 

In  the  Appendix  No.  S3  of  the  Fourth  Report,  there  is  a  sum  of 
jf 960,000  stated  as  due  from  Grovernment  for  stores,  on  which  the  Selec^ 
Committee  make  the  following  remark :— <<  Credit  is  likewise  taken  for 
^*  the  Stim  of  ^£"960,000  as  a  claim  upon  Government  for  stores  supplied, 
^  advances,  &c. ;   this  article  cannot  but  be  considered  as  disputable,  if 
^'  not  wholly  objectionable,  if  reference  is  had  to  the  balance  settled  and 
'*  paid,  after  the  Report  of  your  Committee  in  1808,  although  it  nuty  not, 
^*  from  its  connection  with  the  disbursements,  be  excluded  in  the  view 
^^  to  be  now  given.**    If  this  further  sum  should  not  be  allowed,  Will  riot 
this  be  a  dead  loss  'to  the  Company  ? — Certainly ;  but  as  the  Company 
have  taken  credit  for  it  in  their  last  stock  account,  they  consider  it  as  a 
good  debt. 

Does  a  loss  take  place  on  articles  ofVen  sent  to  China  with  a  view  to  push 
the  sale  of  British  staples  and  new  articles  there,  in  the  same  season  that 
other  eoods  sold  advantageously  produce,  upon  the  whole,  satis&ctorv 
results  r—-I  thmk  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  "^ 

(The  further  examination  of  this  witness  was  postponed. 

[The  witness  withdrew. 


.•■  t 


{Adjourned  to  to  morrow  morning  1 1  o'clock* 
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The  Right  Hon.  JofiN  SuL»LivAN  in  th^  Chair. 


•w*       .' 


4     -^ 


JAMES  DRUMMOND,  Esq.  a  Member  of  the  House,  was  examined 

as  toHows:  ^     i*^.  - 


/^ 


••i\ 


...  ? 


service 


fr,  ImpeyJ]    YOU  were  a  supracargo  in  t)be  Es^st  India  CompQ^y*)} 
ice  at  Canton  ? — I  was. 


■s  . 


I   •  4, 


'jas.DrwnmomU 
Esq. 


For  bow  many  years?— rl  was  twenty  years  in  the  service. 

Did  your  situation  gi\ce  you  an  opportunity  of  being  well  ac.quaintej^  .. 
with  the  China  trade? — I  think  it  certainly  did.  '. 

Did  it  also  give  you  an  opportunity  of  bemg  well  acquainted  wuh  the 
character  and  dispositions  of  the  Chinese  ;  as  well  acquainted  as  it  is  pos-  ' 
sible  for  -foreigaers  to  be,  trading  to  that  country  ? — Certainly,  I  think  it 
did;  not  being  admitted  into  that  country,  -; 

Do  you  conc(  ive  it  to  be  a  part  of  their  character  to  Jbe  extfemely  jea-  . 
lous  of  strangers  ? —Particularly  so. 

'•'•-.-         •  •  ■  ...•/. 

^  v.-      .  "J  I  ..    .        ^  . 

Have  they,  in  consequence  of  that  jealousy,  formed  any  regulations  for 
the  purpose  of  restraining  the  intercoufse  of  strangers  with  the  natives  of 
that  country  ?-^There  are  various  regulations  pf  the  government  to  restraia' 
strangers  froni  entering  the  cotmti^y,  a^  also  tokeep  theok  subordinate  and< 
in  proper  order  during  the  time  of  their  remaining  in  the  country. 

Are  there  likewise  restraints  laid  upon  the  general  commerce  of  stran- 
gers with  Cliina,  by  means  of  thfe  Hong  merchants  ?— So  far  there  are^' 

ft  S  2  restraints^ 


A, 


1  . 


I        ■'■ 


£6^  .  w.-^cmj  c?  m^iszE  ox  th 


IIi'*£  t'-  ;  r^oLD?*?  i:  icrtr  tr  "fie  C.«=aI-.S3r  na  vf^  oanoer  the  Hoog 
TZzri-.'^z^  zn  Sifm-rrr  frr  "ie  r:*>£  rebrraiEr  cf  Mch  persoas  as  trade  to 
iIm:  rcizr^-j  -  — Uttc  th*?  r-TTt  ?-  trj  frrrir:-  ch>  it  ibe  port  of  CaDtDQ, 
^z-z    ?  i.t:  p?-^T:i  '  r.-iTcfr  r:   ^L.rr£  rr  ir  hire  ani-  interooorae  with  the 

»:*t:<;  hd;  of  ib*  Hcci^  merrbants  becomec. 


-*  .1. 


"\?io:  r  :  :.  nv  l?  :z  ^5  'zTzz^i^  se::r-:T  f?r  t^r  fhip :  wbrn  that  is  ac- 
>:fiU^-  :/  .  -:  C^r^^rrz.^^-  liirr  rr  o-s  perzaicied  to  land  their  cargoes, 
tii  j:    £:*.    *  "J:  izj  ro;   rf  ±c^e   Hc«5s:  oenrhaiits  that  they  ^ink 


Hi"?  O^i  i:703ie»  rr  ^rt^  tr  tbs  Cosariflee  in  what  manner  in  Chins 
lI'^z  row  ■  :^  :•"  x.r  J  3Lri?rijL-  ntb^r  ar*  pJDSzdered  as  rrsponsibie  for  tlie 
iu*:;>  ^ :"  iJL   :'Jr*iTr5  ic  rrul  mr^rc  • — It  has  ^eoerallr  been  considered  by 


^,^  vr.*.--.,c :  ^  ru:  :  o^  i  ^^o^ra!  t  "w-sred  opsn:c^,  and  certain  ly  iti  more 
-j^sCi.:.*,"^^  f:xr  r^r^  :b?  c-'^'^isr-^^^^^^^^*  ^^^  deoared,  that  thev  would  hold 
;iji   cii-u;;  ;:fscviis^L*i' ;  Vc::  I  Kclirfv  it  has  nerer  been  brought  to  a  trial 


W  Tr-  ^4;20>. .' >-c*-:ca«caD."«k  »  n  ^WT  necessary  that  there  should  be  the 
<::  ,\  ;-.> ;  ,^  j. ,-,x.*  ^  wrc^iseJ  by  tbe  chief  ofer  all  other  persons  of  his  nation 
:,;  '  J  -   ;,    ^".r,  rji  •— 1  $.;;M}i  cc^wider  it  indispensible  for  the  security  of 


■  r 


v\ .  \  -o  i^rar^  :.^  :^c  Cc«::sii:x^  what  are  the  principal  elcports  from  this 
*v^.  ;:\  ;,^  Oc-  ^A  ■— WA.-.k^:\$  ai^  a>ecals  I  believe,  are  the  sole  exports 
ci  u  cV.^^^ii-,^  •  «  ^ii:  tbc  vvaimaadtTs  and  officers  take  are  trifling  ar- 
W-v>  ,  :-u?it»«iix,  IVu^^SsJir*  V!ue^  skins  of  various  kinds,  and  Tariouaother 
ul, .:  -;,:  ...^  :hi:  I  io  ko:  it  pfvseut  recoHect :  but  metals  and  woollebs 


Hax  0  :hc  5:\v\I:u^  :o  state  how  long  ^^-ooUens  have,  to  <ny  great  extent^ 
boi^u  cxiv^ruxl  trom  ih:s  country  to  China  :— I  think,  to  any  great  extent, 
tKe  \^vH>Ucus  luJ  ucs  Kva  «?xpoVu\l  trom  this  conntiy  b^re  llie  Coaimu- 
taiion  Aci  in  ihe   vcar   IfSS;  but  since  that  it  has  been  m  in^rieisiiig 

trade ; 
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trade  :  at  times  however^  sulijiect  to  cheeky  and  toe '^aitntitie^  obliged  ili'^at>D''nmmim9f 
be.TOduced. '  «,.  .-.         .  ■.■.,■..,;...    i.  -,..■,      .  ,    .  " 


Will  you  state  whether,  in  your  bpiaion,  the  int^pction,pf  yrowt^t^       ___   P''' 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  China,  has  or  has  not  been  wboTly  owib^  t^'fbe  ^^" 

exertions'of  the  East  India  Company  ?— r£)ntirely  .owi^g.to.the  ejKertioni 
of  the  East  India  Company,  I  should  conceive  j  ^nd  Ivnle^s  ia  Jtheii^Tli 
qI  one  individual,  or  in-the  hands  of  .a  great  ^ompuny,  it^wo^^  ii"!**?' 
been  impossible  kn  woollens  ever  to  have  found  an  advaatagei^utl  ;sate  it\ ' 
China.  -■..-,■  ,.  -.     ..,''.-" .."  * 

Be  kind  enough  to  state,  what  are  the  difficulties  and  impediments  that 
the  East  India  Company  have  bad  to  encounter,  tn  introducing  the  saK,  6f 
woollens  into  the  Chinese  empire? — The  Chinese  are  a  people  very  Mnfch' 
addicted  to  their  own  customs  and  manners,  disliking  change  extremely  r 
•f  coarse  «Very  new  article  exp^iencea  consii  Ity  -in ,  the  s^ ; 

the  Chinese  wearing  ekins  and  their  own  man  fq-sUited  mecQ 

better,  generally  speaking,  before  the  intrQt  i>l}eiis.;' thdy'lit 

first  did  not  purchase  the  woollens  with  th9t  qvl  night  b^rliaba/ 

have  been  expected  from  the  superiority  of,  tlv  $  time^'liotir- 

ever,  got  the  better  of  this  prejudice,  the  emperor  having  allowed,  iit  ttiie 
time  of  the  embasssy,  the  court  dresses  to  be  made  of  cloth,  they  becAi^e, 
consequently,  more  general  in  their  wear  .throughout  the  empire ;  tftllfifh^ 
cost  being  very  considerable,  by  the  inland  .transport  .from  the' SdUth^irb 
port  of  Canton  to  Fekin,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  mile^,  ttie  Ate 
has  experienced  very  great  difficulty  ;'  the  coarser  cloths,  long  ^^^  'ii[ 
whic^  a  very  considerable  quantity  are  used  in  Chin^,  are  princiu#tUt  for 
the  lower  classes  i  the  prices  being  rathra:  .beyond  "^bat  th^  cfln'^B^rd, 
the  sales  of  them  have  been  extremely  difficult;  they  have  often' reCnkhl^ 
For  one  or  two  years  in  the  warehouses  of  the'  Hong  metxjhatits'tQlU^iebi- 
•aleable;  I  think  these  are  the  principal  difficulties  which '^CiJUdptmy 
kflve  experienced  in  introducing  the  woolletn  into  China. 

:  Have  thegoodaeGs  to-State  what  has  been  the  nature 'bflhfe.(fdJ1tt!tefts 
with  the  Hong,  merchants,  by  means  of  which  the  Eak-iadfa^Sbihptoy 
have  forced  Uie  sale  of  wooUea  in  the  Chinese  empire.  J^^^^-^'efcoMttrty 
finding  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  their  woollens  in  the  o6cn  taiitklct!^''ln'iMas 
mual  in  trade,  have  found  it  expedient  to  make  cotltr&ctaitM-'^niedilng 

.  year  ios  the  delivery  at.  the  woollens  expected  in  tho  ensuing ;  in  doing  this,' 
thoy  invariably  contract  with  the  merchants  £air  s^^tiatf^fty'^  tea, 
equivalent  to  the  amoant  of  .the  woollens,  or  nearly  so  j'^hd'^Mftttfl^  a 

■  considerable  advance,  peEhaps,:ii  allowed  to  t\a ■mcrcbaai'\ipib''iSlit'UHi)M 
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*',  tjx  Induceiflent  to  hitft  to-^dDtituct  &f  tfae  woollens^  by  whrch  the  Hong 
merchant  was,  generally  speaking,  I  believe,  for  the  twenty  years  I  resided 
^    in  China/ ne^y  commonly,  or  almost  invariably^  a  loser. 

Do  you  know  whether  other  nations  which  trade  to  China  have 
endeavoured  to  introduce  woollens  into  that  country  ?*— They  have  ;  the 
Frettch,  the  Dutch,  and- 1  think  the  Trieste  Company,  or  the  Ostend 
Company  (I  believe  it  was  called  the  Trieste  Company),  have  all,  at 
times,  imported  woollens  into  China ;  and,  except  ths  Dutch,  I  think 
the  whole  of  them  had  given  up  the  trade  prior  to  their  exclusion  front 
the  port  of  Canton  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  war. 

Gftn  yoii  state  what  is  the  reason  they  have  given  up  that  attempt  to  in- 
treldiKri  woollens  ? — I  conclude^  from  its  being  a  losing  concern. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state,  what,  or  whereabouts,  is  the  amount  of 
the  import  of  woollens  from  this  country  to  China,  at  this  time,  by  the 
Ea^-Iiidia  Company  ?— ^I  cannot  speak  positively  since  I  left  China^ 
which  is  -six  years  ago ;  but,  at  that  time,  it  was  either  very  nearly,  or 
perhaps  exceeding  a  million  sterling. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state,  whether,-  in  your  opinion,  the  confidence 
the  Chinese. have  in  the  honour  of  the  East- India  Company  has  not  been 
one  great  cause  of  the  successful  introduction  of  woollens  into  that  ^ 
country,  I  mean  their  honour  and  honesty  with  respect  to  the  quality  of 
the  :w6oUens  they  introduce  ?'— Most  undoubtedly ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it, 
the  bales  of  woollens  pass  throughout  the  Empire  unopened  or  unexamined 
in  any  way  whatever,  when  having  the  Company^s  nurk  on  them. 

Has  not  the  knowledge  which  private  traders  have  of  the  confidence  of 
the  Chinese  in  the  marks  of  the  East-India  Company,  induced  theih  in 
many  instances  to  forge  those  marks  ? — I  cannot  speak  positively  with! 
respect  to  individuals ;  but  I  think  I  recollect,  that  at  one  stage  of  the 
trade,  the  French  Company  did  attempt  it,  and  introduced  a  considerable 
number  of  bales  ivith  the  East -India  Company*s  mark  upon  them  ;  it  wi(t 
discovered,  however,  and  I  believe  never  again  repeated,  '    ' 

1)o  you  know,  that  in  the  commencement  of  the  woollen*  trade'  in 
China,  the  East-India  Company  sustained  considerable  losses  ?-^A*  ftf  asr 
I  recollect,  irom  the  records  of  the  East-India  Company,'  certaiMyticy 
did,  though  at  times  I   beheve  they  made  considerable  prrfflts ;  par-   ' 
ticuiarly,  and  I  believe  I  may  say  always,  upon  camlets  ? 'but  ihefflbsser 


upon 
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vpon  long  clls  have  at  times  bpen  Vj^rf  considerable!  to  thff  lammMtju'Ii  Ji 
believe,  of  one^  two,  and  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

'  ■*    ■  .'      '  '■■■     -i*^ 
Considering  these  losses  of  the  East  India  CotDpai^y,  is  it  fopr  iqipiw9|if  i 

that  in  the  hands  of  private  traders  that  importation  into^Cbina  j^ifMt} 

possibly  have  succeeded  ? — Certainly  not ;   I  think  it  would  have  b^ajF^ 

tot^ly  impracticable ;  could  those  accommodationa not Mve  bemalford^  ; 

to  the  Hong  merchants,  by  taking  payment  in  teas,  and  by  the  adifMQAj 

of  money  at  periods  when  the  Hong  merchants  were  in  diatxess,  Iqir  l^,- 

purpose  of  conducting  their  current  business,  and  for  the  payment  of  the 

imperial  siuties,  which  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Con^anyt  1  jfivs^ 

believe  that  the  Hong  merchants  never  would  have  consented, to  haw  taiwi^  ;' 

the  Company's  woollens,  nor  consequently  would  they  have  puechased 

them  of  individuals,  it  being  a  losing  concero,  >.     ^uU 

Be  kind  enough  to  state,  whether  private  indivkUials  tradii^toiQiiOiiyc,:} 
would  not  have  saved  to  a  very  large  amount,  by  knpofting  bnUion^rathcir  -r 
than  whooUens  ? — Taking  woollens  generallyj  I  should  say  yQaj^^camtf^v. 
and  broad-cloths,  perhaps,  might  yield  a  profit,  but  certafnly  long  ells,  be- 
ing the  principal  part  of  the  expoA:  of  woolkns  irom  this  mif^Mayi.  and 
by  which  considerable  loss  has  been  sustained;  buUiQn  would  liMrjb6bft:  ^t 
a  very  considerable  saving  to  individuals  trading  with  China,   ..  .      :   <    ir.o 

Ta  the  event  of  a  free  trade  being  opened  between  thia  coontrjr  tad^J: 
China,  do  not  you  think  that  one  of  the  effects  if ould  be  ta  estahbahuft' " 
monopoly  in  the;  hands  of  the  Hong  merchants,  which  would  i^naUe 
them  in  a  great  measure,  to  fix  the' prices  both  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports ?-~My  opinion  on  that  point  is  perfectly  decideda.  1  CQOStdofytbftf 
a  free  trade  with  China  would  produce  paa  of  two  efl^s,  «tthfir  thrtiitt^xii 
loss  of  the  trade  from  the  misconduct  of  t^e  seamen,  or^probfd^lywof  tl^     ? 
persons  conducting  the  trade  itself  by  the  cxclpsioo  of  ;the  Eng^ishrtfoooi: 
the  port  of  Canton  by  the  Emperor,  or  that  the  present  advantaged  derived  *.;: ) 
from  that  trade  would  be  lost  to  this  country^  and  thtpwniotOitiieihaDdfnnr' 
of  the  Chinese ;  the  body  q^  Hong  aKM>chants. 4re ialready^.  io.pctuitJ  a£j'OL 
fact,  a  monopoly,  being  appointed  by  the  Emperor  to  the  exclusive  trade 
with  foreigners ;  and  the  mischief  thaf-pigiht^  «liave  been ,  eaepectedr  ti^  I 
result  from,  such  a  monopoly  baa  only  beea^  proyented  by -the  powelri  and ''  * 
influence  of  the  Company,  in  supporting  or.  in  playiftgw  one  oi^bifit  ^  i^  i 
against  another;  this  I tliiakcoul4Bot/ happen  Where  the0e«weieaifaf9tty  ^  ' 
of  interests,  and  no  conE»t)ioe4  or  C(HH;lenjtraitf d  etfbtts  tAil^^ 
merchants  in  order ;  that  the  Hdng  merchants  finding  no  general  or  com* 
bined  opposition  would,  as  they  have  it  in  their  power,  •  iJix  prieea  both 

tb 


'.« 
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;  te  the  iaiportt  and  expoita  of  China ;  that,  conaequoiitly»  iha  wooUco  trade 
would  be  losr^  oi  it  would  no  longer  yield  any  profit;  that  the  ^ulsa 
would  either  be  deteriorated,  or  the  prices  enhanced,  so  as  to.  gire  to 
China  the  profits  which  at  present  are  derived  by  the  East-India  Company 
and  the  countryat  large. 

You  have  stated,  that  the  monopoly  of  the  Hong  merchants  has  been 
CCNdnteracted  by  the  power  and  influence  of  the  East- India  Company ;  do 
•  you  think  that  the  Hong  merchants,  at  present,  are  willing  to  submit  to 
great  sacrifices  to  insure  the  support  and  aid  of  the  East-lndia  Company, 
tht  questioa  referring  to  commercial  sacrifices  ?— -I  should  think  that  they 
would  no  longer  submit  to  commercial  sacrifices  than  as  it  was  profitable 
to  themselves ;  that  the  trade  of  the  East-India  Company  affording  them 
a  profit,  they  are  at  times  certainly  ready  to  make  sacrifices  to  the  East- 
Jndia  Company,  and  invariablv  have,  I  believe,  taken  off  all  goods  sent 
to  China  on  experiment  by.  tne  East  India  Company,  at  the  pridnfe  cost, 
although  probably  in  the  market  they  would  not  have  sold  for  one  half 
their  value. 

•  •  • 

Can  you  state,  whether  the  Americans  have  not  attempted  to  introduce 
manufactures  into  China,  when  specie  has  been  scarce  in  America}—-! 
think  I  recollect,  during  my  residence  in  China,  several  instances,  of 
American  ships  importing  the  woollens  of  this  country ;  the  adventure, 
however,  not  turning  out  to  their  expectations  profitably,  it  has  not,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  ever  been  repeated  by  the  same  persons. 

i 

Can  you  State  whether  woollens  are  not  subject  to  a  very  heavy  doty  in 
Cbima  P^^^-Gamlets  pay  a  duty  of  nearly  the  prime  cost  io  this  country  i 
the^uties  on  broad-cloth  are  considerable,  I  think;  but  J  do  not  exactly 
Mdbllect  the  proportion  on  long  ells,  though  I  believe  the  duty  ia  ciq|ual 
lO'ttboot  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent. 

V  At  the  smugglingiof  woollens  into  China  might  be  highly  advantageous 

'.toindividuals^jdoyjpunot  think,  that  in  the  event  of  a  iree  trade, -jt-ii 

I  •  p|[ofaable  individuals  would  endeavour  to  evade  the  Chinese  duties^  ^nd 

amuggle  ^them  into  thatxountry  ?— In  the  article  of  camlet^.  I. think  ijiey 

.  would ;  for^  until,  the  regulations  of  the  East«India  Compahy  tv^rd.ex* 

ticf&cLy  f igid,  there .  war  a  considerable  contraband  trade  in  ,^it  pwo 

tbips  of  tybatmticle  i  aud  which  at  times,  from  detection,,  huf  ciufedLyerj 

acriouslosses  to  the:secacity  merchaPt  of  the  ship. from  which  they  ^ere 

sosmuggled ;  nearly  indeed  to  the  loss  of  his  whole  fortaae, :  aiui  ctf^  tr 

the riakxif  bit  life.  :  ,...    _ 

to 


Yt^Q  hav6  stated  that  officers  of  the  East-India  Comply 
■  fesen  cngageid  in  tltc  smuggling  of  woollens:;  .karc^t he  epo^tucfii^tq^iKAtci    /  r,/iy*9' 
whether  the  general  trade  to  China  was-  endangered  byj.thom  attcftppts  of, 
4tie  oncers  of  the  East  India  Companj  l-^in  some  degft6«j[  think ifidras ; 
and  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  practices  might,  1  thioMi  faASf9e4M(  us 
the  trade  altogether, 

'     ■       ■  '  ■  ..-.-■..■         ■?'=:' 

State  to  the  Committee,  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  opening  of  ^the 
trade  between  this  country  and  C'hina  would  not  be  attehded  WAh'i^rise 
in  the  price  of  teas  in  China  ? — I  think  that  question  is  already  answered 
In  a  former  reply,  where  I  mentioned,  that  the  inevitable  consiequMci  of 
the  opening  or  the  trade  would  be  the  deterioration  of  the  tea,  ofr*  ari'en- 
hf  ncfimcqt  pf  its  price.  '■* 

■       .  *  'Ci  a 

Have  the  goodocss  to  state  tp.the  0>mmjttee^.bbw  it  h^^^ 
the  mischiefs  you  apprehend  from  an  open  trade  liave  aot  resujlfed  Ifom 
the  American  commerce  with  China? — ^The  Americans,  I  think;, |}a;re  regped 
the  advantages  of  the  East- India  Company's  exclusive  trade  to 'China  j 
thai  by  the  Company  establishing  ^n  annual  price  for  te^s,  of  almost- every 
description,  those  are  not  often  durjng  that  seaspn  mqre^sjp^  hy  in^iyij^ua| 
purchasers ;  but  in  those  articles  in  which  the  East-lndi^Cotxipahy  dq"  hot 
trade,  and  which  form  part  of  the  cargoes  of  the  Anierjcan  sbi^^  ji^the 
prices  are^  I  believe,  nearly  double,  from  the  cpnunencenqfent  o^^^^^^j!^ 
rican  .trade  with  China.  .     ..,,..:  .^!* 

r 

Have  the  goodness  to  state,  whether  upon  occasions  of  the  rules  of 
trade  laid  down  by  the  Chinese  having  been  infric^ged^  the/ jbtffis^not 
threatened  to  exclude  the  English  from  that  C0ttXitJ7J-f<-X[iie)iHeefllVtitjr 
have  been  threatened  with  the  anger  of  the  Einperar,  mnd'ltp  ekeWion 
from  the  port,  if  they  did  not  conform  to  the  laws  and  r^nlattons  of  it. 

Do  you  think  that  the  o[)ening  of  the  trade  between  4his  UBOutitry  and 
China  \^^ould,  in  all  probability,  be  followed  i>y  the  sAlU(ifftmg'^df'teainto 
this  country  to  a  cdnsideriable  extent? — I  conceivei- that  ctitaLaif  r  the 
opening  of  the  trnd'^' might  give  greater  facilities  to  the  saiugijg;ii|9|g  :or<teas 
than  at  presefnt  exists  that  (he  siae  of  the  ships  would  enable  thmmm  go 
into  any  of  the  shrait*  ports  of  th^  kingdom -;  and  fnorpoveiv  t|ie  jMfHtfSmu  of 
the  East  India 'Ooii^f^nfdsftips  being  liabhe  to  dismrissal  ftodi  fibe^:^ervice. 
If  going  into  any'^pbrt  whaptsoever  btiore  th^ry  arrive  in  the  J}oim%/ii«le5^ 
by  c^nrsuk^imbf^lhd^  officers  cibc)E»J^  ^ 

cho-rs  and  cables  ;  of  course,  no  opportunities  to  imugglait  iVMffi^ncted  tp 

5  T  them 
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,  thesi  pr!:r  ::  :!:*>  irr'—i.  in  ri-  Dr-x^s,  whereas  the  coasts  in  both  Chan* 
neli  iroci  be  coe-  to  ±e  shirs  o:  fi^e  trade. 

• 
The  tornsp?  slirtr^r:  :?  the  caprafns  and  ofricers  of  the  Ea^t  India  Com- 
pany  :s  verv  s-t.^'I  c:mp5-;?d  wirh  the  whole  importatiDn  from  China  ;  is 
it  not  r — I  be'iiT?  rhe  ai:owjnc?>  to  ca*j:air.s  and  -viicers  of  the  <;hi;)s  are 
nearl;  a  V.jr.irei  ictis  in  eicli  ah:  j  -y  the  proportion,  of  coarse,  will  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  ship. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tonnage  allowed  to  the  captain  and  officers, 
dv^  voa  not  coniiJer  the  cargoes  from  China,  under  the  present  system,  as 
entirelT  secured  against  smuggling  ? — 1  should  think  that  would  scarcely 
require  an  answer ;  the  Company  are  so  much  beyond  every  charge  of 
being  engaged  in  any  practice  of  that  kind,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  an- 
swer that  question  ;  certainly,  I  conceive  it  is  perfectly  secure. 

Do  not  you  consider  that  the  fear  of  being  dismissed  from  the  East  Indis 
Company*s  service,  is  a  considerable  check  upon  smuggling,  even  with  re- 
spect to  that  part  of  the  tonnage  which  belongs  to  the  captains  and  offiMfs 
of  the  Company  ?— I  certainly  think  it  is. 

Do  not  you  consider,  that  in  the  event  of  a  firee  trade,  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  ships,  as  well  as  the  diminution  of  their  size,  would  increase 
the  danger  and  facilitate  the  operations  of  smuggling  ? — I  think  my  for- 
mer answer  v^ent  to  that  ctlcct  s  that  it  certainly  would. 

State  to  the  Committee,  whether  teas  may  not  be  procured  at  Manilla^ 
anii  hi  many  of  the  eastern  islands,  as  cheap  as  in  China,  and  with  the  same 
fiicUtty  ?— Certainly  ;  frequently  cheaper. 

ITie  duty  upon  tea  in  this  country  being  95  percent,  do  you  not  think, 
that  if  private  trader^  were  sufTered  to  go  among  the  eastern  islands,  it  is 
pn^hable  they  might  be  induced  to  purchase  teas  with  a  view  to  Smuggling 
them  into  this  country  r — I  think  that  is  very  probable. 

Having  already  stated,  that  you  thought,  in  the  event  of  a  free.ttp<Ic, 
mir  c\immcrce  with  China  might  be  endangered  by  the  misbehaviour  oF 
\\\t  seamen  and  crews  of  the  ships ;  state  to  the  Committee,  whether  the 
("luncstt  laws  respecting  homicide  are  not  cxtremelv  severe,  and  what 
thive  laws  art*? — I  believe  Sir  George  Staunton  coulcf  have  answered  thai 
«uf »tivMi  better  than  myself  j  in  fact^  the  laws  are  extremely  severe,  and 


\ 
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Ibeliere,  in  one  instmice  sdoni^  eXcq}ted  '(whidriiasiDccurred  since  I  iefl  Jas.Drummond^ 
the  country),  blood  for  blood  has  been  invariably  required.  ^Esq. 

■'.'4  .:.'  .      '.Vitj'.iiyi.  ■Oi..V  • 

Have  the  goodness  to  state^.  whether  blood  for  blood  is  not  re- 
•quired  in  cases  where  thfe  murderer  cannot  be  discovered  ?— It  has  —  .  . 
generally  been  supposed  so  ;  but  I  should  conceive  that  the  Chinese #re 
too  just  to  demand  it,  if  they  were  satisfied  th^t  the  murderer  could  not  ^e 
discovered  $  although  it  might  be  difficult,  certainly,  to.satisfy  them  upon 
that  head. 

'■■''' 
Has  not  the  trade  with  China  been  endangered  from  the  misconduct  of 

the  seamen  in  the  Company's  service,  notwithstanding  j^ie.unren]iitjL«d|^x- 
ertion  of  the  great  power  entrusted  to  the  Company's  servants  to  keep  them 
in  order  ?r— Very  frequently  ;  and  scarcely  a  year  passed  during  mv  resi- 
dence ia  China,  in  which  the  supracargoes  were  not  apprehensive  .of|)ei.n.g 
embroiled  in  disputes  with  the  Chinese  government,  i,n  conseqiiegqc^'j^^tljQ 
riotous  behaviour  and  misconduct  of  the  seamen  of  our  ships.        ^ .  [■.  / '  '   ' 

-,  If  private  ships  were  permitted  to  go  from  this  country  to  China,  with- 
out the  strong  cpntrouling  power  of  tne  Company,  do  you  think  it  AVPiikl 
be  possible  to  prevent  such  crimes  being  committed,  through  i,ht  irr^g[U'<; 
larities  of  the  British  sailors,  as  would  endanger  and  interrupt  the  tirade 
between  this  country  and  China  ? — I  think  it  would  be  extremely  difiicutt^ 
though  the  appointment  of  a  consul  might,  in  sop[)e  oieasure,  r^oipve  thpse 
difficulties,  by  his  having  a  controuling  power  over  all  British  sca^ci|;i  in 
the  port. 

Do  you  think  that  any  controuling  power  which  could  be  granted  to  a  ' 
consul  at  Canton  would  be  equally  effectual  with  the  pow^cat.  pr<^nt 
exercised  by  the  Company,  either  for  the  protection  of  British  stibjects 
trading  to  that  country,  or  restraining  them  from  mtscondM^.t!?^ A;  consul^ 
not  possessing  the  commercial  influence  which  is  possessed  By  tbe  isuprii- 
cargoes  of  the  East  India  Company,  I  think,  in  his  negociations  with  jthe 
Chinese  government,  which  are  invariably  carried  on  through  the  mer"^ 
chants,  lie  would  not  hare  the  same  advantages  as  ar^jat  present p<)^e^ed  '  ' 

by  the  supracargoes.  ^      -.^.J 

Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  difference  between  British  and  American 
seamen,  as  to  their  conduct  in  the  ports  of  China,  and  as  tb  the*  a^V^in- 
sions  that  may  beenteitained  of  irregularities  that  mav' be  9oinUm 
them  ? — I  think  my  observation  went,  during  my  reisidefnce  in  GHlfii;  16 
satisfy  myself  that  t^C  American  seamen  wcrf,  generally;  tiAlur^bt^efly^ titan 

8T»    ■     ■      '•'     •■--■-•■  ^-^^ -■'■■' '-th>j 


.:  ;  \:'     '  '.)'  u)  i}.^  ::■} 
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Vnnr.mcnd,  t'h-?  «ea??eT:  of  :^r  c^r  shrp? :  wh^ch  I  cCTtainly  ascribe  to  the  profrfs  dF 
~  rhe  Anercir.  :raie  b't'r  z  •■^ry  c:- rtiev.b  e,  enabling  the  proprietors  of 

-^  ihelrsh::'^  ::  *:-*i  :n-:>.  hV":^:  ;::v  \\z\^.  is  custoii^ary  in  ships  Irom  this 
CL'-r.rrr  :  iii  -::  ^r.'  fq'-e  t.  ■.  I  believe,  the  seanitn  have  been  concern- 
ed ::■  :l  sr^:!.  e  .:er.:  in  rne  a<Iv-er.turc ;  thii,  however,  may  vary  in  the 
eve:.:  c:  :l  ^ri:  vri:h  Atr.er  cs,  3=  at  presen*  hr.fpcns,  when  her  navy 
w^j  .:  ac^-ire,  ir.i  ur^b^b.v  cbt^iri  her  licked  s*.aii!en,  anH  her  mer- 
c'r.an:  veiis:!?   wrk..J  thjn  bt:  co;Ti^'tli-jd  to  have  recourr^e  to  men  of  worse 


purpose  of  manning  their  ships  on  leaving  this  country 


Is  the  Corr.mittee  to  understand  from  yourla'^t  answer,  that,  in  your 
opinion^  the  irregularities  committed  by  American  seamen  have  been  less 
than  those  committed  by  British  seamen,  on  account  of  the  American 
seamen  employed  in  the  China  trade  being  picked  men  ?— -Yes,  I  think^ 
ccr:ainlv. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  what,  in  your  opinion,  has^ 
been  the  c^tu^c  that  the  China  trade  has  been  so  lucrative  to  the  Ameri- 
cans ? — I  should  con«:ider,  that  the  advantages  which  they  may  have  de- 
rived from  that  trade,  have  been  very  much  owing  to  their  being  enabled 
to  carry  it  on  with  bullion. 

I  las  not  tlie  circumstance  of  the  wars  in  Europe,Jikewise,  contributed  exm 
troiucly  to  enhance  their  protits,  on  account  ot  their  facilities  in  supplying 
the  CxUUinent  ? — For  several  years  prior  to  my  leaving  China,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  in  the  habit  of  having  three  or  four  ships  annually,  destined  to 
the  ports  of  Kuropei  fbrthe  supply,  I  presume,  or  the  Dutch,  and  of  all 
\\\t  north  of  lAno|)o  ;  and  of  which,  at  the  restoration  ot  peace,  or  at  pre-. 
5ent,  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  they  will  certainly  be 
deprived* 

It  private  ships  from  this  country  were  permitted  to  go  without  restraint 
to  the  eastern  islands,  do  you  apprehend  atrocities  might  be  committed  by 
private  adventurers  in  those  extensive  seas,  where  there  are  no  European 
9i'ttl^mcttts,  that  might  injure  the  natives  and  aflect  the  Brhish  chafacter  ? 
— I  t1)ink  it  not  tm[>robnble  that  it  might  be  so,  from  the  variety  of  cba*- 
ntcicrs  which  certainly  would  engage  in  a  trade  of  that  nature.  ■?  ■ 

^navc  wwy  instuncet  of  such  atrocitiesy  cominittedPift  ttfhMrfAtit*  af^diOM 
• '  '  worlds 


worW,  eome^o  your  knowMg«,  as.  to  bftve  led  you  to  form  ithe  opinion  .^/j^.iJrHWTmttd, 
you  have  stilted  in  your  last  answer? — Reports,,  cettninly,  h^jve  been  eircu-'    •'  '  fis^W      ■^'■ 
Jated  in  China,  at  different  tiiqes,  of  the  njieconduct  of  some  of  our  smaller     v_-— .^^Jjii-A 
vessels  trading  in  the  skin  traiJe  to  the  north  west  coast  of  America,  of  the''         "^ 
truth  of  which,  however,  I  can  bring  no  positive  proof,  although,  I  be-  / 

licve,  that  at  the  time  1  had  reason  to  Mipposc  they  were  not  aUogethet 
groundless. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  China  trade  and  the  Chinese  character,, 
are  you  of  opinion  that  the  present  system,  under  which  it  is  carried  on,  is 
the  moer  advantageous  and  safe  for  this  country  ? — I  conceive,  that  any:  - 
person  acquainted  with  China  cannot  have  a  doubt  of  its  being  more  ad - 
vaotageous  to  Great  Britain  tliat  it  should  be  continued  on  its  presetit  ^ 
system. 

'Do  yoU'  apprehend,  that  if  ,a  free  trade  were  opened  between  thi*:''' 
country,  and  Cliina,  ihe  probable  consequence  might  be  to  deteriorate,  if 
not  to  endanger  the  trade  altogether  ?— I  think,  in  my  former  answers,  I  ' 
have  completely  replied  to  that  question  in  the  affirmative. 

'  (Examined  bt/  the  Commillee.)  ' 

Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  trade  that'  has'been 
carried  on  between  the  north-west  coast  of  Artietica  and  China?— t- 
think  I  have.  ,  .         , . 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  an  advantageous  traffic  couFd  be  "  ■■■•'■ 
circuit()usly- from  this  country,  taking  the  north  we^t  coast  of 
the  first  instance,  and  thence  prisecuiing  the  adveniure  to  C 
dia?-  I  believe  that  various  speculations  have  been  entered' 
this  country  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  and  which 
cither  in  China  or  India,  and  seldom,  I  believe,  to  the  advant 
concerned  ;  and  I  know  of  no  instance  where  it  has  "been  repeat 
time  by  the  same  person  or  persons.  ^  ~ 

Was  not  that  experiment- mad«  by  a  Mr  Cox,  who  had  bee/i  )fxe%  resi-., 
dent  in  China,  and  must  have  been  inttmatelj  acquainted  with  the  ^^^^■\ 
advantageous  mode  of  carrying  it  on  ?-^I  nbould  liave  sa;d  in.,  myjfpfi^r 
answer,  that  there  was-aUo  a  direct  trade,  from  China  to  .  t",e,:nprj;h-]v^tt.. 
coast  of  America,  and  which,  I  believe,  was  carried  on  for  several  yea'A 
in  theui&Qcy  of  thQ,<triu}f|.^  w{u,tjtu%4  4>c^r^|u:9|&.t^ 

"    '    '         certainly 
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Jjs.Driimmondf  certainly  went  from  this  country  or  frooi  Sweden,  in  iretiel  under 
Ksq.  Swedish   colours,  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and  wu,  I   be- 

i_— _y___J  Wcxf,  perfectly  acquatnied  with  that  trade,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
persevered  in  it,  or  those  with  whom  he  wii  concerned ;  be  died  ahortljr 
after  his  arrii'al  in  Chin:i :  I  do  not  believe  that  that  trade  was  cootioued 
by  his  partners,  or  by  those  concerned  with  him. 

Did  be  persevere  in  t|iat  trade  till  he  died  in  China  ?— I  .beliere  aoC^ 

What  led  him  then  to  China? — Mr.  Cox  was  long  a  resident  in  Chinat 
he  WAS  ordered  home,  not  being  permitted  to  remain  there ;  he  then 
found  it  necessary  to  ol>t:iin  a  foreign  protection,  to  enable  faim  to  reside 
in  that  country,  arid  went  out  to  China  by  the  north-wcit  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. 

'  You  are  not  then  perfectly  certain  that  the  partners  of  Mr.  Cox  did 
not  continue  the  trade,  eren  after  his  death  ? — ^UpoD  recollection,  I 
think  it  never  was  repeated,  even  in  Mr.  Cox's  life-ttmcj  for  he  lived 
either  a  twelvemonth  or  eighteen  months,  and  went  in  that  ship  to  Some 
of  the  islands  in  the  South  Seas  for  the  collection  of  seal  skins,  and  not 
to  the  north-west  coast  of  America  for  sea  otter  sicios. 

Csin  you  inform  the  Cotrimlttee  to  what  the  duties  and  chargea  on  tea 
delivered  at  Canton  amount  byond  the  prime  cost  ? — The  duties  are  dif* 
ferent,  I  think,  upon  green  and  black  teas;  the  exact  amount  I  do  not 
recollect,  but  I  believe  the  charges  are  from  two  to  four  tale,  of  fir.  ft/., 
on  each  pecul  of  tea  of  133  lbs. 

Can^ou  inform  the  Committee  what  the  per  centage  may'be?— 4t  |i 
impossible  for  me  to  say  what  is  the  per  centage,  because  the  dutiea  are 
similar  upon  the  high  and  low  priced  teas  ;  the  tea  that  com  ten  Uilca 
pays  the  same  duties  as  the  tea  that  costs  50  tales ;  it  iqutt  be^a  matter  ifC 
calculation ;  in  one  case  it  might  be  equal  to  20  per  cent,,  and  in  anetbeF.. 
not  to  five. 

Can  yon  form  any  approximate  idea  of  what  it  might  amount  to  opba  , 
tbe  general  cargo  of  tea  ?— No,  I  reidly  caniiot.       ''     '  .  "    ; 

*May  not  tea  be  o' tained  from  other  nuneii, 

juiik't,  ai  inferior  charges  to  those  paid  i  migltlMi 

as  not  being  subject  to  the  same  cxpor  4^"tt 

whith  they  are  whe^iladA  on  foreign  or  ^,  )*^]^ 

,'.     ■  .      ,Ki    :   •  '  ■.  i  J.   V  '1.1  l».  ;yll^t>vlui  '  l..:»'.'f-'  ivftfPll 
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Dd  not  you  *  know,  or  have' yod  not  heard,  accofdihg  to.  flie.publi-^  t/^.Drwmt^ 
citions  before  the  House  of  Commons,  th  t  the  additional  charges  on. tea  Esq. 

amount  to  ffom  30  to  35  per  cent? — No,  I  never  heard  it;  nor  liAVC  t     ^ 
ever  seen  it  in  any  publication. 

Were  the  Chinese  seas  opened  to  ship^  of  smaller  tonnage^  might  they  / 
not  procure  teas  with  the  advantage  of  inferior  charges  ? — Certainly. 

Do  you  know  the  average  quantity  of  British  tin  imported  by  the  East  * 
India  Conlpavjy  into  China  ? — I  believe  it  has  been  about  300  tons,  but 
I  cannot  charge  my  meniory  to  state  the  exact  quantity. 

Do  you  know  the  average  quantity  of  copper  ? — I  think  copper  for  se^ 
vera!  years  has  not  been  imported  by  the  East- India  Company  ;  copper 
made  into  stnall  sticks,  to  imitate  the  Japan  copper,'  was  for  a  time  im- 
ported into  Ch'na,  and  I  do  ndt  exactly  recollect  when  k  waa  given  up,  ^ 
but  1  believe  it  has  been  discontinued  for  some  years* 

Do  you  know  the  priices  which"  the  tin  iniported  'to  China  costs  the  ^ 
Company  ? — I  can  only  judge  from  the  invo  ces  ;  and  as  fiBir  as  my  micr* 
niory  will  assist  me,  1  think  it  was  from  £,^^  to  jC82  per  toi^. 

Do  you  know  whether  tin  is  not>  brought  from  Batka  to  Chma,%.^ 
Chinese  junks  a^d  other  conveyances  ? — We  had  very  imperfect  nje^ns .ip,. 
Cinna  of  ascertaining  the  importations  by  the  Chinese  junks,  ifbr  they    - 

clung  to  a  variety  of  ports  in  the  empire,  and  they  a'^e  und<j?r,a  ^\^%jwA 
department  of  the  customs  from  what  the  foreign  trade  is,  and  tjierejjip?^,  . 
we  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  any  correct' statement  of  thfeir  iniport$\ 
or  exports;  with  respect  to  the  importation  by  British  or  other 'ships,  I, 
beheve,  for  several  years,  it  has  been  very  trifling,  but  I  canhot  say  te)  '^ 
what  extent.  .         ',^ 

Co  not  you  know  that  great  quantities  of  tin^  at  pre  ent,  as  Banca  is  - 
no  longer  under  the  Dutch  monopoly,  may  be  obtained  there  ;:  andif  i>l.r 
can  be  obtained  at  a  much  inferior  ppicie,  will  it  not  be  supposed,  that,  in- 
stead of  importing  tin  from  JEurom,  the  produce  of  Great  Britain^. pri\t9tt 
ships  trading  will  bring  it  from  Banca,  and  supersede  the  import  of  tteit^f 
Britisli  produce  Which  at  present  takes  place  in  China? — I  cannot  0|)eak,  - 
frbtn  rtiy  own  kriowledge,  with,  respect  to  the  quantity  of  tiathftjtft  prQ-r<r 
d  xed  at  Banca,  or  amoHg  any  oftbe  other  eastern  or  Malay  islands  ;  but 
thb^epoi^sessions  belonging  at  present  toGreat  Britain,  I  should  conceive  that  . 

facihtitft 
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Jas.Drumwon.U  fiii-i  iti<-9  will  be  yiven  to   he  obtaining  of  tin,  which  have  not  existed  foi 
E".^!.  many  years  past;  and  that,  conscquenily,  the  sale  price  of  Bunca  tin  bcin^; 

' y-^ — >     peneVally  \\v^\u  v  in  China  than  that  of  the  ilriti&li  tin,  it  will  become  a  con- 
siderable article  of  import  to  China. 

Can  you  infonn  the  Committee,  why  Banca  tin  seTls  hi;;her  in  general 
nt  Canton  than  British  tin? — The  reason  which  the  Chine.4!  generally 
a:)si<rn,  is,  itsbcin;::  more  mlkable. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  tlie  prime  cost  at  Banca,  or  the  relative  cost 
of  that  and  ot  British  tin? — I  am  not ;  but  I  should  conceive  it  must  ho 
considerably  chea;  cr,  by  havinsj  understood,  that  all  those  who  formerly 
trsided  in  it  derived  very  considerable  ad\antag*8  from  the  trade. 

Are  not  the  India  country'  ship^  which  frequent  Can tnn  placed  under 
tile  conduct  of  the  chief  of  the  suprucargoes,  an  J  subject  to  their  orders 

and  regulations  ? — They  are. 

Do  you  know  that  the  owners  and  Commanders  of  those  ships  enter  |nto 
•covenants  with  the  government  of  India  in  a  heavy  penalty  to  that  cfiect"?-^ 
I  certainly  know  that  they  do  enter  into  covenants  with  the  {government 
of  India  binding  themselves  to  olx^y  the  regulation^  and  orders  of  the 
belert  committee  of  supracargoes,  be<.ausc  U|M>n  the  arrival  of  those  ships 
in  China,  they  are  bound  to  present  their  pa;  crs  and  did  f>r  several 
years  present  tlieni  to  myself;  the  copies  of  these  papers  were  lodged  with 
the  supracargoes  for  copies  to  be  taken. 

In  t'  e  event  of  its  be'ng  made  a  regulation,  that  the  country  ships 
should  not  trade  in  teas  beyond  a  small  quantity  for  the  consumption  o( 
the  ditierent  presidenc  es  in  India,  arc  you  not  of  opinion  th'at  the  chief 
iind  select  commit  ce  of  supracargoes  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  eo- 
lorce  suLh  a  rt'gulation  ? — 1  s^hould  think  they  would,  certainly. 

What  has  been  the  general  conduct  of  die  commandcrSj  officers^  and 
native  crews  of  the  country  i&hips  at  Canton  ? — They  have^  ia  generaj, 
been  very  regular  and  orderly^  to  the  best  of  my  rocoUcction. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  instance,  with  the  exception  of  the  unfortitnate 
accident  which  happened  from  the  firing  a  salute  from  the  Liady  Hughes 
country  ship,  of  a  disturbance  occurring  on  the  pare  of  any  persop  con- 
nected with  country  ships^  which  leaded  tQ  a  stoppage  of  the  trade  f^-No; 
1  do  not  recollect  any« 

Was 
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Was  not  the  circumstance  alluded  to,  of  thedcAth  of  the  Chinese  oc-  Jas.Dntmrnond^ 
casioned   by    the  firing  of  a  salgre  from  the    Lady  Hughes,  .considered  Esq. 

entirely  accidental ;  and  that  no  blame  whatever  atiached    to  the   persons     ^'■"    '' 
connected  with  that  ship  ?— -That  circumstance   having  happened  several 
years  before   my  arrival   in   China,  I  cannot  speak  positively  on  the 
subject. 

Are  you  not  aware,  that  the  gunner  who  fired  that  Salute  was  delivered 
up  to  the  Chinese  government  by  the  orders  of  the  chief  of  the 
supracargocs,  under  a  promise  from  the  Chinese  government  or  their 
officers,  that  his  life  would  be  preserved  ? — ^To  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
from  perusing  the  Company's  records,  I  believe  that  the  bfficers  of  the 
Chinese  government  at  Canton  did  certainly  promise  not  to  put  him  to 
death. 

Have  you  not  heard,  and  do  not  you  believe,  that  notwithstanding  this 
promise,  that  man  was  strangled  ?— -I  certainly  have  heard  that  he  was  ; 
and   have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

In  your  evidence  just  delivered,  you  were  understood  to  have  men- 
tioned some  advances  of  money  made  to  the  Hong  by  the  supracargoes 
in  China;  be  pleased  to  state,  whether  those  advances  were  charged  with 
inerest  to  the  Hong  or  not  ?— Certainly  not ;  whenever  advances  are  made 
to  tlrei  Chine.^e  merchants,  at  the  commencement  of  the  season^  they  arc 
carried  to  their  accounts,  and  no  interest  charged  ;  but  if,  on  closing  the 
books  at  the  end  of  the  season,,  any  of  the  merchants  are  indeb.tedto  the 
Company,  the  sum  so  due  is  considered  as  an  advailce  upoii  their  con- 
tracts of  the  ensuing  year,  and  an  adequate  deduction  in  the^rict  of  the 
teas  is  allowed  to  the  Company. 

Has  there  not  been  a  considerable  balance  outstajndihg  in  thd  hands  of 
the  Hong  merchants  for  several  years  past  ? — The  balances  <)utstanding, 
when  I  left  China,  were  trifling;  but  I  have  understood  that  they  have 
been  considerable  since  ;  and  I  conclude  that  the  .same  advantages  have 
been  derived  by  the  Company  from  these  outstanding  balances,  jas  if  they 
had  been  actual  advances  upon  contracts.  Dt^ring  the  period  I  was  ift 
China,  1  bcheve  th^  :the  Company  have  more  frequently  been  in  debt  tp  the 
Chinese  mei'thants,  than  the  Chinese  tnercharits  in  thiiir  del^t ;  and  no 
inierest,  although  the  amount  has  etctedcd  frequently  a  million  sterling, 
has  ever  been  allowed  to  the  Chinese.  :-.  *    ■ 
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Jai.  Drummond^      From  u-hat  period  has  this  oatstandifig  balance  been  in  the  handi  of 
Ksq.  the  Hong  r. — I  believe  from  the  year  I8O7  or  1808. 

In  consequence  oF  these  advances  made  to  the  Hong,  is  the  Committee 
to  understand,  that  the  teas  purphased  on  acccnint  of  tlie  Company  were 
procured  from  the  Hong  at  a  choa|)cr  rater— I  tliink,  in  my  fiormer 
answer,  I  stated  that  an  adequate  deduction  was  allowed  ;  1  behevc  that 
deduction  has  been  one,  two^  and  three  talesa  pecuK 

Considering  the  Company  to  have  procured  their  teas  at  tbose  reduced* 
prices,  can  you  state  whether  those  prices  were  higher  or  lower  than  the 
uiarket  rates  of  the  tea  ?-— Tlu^  eontracta  being  made  a  year  or  several 
xnoutlis  prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  tea,  I  cnnnot  state  positively  that  the 
contract  prices  have  always  been  lower  than  the  market  prices ;  but  I 
believe,  in  general,  they  have. 

By  the  market  prices  mentioned  io  a  former  answer,  is  the  Committee 
to  understand  the  money  prices  paid  by  individuals  or  private  merchanta 
for  those  teas? — It  is  the  practice  of  the  captains  and  officers,  and  all 
foreigners,  I  believe,  trading  to  China,  to  dispose  of  th  ir  cargoes  to  ihe 
Hong  merchants  at  certain  prices,  and  to  take  the  payment  of  part  e§ 
those  in  teas,  at  what  is  considered  the  money  price ;  it  irequently  hap« 
pens,  however,  from  the  distresses  of  the  Chinese  merchaotSy  that  teaa 
are  purchased  in  the  market  by  the  payment  of  ready  moneyi  at  prices 
below  what  is  considered  the  market  price. 

Then  the  Company  may  be  supposed,  in  conseqaence  df  the  Hong 
deriving  the  benefit  of  the  advances  mentioned  by  you,  to  get  their  teat 
as  cheap  as  what  may  be  called  the  money  prices  in  theChiiia  market? 
—Most  assuredly,  when  advances  are  made;  and  I  should  have  stated 
in  a  former  answer,  that  the  deductions  in  consequeoce  of  advarices,  kfe 
generally  equivalent  to  an  interest  of  about  twelve  per  cent,  piir 
annum. 

From  your  k  nowledge  of  the  Companjf^s  aocounti  at  Canton,  can  ]NMk 
inform  the  Committee,  whether  there  are  not  sundry  cbargtrs  at  that 
factory  which  are  not  added  to  ihe  invoicea  of  goods  consigned  frool 
thence,  but  still  kept  upon  the  booVs  ?<— Certainly,  nones  the  whole  ari- 
closed  by  what  it  termed  chaises  general,  and  thoee  chaf|ei  are  pnt  opoi* 
the  invoices. 
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|The  Account  Nq«  14  to' t)M  BVHM^h  tleport' ¥rk^   ihigim  to  Mi^.  Jitar^.I^j^^ 
Drummond.]  «  Esq. 


,  '  Jl^..  JJirummimdi,  It  apppMrst  that '  smxky  ob«rg^  1i«^  noir  fjRe^-  addt^d 
.to-tbje  invoice;  thea^  I  should  conceive  to  have-becn  cither  ad\tince9  of* 
4)^y (neuta-.  CO  account  of  the  embaai^.  to  €hfiia;  or  advances  made  to  the 
captains  of  hia  Majeaty's  ahips^  though  I  cannot  fpeak  poaitivelyl'       '   ' 

[The  Accounts  Nos.  3,  4,  Ji^  6,  7>  8,  9,  10,   were  shewn  to  Mf. 
Druuimond.1  ■'        ' 

^*  4 

Be  pleased  to  stab;,  after  inspection  o£  these  accounts^  whether  the 
account  Np.  14  dqea  not  contain  charges  of  a  ootmiiercial  nature;  hbt 
added,  as  therein  stated,  to  the  invoice  of  goodvfroili  Canton.?-^!  cannbt 
reply  positively  to  that  question ;  but  as  I  know  that  it  has  been  the 

fractice  in  China  to  add  all  the  bonnttereial  cliargoa  <o  the  invoices, 
conceive  the  charges  in  No*  14  not  tocomennder  that  denoibi nation.  ' 

B^  pJeased  to  look  at  tb^  sane  aoooimt  No.^  14,  and  in  state^  for  tl)e 
infojcn^ation  of  tlie  Commttteev  whetbcr  the  profit  and  Idea  aceoUnt 
iherein  given  doesnot^  ip  your  0}iimoh,  contain  an 'acoMnt  of  the 
general  losses  sustained  >bj, the  Qomppny  in  Otn(P»  during  the  pttiod  of 
the  account  r — 1  should  conceive  it  to  be  the  balance  of  the  profit  and  loss 
account,  as  therein  stated*  *  '      '      *  > 

Does  that  profit  apd  loss  account  contain  the  bod -debts  ofthelUst 
Ii:^dia  Company,  in  China,  and  can  you  state  their  amount,  or  Nearly  S0| 
during  the  period  of  your  residence  in  China  ? — I  do  not  think  ftiift  (h6 
Company,  during  the  period  of  my  ceaideoee  in  China,  ever  had  itif  Ibdd 
d^bts,  or  ever  liotBt  mo^tsvi  the  paymtet  of  debts  due  by  bankrupt' bieN 
chants,  hs^ve,  frequently  DMn  delayed  for  some  years,  •biitbav^ultsn^iaitelir' 
been  liquidated ;  nor  Were  there,  I  think,  when  I  left  China^  any' fetucfr 
due  to  the  Company  by  the  merchants* 

Can  you  state,  fsom  your  knowledge)  of-  the  Canton  ftcaoeonta,  vIrbM  the 
losses  contained  in  the  M60U91  No.  i^L,  are  principally  to  bdisiMb4dt67^ 
— Almost  exclusively,  I  should  conceive,  arising  froiii  their  lossrt^dQ' 
woollens,  though  there  may  be.  iome^other  articles,  ^hich  I  ddnbt 
present  recollect,  " ^'  '^  ^*'  '  ^ 

Has  the  woollen  trade  beeoj  in  general,  to  the  best  of  yow  koowledg* 
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Jas,0'^innmoridj  or  recolle*ctio»,  a  losiiiurone  to  the  Coin}>any  ?-^I  think  I  have  stated  m 
'        Esq.  »T)y  fornier  iinswers  that  it  was  so. 

Are  not  those  woollens  made  over  to  the  lions;  merchants,  at  what  is 
termed  a  barter  price  r  —  1  here  is  certainly  a  consideratiiin  allowed  to  the 
merolMnts  in  concluding;  their  contracts  with  tht^ni,  and  something  addi- 
tional is(;iveiion  the  prices  of  their  teas,  in  ron!(equenc*e  of  their  con- 
senting or  agreeing  to  receive  the  woollens  at  stipulated  prices. 

Is  tlie  Conipa  y's  loss  on  tlieir  woollens  calculated  on  that  barter  price 
at  which  they  art*  ma<le  over  to  the  lloiig  ? — The  loss  upon  the  woollens 
is  the  difference  between  the  invoices  transmitte  \  from  Kngland  w  ith  the 
charges  thereon,  and  the  sale  price  to  the  Chinese  merchants  with  the 
charges  of  landing,  &c.  thereon. 

You  are  understood  to  have  stated  in  the  former  part  of  your  evidence 
that  the  liong  merchant  sustained  very  considerable  loss  in  disposing  of 
those  woollens  again  in  the  country  ;  can  you  state  at  what  rates,  generally 
speaking,  those  woollens  were  8r>  sold  by  the  Hong,  compared  to  the 
price  at  which  they  received  the  saute  from  the  Company  ?— I  cannot 
precidcly  state  the  ditference,  but  it  has,  I  believe,  at  times  been  as  high 
as  thirty  and  forty  per  cent,  upon  the  article  of  long  ells. 

May  this  difference  be  considered  to  constitute  the  amnunt  of  differ* 
ence  Detween  the  money  or  market  price  and  the  barter  price  of  ariiqles 
in  China  ? — 1  think  the  question  goes  to  assume  that  1  had  allowed  a  barter 
price,  which  if  I  have,  was  certainly  not  my  intention ;  the  C>mpanv,  as 
I  stated  before,  in  consideration  of  the  merchants  receiving  their  woollens 
Bt  fixed  prices,  have  allowed  a  trifle  more  for  their  teas  than  what  they 
would  have  done,  if  they  had  purchased  them  entirely  wkh  money,  and 
the  looses  wh  ch  the  merchant:*  sustain  upon  their  woollens  are  more  or 
Je^s  regulated  bv  the  distresses  of  indiuduals  i  the  respectable  and  wealthy, 
by  keeping  their  goods  on  hand,  are  certainly  not  exposed  to  the  same 
loss  which  the  needy  are,  by  being  compelled  to  an  immediate  sale  ;  and 
I  should  conceive  that  the  merchants  submit  to.  this  loss,  rather  than 
relinquish  the  advantages  which  they  derive  from  the  Company's  trade 
generally. 

■ 

In  Appendix  No  2  of  the  Fourth  Reiwrt,  which  you  arc  requested  t» 
take  the  tremble  of  iH^runing,  the  Court  of  Directors  admit  tfie  barter 
price,  and  direct  their  consicntnents  in  future  to  be  sold  at  money  prices, 
tl^at  they  might  be  enabled   to  allow  .with  precision  the  extent  of  the 

pecuniary 
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pecuniary  sacrifices  to  which  they  submit,  in  order  to  extend  the  con-  Jas.Drummon^^ 

sumption  of.  British  staples  ;  will  you  favour  the  Committee,  by  stating  JSsq.     * 

generally,  what  the  amount  per  cent,  or  otherwise  of  those  pecun»ary 

sacrifices  may  be,  or  in.  other  words  what  you  consider  to  constitute  the 

difference  between  the  barter  price  alluded  to,  and  the  money  or  market 

price   of  the  commodities  ? — To  answer  that  question   satisfactorily,   it 

would   be   necessary  perhaps   to  go  into  the  detail  of  the  whole  of  the 

Coinj)a!iy's  trade,  as  connected  with  China,  and  which  would  J^e  perhaps 

rather  ux)  tedious  for  an  answer  ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  make  myself  under- 

stuod  by  the  C<»mmittee,  in  repjy  to  this  question,   1   would  state,  that  if 

the  whole  of  the  export  of  wo  >llen8  belonging  to  the  Kast  Indii  Company 

were  to  be  sold  and  paid  for  in  money  immediately,  I  do  not  conceive 

that  one  half  of  their  present  prices  would  be  obtained,  if  they  could  be 

sold  at  aU  ;  that  it  is  only  by  the  facilities  granted  to  the  Chinese  in  taking 

payment  by  teas,  that  they  are  induced  to  receive  tbem  ;  consequently, 

it  naturally  a|)pears,  that   the  exact  difference  cannot  be  stated;  but  I 

should  ima<;ine,  that  it  would  be  very  .  considerable ;  and,  at  the  same 

time,  that  the  advantaj»es  obtained  by  the  purchase  of  teas  with  money, 

would  in  no  degree  compensate  fbr  the  loss. 

By  slating  that  the  supracar  ocs  could  prevent  a  greater  export  of  tea 
in  country  ships  than  they  thought  necessary,  did  you  not  mean  -  ta  coa* 
fine  yourself  to  the  power  they  can  exercise  at  Canton  r — Of  course. 

Do  you  conceive  that  any  such  power  could  be  exercised  effectually, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  quantity  of  tea  being  carried  by  country  ships  f  cm 
other  ports  ? — I  believe  that  by  the  covenants  entered  into  by  the  owners 
of  tho^e  ships  with  the  gf)vernments  of  India,  they  arc  strictly  prohibited 
from  going  to  any  other  p(Tt  or  ports  in  China  than  Canton  ;  atid  that, 
consequently,  an  attempt  to  proceed  .there,,  or  the  actually  going  to  any 
port,  would  render  them  liable  to  the  penalties  m  the  covenants  which 
they  enter  into  with  the  government  of  India. 

Could  the  supracargoes  controu^  the  commanders  of  country  shipc  from 
receiving  teas  from  the  Eastern  Islands^  not  going  to  a  port  in  China  ?-— 

Certainly  not.  .' 


I. 


Could  they  supply  .tberaselveft  to  any  eiPtent  that  they  pleased^— ^I 
should  think  they  might  supply  themselves  toaconsiderable  extenti 

Have   the  goodness  to  mention  the  islands  to  which  you  allude,  where 
the  country  bUips  could  get  supplied  with  teas  to  a  coiitid^rable  ^xtenjk  ? 


—1  shoald 
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/as.Dmmmond,  — I  shcmld  wish  to  conflna  it  to  ports  ;  Manilla  and  Batavia  are,  I  think. 
Esq,  the  principal  ports^  where  they  could  certainly  obtain  supplies  of  teas^ 

if  they  chosen 

Are.  you  aware  that  the  j}enalty  attached  to  a  breach  of  the  covenants 
between  the  owners  of  the  country  ships  and  the  governnienta  of  India^ 
is  double  the  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo  ? — I  do  not  exactly  recollect 
the  penalties  to  which  they  are  liable^  but  I  believe  thent)  to  be  very 
considerable  indeed. 

Supposing  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  governments  of  India  to  th^ 
^ame  efTect  as  those  alluded  to  in  China,  are  you,  or  are  you  not  of 
opinion,  that  they  would  prove  effect ual»  under  such  a  penalty,  to  pre< 
vent  the  country  ships  trading  in  teas  ? — Not  being  aware  of  any  instance 
in  which  those  covenants  have  been  infringed,  I  naturally  conclude  they 
vould. 

Are  not  (as  before  observed)  the  commanders  of  country  ships  sp  com- 
pletely under  the  controul  of  the  select  committee  in  China,  that  they 
nave  even  the  power  of  removing  tbe  commanders  or  officers  at  pleasure, 
Hi  the  event  of  any  misconduct  ?«^1  rather  think  the  supracargoes  have 
tbjit  power ;  hut  I  cannot  speak  quite  positively  on  the  subject. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  a  circumstance  of  that  kind  having  ever 
occurred,  or  have  you  ever  beard  of  auch  a  circumstance  ?— •!  think  I 
bave  sooDe  faint  recollection  of  a  captain  of  one  of  the  country  ships  having 
been  threatened  to  bo  removed  from  his  command;  but  whether  he  was 
or  not,  I  really  do  not  recollect,  it  being  at  tbe  early  part  of  my  residence 
ia  that  country*. 

Do  not  you  think,  that  although  the  governments  in  India  ms^  con- 
troul th^  country  ships,  they  coudd  not^  if  the  China  seas  were  opened 
to  private  traders  from  Great  Britain,  prevent  those  private  traders  fur- 
nishing themselves  with  tea,  if  tliey  were  so  inclined,  at  difierent  ports 
iQ.d)Ose  seas  ?— At  any  ports  subject  to  tt^  controul  of  tbe  Company,  I 
should  conceive  they  might ;  but  as  I  do  not  suppose  tliat  private  traders 
from  Great  Britain  would  be  so  completely  subjected  to  the  controul  of 
Che  Indian  governments,  I  ido  notkoow  tiiat  tbey  coald  prevent  them 
from  obtaining  teas  at  Icnreign  ports* 


>t      ^  ^' 


mCHASD 
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BICHARD  WArJTE  <:0X,   Esq.  was  called  in,  and   ex;immed   as 

follows : 

Mr.  JachfmJ  — Toti  trere  iti  the  tjivil  service  cf  the  East-India  Com-    jR.  jf^   r^ 
patiy  upon  Uie  eistabtishntent  at  Bengal f-^I  was»^  '    p* 

How  long  have  you  beea  returned  fronx  thence  ?— Between  three  and 
four  year^. 

Were  you  in  iJie  n-venue  dtepartrtient  at  any  time  ?— I  v^^^ 
How  long  ? — About  ^fourteen  yearsi. 

Were  you  also  in  the  department  called  the  export  warehouse  depKEu*!^ 
Itoent  ? — ^1  was.  . 

Were  you  a  commercial  resfdent  ? — I  way^ 

Wtiere  ? — G€»ld^re>  iii<he'pVMin«e^'Bafdwftlr^' 

,••  III-..  ■• 

How  long  were  you  thctie  ?--^ About  four  yetfrs* 

.  ■  .  '■       .       •■  '        ■ 

Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  l/iriiieh'tiie  East  Indi«- GbttV^ 
pany  provide  themselves  with  piece-goods  ? — i  am  acquainted  with  it. 

Be  so  ^od  at  to  »tate,  howilihesiivestsientt  is  fini;  ^tet^rmfned  on  }^*^ 
By  an  order  of  invest! metit'setit  by  the'CiHiFt  of  Dtreetovs  to  tbe  govern^ 
ment  of  India,  vehn  furwaid  it  to  the  board  dp  trade* 

Does  that  state  the  quantity  of  the  articles  ihfff  ma^  te^oe  ?««f-fIt.>MaMr 

the  articles  and  the  quantities. 

Do  the  government,  in  iiMrwavding  that^  the  board  of  {trade,  merely 
forward  a  transcript  of  the  orders  trom  home,  or  witii  any  directions  of 
their  own?-*-That  wiU  depend  tipon  the  state  ^  :lhe  iliianees  €>f  the 
country  ;.  if  the  goverumecit  have  iunda-for  ailai^er  inveatiaent  than'  tb^ 
Couft  of  Directors  }reqiiire^  they  w^l  alUot  'funds  to  ^ihe  .board  of  tvade 
for  the  provision  of  a  larger  investment.;^  aod.^tbe  board  of  trade  wiU' 

txercibe  their  discration  in  the  allotment  to  the  several  factories. 

*        •  f  •  . 

(    ■ '   ■  ■       ,  ■  " 
•  ■  *     * 

Supposing  lhe~govemmentnot  to.bave:fund&'to:tbe^€9Ltent  of  the  ordert^ 

fcom.  home,  what  steps  do  they  take  then  ?— -A  proportionate  reduction 

will 
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it.  fV.  CoXy    mW  be  made  from  the  order  of  inv^stipoBt  of  (uich  artii^I^  i^.  ave  leas^ 
Esq.'  productive  to  the  Company.  * 

In-  either  of  those  cases  llie  government  would ^xpr^ss  their  pleasure 
to  the  board  of  trade  as  to  the  amount,  and  as  to  the  articles?. -The 
board  of  trade  would  determine  the  articles,  the  government  would  limit 
the  amount. 

Upon  beipg  apprized  of  the  amount,  what  steps  do  the  board  of  trade 
take  next  to  procure  the  articles  ;  what  discretion  do  they  use  as  to  the 
articles  r — ^They  forward  a  copy  of  the  order  of  investment  to  tl)e  several 
factories  at  which  the  goods  are  produced ;  they  reduce  the  artic;|es 
ordered  that  are  least  profitable. 

«  •       .        ■ 

Do  you  mean  that  the  board  forwards  its'  orders  to  ttie  commercial 
residents  at  those  factories  ? — Yes^  to  the  commercial  residents  at  the 
factories. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  such  orders,  what  steps  do  the. commercial  HKi- 
4ents  take  ? — Generally,  iiotify  to  the  weavers  the  order  of  investment ; 
divide  it  among  the  several  subordinate  Cactories  ;  and  require  jtbe  wnea* 
vers  to  attend  on  a  certain  specitic  day  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
fftdyancesy  which  are  made  to  thera^ 

Upon  such  occasions,  when  the  weavers  are  assembled^  do  the  commer* 
cial  residents  apportion  to  them  the  respective  quantit^eis  which  each 
wesaver  should  manufacture  ? — He  is  furnished  with  his  advances  for  his 
specific  number  of  pieces ,  and  an  accou>  t  cumnt  is  given  to  each  weaver^ 
in  which  he  is  debited  for  the  advances  made  to  him^  and  credited  for 
the  deliveries  he  may  make. 

Upon  such  occasions,  how  is  the  price  settled  r— There  arc  standard 
prices^  as  well  as  standard  musters  or  samples.  ,  .  i*  ^    ! 

•  •  ■    .   .        . 

Explain  what  you  mean  by  each  of  thoae  terms  ? — The  ternis  ^that  faMf 
been  usually  paid  ;  the  advances  are  issued  to  them  at  the  established  rab^ 
except  the  weaver^  should  object^  in  consequen<;e  of  the  high  prioe  Of 
grain  or  the  high  price  of  thread.  '  .  ' 

Supposing  the  weavjers  to  express  their  opinion  that  they  ought  to  have 
more^  what  steps  are  token  by  the  commereial  resident  }^^t  '^  bia  duty  to 
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'•   » 


represent  it  totbe  board  of  trade,  with  his  sentiments  ^f  the  necessity  of    i2.,  ^.^  CoXt 
the  measure.  ,     t  j         ^ 

If  an  alteration  takes  place,  does  that  occasion  any  new  or  express 
agreement?— If  the  price  is  altered,  of  course,  the  agreement  varies, 
that  is,  the  goods  furnished  will  be  at  a  higher  price  ;  the  agreement  so 
far  varies. 

In  what  way  would  that  agreement  be  concluded  on,  or  recorded, 
as  between  the  resident  and  the  weaver  ? — By  marking  it  in  his  accouiU 
current,  in  what  is  called  there  a  hatchet,  which  each  man  carries  in  his 
)iand.  * 

Whatever  agreement  may  thus  be  entered  into,  the  weaver,  by  the 
mode  you  have  described,  or  some  other,  has  a  copy  of  that  agreement, 
or  the  subi^ance  of  it  ? — It  appears  in  his  account^  which  he  is  furnished 
with  ffopa  the  factory, 

Is  it  stipulated,  at  the  same  time,  what  are  the  periods  at  which  Ihe 
goods  shall  be  delivered  ? — ^The  number  of  pieces-  which  he  is  to  deliver 
per  month  is  generally  stated  ;  some  articles  of  a  finer  nature,  of  course^ 
require  a  Ippger  period  than  a  month.- 


J  h- 


In  what  proportion  are  the  advances  as  to  periods;  are  thdy  from 

mbpth  to  month,  till  the  delivery  is  compleat^ — It  will  depend  entirely 

.upon  the  nature  of  the  assortment;  the  weaver  receives  advances  for. a 

specific  number  of  piec6s;  in  the  finer  assortments^  he  cannot  compleat 

his  deliveries  within  the  month. 

In  such  cases,  is  he  in  fact  always  working  upon  advance  ? — He  is. 

In  what  way  is  the  manufacture,  superintended  so  as  t9  insure  a  good 
article  to  the  Company  ? — There  are  jxjople  on  the  part  of  the  resident, 
who  go  round  to  sec  what  the  weavers  are  at  their  work,  and  the  quality 
of  the  article  will  be  determined  when  it  is  compred  with  tlie  mustprs; 
the  inducement  to  the  weaver  to  provide  a  good  article,  is  his  receiving  a 
proportionate,  price  ;  they  ^re  divided  into  four  assortments. 

During  the  time  the  manufacture  is  going  on,  are  they  under  any  degree 
of  superintendence,  to  sec  that  they  are  proceeding  with  a  good  and  per- 
ftct  article?— There  are  superintendents  on  tlie  partoftlhi  resident,  to 
see  that  they  are  proceeding,  and  i^  some  instances  they  may  examine  the 

5  X  thread : 
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k.,W\  Cot,     thread  ;  1  do  not  believe  tliat  they  controiil  the  u'eaver  ;  he  is  at1ibJ»fty 
Esq.  t>   purchase  such   thread   as  he  thinks  proper;  he  is  paid  for  his  work. 

a;!werwards  upon  the  sample. 

The  Company  trust  to  the  fact  of  the  good4  tnrnihg  oat  ajjreeabfy 
>  to  the  musters,  or  else  reject  them  r — Each   assortment  is  divided  into 
four    haters,    A,  B,  C,  D,    witli   a    proportionate  reduction   of    price-; 
the  enhancement,  of  price  is  a  stimulus  to  the  Hcaver  to  deliver  a  good^ 
ar.ti<;le.  . 

Arc  they  strictly  examincdj  and  by  whom,  atthfc  time  of  delivery  ?^^ 
They   are   first  examined   by    native  examiners,    and  subsequently   by 
the  resident  himself;  the.  weavers  attending  to  see  that  justice  is  done  • 
to  them. 

They  are  exnmincd  by  native  exam'mers,  with  the  knowfedgc  of  tbe 
weaver,  and  in  his  j)rc?ence  ? — Yes,  by  a  native  on  the  part  of  thefttc^ 
tpry,  and  subsequently. by  tlic  r^sident^ 

Supposing  any  of 'the  articles  turn  out  to  bte  inf(§rior  to  the  muster^ 
what  «tep8  does  the  resident  take  ? — They  will' either  bo  reduced  into  a 
lower  assortment,  or  totally  rejected  ;  and  the  weaver  will  -be  oompelled  ^ 
dv^pose  of  them  upon  the  b.st  terms  he  possibly  can. 

You  mean  that  they  wilt  be  turned  into  a  l6wer  cla^s  r — Yea ;  and  if  iw) 
deteriorated  as  not  to  form  any  of  the  Company**  assortments/  they  will 
be  returned  to  the  weaver,  rejectedT 

If  .unfit  for  cither  of  the  four-  classes  you  have  mentioned  they  will  be 
j^ected? — They  wilti 

How,  in  that  case,  would  you  ^ttlc  as  to  the  advance  qf  meney  r-^He 
must  deliver  another  piece  equal  to  sample. 

Supposing  a  piece  inferior,  in  thfe  judgment  of  the  -exarninerj  to  the 
muster,  would  the  weaver  h^ve  liberty  to  withdraw  it  altogether  and  sell 
it  to  whom  he  could,  or  would  he  be  compelled-to  «inli  it  into  one  of  thjp 
lower  classes  ? — It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  will  go  into  ^ . 
lower  claj^s,  if  it  is^not  equal  to  the  higher. 

How  long,  in  general,  does  an  order  of  this  kind  'take  to  coniblcat, 
betyvieen  tbc^rdcr  andlhe  deUvcry,  as  between  the  ^wwiifrcial^petiaeata, 

for. 


* 
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YoriwtaF^ce,  and  the  way^r? ;  between  the  time  of  giving  the  or^er  and  the 
^^icecution  of  it,  how  long  elajpses?— It  will  dieperid  itfiStirefy  dpon  th^ 
Quality  of  the  goods  provided. 

How  lon^,  generally  speaking,  does.it  take  to  com  pleat  the  whole 
investpierit of  piece-goods? — If  a  lai^e i*^yestmenlt^  near  thiWeen  tnohths 
and  a  half ;  b\it  it  must  be  detertniried  %  the  quantity  (dT  investmrtit 
<^d0red  by  the  Cpurt  pf*  Difectors«    ; 

'Generally  speaking,  can  you  say  how  long  tbey  take?-^Generafly,  I 
think,  about  thirteen  months  and  a  hilf ;  that  is,  until  the  period  whefi 
the  shijjs  are  dispatched^  which  is  in  March  ;  until  within  ai  few  days  of 
the  dispatch  of  the  ships,  goods  are  coming  down  from  the  factories  to  the 
Ciyport  warehouse* 

You  have  said,  that  if  an  article  be  not  good  enoligh  ifbr  the  Cbmpany^i 
investment,  it  is.  rejected  altogether «;  dp  the  Company  allow  any  article 
to  be  admitted  into  theit"  investifn^nt  which  would  fall  oelow  either  of  the 
Classes  you  have  mentioned,  Would  tliey  not  insist  upOn^good  goods  ? — Thfe 
codimeitiai  resident  would  reject  good)$  inferior  to  (he  muster. 

Are  those  musters  consisting:  of  what  is  ca)led  the  best  good's  for  (he 
Company's  sales? — Undoubtedly,  each  of  its  respective  as^orftti'iMit^ 'the 
l^e£t  of  its  class* 


fU 


Is  it  so,  that  they  will  deal  in  none  but  the  best  of  their  class  ?—f  haN^ 
always  understood  it  to  be  the  object  of  the  Company  to  obtain  the  best 
goods  that  can  possibly  be  produced. 

According  to  your  experience,  generally  speaking,  have  they  s^iccec'ded 
in  that  object? — I  believfe  they  have;  I  believe  the  goods  of  pflvat? 
individuals  are  not  equal  to  the  goods  of  the  Compi  ny.  . 

CPuld  an  investment  of  p!ece-goods  be  confiplctecl  in  the  time  that  you 
l>ave  stated,  by  any  other  means  than  ^ucli  previous  arrangement  and 
^cca»ional  advances,  together  with  the  ciTCurnspection  of  the  cottimercial 
establishment r— -I  conceive  wecoul^  not  procure  an  investn^ent  without 
advances ;  goods  msiy  be  purchased  in  the  bazar  at  Calcutta,  but  of  an 
inferior  quality. 

In  your  opinion.  Could  goods  be  procured  of  that  description  pf  qualliy 
jmd  extent  ia  amount,  without  such  n,  couimcrcial^cstablfslimcnj  as  you 

6X2  '     '- .    fcave 
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7?-  1J\  CoTy    have  described,  with  the  advances? — Certainly  not  without  factories  in  thd^ 
Esq.  interior  oF  the  country,  and  advances   made  from  those  factories  to  the 

weavers  residing  in  the  vicinity. 

•  .  •    •  •  . 

Would  you  regard  it  as  al>?ohi'cly  essential  to  procuring  such  invest-* 
mcnts  of  good  goods,  that  those  factories  should  be  superintended  in  some 
wav,  or  controi:!ed,  by  i'uropean  agents  ? — ^  conceive  ttiat  thev  should  bp 
superintended  by  commercial  residents;  the  Company  did  contract  with 
natives,  and- the  deliveries  were,  in  general,  inferior  to  goods  since  pro* 
duced  under  the  present  system. 

Are  the  weavers  in  any  state  of  compulsioa  as  to  serving  the  Company, 
or  arc  they  at  liberty  to  work  for  whom  they  please  ? — ^They  are  at  liberty 
to  refuse  the  advances  ot  the  commercial  resident,  as  wel  appear  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Coiipany^ 

In  point  of  practice,  during  your  experience,  have  the  weavers  been 
at  liberty  to  work  for  whom  they  pleased,  to  refuse  those  advances, 
or  have  they  Jbeen  in  any  state  of  compulsion,  to.  work  for  the  Company  ?— 
1  have  known  weavers  refuse  the  Company's  advances. 

What  has  followed  ? — Of  course  they^  did  not  receive  them. 

Did  any  degree  of  coercion  follow  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  or  was 
any  displeasure  expressed  towards  them  ? — Not  that  i  know  of. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  beheve,  that  under  any  circumstances  of  that 
kind,  any  degree  of  coercion  or  compulsion  has  been  used  towards  them  }- 
— The  government  having  by  their  regulations  left  it  optional  with  .the 
weavers  to  receive  their  advances,  they  cannot,.  I  conceive,  cotjipel  them, 
to  receive  the  advances  should  they  decline  it* 

« 

According  to  your  experience,  those  regulations  have  been  acted  upon  ? 
— Yes,  1  believe  they  are  still  acted  upon  ;  but  I  haVe  not  been  in  the- 
commercial  department  for  many  years. 

To   the  best  of  your  experience^  ahd  from   your  Icnowledge  irt  the* 
higher  departments  you  have  since  filled,  have  you  any  reason  to  beJfCve 
that  that  degree   of  freedom   has  been  exercised- towards  tlie  woaviers  ?-^ 
Jl  believe  tlie  weavers  are  in  a  state  of  freedom. 

l»  not  this  mode  of  advancing  to  tiie  weavers  a  very  ancient* and  uni- 
form 


« 
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India  Company ;  1  have  seen  samples  dated  in  the  year  1758  or  1759,  Esq-i 

factory  musters. 

So  fill*  froih^ompdffeion  being  evcif  necessary,  ts  it  not  a  flubject  of 
desire  and  emulation  among  the  weavers  to  supply  the  Company  ?-r"They.- 
are  desirous,  in  general,  of  being  employed  by  the  Company. 

f  *    •  .J 

Do  they  seek  the  Company^s  employment  r-^^-Generallj^  they  do^ 

State  why  yow  think  tiiey  |)refer  the  Company's  employment? — Thie 
commercial    resident  may  advance  to  the  zemindars  the  hmd  revenue* 
which  they  maybe  indebted  to  him,  or  even  liquidate  any  of  their  debts* 
tjo  prevent  fheir  beings  dited  for  tbeni  ifi  a  court  oP  justice  ;  of  course  he 
will  exercise  his  own  discretion,  and  will  only  advahce  to  such  wearers*  at^ 
are  of  good  character. 


> . 


Does  the  regularity  and  certainty  of  employ  and  payment  induce  the 
weavers  to  be  ver}'  anxious  to  sel-ve  the  Compai^y  ?- — It  certainly  does. 

The  weavers  are  many  of  them,  or  very  generally,  cultivators  pf  the- 
land ;  are  they  not  ? — They  are.  '' 

Does  the  nature  of  the  Company's  employment  the  bietter  enable  thenf - 
to  pay  their  rents  for  their  lands  ?i—l  conceive  it  does.  ,     • 

Are  not  the  commercial  residents  always  ready  to  include  in  their  ad'*' 
ranees,  or  furnish  them  w)4f6  the  m^ans  of  discharging  their  rent>^^^ 
They  generally  do.  '       i      .  - 

Do  they  m>t  income  way  undertake  to  the  collectors  for  them,  either 
by  passipg^  it  to  me  credit  of  their  account,  or  in  some  othet  way  ?— They 
do ;  tfic  resident ^11  c3Cercise  bis  discr^tifon,  of  course.  • 

It  is  what^  in  point  of 'fact,  freqijently  happens,  that  "^tb^eemrttoe^cial? 
resident  advances  the  weavers  the  means  of  paying  Uieir  rent,  or  that  the  ' 
collector,  will,  take  the  undertaking  of  the  resident,  and  pass  it  to  the^" 
credit  of  the  weaver?^  No,  n6t'  in  that  way*  <he  spccrfie  adrainei!  in  t 
mortey-must  be  made  to  the^  wtfeaver,  Itecause  he  will  be  debited  ifor  it. 

Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  rent  that  the  advance  is  made  ?-—  - 

When  . 


?*" 
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it.  W.  Cox^     When  speciBcally  I0<)iiifod'ibr  tliat.purposei  advaiice^.^itre  gcos^);  |xMb« 
£gq,  for  the  goods. 

When  specifically  asked  f6r  for  that  purpose,  the  resident  doesadvtace 

iheiti  money  to  pfeiytheir  rent?— Sometimes  he doe6so»  buttery: iiiili-' 
vidual  win  exercise  his  own  discretion. 

If  such  an  arrangement  of  investment  as  you  have  described  were  to 
be  suspended  or  withdrawn  for  a  period,  what  would  be  the  conaequeo^t 
would  the  weavers  disperse  ? — ^They  would  not  quit  their  habitations,  but 
tliey  would  work  for  bazar  sales,  and. certainly  ^ndeavourto  seek^ eiqpl»y^ 
ment  from  others. 

Would  it  be  difficult  or  not  for  the  Company  to  resume  such  o  system^ 
if  it  were  abandoned  for  a  period?— -After  the  weaverb  had  obtained  em- 
ployment with  other  individuals,  it  would  be  diffici|lt  for  the  commercial 
residents  to  collect  the  same  number. 

Would  it  be  a  difficult  thing  toTenew  the  samcsystem,  if  it  were  aban* 
doped  for  any  particular  period  ? — It  would  be  difficult,  I  should  imagine^ 
to  re*establish  it  to  the  same  extent. 


♦ 


t* 


If  it  were  an  object  for  the  Eatt  India  Company  to  remit  the  revenue  of 
India  by  bills  of  exchange  from  individual^,  instead  of  thus  remitting 
them  through  the  medium  of  merchtindize  and  manufactures,  do  you  ap- 
prehend that  that  mode  and  system  co^ld  be  easily  or  safely  carried  into 
execution  ? — ^The  governments  in  India  mieht  probably  obtain  ome  biils; 
but  as  the  necessity  of  their  obtaining  bills  would  be  kaown  to  the  mer- 
chants, they  would  not  obtain  them^  in  all  probability^  upon  very  favoitt'- 
.ftblp  terips. 

©o  you  th'nk  that  such  a  mode  would  be  safe  to  the  Company,  or  one 
ithat  they  could  con>istent4y  and  uniformly relv  upon,  to  ibe  extent  of  y^tiit^ 
ting  the  revenues  ? — It  must  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  private  trade 
Between  this  cou.itry  and  India ;  I  should  think  the  remittance  by  invest* 
ments  is  most  secure  for  the  Company^ 

Do  you  think  that  such  a  mode  of  remittance  (by  bills  of  exchange)  is 
,one  that  the  Company  could  consistently  rely  upon^  as  ihc  yicans  of  the 

annual 
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innoal  remittance  of  their  surplus  revenue  from  India  ?^— It  will  depend      M.  IF.  Cnx, 
*^;K)nth^dmoanrof'the>8urplusi«y«tfiue  tfrbdirtmiltp44         :m  ..  i,  trftU^     ^    :>E5q. 

Supposing  it  happened^  generally  speafcinrg*,  to  be  about  the  amoumt 
whicH  the  fnfe*;tments  from  India  harte  beeomttain  yo(ur  i>b6C^v^ti09^nd 
experience  ?«^X should  tbei^thiak  it advisableto  proceed  in  iht  ^est^liibfd 

.mode*  *  ' ■  ■  1     i     . -•  .-''>•/•   :  ^,i'i'. 

Favour  the  Committee  with  your  reasons  why  you  think  it.wcfuldbe 
belter  to  persevere  in  fbe  present  estaWbhed'mode  ^^^—Blcausc. the  Com- 
pany have  factories  efttabhshed  throughout  the  several  di&tricts;  the  quati- 
ties  of  the  goods  are  of  tho .  best,  and  theyv  are  enabled  tq  obtain  them 
through  the  medium  of  their  own  servants,  while,  in  the  mode  proposed, 
they,  niubt  have  recourse  to  private  individuals. 


Do  you  not  think  their  known  necessity  for  obtaining  so  large.an  an>punt 
in  bHls  of  exchange,  a«  their  investments  have  generaHy  amounted  to, 
would  occasion  a  combination  among  individuals^ so  as  very  materia)!/ 
to  rai>e  the  price  of  those  biils  of  exchange  ? — In  all  probability  it 
wpuid..  ^ 

Is  that  your  opinion,  as  a  gentleman  who  has  resided'  so  )ong  in  Indfa, 
and  seen  so  much?: — ^The  wants  of  the  Company  being  known,  the  ex- 
change would,  of  course,  be  unfavourable  to  the  Company. 

Would  not  the  Gompany>  under  such  circumstances,  be  almost  wtiolly 
]»  the  hands  of  such  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  remittance,  supposing 
them  ta  have  given  up  ih^  usual  mode,  and  to  have  adopted  that } — 1  know 
of  no  other  mode,  except  the  remittance  of  bullion,  which  certainly  is  otot 
advisable,  as  India  does  not  produce  the  precious  metals. 

If  the  Company  thea  should  be  disappointed  in  the  means  of  remitting 
the  surplus  revenues  of  India,  through  the  medium  of  bills  of  exchange, 
^fter  having  beiqii  led  to  rely  upoi>  such  a  system,  would  it  not,  at  all 
events,  defeat  the  remittance  home  for  that  year  at  least,  it  being  then  teo 
late  to  resort  to  the  former  mode  of  remitting  by  means  of  investment  ?— 
If  at  the  period  at  which  the  ships  usually, sail,  biils  could  not  be  obtained, 
the  investmcat  could  not  then  be  sent. 

It alvyay^  requiring,  a  period  of  twelve  or  thirteen  months  previous  ar- 
rangement ? — It  requiring  the  period  of  some  months,  that  will  depend 
iipon  the  nature  of  the  investment. 

Supposing 
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JR.  W.  Cox         SOppwingth^m  to^liave  relied  upon  bills  of  exchange^  and  to-be  disap. 
Esq.  pointed,  would  it  nrtUe. a  ni^tter. of  gre^t  difficulty  .and  probable  JCTglh 

of  time,  before  they  could  re  establish  their  former  mode  of  remitting  the 
surplusrevenuesof  .India  by  means  of  investments,  supposing  their  factory 
system  to  have  been  abandoned,  in  confidence  of  succeeding  in  the  new 
system,  and  remitting  by  bills  of  exchange  ? — In  the  event  of  their  factories 
having  been  disposed  ot  to  private  individuals,  it  would  certainly  .be  very 
difficult  to  re-establish  the  investment  in  the  ensuing  year. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  if  that  whole  arrangement  you 
have  been  describing,  of  transmitting  the  orders,  of  the  occupation  oi 
commercial  residents*  previous  advances  from  month  to  month,  and  all 
those  particulars  iji^.t  have  bec^n  described  as  necessary.to  obtain  an  iavest- 
ment  were  abandoned,  copld  jt.be  resorted  to  again  as  effectually  as  it. is 
now,  in  the  course  uf  a  few  months? — No,  it  could  not. 

Would  it  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  delay? — That  is  more  than 
I  can  speak  to  ;   1  inuiiiine  it  would. 

"Is  sugar  an  article  that  is  raised  in  any  great  degree  in  the  parts  of  Ben* 
gal  with  which  you  are  acxiuaiiued  ? — It  is  raised  in  Bengal,  in  Behar,  and 
in  Benares  generally  ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  produced  in  the  countries 
ceded  and  conquered,  during  the  government  of  Lord  Wclleslcy,  in  KohiU 

cund  and  in  tiic  Duoab, 

Is  it  an  article  tli.t  is* or  might  be  cultivated  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent,  as  to  quantity  ?  — Jn  Rohilcund  it  may  be  produced  to  a  veiy  great 
amount;,  part  of  the  Dooab  is  in  an  uncultivated  state,  but  may  be  applied 

to' the  cultivation  of  sugar. 

Mght  it  not    be  thus  culrivated  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  ? I 

imagne  the  cultivation,  might  be  considerably  extended. 

■ 

Is  it  already  so  great  as  to  be  a  very  cheap    article  in  India  ?-^It 

is  cheap. 

lias  it  not  been  so  che^p  and  common  within  your  knowledge  tind  bb- 
servarion,  as  to  be,  in  fact,  used  for  building  in  some  degree  as  a  cement? 
—  In  cement,  and  in  the  terraces  with  which  the  roofs  arc  covered  in  India 
n>olasses  always  form  an  ingredient;  it  is  considered  as  essential  to  the 
durability  of  the  cen.CBt*  •  .   ^'"  - 
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A  substitute  for  the  finest  British   mcntar? — ^It  is  mixed  with  lime    -^'  ^  ^^* 
todsand*  Esq. 

(Examined  by  the  Committee.) 

At  the  prices  paid  for  cotton  piece-goods  in  Bengal  at  the  period  of  your 
leaving  that  country^  do  you  conceive  that  a  profit  resulted  from  the  sale 
of  them  in  this  country  ? — I  understand  individuals  lost  by  remittance  in 
piece-goods* 

Do  you  know  whether  the  Company's  investments  at  that  period  were 
to  the  usual  amount,  or  were  they  diminished  in  consequence  of  any  fall 
in  the  price  of  piece-goods  in  this  country  ?  —I  believe  the  investment  was 
diminished  in  consequence  of  the  war,  and  perhaps  from  the  order  of 
investment  being  reduced  at  home ;  but  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  to 
that  point. 

What  is  the  penalty  for  non-performance  of  the  contracts  for  cloths, 
on  the  part  of  the  weavers  ? — A  peon  may  be  placed  over  him  to 
quicken  his  deliveries ;  and  he  is  liable  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  courts  of 
justice. 

Can  you  state  th^  amount  of  the  fine  to  which  he  is  liable  for  non-per- 
formance of  his  pcmtract  ? — It  is  in  the  commercial  regulations ;  I  do  not 
recollect  it. 

Are  the  weavers,  generally  ^'eaking,  men  of  property,  or  are  they  other- 
wise  ? — Very  few  are  men  of  property. 

In  the  event  of  a  fine  being  imposed,  how  is  it  recovered  ? — By  process 
in  the  adawlut ;  I  believe,  in  the  regulations  a  process  is  allowed  in  the 
court ;  but  I  think  it  very  injudicious  to  sue  in  a  court  a  weaver  who  is  in 
a  state  of  poverty. 

In  that  case,  what  measures  are  taken  for  the  recovery  of  the  fine  ? 
«— I  believe  a  fine  cannot  be  imposed  without  having  recourse  to  a 
court. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand*  that  many  cases  occur  in  which  the 
contracts  are  not  fulfilled,  and  no  fines  are  imposed  f — Such,  I  believe, 
is  the  case  ;  what  I  mean  iS|  that  the  goods  are  not  delivered  within  the 
time  specified. 

5,Y  You 
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Yuu  have  mentioned,  that  in  this  case  peons  arc  placed  over  the  weavers 
t!J  fiuickcn  ilieir  deliveries ;  in  what  manner  is  that  etTectcd  ? — By  placing 
a  pf  on  at  the  houses  of  the  defanhers,  who  will  receive  subsistence  monc)^ 
at  the  rate  of  one  anna  per  day  from  the  defaulting  weaver. 

What  are  the  usual  earnings  of  the  weaver  per  diem  ? — I  cannot 
state  wliat  profit  he  derives  from  the  cloth  ;  it  will  depend  upon  the  price 
of  thread. 

Can  you  form  no  opinion  what  their  daily  or  monthly  profits  may  he  ? — 
I  shou  d  sup^Kisc  from  three  lo  live  rupees  per  month;  it  will  dcpeitd 
greatly  upon  the  quality  of  the  cloth  manufactured. 

Is  not  an  anna  per  day  nearly  two  rupees  per  month  ?^Certainly. 

How  is  this  anna  per  day  recovered  from  the  weaver  ? — He  pays  it  to  tbb 
peon  placed  over  him;  (hispracEice  was  authorized  by  the  regulations;  I 
am  not  certain  that  it  now  exists. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  earnings  of  the  weaver  are  sufficient  to  eoabls 
him  to  support  liimself  and  family,  and  to  pay  this  anna  per  day,  to  \fe  paid 
to  the  peon  placed  over  him  to  quicken  his  dchvcries  i — He  may  avoid  it 
by  a  punctual  delivery. 

Are  his  earnings  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  support  his  family,  and  to 
pay  the  anna  per  day,  without  getting  into  debt  ? — Not  if  ihe  peon  is  to 
remain  over  him  for  any  length  of  time ;  I  conceire  it  to  be  rather  a  re- 
gulation to  be  held  out  in  terrorem  than  to  be  acted  upon. 

Is  it  not  very  usual  to  act  upon  this  regulation  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that 
fact ;  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  had  recourse  to  it  myself;  I  was  a  cotnmer- 
cial  resident  four  years. 

Is  not  two  rupees  a  month  to  be  considered  rather  a  heavy  penalty  for 
the  breach  of  an  engagement,  which  only  produces  a  man  froilk'  tlfree 
to  iive  ? — I  think  it  is^  but  he  is  aware  of  it  when  he  eotera  iup  the 

engagement. 

Be  S3  good  as  to  describe  to  the  Committee  what  the  usual  occupation 
of  those  persons  called  peons  is  ? — ^They  go  round  to  the  hooics  of  tliB 
wejvers  to  see  that  they  are  employed  at  iTieir  kwau.  *    '* 
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Is  that  the  only  purpose  for  which  they  arc  etnployed  ? — To  desire  them    R*  fV.  Cox, 
to  attend  at  the  factory  with  the  cloths  they  have  completed,  and  to  attend  E^q^. 

to  the  receipt  of  advances. 

How  are  those  peons  armed  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  arc  armed  at 
all ;  the  peons  in  Bengal  I  refer  to. 

Is  it  not  usual  for  them  to  carry  a  rattan  in  their  hand  ?— A  rattan  or 
stick  they  generally  have,  I  believe. 

Are  they  ever  known  to  make  osc  of  it  ?~Possibly  they  may  ;  instapeei 
of  affrays  have  occurred. 

State  what  affrays  you  refer  to  ? — Between  the  peons  and  the  weavers. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  the  weaver  is  ever  quickened  in  his  labour 
by  the  rattan  being  applied  to  him  ? — It  is  possible  that  a  peon  may  ap- 
ply it. 

Have  the  peons  any  instructions  so  to  apply  jt  ?— It  is  not  sanctioned 
by  the  regulations ;  certainly  cases  of  that  kind  described  have  occurred, 
and  been  complained  of  in  the  adawlut. 

Is  it  usual  for  the  private  merchants  to  place  those  peons  over  the 
weavers? — I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  knowledge;  probably  they  have 
peons ;  I  rather  think  they  have. 

In  the  event  of  a  complaint  being  made  by  the  weavers  of  having  peont- 
so  placed  over  them  by  the  private  merchants,  would  not  the  peons  be, re- 
moved ? — ^They  would,  if  it  was  not  authorized  by  the  regulations. 

Would  the  peons  placed  by  the  commercial  residents  of  the  Company, 
be  removed  upon  a  similar  complaint  being  made  to  the  judge  ?-^I  be- 
lieve, by  the  regulations,  the  commercial  residents  are  authorized  to  place 
them. 

Is  there  any  such  regulation,  authorizing  private  merchants  to  place 
peons  over  the  weavers  ? — 1  am  not  aware  of  any. 

Is  the  commercial  resident  empowered  to  place  a  peon  over  the  weaver, 
for  any  other  purpose  than  his  receiving  the  anna  per  day,  in  case  of  a  xion- 
compliance  with  his  contract  ?— 'Not  that  I  am  aware  of* 

5  Ya 
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IL  W.  Cox,         Is  he  not  placed  there  to  quicken  the  deli verics  ?— Yes ;  peons  ^  are 
Esq.  placed  to  quicken  the  deliveries. 

Are  not  his  instructions  to  quicken  the  deliveries,  by  demanding  an 
anna  a  day  in  consequence  of  the  non-compliance  with  the  contract ;  is  he 
authorized  to  quicken  the  delivery  in  ^ny  other  mode  than  by  demanding 
the  anna  a  day,  in  case  of  a  non-compliance  with  the  contract  ?-rNo,he  is 
not. 

Are  his  instructions  solely  to  wait  upon  the  weaver,  and  to  demand  an 
anna  per  day  of  him  until  he  fulfils  his  contract  ?— I  know  of  no  other. 

Where  does  the  peon  take  his  post,  in  the  inside  or  the  outside  of  the 
house  ? — I  cannot  state. 

If  the  peon  was  to  use  any  violence  towards  the  weaver,  would  he  Hot 
be  subject  to  be  puufshed  ^  might  not  the  weaver  complain  to  the  magis* 
trate  ?— Certainly. 

Is  it  a  very  usual  thing  for  a  weaver  to  complain  of  a  peon,  or  of  any 
servant  of  the  Honourable  Company,  to  the  judge  ? — I  believe  frequent 
instances  have  occurred. 

.  How  is  the  weaver  compelled  to  pay  this  anna  per  day,  when  he  re- 
fuses to  do  it  upon  a. simple  demand  ? — ^The  practice  of  piacinj^  peons  has 
been  so  general  in  the  country,  that  I  believe  few  instances  ot  refusing  to 
pay  it  occur;  it  has  been  a  prevalent  practice  in  India,  under  the  native 
governments,  to  place  peons. 

When  refusal  does  occur  how  is  the  fine  enforced  ?— I  do  not  know  the 
process ;  probably  the  peon  may  take  it. 

Would  he  take  it  by  force,  or  by  inflicting  any  punishment  upon  him  -, 
or  how  otherwise  ? — He  would  require  a  delivery  of  it. 

Supposing  the  weaver  to  refuse,  what  is  the  practice  of  enforcing  it  ?— 
I  suppose  he  might  lay  hold  of  some  brass  utensil,  which  he  would  detain 
until  the  amount  was  paid  him. 

What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  weavers  with  whom  you  were 
much  acquainted,  in  respect  of  pecuniary  circumstances  ?— ^Senerally^  not 
opulent^ 

Are 
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Are  they  tK>t,  from  habit,  like  all  the  other  natives  of  India,  very  sU|i-    S.  W.  Cox, 
missive  to  persons  in  authority  ? — In  general  they  are.  Esq. 

Are  they  not  also,  generally  speaking,  very  patient  of  wrong  ?— They 
generally  are  j  there  are,  however,  instances  occur  of  their  complaining. ' 

Can  you  state  the  number  of  weavers  in  the  factory  subject  to  yoiif  atl-^ 
thority  r — ^I  should  suppose  about  fifteen  hundred,  the  heads  of  families,' 
not  including  their  children  and  connexions,  who  work  with  them. 

Ai«  they  not,  generally  speaking,  unable,  from  the  low  state  of  their 
pecuniary  circumstances,  to  provide  investments  or  quantities  of  goods, 
without  receiving"  advances  eitner  from  the  Company  or  an  individual  r-— 
They  generally  are,  I  believe. 

You  are  understood  to  have  stated  in  a  former  part  0f  3rotir  examination, 
that  it  occupied  about  thirteen  months  to  complete  an  investment ;  under^ 
these  circumstances,  is  it  not  usual  to  make  advances  to  the  weavers  for  k 
second  investment,  before  the  first  is  completed  ? — Advances  are  made  for 
a  specific  number  of  pieces ;  on  the  delivery  of  one  or  two  pieces,  a  fiir* 
ther  advance  is  made ;  for  instance,  supposing  five  pieces  are  advanced 
for,  on  the  delivery  of  two,  the  weaver  can  obtain  an  advance  for  three  6r 
more. 

Whilst  the  weavers  are  uader  those  advances  from  the  Company,  ate! 
they  not  compelled  by  the  regulations  to  work  for  the  Company  alohei  and' 
precluded  from  employ  in  the  service  of  private  merchants  or  individuals? 
— I  cannot  speak  positively  to  that. 

Cannot  you  recollect  whether  this  regulation  was  in  force  during  ihc 
period  you  officiated  as  commercial  resident  in  Bengal?— I  believe  it  may 
have  been  ;  it  is  the  practice  among  the  weavers  to  take  advs^nces  frpp 
several  individuals  ;  the  larger  the  advance  they  can  receive,  the  more  id- 
vantageous  it  is  to  them,  in  a  country  where  the  interest  of  money  is  high  ; 
and  it  will  enable  him  to  lay  up  a  quantity  of  grain  at  the  harvest. 

Is  not  this  receipt  from  a  private  merchant,  whilst  the  weaver  is  unde^ 
advance  from  the.Company,  a  clandestine  or  illegal  transaction;  and  caik 
he  not  be  forced  to  work  for  the  Company  and  the  Company  alone,  ^f^r 
having  received  such  advance  ?— Certainly,  if  the  receipt  of  thb  private 
advances  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  regulations ;  that  is  a  question  X  cannot 
speak  to  3  I  crust  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  the  regulation^  j 

Ihere 


r 

/ 


'// 
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Cox,      there  are  various  regulations,  some  of  which  have  been  enacted  since  I 
q.  left  the  commercial  department. 

You  are  understood  to  have  stated,  that  if  the  weavers  were  to  lose"  the 
Company's  employment  for  any  length  of  time,  it  might  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  collect  them  again ;  under  this  view  of  the  case,  is  it  not  consider- 
ed a  desirable  object  by  commercial  residents,  generally,  to  keep  them  is 
much  as  possible  in  the  Company's  employ? — Certainly,  for  the  purp6Be' 
of  providing  the  investment. 

When  the  Company  provide  no  investment  from  a  particular  facfoiy, 
is  it  not  usual,  under  those  circumstances,  for  the  commercial  resident  to' 
be  authorized  to  employ  the  weavers  on  his  own  account  ? — He  is. 

When  the  weavers  are  thus  employed  by  the  commercial  resident, 
are  they  not  considered  to  be  as  exclusively  his  servants,  as  they  were 
before  when  in  the  employ  of  the  Company  ?— They  are  equally  under  en- 
gagements. 

Supposing  the  Company  to  withdraw  their  investment  from  a  particular 
factory,  and  that  private  merchants  did  not  enter  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  goods  for  exportation,  would  the  internal  demand  or  the 
country  for  the  goods  manufactured  by  the  weavers,  be  sufficient  to  give* 
tliem  employment,  or  would  they  in  such  case  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  dis- 
tress ? — I  conceive  the  demand  of  the  country  would  not  be  sufficient,  and 
that  they  would  resort  to  agriculture. 


•  •  1 


Do  you  conceive  this  to  be  owing  to  the  general  state  of  poverty  in  the 
country  ? — A  large  export  trade  having  existed  for  a  long  time  in  Bengal^ 
if  that  is  suppressed,  it  would  be  felt  in  the  same  manner  as  the*hon« 
export  trade  from  this  country  is  in  its  staple  manufactures  of  iron  and 
woollen. 

As  far  as  you  have  observed  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  generally,  in 
Burdwan,  are  they  better  ofFin  point  of  circumstances  than  you  hare  al- 
ready described  the  weavers  to  be  ? — The  peasantry  of  Burdwan  are  pecu- 
liarly  opulent. 

Notwithstanding  this  opulence  described  by  you,  is  the  Committee  to 
understand  from  your  former  answer,  that  there  would  still  be  no  demand 
to  give  sufficient  employment  to  the  weavers,  in  tfie  eveht'of  thfe  fadtorj 
being  given  up  by  tne  Company  ?-^In  the  event  of  the  factory  being  given 

-up 
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up  ty  the  factor,  the  private  merchants,  I  apprehend,  would  resort  there,  Jl,  W:^  jC^x, 

and  manufacture  the  goods  of  the  district^  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  '     ^so. 

to  Calcutta*    ;  •  -        .^ 


Be  good  enough  to  describe  what  you  mean  by  the  opulenceof  the  pea- 
santry ;  what  you  call  an  opuknt  peasant  ? — ^They  are  better  cjothed  and 
fed  than  in  many  other  districts. 

What  do  you  suppose  to  be  the  amount  of  their  gams  daHy,  monthly  or 
yearly  ? — ^That  must  depend  upon  the  price  of  grain. 

\  • 

To  what  does  it  amount  in  the  mon^  of  the  country  ?-^When  I  men- 
tioned the  peasantry,  I  ought  to  have  included  the  smaller  land-holderb*,  the 

.petty  Talookdars. 

...  •  .  ■     .  .  ■     ,  .      ,.     . 

■  'It-       ^    .     .    ■  . 

Can  you  state  the  amount  of  a  peasant's  gains  in  Burdwan  per  month  ? 
—I  cannot  specifically. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  exceed  three  rupees  a  month  ? — I  should  think  it 
may,  in  some  cases. 

Generally  ? — ^Probably  it  may  in  Burdwati. 

Much  ? — From  four  to  five  perhaps  ;  but  I  cannot  state  how  much  ac- 
curately. 

Do  the  weavers  prefer  being  employed  by  the  Company  or  by  ihdlvi- 
duals  ? — In  general,  I  believe,  they  prefer  being  employed  by  the  Com- 
pany^  in  consequence  of  the  large  advances  they  receive  from  them* 

Does  each  weaver  agree  to  execute  all  the  diflferent  description  of  piece- 
goods  which  you  class  under  A^  B,  C,  and  D^  or  does  each  weaver  execute 
a  different  description  of  goods^  as  they  are  required? — ^The  advance  is 
generally  made  upon  the  letter  B^  and  according  to  <|ie  (JuaUty  of  ttbe  de- 
livery will  be  the  proceeds 

'         •  j' 

Does  the  weaver  agree  to  execute  a  -  portion  of  each  of  the  difierent 
classes  under  A,  B,  C,  and  D? — No,  he  does  not ;  he  cannot ;  he  cannot 
obtain  the  thread  for  any  particular  letter ;  and  after  be  has  obtained  the 
thready  it  takes  some  time  to  sort  it. 

Supposing  12  or  13  months  to  be  the  time  required  for  the  weaver  to 

execute 
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Jt*  W,  CoXt  execute  tbeorden  from  the  tesident,  in  what  praportiMU.  tni)  atv^t 
Esq.  periods, -«roial(f  the  tdranee  be  made  to  the  weaver? — ^Thirteen  nonUiitl 

^1  y  '  stated  u  the  time  necessary  to  complete  the  order  of  investment jjn 
geqeral,  a  month  or  six  weeks  is  sufficient  to  complete  his  pieco ;  hot  the 
time  will  depend  iipon  the  quality  of  goods  j  a  fine  piece,  Mchasitna- 
nuftctnred  at  Dacca,  will  requirefive  or  six  DKMiIha  to  e 


Supposing  a  piece  of  got>dfl  to  require  six  months  to  execute  it,  in  yi\tkt 
period  will  the  advance  be  made  ?—  He  will  receive,  within  two  or  ^ree 
rupees,  the  whole  amoant  of  the  price ;  or  two  piecet  «re  genevally  sent, 
because  he  sorts  the  thread  into  two  qualitiet,  one  for  the  A,  uid  another 
for  the  B, 

fa  the  price  of  rice  lower  in  Bnrdwan  than  in  other  parts  of  ■  India  }-^~ 
I  am  not  aware  of  thftt ;  but  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcntta,  moA  iti'prb- 
duce  is  sold  to  much  advantage  in  consequence  of  that. 

[The  ViUMst  mtUrew. 

[TfaefbllowingPaper  was  delivered  in,  and  i«dt]'    -;';'.'' 

«'  A.  D.  1793.    REGULATION  XXXI. 

*■  A  ^yXi\3l.\T\OT:i/ar  re~ena(tipg,with  Moi^leatioM  ttd'Jmeitimnikflhe 

'     "  KuUi  panrd  mike  2Zd  July  "llVl,  and  takx^iiMtOl^tffr'ik^eandiict 

"  of  the  Commercial  HtsidenU  and  Agentw,  mnd' aH  ParAi'^fUj^Qr 

"  roncef^ed  m  iMePrvcition  ^  the  Cempm^t  Iinettmda.-r-Piak4  ok  f^e 

«  lUa/.Ma«n93;  e»rrrspattdingvaMtheSittBtfUat\,900BitlilfM'lErs; 

,    •<  the  eM  Bjfvuk  1,200  l-'uuay:  the  9I«/  Bjfiaak  1,800 /fWl^i'l!!^  CM 

.    "  ^tak  IfiiQ  Sumbttt;  andVie  \9th  Ramxaah  I.Mt  ^erttf.  -'  ^    '  „ 

'f  THE  nature  and  extent oiT the  < 
**  mnia  it  neceiuiry  that  rules  Aook 
,"  JTiiuturefi,  ur  oilier  pt:rions  in  their 
"  »nc«d  to  tbem,  or  diwosing  oTtue 
'"  and  For  enmrin^^e.dairery  ortbe 
"  No  iiri^-feu9ilcd  objfctloii  caa  ti: 
"  turcrs,  or  o^bvi  to  whom  theJF  qu; 
'*  caublikh  1l  as  a  fundamental  pnncip 
*'  to  work  Tor  tlic  Company,  and  that 
'"  shall  aJffayt  be  at  Itbcrty  lo  reliDt 


**  tttB  nik»  ■ooptad  fw  ibe.BborsiAwtioM^pnr 
■'  wrricnt  toth«print»!noiriof'tlw  officeM  ■ni 


puiVfliMiW 


iptsysd'io  ttia' ,__ „ 

■adtbeorrioiHceof 


lUandMb- 


feMfdilqraMkMt  sod 
■  aai  tjBii  Ae  tfaei 


•  print* 
■  the  Inratncot^  to  fhe,  itguiy.ef  tho 

*  the  interMaof  the  Ceaputr*  both 

*  ralenoftlKcowiry,    M'ummBmtSaKtM^moim-mti 

*  ibiuM,  Kod  of 'MMiriig  JBMiaa]t»'tha"MBa^M«Bi«i 
<  dealingB  wUb  tbe  CboipMjt  iba  GovorMw  Geomdin  Ccwni^  hu  ^deter< 

*  mined,  tlwt  the  rata  to  which  pandm  emufiog  tofvroiib  goodi  fdr  the 
'  Cenfiuy'*  InveMflMot  Bay  be  mbjdotedf  ■hall  b»  hUni^^enm 'frith  tha 

*  lawiand  rq{^iioi»  Air  toe  intarml  gowroowot cf  iba eoainry,  ■)>d  that 


**  dM  affic«m-eaiph>y«d  in  tba  Jnaaediate'wipeiiu^Ddeate  ■ef  tba^Nviaitm  of 
*^  t^wInnMnent*  swiw  liabk.ta'.lie  iMdfbraaj' dariatiota.  froM  thoea 
*'  ralea  in  the  courts  of  judicUore,  that  every  penon  who  OMiy  daeni  binuelf 
"  aggrioved  by  tbeir  omcial  acts,  whether  origioMing:  with  theoudTes,  or 
**  dooe  in  cooaeqneqce  of  orden  from  the  saperior  aatoorities^  ma/  be  able 
*'  to  obtain  fadMM  with  tbaisBMefiMality  aaforawiwjttry  racawadftottany 
'*  ,ii|div(diut.  'Tha'fcllowiiig  Eitlss,  beii^.  the  Ralei  paseedby  thsG^raraor* 
*'  Geotrat  in  Couooil  dd  the  SSd  July  1787,  and  wibieqjieot  dates,  with 
**  ow)di6c»tioiw  and  amandiaeDti,  adapted  to  tfaa'prtDoiplesab6nalaHd;luf« 
*'  beenaocordii^ly  eaaetedi 

*  II;  WaavM*  not  inJahted,  nor  nnder  engagemeDts  to  the  CompaBy, 
**  shall  net  be  compelled  to  enter  into  their  employ  i  and  weaTeri  indWKad, 
"  or  under  engagemaots  to  tha  Corapaay,  on  duly  discharging  such  debts  or 


'*  III.  Pint.  Weavers  who  may  engage  fer' the  provisioo  of  any  part  of 
**.  the  Coapaoy*s  hnestoiant,  are  to  cootideir  themselvas  as  ansafeiitt  under 
»  tbefotloinDgBnlaiMdOaodkim.     <         ,  -»-»-» 

fid,' AO  ei^ascmants  with  treavers,  ara  to  be  made  in  writing,  attested 
i>  cradiUe  witnesses.    One  copy  of  tha  writiag  is  to  ramaio 


*  byat-laisttwo 

*,with  tha  coauDsroial  resident  or  his  offions^  and  the  r 


■g  copy  with 

-  the  other  pK^  to  the  eog^ieawot. 
" .  2%rdL,  Wcavers.QDder  eogageaoents  to  the  Compaayi  and  who  may  not 

"  Wtcod  ta  take  furtbor  advances,  shall  give  at  laatt  a  A)Cttigbt*s  ootice  of 

"  their  iaiaqtion. 
'*  /tatrci,  Wniven  indebted  to  dm  Oompany,  who  have  received  ad- 

'^  vances  from  itmrn,  or  coom  wider  engagements  ta  tbam,  shall,  in  dia- 
ih  debt,  advaoees,  or  cagageowDtSt  deltvar  cloAsi^  aecoidiuf 
%,  They  ihalt  oo  aa  aacomit  give  to  aiur  other  panon  pc 
ever,  Eunyeae  or  Native,  ehbor  tha  Uoii-  dr  Iba  Vfadoce 
h((CamBany  I,  awl  if  they  bavp  not  MflBed  ttair  bagifementa 
ilagmadLoh,  thwshaU  wit  work  inr  1—  bmubmiibH,  wir 
e^.HDtilthaaacaMimiabrwioamalsMd.  .'■ 
eftM7VW|W»stodaliw,  by  thattiaakied  pariodi,  ^ 
hichV*iy  h— a  wnnrty  ihrw— aid]^  rwJitMrJgiM  ho 
Am  oMai'wKHi  Q^^'it  asMr  ts  ifHueta  faif.  dwaliies, 
(tolpmB^^tlM  (woMBktiiMiin  dm  laUigr  part  cfdattia 

5Z  -  SitA 


tfM  fMomsB  o^ivmsKiiS^iMi  ^fMfe 


r. 


/•' 


f^iJ^h.  Jlf,iH>twitfaiU(ndiqff  the  restrictions  )n  the  latteitr  pert  ttf  ^use 
'*  fourth,  any  weaver  shall  by  niaiself,  or  by  any  other  per^on^  sdl  dioths  ta 

J'  |iriirate.fiiercb»iitP»  European^  or  Natives^  er  to  dealers  or  a^nts  of  what- 
<<  ever^deacription^  whilst  lie  is;  de6cienl  in  hi9=  itipuiated'  deltrerttis  on  ac. 
*f  jQOiint.pf  the  Colnpaoy^s  Investment,  he  shall  be •  liable  to  be  prosecuted  in 
.*.*  the  dowanny  adawlut^  and  upon  proof  of  tha  fak^^  tie  shall  bt  adjiidged  to 
f<  forfeit  to  the  Company  all  that  the  iprodoce  of  the  cloths  so  sbfd,  rated 
'<■  either  at  what  he  got  for  them^  or  their  baaar  value,  shall  exceed  tlie  or-* 
'^  dioary  prime  cost  of  .the  thread  in  theoii  with  costs  of  suit  besides,  and 
**  moreover  be  obliged  to  complete  his  engagements. 

*'  tScvaUk^  Weavers  possessed  of  more  than  one  loom, 'and  entertaining 
^^  one  or  more  workmen^  shall  be  subject  to  a'  penalty  of  thirty*iiv^  perV*ont« 
**  on  the  stipulated  .price  of  every  piece  of  cloth  that  theyrtiay  fail  to  deliver 
.'^  •  acGording  to  the  written,  agreement  which  they  may  have  executed,  in 
<<  addition  to  the  repayment  of  the  money  advanced  for  thci  same. 

'^  Eighth.  The  penalty  specified  in  the  preceding  clause,  shall  be  sued  for 
<*  in  thedewanny  a(la.wluii  and  shall  be  recoverable,  on  the  agreement]  with 
*'  the  weaver^  and  Uie  failurean  his  deliveries,  being  proved. 

.<<  iy«  A^liH'orregis^er^Qf  the  weavers  employ ra  in  the  provisim  of  the 
^f  Company's  Investment  in  every  purgunnah,  specifyirig  their  places  of 
**  atKide,  shall  cbaifixed  up  by  the  commeroial  resident  in  the  dutcherry  pf  that 
^'  perguunah«  and  shall  be  corrected  at  the  beginning  of  evtfry  week  or 
.U  niQuthr according  to theaiterations. that  may  have  happened  in  the  week 
'f  or  month'Rneceding.  The  officers  of  the  cutcherry  are  to  give  irtimqdiate 
^*  perqussioQ  for  the  exhibition  of  the-  list,  and  the  commercial  resident  shall 
<f  transmit  »  copy  .of.  it  in  (he  native  languages  once  in  -every  three  Wntbs 
^'  to  the.judgeofthe  zilkth.  • 

/'  V,^  ^Persons  procuring  from  weavers  in  the  Company^s  employ,  l>y  the 
''  ofii^r  of  ready  money,  or  under*  the  prsteoce'of  previous  engagrements- 
*<  whicji  were  not  avowed,  cloths  really  wrought  for  the  Company;  ati(j[^  with 
**  their  advances^  knowing  such  cbths  to  be  the  fight  of  the  Compkn^,  either 

,  «<  by  the  niark  upon  them,  or  the  transactions  between  the  weavers  from  whon» 
**  they  procure  them  and  the  Company,  or  having  I'easOn  forsueh  kriowiedge 
<'  from  the  notoriety  of  such  weavers  being  in  the  Coiii{>aRy*s'  employ,  or 
.  '<  disCoirering  die  sai^  by  the  clandestise.  itiethods  they  takis^to  obtaip  the 
''  cloths,  shall  be  liable  to  be  sued  for  damages  in  the  dewarfhj^  adiiwlpt,  and 
y  f^n  proof  of  the  &ict  to  iu  satisfaction,  the  court  shall  siward  to' the  Company 

,  V  such  ac^unt.as  may  appear  to -it  equitable,'  in  addition  to'tbe  doms  so 
f<  obtained.  But  for .  purchases  openly  and  fairly  made  in  the  public  pauts 
/«  a^d  bazars,  the  buvers  shall  not  be  liable  to  prosecution,  untte  tbe'clotha 

../'  have  the  Ck>mpanyfs  mark  upon  them.  •  .  *      -    .  ■    '^' 

*^  VI.    All  officers  of  government,  proprietors  and  ftrmel%'of  lati^l  and 

.  /V  dependent  talookdars,  under  farmers  and  'ryot#,  and  thkbir  agent^  and 
«<  dejpendents,  are  enjoined  not  to  hinder  the  commercial  resklelrtts  or  their 

.  ^V  pflpbers  firom  access  to  weavers  or  other  persons,  in  Wder 'ter^  ttdat  ^  with 
/^  tbc^  .about  the  Company's  business ;:  ner  affu  tfteyte  M^aiiy^lihst 'mep[acesy 

..*'  or  punishments,  tb  deter  weavcfs  or  other  pers0tti-fireiifr''aettdl!lnig  the 


'*■ 


^,  ;     >  J      \m  %     \» 
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^ » 


^<  ai^^tfktljr<  pi»l»bibitedrrfrMi  bobavtn^  ^M^^  (be^'l^vumrcial 

<<  re«(|aot9ortb<»k'offioec»}  mndthpy  ars' re^irad/eft'ap  the 

'<  coaimercial re&ideots. or jibeir' .oCBeisr^  ixi attord'^tvet^f ItMiiUiAee'fili^^bepro- 
^y  toction  of  the  weavei^apd  •iker  per<onft^efflpioy4Kt^'<bf 'tte^C^ltfp^j^  and 
^^  ;t^  Aecturitgr  oC^  InfvtBtraettt,  that  may  be'COnsistatltf  wkli'thQ  f)oii^r»  and 
«*  authority  vestediu  ibein»  ai|dthe  Rmilatiofii.'  ■'''         ';.';" 

f^.VIU*  Weavers emplayed by  the  Company,  wto  mty  cif ktVMe  or  rent 
**  land,  ai-e'to  pay-^hei^ttacsoNiingtO'tbw  pottohsx 'iAlb0  BuAet^^ 
^  other.  ryQ<!»,orren|Her8y  and  uodtsrtbe  saints  ruiet  and' reg^lati^ntsj-w^^  the 
^*  eyceptioQS', hereafter/ tpeoifiad  as  totbe^node-'of  detiiatiditi|^'ttnd  ehforcing 
**  payment.  of<  arrears  of  rent  due  fromtheqi.    ■'  '•  -      • 
.    ^VlX«  f'irsU  To,  pftevsens  unneeessary  interruptfmi  to  the'pfQirt^ton  of  the 
^*  Investmeot',  andatthesaiaetia^  that  M^eafersan^^Hbe^pfn^tfnsemj)^^^ 
*^  in  the  provisiofi  of  it,  in^y  4»ot.  wiihbold  the  MMi4i8df^^iil6f  (Min 'them 
^^  for  lana  which  thfiy  tnay  rent  or  ooitkrate,'Cbe  fwowmg  rdtefs  ip^re /pre-* 
^'.scribed*  :  :.  --y^  ::  <.  :i  :>-:  r    ^/-^ 

*y  S^CQHd.  No  weaver,  or  other  aianobctsrrer,  goniaMb^e^v  other  otKcer 
'^  or  person  employed  in  the  provision  of  the  Craipany's  Investdnent,  j^sball 
^^  be  ^nuQonedio  the  cutcberry  of  any  proprietor  or'ftfrmer  of  laodi  or  any 
'<  native  holding  or  entrusted  with  the  colieGiion  of  th^  ;Teiit8  of  revenue  of 
^^  lands,,  under  any  pretence  , whatever.  If  any  such 'personi'shali'* have 
^(.claiiDfi  on  sCich  weavers,  maaufisotiirers,  gomasuhs*  <T  offider,  for  or 
<*  relating  to  arrears  of  rent,  they  shall  either  distrain  for  the  al|Kiont  under 
^*  Regulation  XVU*.  1793,  cir  sue  the  defaulter  for  it  in  tbedcWan^y  adawlut, 
*y  or.  st^te  their  claini  in  writing  to  the  coB^meiroial  residedt^  vho,  if  the 

weaver,  or  other  person.,  be  then  aetually  employed  by  tbd'C^mpany, 

may,  i^  he  shall  deem  it  expedient  so  to  do,  eause  him  toStothfy  tte  claim, 
^V  or  satisfy  it  himself,  and  stop  the  amount  by  kistbutidVfHoftt^htt  future 
'<  advances,  so  that  his-  labour  on  account  of  the  Company's  Investtnent  may 
^*  not  b^  interrupted.  But.theclotbf  thread,  or  advances bi^dj^h^  t|o  the 
/V  Company  in^tbs  hands  of  such  w^ver,-  or  other  persow,  aba!)  M 'incase  be 
^^  Iiab)e  fcMr  such  demand,  but  shall  be  restored  to  the  resident;  '  -  -  •     '  ' 

<<  X.  FvrU.  PfrsQus  instituting  suits  in  the  dewauny  adJs^Mfc' against  a 
f^  weaver  or  otbtrrmauufactprer^  or  any  officer  or  penM)0emfAd^d*?ti  the  pro- 
^<  vision  of  the  CM^p^nyV  Investment,  are  so  specify  bis'being  ^4 '^ployed 
^<  Ja  the  bill,  of.  ^^Mot*  in  such  cases^  the  summoiis,  wttfait-^\:b|yy  pf  the 
*^  plaint,  shall  be  enclosed  to  the  commercial  restdeM-r  Under  4' s^^^jjift^  cover, 
'^  addresged.  ta  the.  resident,  and  superscribed  Avitb^he  cJficialiigqature  of 
V  tb^  judge  or  the  regwter*.  Itebail  be  at  tfae  ppttm  Of  tlie  r^kk^i^'eifecate 
^^  or  to  cai^se  one  .of  bis  officera^  or  any  pe«son  whom  he  itay'thlbk  profKtr, 
<^  tQ  ex^uttt^h€|,^eeHrAty  cequioed  from  defendants  by  ^SeMloti  Tv%gu|ation 
*<  IV,  ,4793,. and  ^Jsp  tboaecurtty  directed  to,be*tttbeii  by  Stc^lW'YX^  H^gu* 
*^  lation  VlIc  ,17^  fortbaf^esof  tboauthorised  vakeel  wbem^tfae  defendant 
'^  may.entertaiii,  or  to  leave  the  party  summoned  to  find  such  sccurities,'and 
^  in  the  latter  case,  if  the  officer  of  tiie  court  bearing  the  summons^  where 
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ir       u*  Mi^bi^relfiiMtf^iRty  of 'the  Kebdrity  so  oflbreiU  aikl  the^ii^ri^  diltl  deem  it 


/.  h  .i'tiu4«\o^()«ifikfl!|«i^;'iA^<9ffic6r^8hfttt  1^  If  thc^  resident  shall 

'  -'^^  r '^  ^  iMttk  it|^iM»ef  to  6t^a^  ^^^ 

" '     '  ^  ''>Mo^M|jf|At^;^|tiid>tfi6  defe^  be  al^le  tb'fiVid  ^^unty  which 

^  the  t'esident  may  deem  responsible,  he  is  tb  6aa)k!the  defendant  to  accom« 

^.^  j^i^  if  no  oflffcer  ihall  have  been 

'      «^  Mm  iWth'th^'ittiilltiMbnd;  to  iippear  in  Mrsom  before  the  eburt,  tha^  he  may 

^ '        '''■  ^  tier  de&lt  Vith  in  th6  saitiermanner  as  otW  defendants  not  giving  the  required 

**  security. 

'  *•*  'Jlttwlrf. '  The  residfenti  are  to  empower  the  liead  officer  at  each  of  the 
*  '^^  ^tkrent  Atirungs-  or  kotees  subordinate  to  theroi  and  also  an  authorized 

'  **  riiketltf  the  dewanny  adawlut,  or  any  other  person  Irhom  they  may  think- 
'^^  it  proper  to  station  at  the  place  at  which  the  court  may  be  held,  to  execute 
■''' '  ;''  securities  for  the  persons,   and  in  the  cjuies  specified  in  the  preceding 
^  dkdsc.    The  residents  are  tb  be  careful  to  keep  the  judges  furnished  with 
^'  a  1i$t  of  the  persons  so  empowerbd,  specifying^  also  the  pTace  at  which  they 
^'mslf  tisually  reside,  and  trie  judges  are  authorized,  in  instances  in  which 
*^  they  may  deem  it  prbper,  either  from  the  distance  c^  the  place  of  abode  of 
^^  the  resident  from  the  place  at  which  the  party  summoned  may  reside,  or 
'  4«  otbef  cilrcuttstances,  to  order  the  summons  to  be  inclosed  to  one  of  the 

'-        '    <'  perions'so  empowered  to  become  security,  instead  of  transmitting'^  it  to  the 
**  resident  himself,  under  the  prccedirfg  diause,  in  which  tiase,  such  person 
'    '^^  sb&N 'proceed  in  tbesamb  manner  as  the  resident  is  direcfied  to  proceed, 
^  wbeiNi  the  summons  may  be  sent  immediately  to  him. 
-      •         '4<  Third.  If  any  peiton  shall  prefer  a  suit  in  the  dewanny  adawlnt  against 
'      '     '**  d  If  stiver  br  other  manufacturer^  or  any  officer  or  person  employed  in  the 
^  ^  prbvision  of  the  Company*s  Inrestment,  without  specifying  tnat  the  defen* 

^  dant'is'so  employed,  iind'the  suitimons  shall  in  consequence  be  ordered  ta 
^      .  «  be  served  on  the  defendant,  inf  t!he  same  manner  as  on  other  defendants, 
^*  the  bfficer 'serving  the  same,  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  defendant  being 
*«*'  sb  employed,  being  ilotified  to  him  by  the  retiident,  or  any  of  his  officers^ 
*^  br  by  tbb  defendant  himself,  shall  deliver  the  summons  to  the  nearest  person 
^^  empbwered  tb'  execute  the  securities^  in  the  cases  specified  in  clause  first, 
-      '     «*  whether  the  resident,  or  the  head    bffiberof  an  AuVung  oi'  kbtee,  who 
V '  ^\  shall  proceed  in  the  manner  prescribed  tb  the  Resident  in  that 'clause*     If 

'  •"    '^  the  tfmber'riudl  receive  the  notification  of  the  defendatit  being  4n  tbe  Com« 
1'  ^vpany's' employ,  from  the  defendant  only,  and  shall    bnterhiin  *  doubts 

X'     ■■'^^  bf  nib  being  so  emplo3red,  or  if  be  shall  not  entertaitl  any  dbubt  of  his 
^*  being  so '  embloyed,  but  shdl  apprehend  that  he  will  absMbd  Whilst  he 
'   '    «^<  (the  officer)  IS  repairing  with  the  summons  to  the  person  "emfkiwered  to 
'    ''    y^execnte  the  securitieii»  he  shall,  in  such  case,  carry  the  defendtfni,  with  the 
'  "^*-  summbiis,  to  the'  person  so  empowered,  and- shall  not  relelue  him,  until 
'-''*  the  Ir^uired  securities  have  been  ekecnted;    *  '" 

' '    <•  Pburih:  In  cases  in  which  a  weaver  or  other  manufitctuner,'  o^  Mv  officer 
•i.4i  or  pefsbih  employed  in  the  provision  of  the  Company's  InvbMmem,  shall 
'   '  *^-be  charged  before  the  magistrate  with  a  bailable- oflbnce^  tke'Wttrrtfnt  shall 
«<  be  served  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  preceding  clauses  wHb-  rd^rd  to 
^'HmMnoMies  in  eivil  cases,  with  thb  diffismice^  thal^ the  ^mnruiX  shall  re* 

^<  quire 
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^.qtiHPe ihaparty^uqaiDoned  to  appi^r  ul{)|pric^>ycf|)rJ^;^^^(^^       m  the  ma. 
f*  gitttrate  maythink  proper,  aDcidbaii  spevify,  t;^:#iiH)ttnt>.G^]|tht  sum  for 
^*  which  the  sectority  61;  reopgnizaace.fvr  .((le  appeamMipf^  ^^o^flofendant  is^ 
V  lobe  given,  and  the iMnount  of  w.bkb.li)all  be.ri^MJutfip,]^  ^tbp nagistrate- 
*^^  aucordiiig'tatfae  jnature  (^'  the  d>a»ga,^:aod(the^^it<uipn.>4y^;;^ 
•*  in4ifeof  the  defendant^  .  .«    ,,  ,      -s^^'v:  k.h  ** 

^^  /'^/Ai  loall  the  casen  specified  iii'the  preceditig.qlausffs  .^JT^ia Section,. 
f*  the  resident  Of. head  o6icer  through. wibom  ^he^nqmion^^or  ^|f[|Taatmay  be 
*^  serred,  shall  return roiv the  back  of  it,  in  what  .manner , it  has  J^esi' served^ 
^  and  by  whom  the  security  has  been  executed.  ,  •    '»» 

^^  fSisihi  If  » charge  diailbe  preferr^to-s  magistrate  agaicist  any  weaver 
**  or  other  manufacturer,  or  any  officer  or  person  cnaploycd.i^th^jprovisiorw 
of  the  Company's  Investment,,  for  an  oflfuuce  tUat  is  not  baila|4e,  and  there- 
shall  appear  to  the  magistrate  sufficient  ground  for. apprehrieoai^ the  person 
^  so  charged,,  the  warrant  for  his  Apprcbeoupn  shall  require  Ihoi  to  appear 
^  impiediately  in  person,  <and   shall  be  executed,  in  the  ^pme  oifj^nner  as  upon 
^  persons  not  so  employed.     But  the  officer,,  after  secpring  the  pflbnder,  is 
**  to  give  notice  of  his  apprehension  tO'^he.rcsidciit,,of;;iheJbea4r4{^^ 
^^  nearest  auruiig  or  kntee.  f:    .V    -     .  ,     j    '• 

*^  Seventh.  The  daroMbs  of  police  are  to  obsLTve  the.  rules  pceseribed  in 
<*  clauses  fourth  and  sixth  pf  this  SectioD^  in  compUipts  that,  may  he  ..preferred 
^  tothemagainst  weavers  or  other  maiiu£ftcturers^  or  oilicecs  pr  persons  i» 
>'<  the  emptoy  of  the  Company. 

^^  Eighth.  In  all  cases  in  which  th^  reaideoia>;  or. theyr  head  officers  em- 
*'  powered  for  tiiat  purpose,  shall  become  security  underaoy  of  the  clauses 
'^  of  this  Section,  for  the  appearance  of  any  persoaeniployc^^iii  4:he  Invest*- 
^  ment,  or  for  the  fees  of  his  vakeel,  or  shall  declare  any  person,  mihom  the 
*^  party  summoned  may  offer  as  security,,  to  be  responsible^  tiie  sasidcnt  is 
*^  to  be  considered  personally  answerable  for  the  due  performance  of  the  con- 
^  ditions. of  the  security,,  in  the.  event  o£  the  party  for  wbott^*  tfiO'Securitir 
<^  may  be  given  not  performing,  them  himself,  or,  wliere  the  pf  rty  himself 
*^  shall  have  given  the  security,  and*  it  shall  have  .been- di$ci^re^JresponsibIe 
by  the  resident,   or  his  head  officer  of  an  aurung  or  kotee,.in  jLoenevent  of 
the  party  or  bis  surety  not  performing  them.    It.  will  accordipgly  be  the 
business  of  the  residents  to  take  care  toemploy  cre4itablQjptoK>na.  only  as 
**  head  officers  at  the  several  aurnngs  and  koteen  to  superiritendi  thebusiness,. 
«^  and  become'security,  and  to  furnish,  them  with  proper  inspections,  and  tO' 
^  take  such  security  nrom' diem,  as  they  (the  residents)  may  deem  aufficienc 
*'  to  indemoifv  themselves  for  the  consequences  that  inay  resiiU  fsom  any 
^  abuse  which  such  oflicocs  may  commit  in  the  exercise  pf  tjNeirtrjist* 

<*  Ninth'.  Summonses  to  weavers  or  other  manttfacturers,  «r'afiGi^ers,  or  anv 
*<  persons  employed  in  the  Company^s  lovestonfent^,  as<  witiienef,>shall  be 
«<  served  in  the  s^uooe  manner  as  if  they  were  parties  in  iltie  ^^,».but  the 
*<  judges  are  to  be  careful  not  to  summon  such  persons  ezceptibg.  when  thjeir' 
'^  attendance  shall  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  on  .their  appearance,  to- have 
^  them  esamiped  and  dismissed  with  ^11  practicable  dispatipbr^.  tkat  they 
^<  may  b?  absent  from  the 'bushiess  of  the  Investment  as  short  a  timoras  pos* 
^*  sible.  '  ■  .  .....  , ,.0.  ,     *t 

y^Txath^  The.resid^AtSi,  and  their  liead  ofl^ri,.  ai;p^  d^^jiHrf^f),  liaUe  to  be 

a  £uedc 
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*'  «t]etl   in  die  dcwanny  adswlut,  ihoiild  they  apply  >ny  of  the  rules  in  the 

'j,  P.>"f9pOi;jg,C^Vfe^  9f  tliM&<;qpo  fegardiiig  MunitMq«MMi4rwarWt»  iwucd 

'    ';'',>^^in't  pe^'ops.  qoipi^ijf^in  .j^bc^iln^estiq^ntt  ^petagMaot  banfc.fidb  lo 

^  ,^'**^^tn[>|oy^.    ,^nd   ii|.,tne  ru^s-,^uinad,ia  l^ose ; clwiwi,  ara.  intended 

-.,  .    ,?^V^'JP^*^f^'^'' ""^^P'f^y  interruption  to  thp  lovvAiSQitt,  vbon  il'can 

'  ***'beavoiuecl  Withaui  im^ding  tliecoune  of  jmAice,,  ttM,jiHlgei  Aoiinkfris- 

' '  kt  tratcf  are  enii>overed.,  in.particuUr  (;aie«.iii  wbicli  it  wuff  ^PpW  Mi  mm 

"  iiidifpcnt2b)y  nccciisary  fi^r  tbe  purputea'of  jiutica,  to;  ovderillie  MiMnal 

■*  att^iidaiif:e  of  any  native, pfficvr  or  penton  in  anywian  conGorn^iorcin. 

^     "  ployed  in  (lie  Investment,  irbetber  be  nii^.  be  aparty  or  •  witnow  in'the 

"  suit  or  prpterution,  notwithitandiitg  any  thing  that  nay  be  laid  to  iha  oon- 

*'_  trary  in  thoie  claiucB,  and    to  Ciuue  proceia  to  be  cxecnt^d  upon  bin  for 

*"  (n^t  purpose,  in  the  uune  manner  as  upon  other  individwls;  biitinMicli 

*"  casHj  the, judgea  and  mugistratcs  are  to  record  iheir  reaaona  for.  daritting 

'*  froDi  the  prescriptions  contained  in  the  said  clauMa,  which  an  to.tw  mmi- 

*'  sidered  as  ttie  general  rules  for  issuing  and  executing  such  lUBBMiMa 

'*  and  yarrantSf  and  in  the  summons  ur  irarraDtf  they  are  to  specify  that  it 

'*.  **  ba^  bet-n  specially  ordered  to  be  so  executed,  in  virtue  of  the  diaccHloMij 

**  power  vested  in  tiiem  by  this  clause;  and  they  are  moreover  strictly  en- 

**  joined  to  refrain  from  ei-cry  unneecuary  exerciae  of  this  diacretionar/ 

"  power. 

*.'  ^(.  All.  complaintt  of  weaven  against  indindud  tryden,  uid  vice 
'*'  versa,  are  to  be  considered  as  matters  uf  a  privata  natuia  betwaao  Hlie 
,.,'*'  .pprtiu,whoa(e  to  have  recourse  to  the  proper  courts  of  judicature,  should 
'  "  th^  nave  any  ground  of  complaint  against  each  other  for  breach  of  «n- 
**  gagemenu,  or  other  cause.  The  courts  are  to  decide  aceonling  to  the 
"  ten<fr  jif  tl^:  engagsmenu  between  Uw  parties*  if  any  CDgageneiMsflxiil, 
"'  and  the  regulations.  But  wheae  weavers  are  employed  at  the  sauw  thne 
*'  by  mora  taau  one  foreigq  or  private  agent*  tb^y  shall  delirer  first  to  the 
'  ,'*  prcv4ou>  contractor,  and  jJkerwatds  to  the  otheia,  accordiiig  to 


priority 
XiifS'j'yr/l,    QeciMoiis  in  Csvpur  of  prirMc  nercbutii  or  Mlier  indi- 


of  engagements. 

"  XlX,;  f^/lt    QeciMoiis  \o  bvpor  of  pri 
idiMU',  ^gi^nst,  ire^ven  whp.werein  the-eaplpyof  i»e.CVunp<iy.t  <ha 


.    ''  timi:'  tbey  entered  wito  such  private  merchauu  or  indiridiiiiia 

^.  V.flfflti^tnentsou  wiiic))  they  are  sued  {their  bwing  been  so  employed  being 

"'  proved  Ijy'ute  liiU  of  the.  Company's  weavers  publisbed.  Rt  (he  cat- 
,  *\  i;hsfnch„»ff4'  tnouuitted  .tq  the  judge  oF  tl|e  dewaauy  ;Bdawiikr  M  direcu 

**^  ed  ln,S&tlbn  Iv,  ai  well  aa  by  tu.datea  of  Mi«  ^speaifi!,«gWMnmle  and 

*<  tri^uactio^coiiveqipntiatheiB)  shall  be  miflp  wi4i4  aBivo0.ta  Jtbe  Coat- 
'**  paiiy  <H  ttieirclaii4s,,oa.sucb  weevcfa*  }(rlucbiJdt^|UAlso,ai<p,to.fcBpBo*ed 
, "  m  L-oivrt^  4nd  tjwt  t|)is  rule  t^t  bis,iC)ircied  ilits  ^Obft,  befoM-cxcvotioa 
'■**  roUoin4  th{^tHit^otaniB(UnduJagaiiHtWUr<P^fWiUlll>^ 
',-**  pony's, comipercial  resident  sb»lt  be  d^iredu  ateH lUthetf*^ . wwh^ ; wesur 
/*  was  in  tt|e.rm|fley  qf  tfae  Compaqr.  when  the  WffW|eM>M  >w)iiab-lKJiM/ 

*<  be  cast  was  made,  as  also  whether  the  CawpHiw  Jnv  MBIMimM  ik> 
„!'  "^pJ  Wg.'uWi;  epd  to  qaakf  proof  !i«Fth«wia9:,vr||iiAiMaM<MMar 
JH  r^yr??^  Jlie  mm  dccnei»iagwiw^hitii^  iwipiwia<;itoi^  nWi 

v«  be  made  good  from  hu  propcrtyj  but  W  ftnmiVm  Ml^bkfiUiB>M»- 

-M    '    •■      -!'■■■     '      1  ■'"■-'   ■•'     ■  -    "    '    •■"■•'    K  b-JltJHMMBUa  IW>:ll9Udl  fllABI* 

A  y  >  ■  •" 
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'*  'sans  of  'trhatoMTcc  <les«ri|Miort,  eihphivAl  uBd 
**  or  auninovili  the  ftrortaion  oF'  ttAnr  'tA^esttnt 
'*  Companj^'  Okittn  J  accepting  t»f  tadhe^  frdrdi 
f  vonntvmg  Itt  ttve  a)i«nftti(iir  of  them  by  tnti  treatf 
"  iir  the  Coinp«ny*«  accounU;  ttmbemlihg  tfth^r 
'(  to  them ;  or  exactii^  oioriey^n  fairy  shape  frcAr 
>'  are  made  ;  t\»\\,  on  conviction  in  theCbnrt  of 
'^  they  may  be  aioenftbJe,  forreit  double  the  ania 
I*  perty,  or  the  money  which  they  inay'hsi'Q  eh 

*  acted,  and  ahftM  be  further  liable  t»  imprisonr 

*  court  may  judge  pybper,  not  exceedtltg  twe! 

*  cireumsitanees  beVn^  ref»meiHtH^  by  thu  Board 
'I  General  in  Guenuili  he  will,  if  it  ihaH  appc-ttr  i 

'*,  ot^nder  ineapaMe  of  serving  Gorel-nment  i-n  any  uDpacicy. 

'  **  XIV.  All  trie  rulc<>  in  this  Hcguhititin  regarding VcaVera ^m|^oyed  fbr  tho 

*  Company)  are  to  be  coiwidered  to  extend^  in  tfa^ir' principles  sb3  ineaninga 
'  lo  the  mantifucturers  and  other  pei-sons  employed  ih  the  provision  df  faw 
'  siik,  and  of  the  othpp  artich^  of  the  Oom'pany'S'tnveBt'iJfient  provide^  Within- 

*  the  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Bt;har,  or  Orissa.  '     '  "" 

"  XV.  Firit:  The  foHowing  Rutes  are  f>reM:ribed  for  the  eanduift  of 'coin- 
'  mercial  Reiidenrv  carrying  on  trade- for  themselves. 
"  Seeond.  Tiie  Resident  shall  supply,   of  emtii^  the  CompanyV  demand 

*  for  goods,  as  for  as  the  ttbility  of  his  aurung  will  gv,  before  he  pYovIclte  any 

*  for  himself.  '."".'.'.' 

*'  -Third.  He  shall  carefully  and  avowedly  distinguish  td  the  titthufiitit'urcrsr 

*  between  the  Company's  provisioB  and  his  own:  '■ 

"  Fourth.  He  stfall  give  thetnt  he  price  fot  which  they  inaychbbiife  t6  deal 
'  with  hiop; -without  making  the  Oompany'ri  priees' a  stand&rd'fbr' t)Af  (Nvn 
'  trade.  ,    ,  .     '■'"■  " 

*  "  /Vi^M.  Heshal)  not  nnlce  use  of  any  htfTirence  bfr  m'a^r'rfo^i^  t^s  the 

*  CompanyV  representative,  td  indiKe  the  manufactartrs' 'to"wor1L''fB^  luqLirt 

*  preference  to  other  dealers.  '■  "     '"' " 

•■  Sixth.  He  shall  be  sabject  to  the  same  regota(loti>i''  ifi'cttit*''^'4Nputei 
'  IV it h  manufacturer!',  us  other  private  trailers.  '        '  '  ' 

«  Seventh.   HeshaUnot  t4kcany  commisMOnfordgeiAf'or'dlditil^,  Vut^deal 

*  merely  on.hU  own  stoclc'ss  a  merchant!.    -  .  ^  ■-  -  --'      -     '    ^ 
'*  Eighth,    fie  sbalt   not  carry  en 'any   trade  in    hti    fcurr)ih£';''.'(}iKCtly 

*  or   iHdirewly,'in  tte  name  of  any  other  persotf.    "  ^"      .  *■"  |*    -, 
"  Ninth.  Whatefftr  goods  be  may  protide  of'  the  ^toifitV  of  ifie'.  a^^^jig 

*  wh«re  he  is  statidned, ' shall  not-be  sold  th*re,  nor  sent ' id'aiiy'fd^igu 

*  Kttlement,  but  shdl  be  consigned  to  some  other  plaCe,  aAd  if  Srft'ugKt  jo 
*-  Calcutta,  or  sent  by  manjce  tu  the  upper  provinces,  shall' lie  register^Jn 
'  his  natiM  in  the  cuBtom-houfle  books.  .,,..;.,.....   ^ 

"  Tenth.  He  shall  state  fe  the  Bourd  of  Trade  by  the  I  Mb  bf^Mcft^^^r.in 
*.  every  year,  the  gross  amount  of  the  money  inrastcd  or 'to''tiei'lin$ite<|  by 

*  \&(a  onhis  o4vn  avcwint,'  as  nearly  as  he  can  judge  of  ttri"1linifr|'  Troni  t^e 
'  1st  May  preceding  to  the*  30th  April  following',  and  the  Bofcnt'W  Trade 
*■  9hi(li  ihereu},en  cumniuntca^e  te  the  Gevernor  UeowaliDCoUDtuI  -any  re~ 
* .  aiarks  that  nuy  appear  to  ihem  proper. 

«  XVt. 


0\t      ..  I.  ■  MBfU7«OV|^nDENCEOIf.TH1tr 

'*XVI.TbacnBaM«Ura«deMfind4wviiMm.offiGanQfeTerjdaMription( 
<<  «rd  dedircd  Mils  lO'lMMwdia  )kba  dowway  stUwIut  by  yrmnn  or 
'"  atb«rr>witb-wlKm'  they  nay  um  cvnpuUtQii  to  iwka  tfaeai  enter,  inio  the 
"  CooipM^'t.eaiplof,  or  wlme  ■»■>«  ,iJiey  Huiy  inp-operly  iiuert  io  ths 
4'  lift  ■pecified  in  Section  IV.,  or  whom  tbey  may  not  pay  fy(  tl|eir  dotht 
■**  or  geoch  Kcordio^  to  tbe  apgigwiBm^  mUvcd  into  bat veen  ll|c«  and  the 
*'  Company^  or  wbu  nay  not  obuiD^Mdue  time  a  ^  aottleaieDl  «f  ac- 
'*  couno^  orwlmniw  wBerwyiut  eaactioiti .frem,jM()ii>  put  orer  tbem; 
<*  ar  for  any  breach  at  this  Bogutationi  or  aqy .other  BeguUtion  regudiag  tbe 
'■  prontion  of  tbo  Investment,  prioted  and  pwblisbed  in  tbe  maniwr  directed 
'*  m  RwslatioD  XLI.,  1793.  In  all  tudt  t^ea,  whether  tbe  act  complained 
'<  oiftban  have  beea  done  by  tbe  reiident  or  nay  of  bia  officera*  the  party  ag- 
*  grieved  ia  in  the  6nt  iortaiict  to  <Ute  hia  complaint  to  tbe  reaiaeni*  and 


'  grieved  ia  in  the  6nl  iortaiict  to  <Ute  hia  complaint  to  tbe  reaiaenit  and 
'  n  the  efont  of  hia  refumtg  to  afford  the  rtquii^  ledre■^  or  omitting  to 
'  grant  it  within  a  reaioneUe  timei  tbe  complainant  may  then  ana  the  n»> 
'  lideni,'  whether  tbe  injury  comjjained  of  abatl  bare  been  done  by-himself 
'  •rbiaefioar.    But  the  cooRa  are  not  to  receive  aqy.  auit  that  may  be-pre- 

■  ferred  agMRit  a  reaidcot  or  any  of  bia  tfEtxn,  unlwi  tbe  complaiuant  -  ahall 

■  prove  to  the  astitfaction  of  tbe  court*  by  oath*  ot>by  any  other  ipode  which 
'  the  rourt  nsay  deem  latiafactoryt  that  be  applied  to  the  reaideM  for  rodrcM, 
*  ami  that  be  refaied  to  afford  iho  redrem  reqotrcd,  .or  omiUiid  %o  grant  it 

iwanTor  (■ 


**'ciitoaof.a  iciideot,  on  any  .complaint  made  to  him  under  thu  Sectioat 
***  aaay  eppeKl  fran  it  to  the  ffewanny  adawluL 

'  XVll.  In  initi  iattitnted  againit  a  resident  or  any  of  ^  ofiBoera,  ander 


'*  ana  precediog  Section*  and  where  the  act  ciwnpUitfd.of  .aWl.  net  have 
^  been  docub  pursuant  to  special  orders  from  the .  Board  of  iWle,  or  tbe 
**  Governur  Ceooral  in  Council,  the  party  complained  anijist  is  to  appoint 
**  one  of  the  authorised  vakeels  of  the  comt  to .  deHaod  tbe  suit  at  bu  own 
"  risk. 

**  XVIII.  The  resideotitf  ay  takr apoD  Ifcemialari  the  dffoqM  of  any  suits 
**  wfaiofa  may  bo  imtituleii  e^Rtt  fmi'  offcena  bat  u  aqchi^MB  die  resi. 
"  denlaarejo  be  aaawerableTor  the  decree  of  tbe  ceart*  in  thiraiuiw  manner 
'  **  as'iftheHiith^baciiongiiiaUy-iiistiinledagaiaattbe.m.. 
'  **  XIX.  Whenany  proccmabaUbe  iwMdby.t  cpurt.efdviljudicatu'V  toe 
■  "■■siommi.'tcial  raadeat,  the  judga  or  tbe  register  oiF  the  cpurt,  is  ti  immmit 
**  h  under  a  sealed  con-r,  addrnaed  to  tba  im4^t  ip  Uie  form  of  ^  letter, 
**  widiafncribed  with  hia  Damp  awl  oQoial  appflleiion.  Thp  mideot  ia 
**  ima>BdialelytoMkiwwl«dK«theiBoript(|F4ieyco9aM,bjaBi|o4ora«Motto 
**  that.«ftet  on  the  instrument,  and  to  nUirn  it  fuidfr  •  aevled  com,  ad- 
**  dreoMdiothe  judg»orthe  icgiatrreC  lbac<Wt,.fir«vibichit.qH.7  hmn 

.    •<  XX  WhantheBmwdofTradedii 

**  Che  commercial  fesidenu  or  their  .afis  4 

"  haae-efBged  in  tbctr  efllcial  oapMi 
**  pwjseuiteJof  diifiwded  by  thm«,  p«i 
'f  the  Govaraor  General,  in  Coiiqc^,  thi 
"  doM,  or  his  officer  by  whom  th«  act 
"  n^oMihUfoctbevbolBoraoyparfct 


'.\ 
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**  tfcedecreey  or  of  tKe  dcMcroe  itselr,  ir  upion  aconfMefation  of  the  tnerliiry 
^*  thecase»  ^nd  of  the  conduct  of  the  person  against  whom  the  decree  may 
*^  be'^ivia?,  o^  *t)ii6  act  doMpiani^d 'M')fattfrfa»m>lH0Qtd»^  be 

'<  of  opinion  that  the  OoMjmhyteg^htinotitftbechiit^cldbii^bfliM  part 

^*  of  such  costs  or  damages^  or  dcfere»f  '^f  Batiiyideb<3aii>9|<*tbq»pahH»tf'^hom 
''  tbey  may  so  distarmine  to  hdd'  iiwpCMiifble,7«najoigMpMl'vtte]«mi^'%t  his 
"^  o\rn  risk  awd  cost;     '  '  .     '    /     v  >   -    f>-**^--4ri,;  fj?f  'i* 

XXI.  If  the  Board  of  Trade  shaU  tM-  dimOJsfisd  wkh  «^ifei;me  •  fSassed 
against  a  commercial  re^id^nt  or  Mf  6fliif  tiffioctiy  msoihir'jn'aitticit'  theyr 
**  may  Imve  been  ertgaged,  eifther  -irithoririthotti  tlitfr  etdmii  ton  fhb  gr- 
<^  ders  of  the  OoTen\or  General  in  CteficU^  tbeifnmag^  aAtboriaei  aa  ttppeal 
<*  from  it  under  the  Regulation^,  in  whibh'cate  the  appeat shall  bc^earrkid  on 
^*  in  the  provincial  court  of  appeal  and  in  the  suflder  otewaiHiy^iadawIut 
<<  (should  the  cause  -be  carried  to^  the  bst-merttion^sd  couit)  ^bf  tk»  takeel 
"  of  Government,  or  by  any  other  authori^sed  vakeel  ef  the  Court ttito  Urhich 
.*<  the  cause  may  be  brought,  notwitbatanding  =  any  thing  that^may  be  said  to 
^'  the  contrary  in  any  Regulation  passed  on  tms  date.  ^  ^^  * 

^^  XXII.  Security  is  not  to  be  demanded  from  the  ctmiioerpial' residents^ 
**  or  the  bead  officers  of  aunmgs  or  kotee^s'i^ho  may  4te  eaipt>#ai«i  teteifecute 
^*  securities,  for  their  p^fsonai  appearance 'in*  any^sair  tnwhiofa  £Ney  may 
**  be  ene^ed  in  their  official  capacitty^;  nor  shdH  0ecority-ba  re^aiDpd'froni 
**  them  f^r  the  payinent  of  costs  or  damages,'  or  for  theperfomaode  ttf  the 
decrees  or  orders  of  the  coUrts,  as  Government  ivili  be  responiifote  for 
causing  the  residents  to  answer  to  such  suits^  instituted  against- tbam,'  atid  to 
*<  make  good  the  decrees,  and  will  hold  them  rcspelii^Ue  for  ibefr- bead  of. 
**  ficers  of  aurungs  or  kotees  answering  to  such  suits  pfeferrad  agaiASt  tliem, 
•*  and  performing  the  decrees  that  majr  be  passed  therein.  '^  ' 

'^  XaIII.  The  residents,  and  their  b«ad  officers,  of  koiaA  oraiiraiftg«,^  shall 
^^  not  be  liable  to  prosecution  for  official  acts  of  their  prJMlece«K)rt;-  'fiut  per* 
*^  sons  who  may  De  removed  from  a  residency,  or-  ftosi  the  pkroa.>of  head 
**  officer  of  an  aurung  or  kotee,  are  to  carry  on  in  the  same  manneras  tf  they 
^'  had  continued  in  the  office,  all  suits  instituted  against  them  in^theh^  offi* 
**  cial  capacity,  unless  the  Board  of  Trade,  upon  a  leontfidcraltleH^bf  the  cir« 
*^  cumstances  of  the  cases,  shall  deem  it  advisable  to-ofder  thek  tiifdots^brs  to 
^'  carry  on  the  suits.  This  rule  however  is  not  toextend  to suiw  Hi>which  a 
**  resident  or  head  officer,  who  may  have  been  reBvovedy-  shail'hate^ieH)  en- 
•*  gaged  in  virtue  of  orders  firom  tbe  Board  of  Trad©^  4k  jftiT  Governor 
'<  General  in  Council ;  all  such  suits  af^  to  be  carried  ^m'  by!  thaf^nBudeilt  for 
**  the  time  being,  and  at  the  rl^k  and  expense  of  GOTcrnmeat^'-^w  .  h  ^> 

'^  XXI V.  To  faCilTtatfe  the  communication  be*wiBeAtho  reiidaateandnhcir 
^  head  officers  of  aurungs  Or  kotees,  and  their  vak«e(s  In  thetaittab'G^  city 
**  courts,    or'  the  provincial  courts   of  appeal,-  aifii'the  aoilder  tleii^nnV  1P 

*'  adawluc,  who  may  ba  entrusted  with  the  eoffduct- <|f  ailj^ mtefor^a^ealfl 
'^  in  which  they  may  be  engaged  in  their  official  capacitv,  WakMr  ^fthil8C 
."  ttiey  may  comihcte  in  the  office,  or  after  th«ii^  reMovak  Woo^  tflev  are 
♦*  bepmnteil  tb  forwkrd,  flrafe  of  |J«stagT»,  any  itMrdctieM  wMck  <isef  may 
^*  have  to  tr<^Ws^iiit  to  theifvakedflf  iti  tnoi^ courts.-  Tlvt  initiuuiwwh  ifre  to 
*'  l?e  ^nclosfed  .Under a  seaki^cbi^eiir' directed  to  the  vakeeK  ^Vhe^^HtifrtWtiona 
^^'  so  sc^iccl  4ad  dVected,  arfe  to  be  transmitted  under  a  aeak^A'Mv^r^'Vdttress- 
'.;='■■  '■'/'.*■    ■'■"■»••  *■■       eA      ■       '''  •"      •  ••^■'*  ».■«)  T'i  ^if.'^h  ^    ed 
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«<  ed  to  the  register  of  the  court  in  which  the  cause  may  be  depending,  and 
*^  superscribed  with  the  name  and  olhcial  appellation  of  the  person  dispatch- 
*<  ing  i%f  or  that  wliich  ho  bore  when  the  cause  of  action  arose.  The  regis- 
*^  ter  of  the  court,  immediately  on  receiving  the  instructions,  is  to  deliver 
^*  them  sealed  to  tlie  vakeel  to  wlioin  they  may  be  directed.  In  like  manner, 
**  tlie  vakeels  ia  any  of  the  courts  to  whom  the  pleading  of  such  suits  or  appeals 
*^  may  be  committed  by  conimrrcial  residents,  or  their  liead  officers  aba\e- 
^'  mentioned,  are  aut!iorized«  either  whilst  their  constituents  remain  in  such 
**  oflBce,  or  after  they  bliall  have  been  removed  from  it,  to  forward  any  papers 
<*  which  they  may  have  to  convey  to  their  constituents  by  the  public  dawk» 
**  free  of  postage.  The  papers  are  to  be  enclosed  in  a  cover  sealed  with  the 
**  seal  of  the  vaket-1,  and  the  judge,  or  the  register  to  the  court,  is  to  trans- 
*'  mit  the  papers  so  sealed,  in  a  cover  scaled  and  addressed  to  the  person  to 
<<  whom  they  are  to  be  forwarded,  and  superscribed  with  bis  official  sig- 
"  nature. 

*^  XXV.  In  cases  in  which  the  Baird  of  Trade  may  judge  it  expedient,  or 
*^  in  which  they  may  receive  orders  for  the  purpose  from  the  Governor  General 
*^  in  Council,  they  are  to  take  upon  themselves  the  superintendence  of  the 
*^  prosecution  or  defence  of  any  suitor  appeal  in  which  they  or  their  officers 
<(  may  be  engaged,  either  in  a  zillah  or  city  court,  or  in  a  provincial  court  of 
*^  appeal,  or  in  the  sudder  dewanny  adawlut^  instead  of  leaving  the  superin- 
*<  trndence  of  the  conduct  of  the  suit  or  appeal  to  the  resident,  or  any  of  hii 
**  officers. 

^'  XXVI.  Neither  the  commercial  residents,  nor  tlieir  head  officers  of 
**  aurungs  or  kotees,  are  to  derive  any  advantage  whatever  from  suits  in  the 
*<  courts  of  jnstice  in  which  they  may  be  engaged,  or  in  anywise  concerned, 
**  in  their  official  capacity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  intended,  that  the 
*^  reaidcnts  or  their  abovementioned  officers  should  sustain  any  losa  inconse- 
*^  quence  of  such  suits,  where  their  conduct  may  be  adjudged  to  be  conform- 
*'  able  to  the  regulations,  or  may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the 
Governor  General  in  Council.  Tiie  Comaiercial  residents  and  their  head 
otiiccrs  of  iiunini;s  or  kotees,  are  accordingly  to  bring  to  the  credit  of  the 
Company  in  their  accounts,  all  sums  whatever  that  may  bo  adjudged  to 
th.*m  by  any  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  they  are  to  note  at  the  foot  of  their 
**  accounts,  or  in  a  separate  account,  ur  nnder  a  distinct  head  in  their  ac- 
counts, according  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  direct,  all  sums  which  they 
may  disburse,  or  he  adjudged  to  pay,  on  account  of  suits  in  which  they 
may  be  engaged,  or  be  concerned,  in  their  official  capacity;  but  no  sulIi 
'*  (iibbjrsements  or  payments  are  to  be  considered  as  passed  to  the  debit  of 
^*  tbc  Company,  until  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the 
Go\ornor  General  in  Council,  shall  have  been  obtained  for  that  purpose, 
and  until  such  sanction  is  procured^  the  residents  or  the  officers  making  the 
*'  disbursements  or  inivments,  are  to  be  held  answerable  for  the  am*MUit. 

**  XXVII.  The  rules  in  this  regulation  respecting  commercial  residents, 
**  are  to  bj  considered  equally  applicable  to  their  assistants  having  the  chsrae 


'<  appellation. 
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^«  XXyin*  If :  A .,  w^v^  or  inam»fi«tiiff6^  oih  tfoylMauiiie  ^Mi^qi^^ln  the 
^^  provisiQti  of  the,  Coaipany'A  liiMestmelir/aihHllrtcteefiii'triintdif  aggtte^i^J  by 
'^  any  acVdoae  io,oppQ«iMo»  to4bi$titc^4itii4:ion;l>y  «tbomibirtH«itl^l<0»ide'i)ty  or 
*^  any  covenanted  servant  of  tiie  Gonnpany  faavingi^bei^hslf^^^^ilWbdsiness 
^*  of  anaurung,  pursuant  to  special  orders.fromthb  BvranI  t»f 'Tif;ft^ 
^'.Governor  General  in.  CouacU> / ha»fwiU  .faeatlUiefty «D#ei^tl[»dtt»6s'fn  the 
^  inod;e  prescribed  for  soch  cases  in  Sectioa  Xlb'ilegulatMttrltl.'^^^®***' 

*<  A. D.  1795.  REGyLATI0N^5at:^  ;;  <  ;!n[  -  - 

^*  Section  LXXXV^  In  comiequenceofcoippldtnts^preferredby  tb&'^^vcrs 
^rin  the  sircar  Giiazeepoqr,  pf  the  impositicui^practiaod  qn  iiiiein  bt  the 
'^  dQilois  and  .(lustQones,.oril.Qrs  were  issued  on  the  22d  of  Marob  ahd  22d  of 
^^  July  1790,  notifying  that  tne  weavers  throughout  the  four  sircar8,:coai{^dsing 
^*  tlie  zemindarry  of  Benares^  were  tp  b^.coodidered  as  hating  tfa^ option  of 
**  carrying  on  \bcir  business,  eiither-,  through,  or  without  the  iDtSTfererree  of 
**  the  above-named  intermediate  agents,,  ami  that  they  mre.'at  foil  liberty  to 
bring  their  cloths  Into  any  bazar  or  niafket,  and  freely  U»  dUposorof  |lietn  to 
the  best  advantage  ;  and  that  no  person  was  to-  psesttnie^  nm  aily ipret^cc, 
to  fix  any  price  on  their  good^;  .aud  thatttiey  wtere  itO'sell  theip/ifJbrits  to 
wliomsoever  they  might  thin^  prop^r^;  lauci for. f  such  f]il^ice  ss^^hby  >aod  the 
**  purchaser  might  mutually  and  voluntarily  settle." 

'*A.D.  119*.    REGULATIONT  Vir.  ' 

**  Section  IV.  The  same  principle  fsto  be  observed  with  respeot  to  the  sale 
*^  of  ungathered  prodvicts,  after  the  distrainer .  shall  have  gathered  a;nd  stored 
**  them,  as  required  by  Septloii^III»..Qf..H^J^latipQ  XVH.  .1795ymd  which 
*'  arc  not  to  be  sold  until  publication  snail  have  been  made^  as  above  directed. 
*^  It)  consequence  qf  this  ^tera^ion,  ^.hiol;i  isiDddewitbavitiw  tcbj^lxp^ite 
**  the  sdle  or  d^istrained  property,  (distrainers  when  tliey  attach  the  property  of 
**  persons  employed  in  the  provision  of  the  CompanyVInyesfiinent»  br  in  the 
*'  raariufacture  of  sale,  are  to  give  the  iiotii^  directed  in  Sectioq  XXXL  of 
*'  Regulation  XVI|[.  179.3,^  as  soon  as  possible  after  making  f be  ^tttaGitaitnt ; 
^^  ana  in  such  cases  the  property  is  nqt.tobc  so|d  uutil  MiffioienttimeiiasbeeR 
given  toenable  the  Company's  officers  to  satisfy  the  demand  before  the  day 
of  sale.  The  notice  required  by  tliejabove  $eqtioo,  ;how«\^ert.'jnayy  at' the 
*^  o[)t{on  of  the  distrainer,  l^e  either  ^iven  to  the  commercial  resident  or  salt 
agent,  in  whose  division  tlie  defauTter  may  have  been  eoiployed,  or  to  the 
native  superihtendent  of  the  factory  ox  salt  chokey  to  which  tfao  defiiitlter  A 

"  may  be  attached."  .'     >  .     t>  • 


it 

it 


it 


it 


*«  A.M.  1795.    REGULATION  XtV.  

^*  Section  HI.  Persons  tested  with  the  power  of  distrainj,  fhall  iiq<j;Kslrain  or 
^^  sell  the  lands,  houses,  of  other  real  property  of  their  under  farmers  ai)4^7otSj 
^'  or  of  the  zemindars  or  puttcedarspayhi^  revenue  through  tbem  jfiof  gAods 
^'  or  advances  belonging  to  the  Company ;.  nor  fhe  loom«  thre^j,  fifMirtooght 
<-  silk,  or  materials  of.  manufacture  of  any. weaver  or^  manufa<:|ur<}|:';-.lA>rthe 
**  tools  of  any  tradesman  or  labourer,  standing  towards  them.JQt^j^  jrplation 
"  of  under  farmer,  ryot,  or  dependent  zemindar  or  putteedar :.  all  such  dis« 
**^  traints  and  sales  are  docjar ed  illegal  and  void.  The  defaulter  shall  stand  ac« 
^^  quitted  of  the  arrear  for  which  the  distress  may  be  levied,  and  the  property 
*^  shall  be  restored  to  him,  or  the  distraine)*  shall  be  compeiied  to  make  goocl 
<^»t6him  the  value  of  it,  if  it  snail  be  personal  property,  and  shall  have  been 

6  A  2  ^*  destroyed. 
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<<  U<^tr.oyed,  damaged  or  injured,  or  shall  not  be  forthooming,  and  the  distrainer 
'<  sliall  be  further  obliged  to  pay  to  hiiu  ddmagen  adequate  to  the  Iom  which 
"  he  may  provo  to  have  sustained  iii  consequence  of  such  attachment  or  sale, 
'^  with  all  costs  of  suit.*' 


[Adjourned  to  to-morrow,  eleven  o^cIock. 


■aaa 


Jovisy  2QP  die  Maif,  1813. 


The  Right  Hon.  John  Sullivan  in  the  Chair. 


MUNGO  DICK,  Esq.  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows : 

Munso  Dick,       ^^^^  Grant.']  Were  you  not  many  yctrs  a  civil  servant  to  the  East 
Esq.  India  Company,  at  Madras  ? — ^I  was. 

How  long  have  you  been  returned  from  India  ? — About  four  years. 

You  served  in  the  commercial  department  6f  the  Company  }^^1  did. 

In  what  part  of  the  country  did  tou  reside  ?•— I  reaided  for  four  years 
^     u]Km  my  first  arrival  in  India  at  the  Presidency  of  Madras  ;  afterwarda 
for  about  twenty  years  in  the  Northern  ctrcars. 

What  office  did  you  fill  in  the  Northern  circars  ? — For  many  yetift  an 
assistunt  in  the  commercial  department,  and  afterwards  that  of  aeommer 
cial  resident* 

^  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Madras  ?— -I  was  for 
about  ten  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Madras^  and  super- 
intended the  investments  generally;  my  actual  residence  in  India  ana  five 

and  thirty  years. 

When  you  say  you  superintended  the  investments  eenerallyt  do  yo« 
mean  tiuit  you  ilid  so  merely  as  a  member  of  the  Boara  of  Trade,  or  do 
you  allude  to.  any  specific  office  having  that  subject  ?— 4  went  out  ia  4be 

-■■-.•  -.iU4» 
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year  1  Jrgp,  with  a  spcfcific  appointment  as  meiittber  dtxhe'^itdl-^^^^^  Miui^o  Dick, 

and  general  superintendent  of  investment.  \  .  ^     i.ii    ♦  ^sq. 

Is  the  office  of  superintendent  of  investment  a  stated  office  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Company  ? — It  did jaot  exist  p^elHO^a  to  my  appointment ;  and 
I  believe  it,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased  with  my  departure  from  India*  ' 


Mw«i 


Had  you  not  ample  opportunities  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mercial concerns  of  tlie  Company  under  the  Madras  Presidency  ? — I  cer* 
tainly  had  ample  opportunities;  whether  1  exactly  prdfited  by  them  I  can- 
not presume  to  say. 

Is  there  not  a  large  quantity  of  piecegoodk  ppovtded  iij  lbe»HdiHhern 
circars  for  the  investment  of  the  Company  l-r-A  very  large  one  ;  the 
principal  part  of  tho  Madras  investment  is  provided  in  the  Northern 
circars. 

Give  a  summary  description  of  the  mode  in  which  the  investment  is 
ordinarily  provided    on    the    coast  of   Coromandel  ?-^Vhe  InV^sim^Wt  >  f\  ^y^yywM. 

originates  in  an  order  from  this  country  from  the  Court' 6fDirectdrsg<*n^-  n«>{ 

rally,  specifying  the  quantity  of  goods  required  from  each  of  the  commer- 
cial factories,  accompanied  by  the  dMervations  of*  buyem  in  thi^^^ullti^ 
upon  the  goods  imported  in  the  preceding  year ;  this  indent,  after  being 
reviewed  by  government,  is  transmitted  to  the  boanit  of  trakle^i^a^^blMa^ 
composed  of  some  of  the  Company's  civil  servants,  who  have  usually 
served  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  commercTaldepartldent  i^^i&tiidaiNff 
makes  a  calculation  of  the  sums  required  for  the  provision^  of  -  the /j^od^^i 
allotted  to  each  factory.     The  commercial  fa^ories  on  the  cofilit  ar^  olwtfa"'' 
in  number,  where  goods,  of  a  peculiar  description,  are  provided,  soineof 
one  kind  at  one  factory,  and  another  kind  at  another:  anindetllMn^cdi/f 
formity  to  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  is  forwarded  toeacH  fefei 
tory  :  when  I  left  India,  about  four  years  ago,  it'was  estimatedi^^tteit  ^11^ ' 
the  factories  were  capable  of  producing  goods  to  the  amount  of  24  lacks  of 
pagodasy  or  a  million  sterhng  ;  the  demand  has  been  from  five  Jacks^  i^lM 
lacks,  in  conformity  to  the  sales  in  this  country,  whether  «i  grieatel^cfr^^^'  ^' 
lesser  demand.     1  he  order  to.a  factory  is  accompanied'  wrtfo>  tt  ci^dit'tttl^ ' 
^e  revenue  treasuries  in  its  neighbourhood,  to  the  extent  of  the  indf  A(^»Udi* 
be  paid  by  instalments.     The  mode  of  providing  the  investment  at  the 
diflferent  factories  varies;  at  some  it  is  by  native  agency:*  ^here^fh^ 
weavers   are  not  in  tho  vicinity  =of  the  factory,  the  *native^J|»gei1t»'^affti?^^' 
required  to  perform!  tlie ; business^ :  who  receive  a  certaif^-^pev^cAitigi^j^P' 
believe  five  per  cent,  which  covers  the  expense  of  conveying  the  money 
to  the  dijSerent  stations,  bringing  the  goods  in^  and  their  risk  of  bad 

debts ; 
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Muv^d  Dkk,    dbbt^i  the  native  h^^nt,  for  that  siniu  will  undertake  to  save  the  Gom^ 
^E^q.     ^     piii^f  ft*orn  all  risk.  At  other  stations  again^.  where  the  manufacturers  vn 

^ Y- — 7^      riibr'c  wittiin  reach,  advances  are  made  immediately  to  the  manufacturing 

ueavei^:  andit  is  not  unusual  for  perhaps  a  village,  where  a  hundrecl 
weavers  are  collected,  to  become  security  for  each  for  the  performance  b^ 
their  engagements  :  the  goods  advanced  to  them  in  the  first  instance,  it 
generally  about  a  quarter,  not  more  than  a  quarter,  sometimes  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  whole  sum  of  the  quantity  of  goods  required ;  this 
advance  is  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  weaver,  until  his  engagement  lir 
completed,  that  is  to  say,  until  three  fourths  of  the  quantity  are  delivered; 
he  is  paid  for  every  piece  he  brings  in,  in  the  intermediate  period,  keep- 
ing the  original  advance  in  his  hands  till. three  fourths  are  delivered;  the 
original  advance  is  then  worked  up;  the  goods  are  contracted  tor  Upon 
certain  samples,  or  musters,  as  we  generally  call  them  ;  there  is  a  standard 
price^  xyhich  seldom  varies,  fvr  goods  of  the  first  quality  ;  and  upbn 
delivery  and  inspection,  when  the  piece  or  pieces  are  found  not  exactly 
equal  to  the  standard  muster,  they  are  reduced  to  a  lower  number,  with 
the  difference  of  five  per  cent,  between  each  number,  that  is  to  say,  five, 
per  cent,  i$  given  Ic^s  for  No.  2  than  Na»  1 .  There  are  four  numbers^  and . 
in  the  coarser  assortments  we  have  a  class  called  rejected  goods,  which  are-' 
generally  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  cheaper  than  No.  1 .  The  rejected  soods 
ai;e  under  thrqe  diflfereut  heads ;  rejected  from  deficiency  in  length,  rejected 
from  deficiency  in  breadth,  and  rejected  from  a  great  inferiority  in  quality: 
By  taking  in  th^  rejected  goods,  it  has  been  found  latterly  it  relieves  the 
weaver  from  the  necessity  of  going  about  the  country  to  sell  goods  which 
are;  of  inferior  quality,  and  these  coming  to  this -country  under  the  head 
of  rejected  goods^  the  buyer  knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  finds  it  as 
much  worth  his,  while  to  buy  such  goods,  being  at  an  inferior  price/ as 
tUo^c^pf  a  (standard  quajity.  The  goods  after  being  received  at  thclactory,? 
are  generally  bleached  at  the  station  where  they  are  manufactured  ;tbey 
are  consigned  to  the  presidency  as  opportunities  occur,  where  they  undem) 
an, examination  by  the^Bqard  of  Trade,  and  every  tenth  bale  is  examinra 
picfc  by  piece,  and  tlieobservalionupon  the  bale  is  transmitted,  withotit 
loss  of  time,  to  the  difiTcrcsnt. factories  where  they  were  manufactured,  in"' 
order  to  correct  any  defect  that  may  appear  upon  this  second  examination; 
and.^^^^  check  upon  the  commercial  resident,  the  eouimerctal  resident  ia 
allv.wcd  ar  per  cciitage  upon  the  provision  of  his  gtiods^  consequently,  he* 
ha^  ^no  ii^tcre^t  in  lowering  the  price,  but  the  contrary,  the  higher  the 
price  is,  the  ii^ore  the  per  oentago:  he  has  no  interest  in  niakhig  a  hard 
bai\g^n  witl)  the  manufacturer,  becaude  Ihe  more  money  be''ihveMs,"tti6"' 
greater,  iift  liis  gain  ;  and  in  my  experience,  I  have  never  round  a  difliculty 
1*1  prevailing  upon  the  weavers  to  receive  the  Company's  money^  the 
dilhcuUies  have  always  occurred  at  t         :  iement  of  the  account. 

^' ^  Are 
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Are  the  Weavers  c<ftripelfed'to"<inftf''ioW  ^<3»|d^Ments  with  tlie  Com-    Maa^o  Dkk, 
pany  ? — On  the  contrary,  it  is  considered  the  gr  " 

occur'to'the  Country,  the  iecession  of  the  Co'ib|Jan  A 

happiness  throughout  the' '  countVj^',  ft^'profndti'ri 
fuy,  which  tbey  oeuld  tiotothef wise  Obtain';  thie 
by  ^e  fennles  of  therOultivating  east  of  yh^Mt, 
^ojlatea,  very  widely  throughout-  the  coiinfiy  th( 
cxjunt  of  the  iftvestmenl". 

State  what  you  mean  by  the  necessionof  the  Cocopanj^'s  ihireslme^,?-*;-^ 
"When there  is  an  intemiptionin  the  advances.  '",  '',' 

Do  you  coDfiider  the-  certainty  of  the  ComiMiny'«  Cnipldyment,' a^  the 
means  of  insuring  tp  them  voluntaiy  offers  t^serviotf  by  the  WeaVei^'r— I 
certainlydo.  ■  .   ;  ',. "'  ' 

Will  you  say  whether  the  Madras  govemmient  has  ^MCttfd^rtfguhiiotis  pY* 
a-.nature  ta  protect  the  weanrers  against  any-opbi'essiorf  ow  the  p^rt'oMW 
commercial,  resident  or  his  asststants  ?-r-The  Madnt^  ^Jovertimynt' bavi^ ' 
enacted  regalations  of  the  most  liberal  kind,  extremely  welt  calcliUVd^  k' 
protect- the  weavers  against  the  possibillty-of  (^>p(^es(ton,  Were'th^^'p^l'i 
capable  of  protecting  themselves.  '.'','''  '"' 

Were  the  weavers- to  suffer  any  oppression  ftomthe  coftritai 
or  his  assistants  or  agents>  by  any  act  either  directly  ait  v^i 
letter  of  fbe  rfgulatiovs  in  question,  or  incoiuisteht  with'  tl 
you  sajf  whe;thec  complaints  would  probably  b€  preferred- 
e»  to  the  government?-— I.haveoo doubt  dtey  would;,  but 
from  opinion  than  actual  observation,.  becausQ  those-  regfn 
so  recent  a  datpj  that  1  have  hardly  experienced  their  a\ 
only  within  tbe^.lcn(.y«a^i.-ind«ed  ihey'  wefe  hardly ,pro(tffl)^ed^*'4rHeri" 
IleftMadr^B..       ,,,  .-   .    ,       .-  ^^  ■->\-'  :[.■>.■■■..  >:i  >"■'■ 

Vou  state  yours^Ui.fQ  ^vieoodqabt  tbafrif  <mJressioD' weire^'sltfifliiSEd;^'* 
cq^plaints  wwl<l;  bfi.-Hiade^i' (bave  you  juty  doubt  (hat  ir'0«mpleltitir'^)iii'| 
m^de  redress .woul4  bea^icH^dr?^^!  have  not  the  ieattdbubt.r'i^"'  ''^  ^'^'^ 

C'oijnp^lng  t^  sitMi^Af  (W  ;lBl)«|irin^  weaveni'mA'thAt'd^'Jhc^-tytt^'! 
la&ouriqg  cjas^ef  .of  th^lndiaif  |ioputation«,whicb,'if>eitber^bas  the-<atiiMi'^'^ 
tage  in  pcirtt  of  Cjonj^tAr-r'Ibe  vKJ»ver  hu  the  means-of'bejdg'inort  Wirtft''^ 
foriable,  but,t]^,  lias  g?i)j!:rali^  a  very,  dissipated  tiim  (^  mind;  atid  squtiH^^4 
ders'  aw^  wlt(i  vefjf.^tt^j  6Wi»<lfratioavms  ^insj  they  an:  iMtf  mttft'-'^' 
■    ii  ,/^  „.,,,.j>  , ,„  ..„.,i  t",jj,..,;.-4,.-  '-L  ■  .  '■■^■.  .'■('■i;^"'Wdiie«ed,'y 

:.,  .:.,...,.  v....,-'-^  >'"  ^^"■■^■•■'  ■■' """-'  •"■■  ""'•"  ^;->'-f"i  '-^ 
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MuKgo  Dick,    addicted  to  gaming,  and  co-k-fighting,  particuUrljr,  it  ■  very  faTOorite 
£gq.  amusement,  upon  which  they  stake  almost  every  thing  bcloogiog  to  them. 

Do  you  conceive  that  these  habits  of  dissipation  arise  from  any  defect  in 
the  existing  conunercial  system  of  the  Company  ? — They  are  habits  of  very 
old  date  ;  they  do  not  arise  out  of  any  particular  system  ;  the  bmioess  ot 
the  Company  has  added  very  much  to  their  comiort  if  they  would  anil 

themselves  of  It. 

You  have  stated  in  a  former  answer,  that  the  weaving  classes  in  India 
have  the  means  of  living  more  comfortably  than  the  other  labouring  classes 
of  that  country  i  what,  in  point  of  comfort,  is  the  general  state  of  the 
Indian  peasantry,  as  compared  with  the  situation  of  the  peasantry  in  &u- 
i'Of>ean  countries? — From  my  observation,  they  ate  tnore  comfortable  ill 
every  rcsptct ;  their  wants  are  fewer,  and  they  have  the  means  of  gratify- 
ing tho&e  wants  much  more  within  their  reach. 

Labour  is  very  cheap  in  India,  is  it  not  P— Labour  is  cheap,  and  so  ire 
al&u  their  rice  and  provisions  of  every  description  in  proportion. 

.   Do  yon  then  consider  the  cheapness  pf  Indian  labour  as  &  symptom  of 
'vt-rttchodness  among  the  people  of  India?— No,   I  think  not>  by  any 

means. 

'  Do  the  wages  of  labour  which  the  Indian  people  receive,  fully  sopply 
their  wants  ?— Fully  ;  the  wa^s  vary  very  much  in  different  parts  or  the 
.  country  i  for  instance,  at  the  Presidency,  where  labour  is  dear,  provisions 
.  are  also  dearer  than  io  the  interior ;  the  one  seems  to  legalate  the  other  in 
4  all  parts  of  the  country  I  have  been  in. 

During  your  experience,  have  you  observed  whether  any  change  either 
in  the  way  uf  improvement  or  otherwise,  has  taken  place  inihe  coiKlilion 
of  that  partoftlw  native  population  who  are  employed  by  the  Compaf^r  ? 
—I  think,  gaserally,  their  situatien  has  improved  ;  but  speaking  partj^u- 
larly  of  the  manufacturers,  it  h  impossible  to  a  great  degree  to  improve 
their  iiituation  i  for  imtance,  a  weaver  after  getting  his  advance,  resorts  to 
the  weekly  markets  all  over  the  country  to  procure  materials  for  his  w^b, 
and  after  having  procured  whai  he  thinks  will  be'ictjaistte  for  the  piece  of 
cloth  in  his  loom,  he  too  often  expends  what  may  ritmain  in  •  codt^fghl)- 
or  aiiy  ottur  gambling  game  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  tnarkct.'* 

On  the  whole,,  do  yon  consider  the  empleyfumidied  i>f  A*  GtM 
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to  tbe  weaving  classes,  as  a  grtet  advama^'c  to  tfiose  d*«wn,  rtr  hW  f— I    Miftt^  Dkw^ 

amdecidedly  ot  opinion,  that  il  is  very  much  tJlhrir  advantage*  IS^]. 

Can  you  state  whether  there  are  a*ty  native  nnerctwnts  at  MndfsH,  rtt  m 
the  Northern  Clrcar«»  who^rouid  be  able  to  provide  for  private  tiidcrs 

^sucK  an  investmeni  a^  the  Company  procure  ?-*-l\ivate  tradi*ts  Vr  )»id  tnd 
in  every  village,  agents  perfectly  prepared  to  receive  their  itloney  it  all 
times;  but  I  think,  the  private  agent  would  generally  be  disap|)ointed  in 
bis  expectations  of  gooda  of  f^tandard  quality  ;  when  the^  were  ifetirered 

.  be  would  find  tbem  very  infertorto  what  he  enpeited  ;  it  is  the  study  of  Che 
commercial  servants^  and  their  only  labour  ahimst^  to  f/tcvtM  and  to  cchhI* 

^teract  the  abuses  of  the  native  agents  when  they  are  eNipIbyed  M  well  tfs 
the  manufacturers. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  aboses  to  whfch  yoti  aMo^e  ?— The  Hnhitt  of 
the  abuses  is  furnishing  goods  of  a  quaHty  very  mferior  tii  the  stand[cr4  oH 
.which  the  contract  was  made. 
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Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  the  mannfacturers  wcmlct  ^elt  an  iHtfilhr  leS* 
vantage  in  dealing  with  private  traders  }-^Ccftmu\f^  iWsy  WouUl  tikt 
•very  opportunity  of  imposing  upoa  the  uniftforni€^d« 

.  Are  sQch  piece-goods  a&th^  Company  import*  to  be  p&KlkiseA  m  tndh 
jeady  made,  or  wjthout  previous  acrangement  ?-^It  ffeqiWiMty  6;c<rrs  that 
ihe  private  agoot  teitipta  a  Weawr  m  seH  frnrn  Ms  tMn>  at  Ail  incr^Mel 
price,  the  goods  thdt  he  bas  pf evtously  maaisiketAired  Wittff  At6  Cdrtipaity^ 
money,  and  by  their  order  a  prevfoaa  advance  is  onitomify  tftqtA^  ;  otiltSI 
the  private  agent  can  find  his  wajr  into  tbd  manulatttu^ing  vtltaget^  aitft 
obtain  there  goods  by  giving  an  advance  of  pf  ice^  ic  is  ifRpoi»ible  te  pnST* 
.vide  an  investment  (^  #ny  eiBteat* 

Coul^a  private  frader  resorting  to  India  find  in  the  <  markt^sf  i^ffitt 
country  such  piece*goods  as  the  Company  ordinarily  import?— *Not  t6,9nj 
extent ;  andaXa  vafv  advailced  priec^ 

•  -         ■  p'  •  .  •  ■ 

.  Were  it  proposed  tbal  die  h^dmm  goventmMr»  sboiM  ifiake  fbdf  trt- 
flual  remittances  to  the  Com^Bfr  st  ik)iiie»  t^OttgHlbe  m^imii  of  biltl 
of  exchange  purchased  f««^ai  fNHv«te  Eoropoait  traders  i»  hikffe.  Ki  ft  jitfuk 
opinion  that  the  Coflsp^jp  MuU  tMrodentiy^^ost  fb  satilr  »  ehatinef  bf  te« 
ihittance  ?— 1  sbouJd  tbiiikftat^  hont  tbr  te4ioM^pr(k:ew  that  ift  requisite 
for  the  provision  of  an  investment;  in  the  first  place,  the  difficulty  (hat 
a  privatp  txadar  wiMildi  itxyitHCAM  from  tb«  cwopetifteQ  far  nttf  viHSige 

6  B  Tyliera 
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Man^o  Dkk,     where  ilie  gond*  were  provided  ;  where  there  were  three  or  (our  ii^wttto 

^^fciisq.  provide  good*  instead  ofonc,  the  price  would  naturally  be  im-rea  ed,  er 

-^       "^     the  quality  be  dcbas-d  ;  and  likewise  there  would  be  a  risk  I   rhtntc,  be- 

''  C3U&C  th?  payment  of  those  bills  would,  in  a  great  m,eamre,  depend  upon  ih« 

s9le  of  the  goods  so  provided  in  India  ;  unless  the  private  agent  had  other 

TestMircfn  besides  those  he  lnoked  to  frooi  the  sale  of  the  good*,  it  wouU 

be  a  very  precarious  mode  I  thir.Jc 

AVould  it  then  be  safe  for  ihe  Company  to  trust  to  the  credit,  and  the 
regular  payment  of  such  bills  as  those  described  in  the  fast  question,  fur 
the  r^'mittance  of  their  surplus  revenue  ?— I  conceive  it  would  be  very  un- 
safi- ;  and  a  very  uncenain  and  precarious  oiodt  of  remitting  their  surpltB 
revenue  to  Europe. 

What  space  of  time  usually  elapses  between  the  first  order  for  an  invest- 
ment  at  Madras,  and  the  final  completion  and  delivery  of  it  to  the  C  >nt* 
pahy  f — Not  less  than  twelve  months,  that  is  the  ustMl  calculation  ot  iKe 
lime  t  in  three  months  from  the  time  (he  money  is  advanced,  a  part  of  ibe 
investment  m^  arrive  at  the  presidency  :  but  it  is  considered  tint  twelve 
months  is  necessary  to  provide  a  complete  investment,  from  the  time  (he  or- 
der is  given  until  it  is  nhipped  for  Europe.  . 

On  the  siippouiion  that  the  Company  should  relinquish  their  present 
mode  of  remittance  by  consignment  of  goods,  and  substitute  remittance 
by  private  bills,  and  should  find  the  experiment  tail,  could  they  without 
much  inconvenience  recur  to  the  present  mode  of  remitiana- ?— It  un- 
doubtedly would  be  Btietided  with  inconvenience  j  but  as  the  manufacturer! 
Would  still  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  thejr  could  be 
brought  together,  and  no  doubt  an  inveatmenl  might  be  ic  established, 
but  no  doubt,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  and  a  dcpaitwe  from  many  of  rtieir 
habits,  which  are  now  found  so  ineffectual  in  the  provision  of  a  good 
iorcstment. 

Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  the  cevation  of  Ihe  r^lar  emplojrment  of 
the  Company  would  have  the  effect  of  dinning  Ae  weaveri  ?^No,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  dt^perve  them;  cenainly  when  I  apeak  ot  tiringinf 
them  together.  I  mean  tu  refer  to  the  different  servants  or  the  bciories,  at 
well  as  the  wca>ersi  the  commercial  residenliand  their  a4>iitaiik  #ould 
probably  be  transferred  to  lYi^  fevenue  department,  aw)  that  chain  would 
be  broken  which  duw  exists  for  the  regular  pnwiMB  vt  tiw  IdwcaifBHte.* 

SuppoMDg  that  any  of  the  ImUbh  l^'tttf  MMM 


ffbf^  instance^  should  in  any  one  season  reckon  on  reroittmg  home  alarge    Mango  Dick, 
sum  in  private  bills,  and  should  find  that  bills  to  any  thin^  Uke  a  sufficient  lilsq. 

ampunt  are  not  procurable  on  advantageous  terms,  how  far  would  it  be    ^ 
practicable  for  the  government  to  make  the  required  remitlance  in  the 
same  season  by  a  consignment  of. goods  ^ — As  I  have  stated  that  twdtve 

^DEionlhs  are  necessary  to  provide  an  investment,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  a  remittance  by  goods  after  any  lapse  of  time  in  the  endeavouring  to 
procure  private  bills, 

'  Can  you  state  whether  in  the  intervals  of  regular  employment  in  the  , 
business  of  weaving,  the  weavers  betake  themselves  to  other  means  of 

.providing  themselves  with  subsistence  ?--i-Certainly  they  have  other  means 
of  subsistence ;  they  sometimes  turn  cultivators,'  and  the  manufacture  of 
cloths,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  gives  them  employment  to  a  certain 
extent,  so  far  the  population  benefits,  aild  they  can  pmvideihose  cloths 

.mudi  cheaper;  the  Company*!?  investment  tend<5  to  increase  the  price  of 
labour  and  the  rate  of  every  thing  of  which  a  piece  of  cloth  is  com* 

posed, 

«■    ,      .  .    •     .       ,  •        .        it 

Can  you  state  whether  the  weavers  in  India  form  a  distinct  class  or  cast  ? 

—Certainly  no  man  becomes  a  weaver  who  is  not  born  a  weaver,  whose 

father  was  not  a  weaver  before  him.     There  are  two  classes  of  weavers, 

:  they  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the  other  classes  of  inhabitants,  as  inu(^h  sm 

as  the  Brahmin  and  the  Sooder.  r 


^ .  I 


.  You  have  before  stated,  that  on  certain  occasions  persons  who  are  here- 
ditary weavers,  betake  themselves  to  other  employments  thin  th^t  lof 

-weaving;  does  it  ever  happen,  that  persons  not  born  weavers  betake 
themselves  to  the  employment  of  weaving  ?— *It  very  rarely  happens:;  in  ill 
my  experience  I  never  knew  ^an  instance  of  it*  ^ 

You  stated  in  a  former  answer,  that  the  increase  of  the  private  demand 

for  piece-^oods  would,  by  the  eifect  of  competition,  enhance  the  price  of 

I  thcraBnutaotured  artidd;  would  such  increase  of  pric?  have  the  efl^t  of 

r  attracting  into  the  employment  of  weaving,  persons  not  beingiheredittt'y 

-weavers?— I  think  not^X am  surciit  would  not,.  ^   ^    «    ^     n^     ;a 

I   ,   Were  the  commercial  system  of  the  Company  entirely/supersede^  WsfAd 

)>you  consider  such  an. event  as . advantageous  to  the  weaving ^clas^cspf 

India  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  weaving  classes*^.  .7  .^    J  ^d 

i  r    Should  timCJomp^nver^f^ tooths, ffl^ 

i  Jjirough  the  medium  of  private  bflls  alone,  would  such  a  course  of  pro- 

6  B  2  ceeding 
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Mungc^likk^    ceading  give  riso  to  com6inatief)s  among  the  private  merct)ants  sellijug 
l^sq.  those  bills,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  the  terms  on  which  bills  could  b^ 

^— — '    procured  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  Company  ?-— It  seems  ta  me  the 
natural  consequence* 

Would  not  the  Company,  under  the  circumstances  described,  be  iM 
e&ct  thrown  into  the  hands  of  private  traders  altogether  ?-— Completely. 

{Examined  by  the  CompiiUee.) 

Are  all  persons  born  weavers  ^mploycfd  9s  such  ?-*^If  they  cao  fmd 
employment  ^s  weavers,  certainly  they  would  go.  to  no  other  tradt ;  they 
^re  sometimes  from  necessity  obliged  to  take  tq  Ubour  to  the  field ;  but  a 
person  born  a  weaver  will  naturally  become  ^  weaver  if  he  can  fiad 

employment. 

Is  there  not  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  persons  so  bom  weavert 
employed  in  agricultural  pursuits? — I  can  only  speak  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  so  long  resided;  I  hardly  know 
^n  instance  of  a  weaver  takirvg  to  any  other  employment,  except  from 
positive  necessity,  from  a  stoppage  of  the  Company'^  investmeot^  or  from, 
some  other  cause. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  persont. 
born  weavers  are  now  employed  as  weavers  in  that  line  ? — Certainly 
not ;  there  are  a  great  many  weavers  who  never  work  for  the  Company;  a 
population  of  fifty  millions  requires  a  great  proportion  of  their  labour  to. 
clothe  them.  ' 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  persona 
born  weavers  are  now  employed  as  weavers  r— As  far  as  my  observation 
went,  I  think  they  are. 

Have  not  the  Company*s  inveslnfients  of  piece-goods  from  Madras  at 
times  been  suspended  ?— Ves,  in  my  time  fiequeutly ;  during  a  former  war 
there  was  no  investment,  I  think  from  the  year  17bO  until  1787  ;  for  seven 
or  eight  years  there  was  no  investment  at  ail,  and  very  great  distress  was 
the  consequence. 

Can  you  name  any  other  instance,  in  which  investments  have  beea 
suspended  ? — I  here  have  been  several  occasions  in  which  they  were  sus- 
pended, but  I  cannot  exactly  remember  dates;  but  during  the  war  with 
ilydcr  Ally  particularly, 

Wert 
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Weife  they^^  ttot  suspten^rf  during  the  subsequent  wars  Willi  Tippoo    Jtfuffg&iHciy 
Sultaun  ?-*— The  test  war,  when  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  took  ptace,       ,     Esq. 
was  of  so  d!K>rt  ^Juration,  that  the  investment  was  very  soon  renewed  :  the      ^  '  ■  '  v  ■ ,,  -^ 
investment  -has  been  suspended  at  various  times  during  my  residence,  in 
India ;  the  records  of  the  Company  would  best  shew  the  periods. 

Was  any  diflfioolty  found  m  revivkrg  the  fevesttnent,  whew  the  Mad'm 
government  were  disposed  so  to  do  ? — Certainly,  great  diflfrcuhfes  were 
experieoced  at  the  outset,  bttt  rttose  in  the  course  of  time  were  removed  ;. 
Ihe  weavers  for  a  time  being  unaccustomed  to  make  goodis  of  standard 
quality,  were  less  attentive  to  their  business  than  when  the  investment 
was  uniformly  provided  ;  the  commercial  servants  having  less  experience^ 
were  less  calculated  to  check  the  abuses  that  creep  inla.the  pr6viiioii  of 
an  investment. 

AVhat  is  the  rate  of  comtnissioft  allowed  to  the  Company's  commereiai 
residentSy  oq  the  provision  of  piece  g^ds  iavestments?— Five  per  cent.   , 
upon  the  g»ofis  annxint^  exclusive  of  charges ;  the  per  cchtage  is  iiot  upon^  ., 
the  charges^  if  I  re^oilect  vi^htj.  but  the  records  of  the  Company  would 
best  shew  that. 

Do  the  commercial  residents  bear  any  risk  in  the  some  manner  as  the 
native  agents  ?— No  other  risk  than  the  k)s&  of  their  situation,  if  it  is  shev^n 
that  they  are  careless  in  the  advance  of  money  ;^  they  are  not  responsible  f^ 
the  money  advanced  to  their  hands,  other  than  as  servants  of  the  Conipanf 
are  bound  to  be  as  careful  as  they  can  in  the  advance  of  it^ 

Do  bad  debts  frequently  occur  ? — Bad  debts  of  late  years  have  been  less.  ' 

frequent  than  formerly ;  from  the  superior  knowledge  in  the  professipn  m 
which  the  servants  are  engaged,  they  are  more  careful  and  mor?  abl^f  to 
guard  against  the  abuses,  which  are  very  frequent  i|i  the  provision  xrf . 
Investments,  having  a  very  knavish  people  to  deal  with. 

What  is  the  quality  of  the  goods  provided  by  the  native  agents  com- 
pared with  those  provided  by  the  commercial  residents?*— Very  much  the 
same  certainly,  because  those  native  agents  have  the  advantages  of  regu^ur. 
advances,  and  they  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  manufacturers  so  fan, 
that  the  business  of  the  Company  is  considered  a  more  important  concerit 
than  that  of  individuals,  and  the  Company  being  constant  custorne|rs  have 
no  doubt  the  advantage  of  casuals ^  the  native  agent  is  considered ^t  all* 
times  and  for  all  purposes  a  servant  of  the  fiactory,  and  has  been  long^ac*- 
customed  to  the  Dusiness  In  which  he  is  engaged.. 
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Miiiiga  Dick,        Is  the  commercial  resident  allowed  a  commission  on  those  goods  pro* 
Esq,  vidcd  by  native  agents  ? — The  agency  paid  to  the  native  agent  is,  in  fact, 

>  '   "y       f     apart  of  the  price  of  the  goods ;  it  is  not  separated  in  the  account. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  commercial  resident  receives  a 
commission  of  ft  per  cent,  also  on  those  goods  ? — Certainly^  the  native 
agent's  name  appears  in  the  Gompany's  books  is  the  person  that  furnnhei 
a  certain  quantihr  of  goods,  Iiis  agency  does  not  appear  as  a  charge  upoa 
the  account;  if  ^20  is  piid  to  a  native  agent  for  goods  of  a  certain 
quality,  his  agency  of  Xft  per  cent,  is  included  in  the  JC'20,  it  u  not 
separated. 

Is  tli^  Committee  to  under >tand  you,  that  the  original  prices  of  the 
goods  provided  by  the  native  agent,  exclusive  ot  his  commission,  are  b  per 
rent,  under  the  cost  of  those  provided  by  thecomoiercial  resident,  ortnat 
the  price  including  the  native  agent's  commission  of  ft  per  cent,  does  oot 
exc«»i  that  given  by  the  commercial  resident  for  those  goods  provided 
under  his  own  immediate  directions,  exclusive  of  the  couimercial  rest- 
.dent's  commission  ?— The  commercial  resident's  commission  is  not  inciu* 
ded  in  the  price  of  the  goods ;  in  the  body  of  the  invoice  it  is  a  sepenitc 
charge ;  if  the  commercial  resident  has  an  opfiortunity  from  the  weavers 
being  in  his  neighbourhood  of  advancing  immediately  to  the  weaver,  tint 
agency  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  native  agent  of  5  percent,  is  saved 
to.  the  Compfiny,  by  his  sUndiug  in  the  plwie  of  toe  native  agent 
liimself. 

When  the  Company's  investment  is  completed,  are  the  oommeicciki  tth 
«dents  allowed  to  act  upon  commission  for  individuals  ? — Not  recently. 

'■'■''"'  '  .    .  1 

When  was  this  practice  discontinued  ?— Since  the  commtuion  was  aP 

lowed  u|Jon  the  provision  of  the  goods,   and  adequate  salaries  EJTea 

instead '  of  the  advantages  tiKyfcrmerly  derited  from' actibg  a>  pnVate 


Are  not  the  Coihpany's  commercial  residents  ocraMonally  so  rmpli'|fed 
by  indfviituflls,  withtheconcurrenecdf  govemtVi'ent?'— With  thiConWr- 
rqiice  of  ginvrnment  certainly,  they  are  allowed  to  act  ^s  pfhrat^  ager^a  \ 
but  since  the  system  of  salary  and  vomrtiiasion  hU  been  aAlM'upoti,  tfi£ 
Gompany's  investments  have  been  so  n^Ui*,  tha^  (bey  "h^  aelaoih  ball 
Jin  o|i{>ertiinity  of  devociag  tbeir  tifflt'to  prntltt'tf^^/i^'i^   ^'*  "  ''" 


/ 
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v'  ■  ■  - 

They  were  Connerly  allowed  to  trade  ?— »They  were;  but  that. is  not  now  .  Mu^o  Dkk^ 


1(1  lowed* 

Do  the  invoices  sent  from  the  fdotorles  to  the  presidency  include  all 
charges  of  package,  conveyance,  and  freight  ? — Certainly. 

Do  the  invoices  sent  from  the  presidency  to  England  incl.ide  all  charges 
W'urred  up  to  the  time  of  embarkation  ?  —The  expense  of  the  estibli$h«> 
ment^  I  believe,  is  not  put  upon  the  invoice,  nor  the  resident's  salary  ;  but 
every  other  charge  incidental  to  the  provision  of  the  goods  is  upon  the 
invoice. 

Is  the  invoice  charged  with  the  ciHtoms  ?  —No. 

What  customs  do  individuals  pay  upon  piece-goods  on  exporting  them 
to  England?— I  do  not  exactly  kn^nv,  as  !  never  paid  customs  ;  -  know 
that  there  is  a  customs  duty  upon  the  exportation  of  piece-goods  ;  but. 
how  much  1  really  cannot  say. 

Is  therean  inland  duty  paid  upon  piece  goods  by  individuals?^— Latterly: 
the  greatest  part  of  the  inlani  duties   have  been  entirely  abolished  ;  t 
believe  there  is  a. duty  collected  upon  tbe  inft^^ortation  of  good^by  land  to^ 
(Madras. 

Is  there  not  also  an  export  duty  on  the  same  good^  T*— I  cannot*  exactt]^ 
say,  i  rattier  think  there  is  ;  but  the  regulations  of  government- wtlf  sheW  . 
much  more  distinctly   than  I  can  do^  not  having  bee-u  a  private  truder 
myself)  I  cannot  speak  to  that^ 


*^' 
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.    Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  intaiid -duty  which  yom-atate  to  havt^ 
been  paid  by  individuals?— -'^  cannot  state  it  with  precisioiu 

.  What  is  Ihe  wmd^piioe  of  piece- go6<fo  provided  fay  individuals,  eom« 
pared  with  those  provided  %y  the  Company's  servants^— Nominati^ 
cheaper,  but  in  fact  much  dearer. 


Do  you  mcania  include  in  thiaestimatietbediitieaki4he'eo9ta/to;indi^ 
vlduals,  and  all  tlose  charges  whicb  are  not  usually  paid  by  the  Company^?  - 
i*r*No  :  do  not ;  1.  meaii  by  a  comparison   <rf  the  goods  of  the  same^de^ 
scription  :    a  buyer  will  find  the  quality  of  goods  of  the  same  denomi^ 
nation  provided  by  the  Compsudjp^  geufraUyjuperief  I9  what  are&imisAtedl 
by  private  individuals. 

Then 
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r,        Tlien,  of  cotirse,  thtwe  goods  wouM  sell  for  more  money  at  the  Pre- 
^    7.    ^li&(][,  ifide^i'y-tltmi  (those  provKled  by  individuals^  would  they  not  r-^i  think 

they,.w<>M,fdv  ^ 


TV 


V^hat  advance  do  you  think  mi^ht  be  obtained  upon  the  Coinpuiy*^ 
goods,  if  .sold  at  the  Presidency  to  private  merchants  f— That  is  iiixpo^si-* 
^1-  tiQ  say  ibstinctly  4  it  dejiends.  up(Hi  the  demand* 


Cdn  you  form  a  jud^raeot,  ms  they  are  auperinr  in  qu  lity,  and  aspiete- 
f^riood^  are  generally  in  deHMod,  what  profit  they  uiigbt  besiJd  at  at  the 
Presidency  on  i.hw  original  costs  and  charges? — I  can  mentiou  an  .€«- 
perimeiU  th^jt  was  maae  10  allow  the  commercial  resident!^  to  become  the 
ngehts  for  individuals  ;  the  competition  virhich  haid,  at  drffereot  times,  BiL-cn 
^o  prejudicial  to  the   provision   of  the  Comp<tny's  investment,  was  endea- 
voured io^  be  removed,  by  allowing  individuals  a  portion  of  the  iiivest- 
meal  pro«i(i<^  by.tbie  commenctai  residents,  on  the  condition  of  tiieir  ad* 
.  vancing  their  money  six  months  previous  to  the  period  stipulated  for  t{ie 
delivery  of  such  proportion,  and  paying  to  the  Company  an  advance  of 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  goods  delivered  at  the  Prcbidency  ; 
<thi$  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  was  divided  in  this  way,  five  per  cent*  as 
.ii^ual  wa£^  allowed  the  commercial  resident  for  his  agcmcy,  seven  and  a 
'Jh'Alf  per  cent,  for  bad  debts,  which  aometinaes  occur  for  the  rUk  of  cott- 
.  veying  It  to  the  Presidency  by  sea  during  war,  which  is  con5iderib4e;.fn 
•short  ix  was  to  cover  all  the  charges  incidental  to  the  provision  of  the  in- 
%'estment»  except  those  that  occur  upon  the  face  of  the  invoice,  m  Ueach* 
Tng,  packing*  &lc.  ^  this  mode  of  provision  was  considered  ao  advv^te- 
;geaas  K).  the  indivitluak  at  that  time  at  Madras,,  that  a  very  large  sub»crff>- 
.  tion,  as  large  as  the  Company  were  willing  Co  neceive,  vnaa  imm^iale^ 
filled^  and!  believe  upon  the  arrival  of  the  goods  in  this  country,  co'i.-" 
fwred  with  the  good*  ihat  bad  ai  the  same  time  been  provided  by.priiirfe 
agents,  they  were  found  to  be  vtxf  superkjr  in  ^*jaiiMf. 

.  m^t^  those  goods  pnnvriirt  hf  the  coomffretai  irsideots  ikpoa.  the  san^e 
icons,  to  the  Compaay  as  the  goods  generally  pMcufcd  for  tiie^CMnpaayiV 
own  investments}*— they  were  precisely  Ae  saiiie  ;.  foinnichilOt  that,iip 
division  tpqk  place  till  t'neir  arrival  at  the  Presidency,  When  a  portion  jprts 
4Uptted  totke  pr iraie.  tcadess,  aad  tha  rtst  ta  the  Ompany. 


*  • 


•        I  .1   ...^-  ■     %f 

-  Tbe«  the  Connnuttf  a  is  to  undcirsland^  thai  ihe  Company  pfe^ide  iheir 
gepd^  better*  aod  ai^  the  sanne  thane  cheapcit  th-Athe  private  mefohanlf 
mt^obt^n  thQii;\  ?c7-^«(ftinly^$  the  Gom^m  whe  are  ma  the  .^?m^ 
habit  of  employing  the  iwea^efs,  have  a  fight  td  ^jlpflfltlMSi^' ^«^^ 

Ihkn 
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iban  a  casual  trader  j  and  the  commercial  residents,  from  lorig  expcfiettee,    / 
are  better  calculated  to  counteract  the  abuses  so  frequent  in  the  provision 


pf  an  investment. 

What  abuses  do  you  allude  to  ? — Arising  from  the  depravity  of  the 
Manufacturers,  who  take  every  opportunity  of  imposing  on  uninfor^ied 
customers. 

Have  the  weavers  the  option  of  disposing  of  rejected  goods  in  the 
market  ?— Certainly,  if  they  can  shew  they^  have  the  means  of  settling 
thfcir  accounts  by  a  money  payment,  or  within  a  due  time  engaging  to 
furnish  a  piece  or  standard  quality. 

What  is  the  state  of  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  weavers,  gen?* 
rally,  under  the  Madras  presidency  ?— ^As  comfortable  as  their  dissipated 
habits  will  admit. 

« 

What  may  they  earn  'monthly  each  ?— The  investment  is  provided  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  Ganjam,  a  distance,  I  believe,  of  l,dO0  miies,  where 
the  price  of  labour  varies  so  much  froni  the  price  of  provisions  being 
higher  or  lower,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say,  dititinctly,  what  a  weaver  yearns 
monthly  ;  but  from  my  own  observations  I  can  state,  that  a  weaver  is  more 
"  comfortable  in  his  circumstances  than  the  other  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  same  level. 

Cannot  you  form  an  opinion  of  the  probable  amount  earned  by  the  Wea- 
vers generally  ? — ^No,  I  cannot;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  equal  to  a 
commrtable  subsistence  ;  the  price  of  labour  in  different  pfaces  varies  so 
much,  I  cannot  speak  to  the  sura^  but  it  b  their  own  fault  if  they  are  In 
want  when  the  Company's  investment  is  on  foot. 

Wl^|:  is  the  penalty  attached  to  a  breach  of  contract  with  the  Cbnjpany, 
6n  the  part  of  theweavcfs? — The  penalty  attached  is  the  rcrfuctioW'df 
price ;  if  he  delivers  liis  goods  agreeable  to  the  sample  he  gets  a  higher 
lirice^  if  they  are, inferior  of  course  he  gets  less;  but  it  is  inripossible  that 
a  weaver  can  work  to  a  positive  Jovi^  Mi  he  hai  seldom  any  property 
of  his  own,  and  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  advances  that  are  mode 
to  him. 

i  >^ 

t 

Then  is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  weavers  hkwt  t^  Qioii^ 
of  a  comfortable  aubai^tcace  for  .theimelvei  and  ' 


1 


6  C  beyond 
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y^(:'^Cf\i?/j- ,    beyond  that  ? — Th,qy,will.  pot  suffer  themselyes  to  have.much  beyond  tha^ 

i*:^-  lor  it  is  genei;ally  dissipated  in  various  ways  ;  any  thing  that  they  get  be*- 

t  •,.r.-rr-> ...  ^'    yond  their  subsistence  is  lost  in  cock-fighting  or  in  some  pth^r  gambUng' 

game. 

I 
Are  not  fin^s  sometimes  impo.ed.upon  the  weavers  ?— I  cannot  speak 

distinctly  to  that ;  I  can  only  say  it  would  be  very  injudicious  in  the  com« 

n)ercial  resident  to  impose  a  fine  ;  it  would  be  taking  from  him  the  money 

he  had  been  advancing :  it  is  not  his  own. 

■  I  ■ 

Are  not  fines  allowed  by  the  Regulations  ? — For  form  sake  they  may  be* 
allowed,  and  no  doubt  they  are  ;  I  am  not  very  well  versed  with  the  pni-^ 
cise  Regulations ;  but  I  believe  they  have  been  very  seldom  exacted. 

In  the  event  of  delaying  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  what  means  are  takeif 
to  hasten  it  ? — The  means  usually  adopted  on  such  occasions  are  tbe  send«^ 
ing  to  the  weaver  and  requiring  greater  punctuality  in  the  performance  of 
his  engagements. 
« 

In  what  manner  is  this  done  I — Upon  my  word  I  cannot  say  exactly  in 
^bat  manner  ;  there  are  certain  people  attached  to  the  different  stations ; 
upon  the  complaint  of  pne  of  those  native  agents  that  a  weaver  is  refractory, 
i^r  that  he  is  inattentive  to  his  business  (it  may  occur  once  or  twice  in  a 
season)  a  weaver  is  sent  for  to  tbe  factory,  and  taken  to  task  for  his* 
negligence,  and  desired  from  the  authority  of  the  government  to  be  more 
attentive  to  his  duty. 

.  Is  it  usual  to  place  peons  over  tbe^^eavers  to  quicken  their  deliveries  of 
goods  ? — I  believe  that  is  admitted  by  the  Regulations,  but  very  seldom, 
practised  ;  because  it  would  be  unavailing,  it  would  be  taking  from  the 
weaver  the  money  given  to  him ;  for  a  peon  never  goes  to  the  house  of  a 
native  without  a  commission  kt  ihe  same  time  to  exact  a  sum  equal  to  the, 
expenditure  for  bis  daily  fo6d,  commonly  called  batta. 

What  is  the  usual  sum  so  exacted  per  dtem  ?— It  is' impossible  to  sajf,. 
.because  it  varies ;  in  different  parts  of  the  ccuntrvit  i.s  equal  peiliaps  to  a 
seer  of  rice,  and  that  varies  in  pritre  so  much;  it  Is' a  halfpenny  m  one 
place,  a  penny  in  another,  and  three  pence  in  another,  perhaps. 

Is  it  nsual  for  the  Company  to  add  rntertst  to  the  tbse  of  the  pitce«. 
goods  ? — Interest  does  not  Appear  npofa  the  iinvoaciJi  f  Ifci??^^  "^  "  ^ 

Have 
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4     HfLve  you  quitted  the  East-India  Company's  service  ^— I  have  no  inten-    Mungo  Dickj 
r  tion  nor  any  idet,  certainly,  of  returning  to  India  agattu  Esq. 

j       ■    .     -    ■  .-  .  .     .    ■  . 

If,  in  consequence  of  the  trade  being  opened  in  the  manner  proposed  hy 

1  the  Resolutions,  the  commercial  residents  at  the  several  stations  in  British 
India,  now  acting  under  the  sole  controul  and  appointment  of  the  supreme 

.  government  there,  were  removed,  and  persons  not  under  the  sole  contTOul 

;{^d  appointment  of  the  supreme  government,  were  to  carry  on  tlie  com- 
merce  of  British  India,  what  effect  do  you  think  that  change  would  pro- 
duce upon  the  natives  of  India,  who  have  hitherto  seen  no  individual  there, 

'^that  did  not  act  solely  under  the  controul  and  appointment  of  government  ? 

>^It  is  impossible  to  say,  I  think,  what  line  of  conduct  those  gentlemen 
would  pursu^e ;  the  commercial  residents 'at  present  are  Controuled  by  the 
governqwnt,^  a/id  froHfi  long  experience  they  cor^duct  themselves  in  a  way, 
generally,  that  gives  satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants :  I  do  not  think  the 
situation  of  a  private  trader  would  be  so  respectable,  or  be  held  in  that 
revererice  that  the  servant  of  the  government  now  expieriences  in  his  situa- 
tion there.  -> 

Do  you  imxagine  that  the  native^  who  have  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  look  at  Europeans  as  solely  acting  under  the  governtnent,  seeing  Euror- 
peans  there  acting  independently  of  the  government,  would  have  any,  a^yd 
if  so,  what  effect  upon  the  estimation  in  which  they  hold  the  govern.rweDirf 
— I  do  not  know  that  it  would  affect  the  respectability  of  government  by 
any  meaos,  if  the  European  agents  conducted  themselves  v^ith  prnprr^y  ; 
it  wovld  be  inconvenient  to  the  government,  certainly.      :  ^   ! 


•  t* 


Po  ypu  imagine  that  the  natives  pf  the  country  who  have  been  acqus; 
tomed  to  an  undivided  and  summary  power,,  would,  if  they  saw  any  per? 
9pns  existing  in  the  country  that  were  not  totally  depeiideqt  upon  ttia$ 
nummary  power,  feel  the  satne  respect  towards  tbe  goyerp«peBt  ? — 1  think 
they  must  be  dependent  upon  the  government.  .\-^\  , 


I. 


Would  they  he  dependent  upon  the  govern  ment  if  tbey/wer-e  not.  acQng 
under  the  sole  cootr^ml  and  appointment  o£  it? — I  conceive  that  no  indi^ 
yidual  is  independent  of  the  garetnmeiit  in  any  country ;  ^9  mustbe  sub|7 
ject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  tbc  gpiRcrameaS  of  the  centntry  wh^^f  j|a 
resides. 

•     ■  .     ■■  ■  .      ■     '       '  ■     /    .    .  ,  V 

Do  you  suppose^  that  if  comtnercial  transactions,  instead  of  being  cpn^i 
ducted  s^ly  ]^  tl;reL  caomfinciaJ  agents  appointed  by.  and-^nder  the  con^ 

tfoul  of  goFWPwnenr^  w*»:  caxriedm  by ^ 

.  '  6  C  2  nof 
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3fypf^,  DuJtp:  not sa much  under  the  controul  of  government,  that  in-such  case  tb^ 
Esq.  lives  of  India  would  look  up  to  that  government  witb^  the  same  respect 

«■ ^      they  do  now,  when  they  see  no  person   immediately  under  the  controul 

and  appointment  of  government? — It  would  certainly  lessen  the  respecta* 
bility  of  government,  to  see  any  set  of  men  in  India  that  the  government 
could  not  controul ;  it  certainly  would  be  very  dangerous  to  allow  of  agbnts 
gojuig  into  the  interior,  that  would  not  submit  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
hi(berto  found  necessary  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  CompaDy*s  own 
servants. 

What  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  people  of  India^  who  have 
hitherto  seen  every  thing  under  the  direct  appointment  and  controul 
of  government  ? — it  would  lessen,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  respectabiNty 
of .  government  to  see  any  person  that  was  not  under  the  controul  o£ 
the  state* 

Do  you,  or  not,  think  the  operation  of  that  feeling  would,  in  the  course 
of  time,  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  respect  that  government  must  carry 
with  it  to  preserve  the  safety  of  the  British  Empire  in  India?— *In  my^ 
opinion,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  adopt  any  system  that  could  be  supposed 
to  lessen  the  dignity  of  government,  as  the  government  of  India  haft 
been  supposed  to  be  a  government  of  opinion^  where  the  few  govern  the 
many. 

You  have  observed  that  there  was  a  suspension  of  the  investments  from 
1779  or  178O,  for  a  certain  number  of  years  during  the  war  with  Hyder 
Ally,  owing  to  that  war;  during  that  war  did  the^^eavers  work  for  private 
country  merchants  or  for  private  sales  ?— They  worked  for  both  :  at  that 
time  there  was  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  by  the  Danes  particularly, 
and  a  considerable  provision  of  investment  took  place  in  the  northem  ^ 
Circars,  which  was  not  affected  by  the  war  with  Hyder,  by  mean^  of  agenti 
of  the  Danes* 

On  the  occasions  when,  as  stated  in  a  former  answer,  the  Madras^bvem* 
ment  suspended  for  a  time  their  investment,  did  they,  during  such  invest- 
ment,  continue  their  commercial  establishments  in  the  prospect  of  a  returff 
of  peuce  ? — They  did,  both  European  and  native. 

You  have  stated,  that  in  the  case  of  such  suspension  of  the  investment, 
a  resumption  of  the  investment  was  attended  with  great  incbnvleniehce ; 
would  not  that  inconvenience  have  been  far  greater,  had  this  Madito" 
government^  at  the  saiiie  ttme  when  they  suspended  the  idVertlueofiii^glViete*' 
i  r  up 
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htve  been   deprived  df  that  eXptfrieficc  tod  pfkctlce,  Whidh  sb  much  ^^^ 

tends   to  their   improvement,   in   keeping  up   the   Company's    invest-     ^""^^^    ^^ 


.'i 


What  was  the  nature  of  the  competition  jott  spoke  of  for  pi^ce-goodsr  ^ 
W2»  it  that  the  cloths^made  by  advances  frottV  thfe^  Company  were  bidden-  ^ 
foF  with  ready  money  by  indiTidoaU  i^--4  telicv^e  I  wentioned^  that  thaif^'^ 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  great  evil  arising  out  of  competition;  that^V^*^ 
the  nature  of  the  competition,  for  it  is  very  seldom  that  private  agents  ' 
wiH  venture  to  advance  money,  they  prefer  Very  %iuchthdpii'irchasihgOT> 
goods  provided  by  the  money  of  the  Company,  as  a  much  safer  trade^      '  ^ 


The  Committee  is  to  understand  it  to  i>e  yoiwr  opinion,  thiif^rtopen 
competition  would  considerably  raise  the  prices  of  piece-goods  ?-^Dis-* 
tinctly;  when  an  investment  is  obliged  to  be  provided  by  advances,  if 
there  were  three  or  fbtrr  people  who  will  advance  upon  the  sattie'lodm,;thy 
manufacturer  will  be  very  careless  in  weaving  apiece,  knowing  that  if  fcii 
first  customer  does  not  take  it,  his  second  wilL 


»  t 
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Would  not  such  competition  consequently  be  advatitageous  to  the  V9t^^  - 
ver? — It  would  afford  himmore  money  tospcod  in  cock-fightings  aediiM^'' 
timately  be  ruinous  in  the  extreme,  because  his  goods  would  be  of  so  dtf-*^^*^'^ 
based  a  quality  that  they  could  never  find  a  market. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  weavers  poor^ift^'i 
order  to  keep  them  under  proper  controul?-— By  no  means;  but  itbjie-'  A 
cessary  to  see  that  they  perform  the  engagements  that  they  ei>ter  fotoi    / :    .:io  i 

Can  you  inform  the  Committee  of  the  nature  of  the  spinning,  business  in  hni; 
those  countries  where  so  many  piece-goods  are  made,,  hoM^  ti(heittJ;iread  is  i  .  > 
prepared  ? — The  thread  is  prepared,  generally,  by  the  female  population  atj-,  K* 
large,  by  the  poorer  classes  of  females,  by  ihe  purchase  of  cotton  at  their 
weekly  markets,  and  sellu^theproduceof  ^ihe  labpur*^f j t^  Wi^^k at  l^eO 
succeeding  market ;  this  is  ^one  in  so pimple  a  stilf  ^  9pd>  with  soqaMqb  at«»^  >fn 
tention  to  economy,  that  the  weave?,  pertectJy  vvell  ^cqu^int^d  with  thei)^ n 
price   of  the   raw   material,  seldom  aifq^rds  to,  the,  spinpep  nK)r9'thar^  !> 

thinks  a  just  return  for  the  labour  of  the  week;  and  that  matter  is  so  well  • 
understood  among  the  weavers,  generally,  that^np;  weav;er,  for  the  ^^^  ftfey 
getting  a  larger  quantity  of  thread,  will  ouijbjdl^ii^  neighbour  j^  t}i^,. pur- 
chase of  it ;  but  the  business  of  spimiing  circulates  thp  mpney^vs^^qecjL  .;  >^ 
for  investment,  throughout  the  c^^piryr^aoMM^  ^i  ;,^ 

roost 
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Afutifo  Dick,    mott  ia  need  of  it,  the  females  of  the  iuuliet  of  callivatofi»  tba  lovm 
uq.  cla»etof  iobabitaotti  it  >s  s  great  reaowce. 

Have  not  the  females  of  decayed  families,  who  have  Utile  means  of  cm^ 
ploying  themselves  from  the  secluded  nature  of  their  lives,  recourse  like- 
wise to  this  mode  of  assisting  ihemselves  ?— They  certainty  bare,  and  it  is 
the  great  means  of  giving  subsistence  to  the  lowest  classes  of  inhabitaatk 
and  they  perhaps  suffer  more  than  the  weaver  in  the  times  of  suspeoaion  o^ 
the  investment ;  I  consider  theprovisiop  of  the  Company's  investment  ta 
be  a  blessing  very  generally  diffused  through  the  country,  and  depriviii|v 
them  of  it,  would  be  depriving  them  almost  of  the  neons  of  liviog  io^ 
certain  seasons. 

Do  you  not  conceive  this  species  of  manu&cture»  the  spinning,  »ot 
only  to  extend  very  generally  through  those  countries,  but  to  employ  a, 
very  great  number  of  the  females  of  the  country  7— Very  great ;  speakm^- 
of  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  have  long  been,  almost  every  female 
of  the  lower  classes  earns  more  or  less  in  the  course  of  a  wcclc  bjt 
spinning. 

What  should  you  think  of  a  system  that  should  introduce  machiocfjr,  so 
as  to  preclude  the  labour  of  that  class  of  persons  ?•— I  think  it  would  be, 
very  severely  felt ;  in  all  the  parts  of  India  where  1  have  resided^  I  do  not- 
think  it  could  be  introduced  to  advimtage,  so  simple  is  the  busioeu  ofj 
spinning,  and  so  small  their  expenses  of  living ;  but  it  would  be  most  se- 
verely iclt  if  it  could  be  introduced  :  tbe  season  of  cultivation  only  extends 
to  a  certain  number  of  months  in  tbe  year  ;  there  arc  other  times  whea, 
many  of  the  inhabitanb  have  do  means  of  subtisteoce  but  by  qMODUtg,    , 

Do  you  conceive,  that  if  this  resource  failed  them,  then  is  iny  other 
branch  of  industry  in  that  country  to  which  thoae  feoi^s  could  tvsD  theoi^, 
selves?— I  think  it  would  be  more  difficult  inlBtliaihaaanjr  other  cmiotry , 
in  the  world,  to  turn  to  any  profession  to  which  tbay  have  aot  hceii 
brought  up;  and  the  employments  are  fewer  j  IdoBOtknowo^wjr  whaU. 
ever  to  which  they  could  turn  themielres.  , 

Then  you  conceive  that  the  discont  e  erf"  the  cloth  mawiiAiitarC'Of  • 

thoFe  countries,  mai  '  :ures  which  have  <  listed  through  so  maajr  ages,t ; 
vBould  be  of  essent  ;)uit  ;  to  the  t  cImms  of  lohabitaBli  i*  go* , 
neral  ?— The  di       iiim     it  Id  i    '      ly  I 

and  any  otSer  v  OTi»ian  1  Jd- 

£b..s  would      ti     ir  fgi 


idread^iti;  if  the  pticc  vt^al^baiiced,  they  Would  tf6  no  lofig^safeabJe  in  ,Muti^^^J^kk, 
tlbis  coutitfy  ;  it  is  only  by  theif  being  provided  xq  cfeeiipiy,*  that  they  are         :^^. 
saleable  here. 


■  't       t  < 


If  it  should  be  fotittd  possible  to  introduce  yam  ibmad  sfHif^  from  atiy 
other  country  into  tho^e  parts,  what  would  you  suppose  to  be  the  eiEoCt 
(Upon  the  poorer  part  of  the  population,'  both  male  and  fecsale  ?-^What  1 
have  already  mentioned  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  the  duty  ^goverameiit 

to  prohibit  the  importation  of  thread  into  that  country,  were  it  possible, 

,  ■        .  •  ,  .     .      .     i 

With  a  view  to  the  protection  and  subsistence  of  the  population  of  thtt 
country  ?-— Yes. 

.  Are  yptt  acquainted  with  the  nK>de  of  raising  and  preparing  the  cotton 
for  the  manufacture  ? — Not  sufficiently  to  give  any  distinct  account  of  it ; 
jn  the  Northern  Grrcars,  the  principal  part  of  the  cotton  ccwwumed  in  the 
investment  is  raised  in  the  country :  we  frequently  get  supplies  from  the 
interior  by  a  class  of  (>eople  called  Monjaries,  who  bring  cotton  from  the 
inferior  and  take  their  returns  in  salt;  but  the  cotton  raised  in  the  country 
is  generally  preferred,  by  the  cotton  being  more  pure  and  suiting  their 
manufacture  better ;  it  is  a  very  precarious  crop. 

*  *  » , 

By  more  pure,  do  you  mean  cleaner  from  the  seeds  ?— Yes,  cleaner  from 
the  seeds ;  I  speak  to  the  preference  of  the  manufacture  for  the  cotton  of 
the  country,  I  suppose  it  has  some  superiority. 

Do  jrou  understand  in  what  manner  the  cotton  is  cleaned  and  prepared  p 
— It  is  by  a  very  simple  process ;  it  is  cleaned  by  the  hand  ;  there  are  two 
processes,  the  first  process  is  to  separate  it  from  the  seed  by  three  cylinders 
that  go  different  ways  ;  the  cotton  with  the  seed  is  introdoced  beti?4^een 
these  cylinders  moving  closely  together,  by  which  means  the  cottoi^is 
drawn  out  and  the  seed  is  left  behind  it ;  that  is  a  sort  of  hand*mill  whkh 
every  person  has  in  his  house  y  and  t^e  second  process  is  a  sort  of  bow, 
something  like  what  the  hatters  use  in  this  country  for  preparing  the  wool 
for  making  hats,  that  strikes  against  the  cotton  and  separates  ail  tbedtnt 
and  seeds  that  may  remain  after  it  has  undergone  the  process  of  the 
wheel. 


( >■ 


Ts  the  rai<;ing  of  cotton  in  that  country  pretty  general  ?— Every  cultivator 
allots  some  spots  of  ground  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  but  as  it  is  a  pre- 
carious crop,  he  prefers  some  other^j ;  it  is  productive  when  the  season  is 
good,  buta little  to<^ much  or  too^ little  raindestroys  it,>.i. .  w. ,  ^ 

Who 
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Muvpe  Dick,  Who  are  the  persons  employed  m  cleaning  the  cot,tqp. {,-p^^^at 
Em}.  process  is  done  by  every  peru>n  who  spioi;  the  |^(q^>, process  by  tne 

^—  y  — -^  bow  is  done  by  a  particular  class  of  persons;  it  is  ycjfy  reiflatkabfe  in\a 
country  where  tliere  are  so  many  species  of  Hindoos,  that  it  is  by  a  spe- 
cies of  MuBsulmen,  he  is  not  a  Mussuloiao  but  approaches  nearly  to  them  ; 
there  are  one  or  two  auch  persons  in  every  village  ;  he  prrionus.  two  dii- 
lies,  cleaning  cotton  and  making  thread  that  the  threads  pan  through' 
«a  the  weaving.  ^^ 

You  meutioned,  that  one  part  of  the  process  of  pr^parinjg;  icottbii  is 
tdone  by  the  spinner  f — Yes.  it  is  done  in  every  house  ;  it  is  4  proceti^ 
that  eveiy  child  can  perform:  the  cotton  encircles  a  black  leedj  itiul- 
vances  perhaps  half  an  inch  upon  the  seed  ;  this  is  put  into  the  cylinder, 
«ntt  by  turning  it,  the  seed  is  left  on  one  aide  and  the  cotton  on  tbtt  otben 

■  If  by  introducinf^  ready  made  thread  into  the  country,  all  the  spinhen 
now  employed  in  that  branch   should  be  deprived  of  that  employment^ 

'  Could  ih-^ir  labour  be  turned  in  any  way  to  ifie  raising  or  cleaning  of  the 
article  of  cotton,  so  as  to  provide  subsistence  for  ihem  ?— I  think  not ;  for 
there  are  many  females  that  could  not  quit  their  own  house  ;  in  their  se- 
cluded habits,  they  would  not  resort  to  a  lai^  place,  to  which  all  dcscrip* 

.  lions  of  persons  had  access ;  it  would  be  hurtful  to  their  feelings,  and  in- 
consistent with  their  habits,  to  expose  themselves  so  much  to  public 
view. 

Would  not  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  piece 'goods  naturally  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  demand  for  thread  ^-^Undoubtedly. 

Would  not  such  increased  demand  for  thread  natarally  prore  beneficial 
to  the  persons  employed  in  spinning  it  r— Constant  employ  to  the  manu- 
fecturers certainly  would  be  the  most  beneficial  thing  that  could  happen  to 
tbem. 

Having  stated  that  the  private  merchants  at  Madras  were  so  much 
pleased  with  the  system  of  providing  piece-goods  through  the  agency  of 
the  Coin;)any';>  commercial  servants,  that  they  subscribed  promptly  and 
largely  to  ihc  proposals  of  government  for  that  purpose,  can  you  state  to 
what  extent  the  private  merchants  did  so  subscribe  ?— I  cannot  charge  my 
memiry  wiili  the  exact  sum,  h\H  it  was  to  the  extent  of  the  allotment 
macT  by  the  Company*  the  proportion  they  chose  to  allow  the  private 
d;a!rr,  ih.-  «ubtcription  was  rilled,  whether  it  wis  one*eighth  or 
^urtl),  or  what  proportion  I  cannot  sav. 


tm^ttmw  tmifMm^mfmm 


9S^ 


H 


'4m  me^tio^  the  tki^b^of  ladks)|if/piifg[odas«?^ 


itf  wii^  t6  the  extent  trotted,  i       .r   ,.  v^oi 


i  i. 


t  :  • 


■TO 


Can  vou  ibrm  an  opinion  to  ^hkt  extent  might  hw^  bem  M «ifecft ihedb 
by  individual  mei^bants  m  any  due  seasen,'  httd'  thiir*  j^rMtiee  been  ^om^ 
tiiitied^-^Tbe  practice  did  not  ceas^^  that  i^^o  say^  the  Company  h^mt 
permitted  the  subscription  to  continue;  but  the  adverse  atal)refniafk#t||»; 
m  this  country  prevented  a  continuance  at  that  time;  the  bad  sales- at- 
the  period  at  which  this  system  was  adopted  for  some  years  paat ;  IKe* 
Iieveihe  sale  of  piece  goods  has  been  very  heavy/  and  come^uenllyr  it  wii#> 
not  continued.  > 


:£.? 


Is  the  Coniilriitte^  to  understand  thst  this'  practice^  is*  still  m-f^ffi^rnt^ 
Madras  ?-^When  I  left  India  in  I809  it  was  ;  I  do  not  know  what  may 
Hi^yeHapj^ned  since;  Ido  not  know  of  any  orders  having  been'  iebtlto 

ttie  corttrary.  '  '  *  -  ^v  ff 

PThe  Witness  withdtefciir.v- 


./ 


MR.  EDWAilD  V^N^  was  called  in,  andekamined  as  fi^owi; 

t 

•"  ....  .  •  ; 

Mr  Jackson.]    Yon  are  a  tea  broker  ?-~Yes«  .  ..,.., 

How  long  have  yon  been  such  ? — ^Upwards  of  thirty  years> 


if 

^  Mr.  Edw.  Peml 


h' 


Is  it  wi^in  your  knowledge,  that  at  Canton- thf  Cqc^^,  ^^^. 
cargoes  have  the  first  choice  of  the  teas  ? — I  have  always  understood  so ; 
itis^a  drcmnstance' which  does  not  fktt  withi^imy  Jsnpwle^  i  rW 

;  You  have  never  hBcn  to  China  ?^^No*  ,       . 

It  is  so  understood  among  the  tea  buyers  ? — ^Yes, 


<  I 


:  1 


■  -M    el 


'I?? 


To  whom  is  it  understood  that  the  teas  not  sef'^chb^  by'  tli£'^ti|^. 
cargoes  are  afterwards  dispose^  <rf^?-r*0£  lateyearsrto  ^  A^iericiniEk:  ^    '  ; 

When  teas  are  impprted^  how)  are  their  qualities  here  ase^rtain^di^^  ^ 
any  be  damaged?— If  discovered  previous  to  their  being  onr  publfo  sImI^ 
for  the  inspection  of  the  brokers  to  be  so,  they  are  pointed  out  to  us  by 
the  t!6rnpray%:  s(nn^)|i^'  when: tb^.conlQ  pa  sboWi  aadtbea.iiteJdiaraine^ 
them  more  riiinutely.  ./        ,         .'        '    '         *  t* 
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Mt'Edw.Venn.       If  they  turn  out  to  be  damaged  teas,  what  is  done  U7th.,tbeip^*^t 
U. — ^— ^ — >     depends  upon  the  degree  of  damage  3  if  very  material^  th^y  are  destroyed. 

by  the  Company. 

How  many  sorts  of  tea  are  there  ? — ^Therc  are  two  general  classes^  black 
and  green ;  and  of  each,  five  or  six  denominations. 

Enumerate  the  denominations  of  black  tea  ? — Bobea^  Congou,  Campoij 
Souchong,  and  Pekoe. 

Enumerate  those  of  green  ? — Singlo,  Twankay,  Hyson  skin.  Hyson, 
and  Gunpowder. 

Those  are  again  subdivided,  are  they  not  ? — Yes  they  are. 

,  State  the  subdivisions  of  them  ? —  Under  each  of  those  denominations, 
we  have  various  descriptions,  ordinary,  good  ordinary,  but  middling,  mid-> 
dhog,  good  middling,  middling  good,  pretty  good,  and  good. 

Those,  among  your  profession,  are  understood  as  distinct  denominaii» 
tions,  implying  different  and  distinct  qualities? — ^Yes,  understood  by  the 
trade  not  different  and  distinct  qualities,  but  different  degrees  of  quality, 
gradations  of  quality. 

How  are  those  various  and  nice  gradations  determined  ? — It  requires  a 
very  long  habitual  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  article,  in  order 
ta  discriminate  those  nice  variations^ 

With  the  aid  of  experience  and  practice,  what  mode  doyou  pursue  ? — 
First  by  inspection  at  the  warehouses  ;  there  are  various  circumstances 
combined  in  order  to  form  an  ultimate  judgment  of  the  article,  such  as 
the  examination  of  the  leaf,  the  smell,  and  afterwards  by  the  taste  and 
flavour. 

Has  the  sense  of  feeling  any  thing  to  do  with  it  ?'— Yes,  in  some  de» 
gree  it  has,  whether  it  is  of  a  crisp  feel  or  not. 


— No,  I  think  not 


degree 


Do  each  of  those  qualities  you  have  described  bear  a  diffiftnt  price  ?«^ 

Yes. 

Stalfr 


-4 
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State  about  the  degree  of  their  variations  taking  the  leading  iorts  ?—  Mr.Edw.Fem. 
Bohea  tea  is  the  lowest,  from  ls.6d.  to  2s.  6d.\  and  Congou  tea'  from  ^ 
2^.  6d.  to  3 J.  \0d. ;  Souchong  tea  from  3s.  up  to  55. 6V/. ;  Campoi  tea  from 
3s.  to  3s.  iOd.'y  Souchong  tea  from  3s.  Jd.  to  5s.  6d.;  and  Pekoe  tea 
frpm  bs,  to  5s.  and  9d.;  those  prices  vary  prohably  at  eKh  sale  in  a 
small  degree.  As  to  green  teas,  Singlo  from  3^.  3d.  to  3s.  %d, ;  Twankajr 
the  same  ;  Hyson  skin  from  3^.  3d.  to  4s.  3d. ;  Hyson  tea  from  4^.  6d. 
to  6j.  ;  Gunpowder  from  about  5^.  to  7^- 

The  duty  at  present  upon  tea  is  what  is  called  an  ad  valorem  duty  ?-^ 
It  is. 

Do  you  know  how  much  ? — ^From  95  to  qQ  ;  95  tbe  excise  duty,  with 
the  custom  nearly  9^» 


>< 


Looking  to  those  various  sorts  you  have  described,  with  the  various 
nice  distinctions  and  subdivisions  of  each  sort,  do  you  think  that  that 
ad  vilorem  duty  could  be  exchanged  for  a  rated  duty  according  to  those 
various  sorts  ? — I  should  think  not. 

jCouId  any  person,  do  you  think,  not  so  practised  as  you  have  described 
it  necessary  to  be,  in  order  to  ascertain  those  various  distinctions,  be 
capable  of  making  them  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of  rated  duties  ?-— 
Certainly  not. 

Would,  in  your  opinion,  an  attempt  to  fix  rated  duties  upon  so  many 
various  qualities  lead  to  a  very  considerable  and  almost  endless  degree  of 
detail  ? — 1  should  think  so. 

At  present  the  whole  of  the  G)mpany^s  teas  are  sold  at  public  sale,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

All  the  teas  brought  to  England  are  so  sold  ?— They  are  alt ;  even 
presents  are  put  up  to  sale,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  duty. 

Rated  duties,  if  the  thing  were  practical,  could  only  be  ascertained  by 
personal  and  private  examination  of  every  separate  article,  and  of  its 
qualities  and  descriptions,  as  well  as  of  every  separate  parcel  sold  ?-— 

Certainly. 

Without  descending  to  that  degree  of  detail^  do  you  apprehend  that 

Q  D  2  rate^ 


: >8  *  .        . 
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MtMdmiVemu^^nfjifi,  jdun^  could  be  at  all  aecertained  F^— I  really  do  not  perfectly  WKler- 

jiUad^e^ueistipn. 

Supposing  tihac  an  attempt  were  made  to  collect  the  duties  upoA  the 
r.variott6  sorts  and  distinctions^  and  shades  of  distinctions  you  have  de« 
/sprifaed,  by  «  rat^d  doty,  could  it  be  done  otherwise  than  by  a  personal 
examination  of  every  sort  and  of  every  parcel  ?— I  should  think  not. 

At  present  the  officers  of  Government  as  well  as  of  the  Company  at« 
tend  at  each  sale,  do  they  not  ?  — ^They  do. 

Have  they  had  any  other  trouble  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  duty 
:]^iy:abie  to  the  Crown,  than  ascertaining  the  aggregate  vahie  of  the  sale  ? 
—They  judge  by  the  price  of  each  lot,  adding  them  together  th^y^  form 
the  aggregate  sum. 

During  your  kmg  experience,  have  yon  reason  to' believe  or  to  suspect, 
mny  other  description.of  sale  ever  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Company^s 
sales,  then  actual  and  bona  fide  sales  ?— No  ;  there  cann9^  possibly  be  a 
fairer  mode  of  sale  than  that  adopted  at  the  East  India  House ;  the  goods 
previous  to  the  sale  are  shewn  in  the  most  fairtnanner  possible,  and  with 
very  great  order  and  regularity,  fof  the  inspection  of  the  buyers :  nothing 
can  be  done,  I  think,  with  mere  precision  than  it  is  conducted. 

Is  it  not  of  great  consequence  to  your  employers,  and  consequently  to 
yourself  with  remrd  to  character,  that  such  sales  should  be  genuine  and 
bona  fide  ? — Certainly. 

•  '  •  ■ 

'     Have  you  the  least  suspicion  of  any  departure^  in  any  one  instance,  from 

those  two  principles  ? — Not  th^  least. 

« 

Is  it  not  the  rule  of  tjic  Company  to  put  up  their  teas  at  the  prime  cost  of 
the  article  including  such  charges  as  are  enumerated  iii  the  Act  of  E^rHa- 
aient  ? — I  liave  always  understood  so% 


•«-  »i 


■  f 


That  you  would  call  then  the  upsct-pricc? — Yes;  * 

Do  you  know  upon  what  degree  of  advance  upon  that  price  the  Company 
ipake  it  a  rule  to  sell  ? — The  advance,  of  a  farthing  a  pound  upon  teas  under 
ar.  ^d.  and  a  halfpenny  per  pound  advance  upon  aU  teas  tlurt:  lell  above 
that  price. 

Do 


>£AVT4t91>IAc  COMPANY'S  APFAlftk.  ,      ^^^ 


\/ 


I>o  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  obligation  tindtr  the  Aet  of  Par-  Jl^r,^ 
liament  is  not,  that  they  ghould  sell,  if  one  penny  per  p6und  1»e  b!i^b»»rc' '*»•'*' 
the  upset  or  cost  price  ?~It  is  a  considerable  time  AtiCc  I  ^te  MaA  tfer — ' 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  words  of  it*. 

Whatever  may  be  the  law  in  point  of  practice^   if  one  farthfng  be- 
bid  above  the  prime  cott^  aad  beiow  the  fricc  you  have  stated,  thej 

sell  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  sort  of  tea  which  has  been  principally  bought  by  th«^ 
Americans } — No,  1  do  not. 

What  i»  the  general  understanding  of  your  trade  upon  ihat  subject,  li 
k  Congou  or  other  tea 'that  t^e  Americans  h^ve  been  in  the  h&bitof>  buy- 
ing ? — I  should  rather  suppose  green  tea,  for  such  tea  is  used  hi  Ame^- 
rica;  because  if  any  exportation  tak^s  place  from  this  country  to  CMiada^ 
it  is  principally  of  gr^en  tea,  but  I  should  suppose  the  Americans  havo 
bougntmore  black  tea  than  green  tea,  as  they  hive  supplied  the  Continent 
with  black  tea ;  and  in  Holland,  Denmark^  and  Sweden,  and  thos^^arts 
they  have  usually^  1  believe,  drank  more  black  tea  than  green  ;  and  af  they 
purchased,  I  should  imagine,  with  a  view  to  supply  those  parts,  I  should  * 
suppose  they  purchased  a  greater  quantity  of  black  tea  than  g|teill« 

What  is  the  lowest  price  of  Souchong  tea'?— 3^.  7 if. 

Is  that  as  low  a  price  as  you  have  known  ?— Yes ;  it  is  put  up  by  the 
Company  at  3y,  6^. 

If  the  New  York  price  current,  or  any  other  American  pricis  current,. 
shoulH  have  stated  Souchong  to  be  sold  at  lO^^/.  per  pound,  according  to»    . 
your  judgment,  could  it  in  the  nature  of  things  bie  Souchong  tea,  or  must 
it  have  been  some  pther  tea  to  which  that  name  has  been  given  ? — Some 
other  tea  to  which  that  nkme  has  been  given,  no  doubt. 

Why  do  you  think  so  ?— rFrom  the  lownesi  of  the  price  ;  considering; 
the  actual  price  they  must  have  paid  at  Canton  for  it,  it  is  impossible  it 
should  have  been  that  sort  of  tea. 

■  '  .       •   •  •  • 

According  to  the  best  of  your  judgment  and  experience,  totild  it  have 

been  bought  at  that  price^or  near  it^  at  Canton  ?-«-I  should  imagine  nothing 

like  it^ 

SUjB^sing; 
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Jilr.  EtU'.l'eun.      Supposing  tlie  Americans  to  have  been  so  shrewd  or  fortonate  u  to  lure 

^— ^-Y"""^     bought  iliis  kind  of  tea  at  so  low  a  rate  .it  Canton,  and  afterwardi  lo  have 

succeeded  in  getting  it  into  this  country  through  any  ingenioui  medium 

whatever,  cuuld  tlicy  ha\e  gut  3j.  or  4f.  a  pound  for  it,  supposing  it  to 

have  been  real  Souchong  ? — Certainly. 

[The  Witness  withdrew  ] 

Mr.  THOMAS  STYAN  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows : 

A/r.TitK Sli/an.      J/r.  Jaclison.]  You  are  a  tea  broker  ?— I  am. 

How  long  have  you  been  such  ? — Upwards  of  thirty  yean. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  your  profession,  or  within  your  knowledge,  that 
the  Company's  su[<racargoes  have  the  offer  of  all  th>-  best  teas  at  Caotoo  i 
— We  have  always  understood  they  have  an  efier  of  the  teas  at  Canton  ia 

preference  to  any  other  country. 

To  whoti  have  you  understood  such  teas  as  they  have  refused  are  told  ? 
—I  suppose  to  those  of  other  countries  who  have  gone  to  China  for  leas, 
to  the  Americans,  and  to  the  Swedes  or  Danes,  when  they  used  to  go 

there ;  1  do  not  know  myself. 

The  Danes  and  Swedes  have  ceased  to  be  buyers  for  a  considerable 
time,  have  they  not  ?— The  Danes  four  or  five  years,  and  the  Swedes  be- 
fore that. 

Your  two  chief  classes  are  black  and  green  ?— Yes,  they  are. 

The  black  comprizes  five  different  sorts,  namely  Bohea,  CoDgoil, 
Campoi,  Souchong,  and  Pekoe  ? — Yes. 

The  green  comprizes  Singlo,  Twankay,  Hyson  skin.  Hyson,  Young 
Hyson,  and  Gunpowder  ?— Yes. 

Each  o''  these  sorts  is  again  subdivided  into  nine  or  ten  different  qualiiiei, 
such  as  good,  miJdling,  ordinary,  good  middling,  flaggy*  woody,  d  stys 
are  those,  generally  spcaki'ig,  the  qxalities  and  deHnpiions  ? — Yes,  they 
are  ;  we  have  other  descripiioDS,  such  u  very  ordtnaiy  t  otdiury  i  giona 

ordinary. 
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How  are  those  diistincttons  determined  on  ?*~They  are  4if^^        \y  I^.Tfio.Styan^ 

our  examination  of  them;  first,  the  atamination  in  the  waieiipuses,  tncn     ^  ^\n  ^^i..,,  J 
we  take  an  average  sample  from  the  difFerept  parcels,  which  we  try  being 
being  made  into  tea,  and  we  give  the  character  of  them  froth  the  observa- 
tion>  taking  together  the  inspection  and  the  tasting  afterwards. 

To  whom  do  you  give  this  opinion  ? — We  give  it  to  the  trade  at  large, 
we  publish  books  of  it  before  the  salea.  .    . 

Is  it  by  the  judgment  of  the  broker  that  these  Various  distinctions  arc 
fixed  ? — Yes. 

Does  it  require  Ipng  experience  and  gre^t  attention  to  attain  to  a  degree 
of  judgment  sufficiept  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  distinctions  ? — Yes, 
it  does. 

Do  you  think  that  persons  not  so  practised  or  so  attentive  to  the  sub- 
ject could  possibly  make  such  distinctions  ? — It  would  be  impossible  to 
make  them  with  correctness* 

Describe  to  the  0>mmittee  by  what  means  you  make  those  various  dis- 
tinctions ? — We  make  them  by  the  examination  of  them  in  the  ware- 
houses ;  they  are  laid  open  for  inspection  before  the  sales ;  we  make  our 
remarks  upon  them  there^  and  vve  take  a.  sample  home. 

•      > 

What  are  your  modes  of  examination  to  attain  to  such  various  an4  nice 
distinctions  as  you  have  described? — The  samples  are  drawn  by  some  of 
the  Company's  labourers,  and  are  brought  to  us  upon  a  tray,  we  look  at 
them  and  smell  them,  after  which  we  take  a  sample  home,  and  examine 
them  by  the  colours  and  the  appearance  of  them  again,  when  we  assort 
them  together,  and  by  the  flavours  they  possess  when  they  are  made  into 
tea. 

Do  you  exaniine  by  means  of  feeling  the  different  kinds  ?r-*Yes,  .we 
handle  them  ;  tea  that  is  crisp  and  handles  well,  generally  is  better than^^ 
that  that  is  not  so  crisp  and  handles  heavy. 

Are  the  distinctions  so  nice,  that  sound  assists  you  in  any  degree  ??»-^ 
No. 

Not   by    shaking  r— Not  at  allj    some  perhaps  may  do  it>  I  never 
did. 

Is 


jfr.7%^. Jl^4^      It  It  a  Mdiii  wlth^  dorar,  dmf  thef  can  aw«  themf^iFM  kk^ddbtlttbijig 

the  Quality  of  tea  bj^  its  souad  ? — I  hav«  smo  a  perioa  go  to  examifie  tea 

that  hag  merely  fete  it^  and  ne^er  smck  Hi. 

'  ■  *  ■        ■ 

Those  vartous  and  mi»'  difltinctions  bear  different  prices^  do  they  notf 
•-Yes,  they  do. 

State  the  different  prices,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  of  the  diffisremt 
aorts  ? — The  prices  vary  as  much  as  the  price  of  the  article  in  general ; 
sometimes  we  nzrt  an  arttcle^  stzpence  a  posnd  higher  at  one  period  than 
we  have  it  at  another :  at  the  present  time,  in  regard  to  Congon  ter,  very- 
ordinary  would  be  about  2x.  9a. ;  good  ordinary,  Us.  lld.i  but  middling, 
3 j«  1  d. ;  middling,  3's.  bd. ;  mktiSing:  ^P^^  ^^  ^^^  mithtng  of  that 
description ;  we  have  some  thatwecalrmtddlmg^  alittlt  Soachong^fliuroar, 
at  3s.  Id. ;  those  are  the  various  sorts  of  Coilgou. 

Generally  speaking,  do  the  other  sorts  you  have  mentioned-  vary  as 
mnchin  price  as  the  article  of  Con^?— N05  F  likink  nothing,  ualeta 
it  is  Gunpowder  and  Souchong. 

'  Do  the  other  8ort8>  in  ftct,  bear  sererat  prices',  aeoerdang  td  their  quir 
lilies  ?i— Yes. 

For  about  how  much  to  how  rattch? — Singlo,  3^  Sdi  to  3*.  6d% 
Twankay,  3s.  3d.  up  to  3s.  lOd. ;  Hyson  skin,  3*.  5d.  up  to  4s.  8rf. ; 
Hy«on,  5^.  S^;  to  isiQd.;  Giinpowder  Hyson>  from  5s^  Sd.  up  to  7s.  6d. ; 
there  is  as  much  difierence  as  thajb. 

Theaorts,  generally  speaking,  vary  about  as  much  aa  those  you  have 
described  ?— -"^s. 

They  have  as  many  gradations  as  prices  ? — Yes  . 

Would  it  be  possible  for  any  person  to  fix  those  gradations^  exeipt 
those  who  have  had  a  very  long  and  continued  practice  in  inspecting  and; 
judging  of  the  articles  ? — I  should  think  not. 

The  prices  you  have  mentioned  are- ^Lclusive  of  the  dutict  ?^^Xhi^ 


are. 


i:«=. 


The  duty  upon  tea  is  at  presientan  ad  vJaWB  fiom:S*te9Cp«oa*;? 

-96  per  cent. 


\ 


'    AH  the  teas  that  come  to  this  country^  are  sold  at  those*  Sale^^ — 

There  •being  present  the  officers  belonging  both  to  the  Company  and 

the  CiowjOL  ?— ^Yes»     ...         .      *-      ,      v  -^  ^  ^**^   \  ^         ^    ^ 

Looking  ^  the  v^ripus  sorts  vvbich  ypu  haye  mentioned?  diyi^o^s  ajq^ 
subdivisions,  the  various  shades  and  distinctions  of  quahty  as  well^silj|e 
gradations  of  uricef^  shoi^^you  think  it  possible  to  change  the  mode  of 
collecting  the  4utyiis  an  ad  vj^lorem  dot|(  to  a  rated  duty  qpon  ^U  those 
various  .i^>rts  an4  kinds,  consistently  with  commerciaj  convenience  gf 
precision  as  to  value  ? — It  would  b^  ipipo^sible  tp  mak^^^the  c|uty  be^r 
equally,  considering  the  value  of  the  teas,  in  any  other  way  than  their 
being  put  up  to  public  sale  at  the  India  House,  or  some  other  plaice,  and 
inspected  by  the  .brok^rg,  or  peopjk  .tbjit  h^ye  beeiji  Ipng  i^  tjb^  l^^b'H  of 
dealing  in  the  article. 

'^ "  Supposing  a  rated  duty  to  be  attempted,  you  thiak  «till  it  can 
be  only  collected  with  any  degree  of  precision  througti  ttle  medium 
of  a  public  sale  ?— *I  should  think  it  could  not  be  by  any  other 
means*  *  ■. .     v  .  - 

Tlie  Company^s  teas  at  those  public  sales  are  put  iip,  as^unddrsrtood  by 
your  profession,  at  prime  cost  including  charges,  ftre  i^y  noti-^^d^o 
not  know  ;  1  cannot  answer  that  question. 


.« •  *- 


Is  not  that  your  understanding  ? — It  was  the  un^erstaiidthg  at  nie 
time  of  the  Coounutatiop  Act^  ^^  the  jLe^as  should  be  put  up  at  the 
prices  they  cost  the  Company,  with  the  charges ;  that  was  the  iixider- 
standing  at  the  time  of  the  Commutation  Act. 


You  were  in  business  at  that  time  ?r-I  was. 


Is  it  still  the  understanding  of  your  profession,  that  that  rule  is  adhered 
to  f — I  should  think  it  >vas  pretty  nearly  ;  but  the  prices, .  I  suppoae^  *vary 
at  Canton,  -and  they  do  not  make  any  alteration  intbe  putting-up  prides, 
^  though  they  may  sometimes  give  more,  and  ^m^tija^p  jjes?.  f9f  them*. 

6  E Is 


Mr.THo 
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S^an.      Is  it  the  understanding,  of  yoar  professioa,  that  that  rule  is  adheced  to 
■"■  -^     as  oeariy  as  it  practical!/  can  be  ? — Ves.  ,. ,. 

Is  it  not  the  rule  of  the  Company  to  sell,  although  but  a  lartbtog  should 
be  \nd  ID  advance  upon  the  prime  cost  ? — ^Yes. 

"What  is  the  rule?— They  are  put  up  at  a  certain  price,  and  if  any 
h^dy  bills  upon  it  at  all,  it  is  sold,  tliough  it  is  but  a  ferthing,  in  some 
casesit  is  ft  halfpenny  i  iu  teas  above  3«.  4d.  a  pound,  we  are  obliged 
to  bid  a  halfjienny  ;  but  in  teas  under  3s.  4d.,  a  iarthing  would  be  suf- 
ficient. 

What  sort  of  tea  is  it  the  understanding  of  the  tea  trade  the  Ameri- 
abns  buy  ? — Wt  suppose  they  tqkc  all  sorts  of  tlie  di-scriptions,  such  as 
are  taken  bythe  Company ;  but  we  suj^wse  that  the  Company  have  tlie 
prcferencu  of  the  teas  that  are  exported  at  Canton. 

.  Are  they  known,  to  be.purcliasers  of  Congour— Yes. 

Have  you  seen  the  New  York  or  other  prices  current  of  tea? — No,  f 
^  not  koow  that  I  ever  did ;  I  have  seen  Congou  tea  tbat  has  ,camf;,fr<vn 
America  that  has  .been  brought  into  this  country  as  prize,  or  some  tl^at 
bps  been  brought  in  from  strt:ss  of  weather,  and  been  suffered  to  be  sold 
)fy  the  Company. 

How  low  hare  you  known  the  price  of  Souchong  in  this  country  at  the 
Company's  sales  f^- We  had  Souchong  sold  within  these  six  montfi^^ 
Idw  as  2«.  1 1  ^d.  i>er  lb. ;  it  is  i  mported  as  Souchong,  but  it  is  not  so  ^od 
as  the  best  Congou  tea  in  quality  ;  the  general  Souchong  is  about  3i.  oii* 
tp,  4s.  Sd,,  but  we  have  what  we  call  Padaree  Souchong,  which  wilt 
go  up  to  six  shiUiugs,  or  from  that  to  6s.  tiif.  without  the  duty;  fekoe 
which  is  a  black  tea  which  sells  from  Sj.  to  St.  9^  without  the  du<^,  is  % 
Souchong  tea. 

;  I 

Does  that  tow  priced  Souchong  you  just  spoke  of,  rank  among  yoa 
w  Soochong  ?  •We  do  not  call  it  I^achong  t  it  it  imported  as  Souohoog, 
and  put  up  as  such.  ,    j      .. 

. ,  Among  yourselves  it  is  considered  too  infener  to  /desene  Ht/it  citfinfiter  ? 
TnYes,  it  is  that  sort  which  is  always  brought  over  by  4^  '9l|Bi)iiB9»t,T 
Company  never  bring  any  thing  so  inferior*  .       .    ij  ,j,-,\t ;.,  .^ 


EiC^lNDfA'^diSS^A^Y^Wi^M^^'. 


9^^ 


inferior  kind  of  tea  to  that  which  tM  Voth^a'iity  ^Utt*i^p2LSfertaS?fldi«  ClI ^-' 


•V" 


It* 


beingcopsidered  as  superior. 


7/ 


If  ahy  of  thfe  American  prices  current  should  havte  stated  Souchoris'tfr 
ItO^d.  per  pound,  do  you  think  it  possible^  in  tlie  nature  of  thipgs,  Ihafiit^ 


should  h^ve  been  th'atiiind  of  tea  r — ^^o. 


'■'  jryii 


According  to  your  knowledge  and  experience,  do  you  think  it  possible 
to  have  bought  it,  even  at  Canton,  at  any  thing  like  that  pric6^^~Trt(ejr 
ihi^ht  buy  art  ittferipr  black  tea  at  Can  ton:  which  they  mfgh^hav^e  btfjoght;* 
perhaps,  as  Solichonff,  as  low  as  loidfor  lOirf.  but  it  is  6f  i^\6Vyhm^d^^' 
scription.  .       I-  v^ 

• 

At  that  price,  you  think  thsir  prbcuring  real  Souchong  iiripossiblir  r—^ 
Certainly.  ,  ,.,':, 


>         >'■:;   I 


'  SMpp6sing  that  thie  Americans  should  have  succeeded  in  getriri^SdtacfWirtj^ 
at  that  price  advertised  for  its  sale^  uatoely  ld^d.j  if  theyjCOtii^  WtKd^eyi 
by  thetnselves  or  Others  in  getting  it  into  thi^  country  WottW'it'nbf'fetiS^ 
three  or  four  shillings  a  pound,  generally  speaking? — If  it^^fc^i^dAl  j6f 
be  called  Souchong,  it  would  fetch  3^.  6d.y  certainly. 


•-  .  /I 


^HoW  loh^  have  you  practised  ast  a  t^-broker  t'—Upi^^itdi  df 

years' 

Duririg  thewhpfe   olp  that  time,  have  you  ever  khoVrti  the  €i6m\m!^ 


offer  lea  for  ^ale,  by  a  description  to  which'  it  did  not  firiHy  liclbngj, '  £w 
the  purpose'of  etihfeng^tfhfe  price '?-tiKfev6r.*^  ^      "^  '   '  '      *      -    ,  '  ^ 

Have  you  ^ ever  knovrn,  in  any  instapce  during  the  ^hole  of  that 
period^  or  havd'you  anjr  riasdiiito  suspect  a  single  stJe/of  ,their*^benig 
other  than  real  antf  btWl  fld^  ?-^tt  has  alf  been  lairly  solcl ;  I  ttevi?r  kfie# 
any  think  taken  in,  or  attempted  to  be  run  up  in  price  there.      ':'  ^  'i  ''  '* 

Isitthte'ittipres^feii'fti  ]^6ur'trade,  that  their  sales  ire  <?oW&fi*d^n- 
siStently'^^^W  eV^y  c^t^ioli  16'  Ynteg!^  and  hbiidur  9-^NbtWn^  cttt/bc 
more  so  than  they  are,  I  am  surii^^'  '^'^     "   .     •'     '   ;;)'Htjv:>/:    -t  :|  .;i;> 

f  6E2  (Examined 
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■  ' "  .      .  '^  ■  •■ 

Mr%Tlio.Styan.        ?         -  (Examined  by  the  Cemmiilee.J  .    ..  ,-. 

'    '    ■  ■  ■ 

From  your  lpi>g  experience  in,  your  line  of  business,  ahd  knowJrtfrthe 
prices  of  tea  before  the  Com  mutation  Act,  and  what  they  have  been  siacc^ 
and  having  observed  a  gradual  rise  in  the  duties^  are  you  able  to  foim  any 
dpiniof),  ^at  reduction  of  the  present  duties  might  leave  it  not  worth 
the  while  of  the  smuggler  to  attempt  to  import  tea  into  the  country  ? — I 
cannot  well  answer  that  question,  because  i  do  not  know  directly  what 
they  give  for  tea  at  Canton  :  the  freight  of  the  Americans  is  much  less  than 
the  Company  pay  for  freight :  I  should  think  if  the  duty  was  reduced  to 
about  40  per  cent,  instead  of  96;  it  would  prevent  smuggling  to  a  great 
degree;  there  would  be  very  little  encouragement  to  it,  taking  the  ribk 
attached  to  it. 


«. 
.♦ 


•  Supposing  at  the  same  time  that  the  duty  continued  at  40  per  cent.^ 
there  were  a  possibility  of  smugglers  finding  teas  in  the  Chincbe  seas  at 
twenty  per  cent,  less  than  the  price  at  which  the  Company  purchase 
them,  so  that  there  might  be  a  profit  of  sixty  per  cent.,  would  there  be  a 
temptation  to  smiiggling,  in  your  opinipn  ?— I  should  tbink  there  wotild 
nor,  to  a  great  degree,  so  long  as  the  war  continues,  by  foreigners. 

•  What  ai?e  your  reasons  for  thinking  so?— ^-I  should  think  that  60  per 
ttXA.  w^as  not  adequate  to  the  risk  a  smuggler  would  run  in  this  country,. 

^  Did  you,  when  you  said  that  were  the  duty  reduced  to  4:0  per  oea^ 
there  would  not,  in  your  opinion,  be  danger  of  smuggling,  t«ke  into  your 
.account  that  there  might  also  be  an  addition  of  twenty  per  cent,  profit  to 
thai /upon  the  import^tioi^  of  smuggled  tea? — Yes,  as  the  20  per  cent, 
in  China  would  iiot  be  more  than  from  3r/.  to  &d.  per  pound. 

#  £The  Witness  withdrew.. 


/ 1. 


[The  following  Papers  wer^  .delivered  in,  and  read :] 

'<  COPIES  of  the  CIRCULAR  LETTERS  sent  on  the  1  Zth  and  20th  o/Ji/(!/ 
<•  1810,  b^  Orjdas  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council  of  Ihrl  IVilliMnp, 
^  ia  the  Magistrates  under  that  Presidency. 

**  (Circular.) 
«  TO  TH£  MAGISTRATES. 

"SIR.  .  .        .  .^ 

.^,    '^  Tut,  attention  of  Government  has  recently  been  attr^ted  iii4ft<|>ariicu)ar 
*^  manner  to  abuses  and  oppressions  commitied  by  Europeans,  wboere  eita-. 
/'  blished  as  indigo  planters  in  different  pans  of  the  douMry  ;'1klifnch'Ol)s'«s- 
'^'''ttlose  abuses  and  oppressions  have  kitterJj  been^.  the  right  honourable  the 

*'  Governor 


-•"t^/     '    -  .     :    J       ;   -         ,^.,    '■     •■>  .^,;  >JJ.,S 


«<  Goyet'nor  General  in  Council  is  still  willing  to  hope,  that  this  inputation 

*^  does  not  attach  to  the  cl>«racter of  th^^ttifiig^fslUntdfsv^generaliy,  coim^  ^^^^  ....'Y  ^\i 

•*  as  a  body  or  class  of  people.     The  facts,  however^  which  have  recently  been 

V  established  against  some  individuals. of  that  cIas$beibre•the^Ma{riJrtratt?^^  vitfS'i 

**  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  are  of  so  flagAnt- a  niitcirey  tbafc  ibev     ; 

•*  Governor  General  in  Council  cdnsidens   ifaa  act. of  indispeiiaahle  public; 

■*^  duty,    to   adopt  such   measures  as  appear  to  fainn,.  %Hidcr  oxijaiug  cir*. 

<<  cumstaacct,  best  calculated  to  prev<5iit  thaiFCpotitioa,  of  of&nces  equajly 

"  injurious  to  the  English  character,  and  to  the  ptjacc  arid  happiness  ot  our 

"  native  subjects." 

.**  2.  The  offences  to  which  the  following  cemarks  refer,  and  which  have 
'*  been  established,  beyond  all  doubt  or  dispute,  against  individual  indigo 
**  planters,  may  be  reduced  f  o  the  fhllbwing  beads : 

**  1st.  Acts  of  violence^,  which  although  they  amount  not  iathc  legal  sense  of 
**  the  wprd  to  murder,  have  occasioned  the  death  of  native2>:     . 

•*  2d»  The  illegal  detention  of  the  natives  ia  confinement,  especially  in 
^<  stocks,  with  a  view.to  tho  recovery  of. balances,  aJUedged^o  bedue  . 
•^  from  them,  or  for  other  causes  :  .       ,  ! .. 

**  3d..  Assembling,  in  a  tumultuary  manner^  the  people  attacl>ed  to  their     *' 
*'  respective  factories  and  others,  and  engaging,,  in  violent  affraj's, 
"  with  other  indigo  planters  :  . » 

^  4th.  Illicit  infliction  or  punishment,  by  means  of  a  r4ttan.  or  other  wise  ^    -,. 
<*  on  the  cultivators  or  other  natives. 

"  3.  You  must  of  course  be  sensible,  that  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  bring  ' 
M  every  act  of  violence,  of  the  above  nature,  to  the  knowledge  of  Govern lucnt^^ 
"  and  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Suprcpne  Court  c)f  Judicature.     In  order,' 
•*  however,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  depends  on  the  Executive  GoveronneRt,  th«-  '  i 
"  repetition  of  any  offence  of  that  nature,  the  Governor  General  in  Council 
^  desires,  that  you  will  particularly  attend  to  the  fonowing'instrfictioBB :.    .•  ;('; 

**  First.— You  will  take  the  necessary  measures  to  ascertain,  without  loss  of 
"  time,  whether  any  of  the  indigo  planters  resident  in  the  district  uiider  your 
'^  charge,  keep  stocks  at  their  factories,  and  if  so,  you  will  requirethem  im- 
"  mediately  to  destroy  the  stocks.     Should  any  hesitation  occur  ou  t))d 'pdii^ ot^^' 
**  the  indigo  planters  in  complying  with  this  requisii iort,  y6n'\ri^f'fe!y>cW'tW  <'* 
*^*  circamstance  to  Government,  when  the  Governor  General  in  Council  will^ 
**•  order  such  person  to  quit  the  district,  and  repair  to  the  Presidency .  * 

"  Second. — Without  encouraging  vexatious*  and  litigHous  complaints,  you 
"  will  exert  yourself  to  prevent  the  practice,  which  Government  hat  reason  to 
**^believe  is  too  prevalent  on  the  |5art  of  the  indigo  planters,  of  inflicting  illegal 
*^  corporal  punishment  on  the  ryots  and  others.'  Whentever  calBteff'jof  tlfiii  hature 
<*  occur,  which  may  not  appear  to  be  of  so  aggravated  a  nature  as  to  form  the 
*^  ground  of  a  criminal  prosectftion  in  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  ^ Judicature,  you 
*^  will  report  the  facts  to  Government,  in  order  that  his  Lordship  in  Council  may 
^  take  into  iiis  considerutiou  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the  iiccoce  which 
<*  the  offender  may  have  obtained  for  residing  in  the  interior  of  tfic  country.. 

^'  Third.: — As  opportunities  may  arise  of.  personal. comniunicatioiH with  the 
**  indigo  planters,,  youi  will  endeavour  to  impress  on  their  mind^^  thp^iifqi  de- 
*^  termination  whix:h  the  Governor  General  in  Council  has  adopted*  not  .only 
^^  uniformly  to  prosecute  all  oflfeaces  of  the  abovedescriptioi^,  which  i;ari  pro- 
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*'  periy  be  brought  under  tbe  cognizance  of  the  Supreme  Court,  bat  likewjie 
"  lo  exercise  lo  th«  utmost  extent  tbe  powcm  possessed  by  ibe  Governor 
*'  General  in  Counsil,  of  prerenting  tbe  residence  of  any  European  in  ihe 
"  interior  of  the  country,  who  shall  not  conform  to  ihe  spirit  of  the  prfient 
"  resolutions  of  Gsvernment.  ■  r    .  .",  .      ' 

"  Fourth. — Shotlld  it'occtir  to  you,  that  any  other  measures  can  be  adopted, 
"  calculated  for  the  attainment  of  the  impuriaiit  objects  above  noticed,  you 
*'  are  desired  to  submit  your  sentiments  on  tlie  siibjAt  to  Government. 
"  I  am,  Jic. 
"  Council  Chamber,  (Signed)         "  Geo,  Dtvdavell, 

"  the  i3tb  Jul^  laio.  .  "Sec'  td.Gu*^  Jad  Dup.." 


*<  NOTE : — On  the  13th  instant,  copies  of  the  aborc  order  were  trans- 

"  mitted  to  the  Nl^amut  Adawlut,  and  to  the  several  provincial  courts,  with 

*'  directions  to  afford  their  aid,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  legal  powurs  vested  iit 

(*  those  courts,  in  giving  efiect  to  the  resolution*  of  Governncnt  coutuiatd 

'  f  thcrciii.  ' 

"  KKMAIIK  : — There  being  grounds  to  apprehend  that  many  of  the  manu. 
"  facturers  of  indiiro  are  in  the  habit  of  compelling  the  ryots  to  receivcAd- 
**  vances  for  the  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plaiit  ;— 

"  OKDKK: — Ordered,  That  the  foTlowing  supplementary  orders  be  trao*- 
".  jnilteil  to  dw  several  magistrates  throughout  the  provinces. 

"  (Circular.) 
"  TO  THE  MAGISTRATES. 
"  SIR, 
.    <*  In  continuation  df  the  orders  of  Government  of  ibc  I3tb  instant^  lam 
*'  directed  to  acquaint  ynu,  that  tbe  rigiii  honoi)rable  tbe  GoVWimc  <veMral  in-~ 
"  Council  ban  reason  to  believe  that  European  indigo  planters  are  in  tJie  habit 
"  of  ubli'^ring  the  ryoU  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  their  jeape<;^ve.  fi^:f9ncs, 
-**  to  receive  advances,  and  of  ailopiing  other  illicit  and  iihpropor  nief  ns  tu 
,: '-  compel  lliem  lo  cultivate  indigo ;  yoa  are  accordinglT  directed  to  fepprt' ntl' 
,  .".  iitaiiuicea  af  tliat  ruUure  whien  may  come  to  your  knowfedfte,-  'and  wbictc 
.  **  fou  mtfj  cfuwidertobe  founded  in  fact,  to  the  GovemoK  («<iMr«i  ihCMncil; 
*^  m  order  that  Government  nay  lake  into  its  coiiaideruljon  tfae.axpediincy:*!' 
"  withdrawing  tbe  ofR'nder's  licence  to  reside  in  tbeiuteriorof  tbecauntrv,and 
'■  at  ibe  same  time  adopt  such  other  iut..uu|re*  aa  the  cirenn^itay^j<»|:.|be 
"  aoe  may  appear  to  lequire.  .,,,., 

"  Iam,-&c.  _j  /    ' 

f,.        .  .M  CouncU  Chamber,  (Signed)        «•  O.  ZMfAftecff, 

.  «tlu;  2Uib  Jtdy  1810.  .  MSec.  to  Ob*.  Jud.  Dep.'*    '-' 

'  -'>  OnJrrerfyTbatcopiesoftbeabovctopplMnentery  MMetv-beTi-atMlUttciftto' 
"  the  Ninmut  Adawlut,  and  the  severtT  praviucial  coufu^  inieMtiitMiion  of 
t('tbeord«r<of tbeisibiostant."  ,    ■o;,;  ..^..'i-nl  i' 

i  i  -  i'  -  ■■,')f3U->  ^'  v)iutJJ!."j-io  r.» 
[Adjourned  to  to-monoir,  eleren  o'cIock. 


Fhimt,  21«  duMalf,lW/ 


Vm  Ri|^t  Hon.  Josh  Sdllivaic  Ib  the  Cliair. 


JOHN  BAINBRIDGE.  Esq.  was  called  io,  and  examinedM  Ibllowi : 

Mr.  Impey.]  You  are  a  general  nwrchant  f-^t  am.  J>  Bainbri^*, 

■  You  are  connected  with  a  finn,  tbat  cany  oa  ncrchMidice  ta  atery     '-—  v     ■* 
considerable  extent  ?^I  am. 

Is  your  firm  extensively  connected  with  the  Americau  f— Yev 

•  Have  they  ako  been  large  dealen  in  pleoe-goodt,  by  WhbllMte?~Ye8  i 
-we  bare  bought  considerably  for  many  years. 

FVom  ^pur  connections  with  the  Americans,  have  ^ou  had  freqnent 

opportunities  of  obtaining  information  iiom  them  relative-  to  ibeir  trade 

■  witt|.lad>«t  tkni  the  cause  of  its  success  ?— We  have  had  freqnftiif  oppor^y 

.  tnoitM  -of  iteagaioft  from  varioos  percom  connected  with  Aitteriei^  the 

usual  mode  in  which  they  have  conducted  that  trade. 

'  To-what  ctfuses  do  yon  attribute  the  succeu  the  Americans:  bant-had, 
in  carrying  on  their  trade  with  IniMa,  and  China  ?^After  the  Treaty  known 
.  by  the  name  of  pA.t,.  Jajr's  Treaty*  i  believe  the  Americana  Mit^  generally 
entered  i^tq  thc'tade  waib  India*  I  do  not  recollect  that,  ^irtftiixis  to  that 
t^pi|q;.,A)ictr.Uade  wilh  India  was  of  such  magmtudeaa  subsettuetitto  the 
^AF^JIiitS  fir  li7fiAi|i«ibsfqncat.totheynr  lT94or  1795,  I  bdieye^their 
trade  to  India  has  increased  regulariy,  particularly  duriiilf  the  tiWtfsHBfey  had 
aa  opportonUy  of  cstending  tbeir  cumuieice,  as  well  to  the  Spanish  and 
.iaob'o  ns«Iri  i-hoiw.i:  li  ui  iJ^ii'i       -  Fi«nch 


#98  jnirar<StOiF.M!IB6iieattMr^TA(fi: 

/:  'SahtirUge,    French  C»Ionie?,  as  to  that  pirt  of  the  Cofttineat  of  Eurdfieto>irtli<lv4his 

'Esq.  country  was  principaliv  prevented  eni:^v'.5ng  a  trade-  ..ti>//  .     ^»h 

From  the  information,  you  have. been  abie.  to  acquire  upon  thtib  sub* 
jecis,  in  canvorsations  with  Americar*!?,  ^do  to«:  imagine  the  success 
of  their  trade  above  alluded  to  has  been  owin^  to  thf^ir  neutral  cbaracMr  ? 
— Certainly  j  they  were  in  a  situation  to  avaii  ihe  nselves  of  the  carrjriDg 
trade  to  the  dift'orent  parts  of  the  woiid,  t»um  which  ail  British  connection 
w*as  excluded ;  I  gonc^i ^e  that  they  certainjy  did  eiijoy.  thai,  taa^very  odn« 
sidcrable  enttnti  subsequent  to  the  year  175)5. 

Is  it  one  of  the  advantages  they  have  derived -from  their  neutral  cha- 

to 

pence  than  the  East  India  Company  could  possibly 
•  send ;  and  that  they  import  their  goods  from  thence,   at  a  much  easier  rate 
than  we  receive  them  in  this  country. 


/• 


^ 


Do  you  mean  that  that  was  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  tbeir  being 
iieuiraU  while  we  were  belligerents  ^--^lliey  certainly  have  the  means  of 
fitting  their  vessels,  from  their  peculiar  situation,  :ait  an  easier^ expense;  ¥kty 
have  provisions  and  every  thing  necessary  for  the  equipping  their  vessels, 
at  a  vtiy  cheap  rate  ;  tbeh:  infaiiranoe  is 'also  very  reasonaibie;  ■     •       ■  -- 

Has  their  freight  a isO,  (torn  the  saine  causes,  been  ihueh  below  the  rates 

of  our  freight  ? — Yes ;  I  have  understood  fiKun  persons  that  I  have  mn- 

versed  with,  that  their  general  rate  of  freight  has  been  from  forty  to  sixty 

^  <l(»llard  perHon^  acoofding  to  tht  arrangementB  made  jimMg  th^  fiarties 

•  *  Iberoseives,  *  who  w<ere  shippers  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  peftdni'Md 
f.-.thoir  abipiwtfits  a«t  generally-made  from  America  in x:oaipaaie« :  a  vaM^ty 

of  persons  will  }<Mn^  and  put  in  a  certaiti  sum,  perhaps  lO^OOO  t>r  flGVdDO 
dollars  each :  the  shipments  are  generally  made  in  specie  Arom  America^ 
i.  and  Ginseng.    ^  ^  '^ 

.  sAte  ihtf  Geftmnittee  to  nnderstand  k  to  be  yow  opiilioiH-  that'4tfejr 
.*»  ^MMtcoss  basb^en  grnitly^wii^  to  tbecairryfngtffadie)  ^which  ifthtif^ad 

•  Hoi  eaga^A  in,  it  wotild  have  beenimpossibteifiir-tte'nu^tcjIiant^^iAfHfhis 

nuion  AH  a  belligerent  nation,  to  engage  in?-^I  certainly  think  it  #i<^^ite 

impossible  for  the  subjects  of  this  country,  as  a  bcHiger^nt,  to  cany  upon 

rhff  iiani«ff^miis'f«  %he:AiniericansA.'unpder  theidise«ntaneaB'f«*hawVftaied, 

'  Ihi^y  ari!-<«Mbled»  by  Aieaxis  of.i!keir  tuaVciidkwmckfriimlk  ttf^llvfibut 

.    i  u  —  ***.'  i  *!•!  *-  ^  'their 


^dciihip&and^to.insure*  at  a  less  expenee  than  BritUili  subjects  OQUld  halve  /rtv<^^^^f?4i^^< 
done,  whilst  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  war.        .  .i  „o.)  \^^' 

-  Dd  yon  think  th^t  it  is  probable » thai  if  this  country  ha4  bepn  at  peace 
duriog  the  {>eriod  of  the  last  nineteen  or  twenty  years  instead*  of  b^ing 
at  war»  the  Americans  could  have  derived  as  great  a  pjrofit  as  jhe.y  jstctq^ly 
have  front)  their  trade  in  India? — I  should  have  presumed  they  wouljd  not 
have  had  the  same  means  of  disposing  of  the'  articles  they  brought  frona 
India,  except  as  far  as  respected  their  own  internal  consumption,  becavase 
if  this  country  had  been  at  peace,  the  same  sources  would  not  Jiave  been 
opened  to  the  Americans  as  have  been  from  the  circumstance  of  our 
being  in  a  state  of  warfare. 

:  You  have  stated  that,  in  your  opinion,  part  of  the  success  of  the  Ameri- 
cans has  been ._  from  their  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  ;  do 
you  think  that  has  arisen  from  the  differences  between  Spain  and  her  co- 
lonies ? — As  weTl  •  previous  to  as  during  the  .period  we  were  at  war  with 
Spain,  a  very  considerable  trade  has  always  been  carried  on  between  Ame- 
rica and  the  Spanish  colonies  ;  indeed  it  always  will  be  necessarily  so,  be- 
cause they  have  the  means  of  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  wiih  thosejar- 
ticlcs  which  they  absalutely  want  from  their  situation  ;  consequently  they 
introduced  a  variety  of  articles  which,  in  a  time  of  peace,  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  be  introduced  into  the  Spanish  colonies  ;  1  understand 
they  have  made  considerable  shipments  of  Indian  produce  to  the  Spanish] 
Colonies  during  the  war,  and  for  which  they  received  their  return  ii  they 
do  for  provisions  ;  I  understand  almost  always  in  specie  or  in  produce* 

Is  it  your  opinion  that,  in  consequence  of  the  differences  between  S)5ain 
and  her  colonies,  the  commercial  intercourse  between  America  and  the 
Spanish  colonies  has  been  increased  ?— rYes^  I  should  apprehend  it  has, 
yery  considerably,.  

State  how  the  circumstance  of  their  obtaining  bullion  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  return  for  provisions  is  of  importance  to  them  in  carrying  on 
the  Indian  trade?— It  certainly  is  of  importance,  ioismilch  as  ihty  are 
enabled  to  make  shipments  of  specie  from  America  to  the  East  lo^ies^ 
being  an  article  necessary  to  get  their  jpeturn  cargoes  from  Ini^ia  and  &om 
China.  /         - 

Have  you  any  renson  to  bdiefe  that  one  of  the  cttotes  of  the  raeoois  of 
tlie  Americans  in  the  East  India  trade,  has  been  a'  clandestine  trade  ivith 
our  West  Indian  colonies  ?— I  think  there  is  a  very  considerable  trade,  a 
natural  and  legitimate  trade^  between  India  and  America^  for  their  own 

6  F  consumption: 
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•f,  Bahbrhfge,   contumptton  ;  J  conceive  to  vtry  particularly  from  the  houie,  ia  which  I 
£<iq.  Iiave  beLU  encja^iJ  both  previous  to  my  being  in  partnership  and  ik 

*— V— — '  the  early  part  of  the  period  of  my  bfing  in  the  house  in  which  I  wat 
brought  up,  having  niade  very  considerable  exports  of  East-India  {ffece- 
goodi  to  America,  from  perhaps  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
vear;  but  from  the  vear  1791  or  I7!45,  although  our  correnpondents 
nave  constantly  continued,  our  expfirtii  have  gradually  diminifhcd,  and 
have  now  become  nothing  at  all  in  respect  of  the  article  of  inclia  piecO' 
t;onds  ;  I  therefore  consider  that  they  have  a  regular  and  legitimate 
trade  in  piece-goods  for  their  own  consumption,  as  well  as  Uieir  intro- 
ducing,  perhaps  clandestinely  into  our  colonies,  an  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  goods  they  may  import;  but  I  should  presume  they  import  princi* 
pally  lor  their  own  consumption;  I  should  thmkfiill  two-thirds  of  their  im- 
port must  be  for  their  own  connumption,  from  every  information  1  have 
upon  the  siibject,  particularly  low  callicoas. 

From  the  information  you  have  upon  the  subject^  do  you  think  they 
likewise  clandestinely  supply  our  West  India  islands  with  piece  goods  in 
Borne  degree  r — I  think  they  may  supply,  to  a  certain  extent,  articles  of 
that  description ;  because  they  are  in  the  hahitof  taking  to  our  West  Indb 
islands,  or  have  been  till  lately,  regular  supplies  of  floar  and  provisions, 
which  tliey  are  necessarily  in  want  of:  and  1  have  undentood  they  hare 
occasionally  made  shipments  of  East  India  articles  into  onr  colonics,  at 
well  as  introduced  tliem  into  the  back  parts  of  Canada  from  the  state  of 
New  York. 

What  are  the  returns  they  get  in  our  West  India  colonies  ?— They 
bring,  to  a  certain  extent,  sugar,  and  coffee  from  the  West  India  colonies, 
in  feturn  for  the  supplies  they  send  there. 

Do  they  likewise  get  bullion  r-~I  aliould  think  iK>t  a  Jgnit  deal  of 
bullion  from  our  colonies. 

.  Are  you  aware  that  by  our  colonial  laws,  unconnected  wii^ithiKelaifS 
which  protect  the  East  India  ComiwnV,  we  cannot  supply  our  cnni 
"West  litdia  islands  with  picce-goo<ls  directly  from  India  ? — Ves,  '  ^^ 
we  cannot  do  that,   for  the  colonial  law.  .     ^,,. 

You  have  stated  your  house  to  be  largely  coty;emed  in  the  parr|use 
of  piece-goods  ;  in  your  opiaioa  if  the  an  valorem  du^'.  up';ii  piece-goods 
were  aicertained  in  Loudon,  as  at  present  by  the  sale  priCC'*  at  die  |nnm 
House,  and  at  thu  out-poiu  by  ihe  declaration  of  the  dmleni  db/ou  n6t 


thicik  vary  great  injury  woiild  be^uitaHi0<i  both  by^ttie^Cbmiianyi  and  .the  J^B^U^tl/gk^ 
London  dealcrVP-^l  think  thetie  would  be  very '^r€fafli> -difficulty  ia^  equa^  -*  JSs^t 
lizing  the  duties  when  taken  in  the  iisuat  way  by  a  declaratioa  of.vahie^ 
and  presuming  that  the  duties  in  London  are  to  be  levied  aa  they  ajr^^now 
levied  by  the  sdles  of  the  Eaftt  India  Company  ;  for  I  take  it  for  granted 
tlie  importation  to  Loqdon  will  still  be  coutinued  by  tlie  Company  to.  f 
certain  extent,  and  the  goods  sold  at  their  regular  sales  in  London  opod 
which  the  duty  will  be  levied.  \  .        ... 

Do  you  think)  that  if  the  duties  were  ascertained  in  London /as.  at  |irer 
sent,  and  at  the  out-ports  by  the  declarations  of  the  parties,  the  (Wy 
levied  at  the  ouNports  would  be  proporriohabfy  considerably  less  than 
that  which  would  be  levied  in  London  ?~*I  think,  from  the  variety:  of 
articles  that  come  from  India,  that  there  certainly  would  be  a  very  ca% 
siderablc  difference  between  the  duties  Icviedby  a  declarattoh,:  acul  iha^ 
produced  at  tli^  Company's  sales.  It  very  frequently  happens,  that  at 
the  sales  of  the  Company  in  London,  the  value  Of  the  article  i&itery 
tnuch  enhanced  or  depressed  by  the  state  of  the  market,  and  if  tliere  wai 
a  Considerable  demand  in  London,  the' article  might  pay  a  much- heavier 
lluty  than  it  would  otherwise  pay  at  the  out-port  where  no  such  <ie(Dand 
existed;  consequently  the  duty  would  be  very  improperly  levied^  J;ke 
artic'es  being  precisely  the  same.  ...  f. 

Are  you  of  opinion  ths|t,  under  the  circumshuices  of  levying  lhe^duti«| 
Mated  in  the  former  questions,  the  out-ports  would  have  a  very  tinfaic  ad- 
vantage over  the  London  market  r— *I  certainly  think  they  would  have  aq 
advantage  over  the  London  market.  .  -    •   =  » .i.  V/ 

Are  you  of  opinion  that,  upon  piece-good^  it  would  be  pracci«ab)eiio 
substitute  a  rative  for  an  ^d  valorem  duty  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  an.wef 
that  question,  not  having  considered  that  subject  very  particularly.  - ' 

From  ygur  knowledge  of  piece-goods^  do  you  not  know  that  their  va^ 
lue  is  very  various  ? — It  is  very  various;  the  Company  are  p4riicaU(  in 
selecting  their  goods;  and  those  which  are  left  for  the  ptf debases  of » the 
private  trade,  or  for  America,  are  very  various  in  their  qualiftes^aiidinfcHl^r 
to  those  goods  of  the  same  description  usually  sent  home  by  the  Company. 

Do  you  know,  from  having  attended  at  the  East  India  Sales,  f hit  it 
frequently  happens  that  goods,  apparently  of  the  same  quality^  are^^dld 
at  the  same  sUes  at  very  different  prices  ?— It  does  frequentflyhftppeiy  in 
the  t^ourse  of  A  sale  of  several  days  that  the  godd^  will'val^flOM^twoijb 
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•'^  B(^93dge,   fiTetper  cmb;iuid>«Jw*^  more  than  that;  froni  anytextrad'Wfni^^^ 

^^^^  "^  /    demand  or  occurrence  whic;k  takes  place,  even  higher  t&an  th^t  in  pajfti: 
"*"^  cular  articles  sometimes.  ^  '■''■'' 

Do  you  not  then  think  thaf  from  the  great  variety  iri  the  value  of  th(i 
goods,  and  also  from  the  various  prices  they  sell  at,  even  when  they  arrf 
of  the  fiame  value,  a  rative  duty- taken  upon  an  average  would  be  a  much 
more  objectionable  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue  upon  piece-goodi 
than  the  present  mode  of  the  sale  prices  at  the  India  House  ? — I  think 
i^wbuld  be  very  difficult  to  put  a  rativc  value  upon  sprac  of  the  articles, 
oA  account  of  their  various  qualities. 

Do  yoii  know  that  it  has  been  the  practice  in  times  of  peace  for  foreign 
merchants  to  come  into  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  buying  piece* 
goods  «t  the  East  India  Compan/s  sales  ?«^Yes,  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Supposing  the  trade  in  piece-goods  to  be  dispersed  over  many  part^  of 
the  kingdom,  instead  of  being  confined  as  at  present  to  the  sale  rooms  of  . 
th1$  East  fndia  Gompanyi  do  you  think  that  would  have  any  effect  in  de- 
terring foreign  merchants  from  coming  to  this  country  for  the. purposes  of 
b(tyiAg'piece<good&  ?-«-I  think  it  would  not  altogether  deter  foreign  meN 
chants  from  coming  to  this  country,  because  if  they  can  get  the  artidd . 
in  a  better  manner  than  they  could  in  any  other  place,  they  would  resort 
to  this  country  ;  they  would  not  perhaps  with  the  same  degree  ofconfi- 
deftcie  send  orders  to  this  country,  if  they  came  here  they  would  be 
enabkd  themselves  to  look  at  the  articles  they  might  have  occasion  to 
pirfchase.  I  think  whilst  the  whole  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  port  of 
London,  the  foreign  merchants  never  felt  any  difficulty,  even  if  they 
could  not  visit  this  country,  in  sending  theif  orders;  knowing  they 
would  be  executed  from  the  correct  and  particular  character  of  the  East 
India  Company,  they  bought  their  goods  precisely  the  same  as  if  they 
were  present  -,  if  the  trade  was  dissipated,  certainly  the  same  circumstance 
could  not  take  place,  as  the  parties  at  the  out-ports,  or  tW^trevei' the 
goods  might  li«,  might  be  from  necessitous  circumstances  dbligled  toiell 
at  a  less  rate  than  the  usual  sales  made  through  the  medinm  of  the  Cohl^ 
piny  in  London  ;  therefore  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  foreigners  t# 
ceine  actually  and  buy  their  goods  here,  without  sending  their  ordtrs,  as 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  through  the  medium  of  persons  in, 
London,  through  whom  they  have  directed  their ' purchases  j  thty'tcr- 
tainly  could  not  order  with  the  same  confidence  when  the  trade  is  dis^» 
patedlin  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  they  can  nbW'^thi^'ii'iaUr' 2s  con- 
centrated in  the  port  of  London.  ^ 

Is 
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\%  it  not  the  practice  of  the  East  India  Company,  for  sonic  tiroe  previous  J^  Bainbridge^., 
to  the  sales/ to^j^^^        aff  accbtiftt  orf  th^i^lqviatftltj^/md^iq^^  Vi\fii6j4'iv,a  X 

godds  thkt  ire  to  be  86ldf  ?-— Alwaj^bydwkrailiw/'  ^ir\Mm:ioc  lo  bar^m^b 

Dpyou  recollect  how  long  bcfofc  ? — I  believe  jgenerally  immediately 
after  the  iarrltal  of  thMhrps.  '      ^          -       ■    ^i':   r  ir  :oi^r;(V(  od 

Is  it  the  practice  with  houses  connected  with  the  eontinent,  td  inbrfiidf 
those  declarations  to  their  correspondents  there  ?— Yes,  I  belicire'^it  is^j ..';. 

Upon  those  dccTaratibhs  they  forna  their  juSgirtelit  as ^d>coiw       td^tbir 
country,  or  sending  orders  for  the  purchase  of  piece-goods^  ?>i-Yc8^  so  It 
have  understood :  we  are  not  much  connected  with  the  continental  trade 
oursclvest ' 


Are  you  apprehensn'e  that  rf  the  "fr»de  ih'^  pfccef-gooils  wd-e^dispeised-^;^ 
as  stated  in  aforAer  question,  the  consequence  might  be  that  ii-would  .be 
deteriorated  as  a  profitable   trade  to  this  country  ?— I  think  it  ^nigh^pct• 
haps  operate  to  the  dJsadvahtiaffe  of  soitl^<j  partiesj  vrhSte  it  operaiedrio>tbe: 
benefit  of  others  ;  it  does  nbf  occur  t6^fe  that  it  woiiW^ttcr'vcJry  0iich^< 
the  benefits  of  the  trade  to  the  country,  because  I  presumoTlhat  tho'whoj^ 
quantity  of  goods  would  be  imported,  whether  imported  to^Londonpf>|ftr! 
the  oiit-ports  ;  it  rti'ght  deteriorate  the  prices^  of  the  goods,  by^tbetr>l)c^Mi^  , 
dissipated  to  different  parts  of  the  country.  :  •-,.♦  -  I  z  tii 

It  is  your  opinion,  that  it  would  put  purchaseris  from  the  cobtiiien^jt^aih 
considerable  difficulties  tn  judging  how  they  were  to  QfY^ke^tb^ir^j^f^Tt;) 
chases? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  increase  thie  difficulties' of  the  |prgig;|^v, 
purchasers,  certainly.  -•      ,,,.,,.  j 

■■•■'■■  ■'        ■    ^    -  ",    -.-v    'or.    [-Atjoy 

{^Examined  ly  the  Commiifee.)'   '        '    "^'     "  ■  • '"^^ 

'-  •  ■■  » 

Have  yoUfj^oy  knowledge  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Manchester,  LAjeds^i 
Halifax,  and  Glasgow,  in  piece-goods  ?— No,  we  have  hot,  excfcpta^  douoo 
nected  with  America.  *    ,  \  ■  "  ^^.f?  iboo^ 

From  your  general  knowledge,  do  you  conceive' the  amiount  of  thatq 
trade  is  very  considerable  in  cott9n  piece-goods  of  British  rrianiifactorei^^^o 
Certainly,  I  asp  well  aware  that  it  is  very  considerable.  !  /;.;; 

In.comg^risonr  with  the  attibuilt  of  cotton  piece-orpods  sold^^foylthDEmtf  t 


SJMI  WNIiBS  €»  SVIBB8C&  OH  OU 

Jy  JBkUabritlge,   India  Compiii]i>  what  do  yon  coMcive  may  be  tfaa  i|aMti^  of  g^^Ushi^ 
Vfiq.  piecesgoods  sent  from  ihb  couaity  of  Brkish  Riaiiui^ctiiic  ?<— I  am  unab^K 

to  answer  that  questtion«    I  bavt  ncvtr  oMde  a  cakulatioa  that  wouki 
enable  me  to  answer  it.  t-. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  greatly  eicceeds  Ike  amount  of  oottoo  piece- 
goods  sold  by  the  East  India  Company  P-^No^I  have  no  doubt  at  ail  that 


1$  that  trade  carried  on  by  a  private  ne^ociation,  or  in  consequence 
of  any  public  sales  established  ?— It  is  earned  ooj  generally,  by  private 
iiegociaucu. 

Do  you  happen  to  know»  whether  there  were  establishments  formed 
lu  London  lor  the  purpoM:  of  selling  Briti^^h  piece  gOi)ds  by  public  sale  ? 
«— I  believe  there  are  various  establistmieiits  of  that  description  in  London 
at  present.  * 

I  lave  they  been  generally  found  advantageous  to  the  persons  who  have 
consigned  their  goods  to  those  parties  ?«— f  have  heard  different  opinions 
upon  that  sul^ect ;  it  depends  very  much  upon  the  state  of  the  trade ; 
souictinics  it  is  advantaceous,  and  sometimes  not«  Not  being  connected 
with  iuiy  manufactory,  1  am  not  in  a  situation  to  answer  that  question 
prccLscly. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  amount  of  British  manufactured  piece-goods 
sold  at  th(jtt>c  public  sales  in  London*  is  more  or  less  considerable  now 
i\m\  it  was  some  years  ago? — I  have  understood  there  have  not  been 
Jatcly  so  many  piece*goods  sold  in  Ix>ndon  as  there  were  four  or  five  yean 
'^go.  Four  or  live  years  ago*  I  have  under:itood  those  sales  were  very 
CJwtensives  latterly,  I  believe,  they  have  not  been  so  extensive. 

• 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  falling  off  in  those  public  sales  arises  from 

.ibe  circumstance  of  the  parties  sending  tho^e  goods  to  those  public  sales, 

^ut  tinding  that  mode  of  bale  so  advantageous  as  a  sale  by  private  coifc- 

tract  ?— I  should  presume  so ;  it  frequently  happens,  however,  that  persons 

j(v)i9  arc  in  a  neces^fitcus  state  dispose  of  tlieir  gciods  by  public  sale. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  piece-goods  conveyed  fromlndia  to  Spanish 
Amer.c.\  by  the  merchants  of  the  United  blates  were  reg-jlarly  entered 
at,  Jhe.  Custom-houses  in  Scwiih  America,  and  paid  duty irr^  (4v>uld.  pre- 
sume not  :  I  am  not  quite  competent  19  apswcf  tb.^^  QMOfrtiop^  i^Mt  I  shoohl 

presume 


Mm:^(mf^^mjffM}i^^jmkm 


Sffanidh 'Ccildnial  law,  n6  gobdi^ f^at  sotl  tan  be 
eMeted.  Whether  th«y  have*  Relaxed  tfctt  liw, 
competent  ta  answer.  # 


ESlq. 


I    A 


If  tile  >(*ttty  ta  be  festabW^  Jn  the  ^vent  of  openlft^  tfhe  tr^cfe NWith 
India  to  the  out-part«  were  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  whether  dfi 
rated  or  an  ad  valorem  duty,  in  I-*ondon  as  in  the  out-ports,  do  yoti  cG^ri-*^ 
cerve  tt  possible  that  any  injury  could  be  sustained  by  the  merchant  of 
liOtidon? — Certainly,  if  the^  same  l^ate  was  levied  at  both  placed,  ancf  in 
the  same  manner,  I  should  presame  no  difficfulty  of  thrftrfescri prion  Cdu  14 
arise  ;  I  should  hardly  presume  that  any  persons  importing,  or  tiny  offi&fi^ 
of  His  Majesty's  Customs,  would  not  attend  to  their  duty  under  such 
crrcumstflinces  >  I  make  my  distinction  only  trdm  the  duty  beiHglevfed 
upon  the  sales  of  the  East  India  Compafiy,.  at  which  considerable.  Vwia* 
tion  ^afkes  plaee,  and  that  of  Yhe  ^deOlar^iotv  ^fsf/hii; 'p^i^y^^  irti^ 
upon  his  invoice  cost,  or  any  other  mode  of  proceeding  that  te"ifA%!ft 
think  proper  to  adopt.  We  know  very  well  in  all  mereaniile  transactions 
that  various  persons,  well  connt«cted  and  well  aci^uiiflted  With  thlfcifi>u- 
stness,  wiliiimport  their  goods  upon  mudh  better  terms thai(^  thd^e  Whtf  iatW*]W6t 
so  well  acquainted,  and  have  not  the  same  means  of 'layirl^  thetifi  in^^t^'^ 
proper  rate  from  India  :  we  are  aware  that  in  all  cases  persons  will  boft 
purchase  at  a  much  less  expense,  and  import  at  a  TiHiicb'ie«i  tetfpe^eV 
though  the  same  description  of  articles  ^  and  if  imported  undet^  ah  Jid 
valorem  duty  upon  invoice  cost,  the  one  party  importing  upon  those  term» 
which  wefe  m^iso  advantageous  as  his  adversa^y^  would  p;iyftiglier  di^iea 
if  he  paid  them  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  levied  ^in  Amerioa,  by 'tht 
declaration  of  the  parties;  and  it  does  frequently  happen  wHHin^'l^jft 
own  knowledge,  and  what  I  have  heard  stated,  that  parties  in  Americi^ 
pay  a  much  less  diuy  upon  the  same  article  purchased  in  dife  ^outitfy 
for  money,  and  those  that  are  pt»H:hased  opirn  crecfit,^  atthoogh-  they  are 
precisely  the  same  articles. 


You  are  not  yourself  much  connected  with  the  continental  trade? 
Not  a  -great  deai ;  we>fmquently  bny  largely  at  the  East  ^dia-CompaKy^s 
sales,  but  wehaveieithcrrhad  occasion  to  ship  them  oiu'selves^to  the  Mb<» 
diterransan^  or^have  sokl.them  in  iLandon  to  persons  who  have  imide 

applicanon  to  us  for  that  purpose  through  our  brokers  >  our  regular  ^dc 
has  been  with  America.  * 


I  » 


n ' !  t . 


From  your  own  '4ciiowledge  or  geneval'iMsquaintance  witfi  Midrtahflfe 
men^  can  you  iiame  jtoy  period  xlurarg  4^  war  'vvchich'^^btna^e^^^ 


d^C.  MI«ur£S  Q?.  EVIOEKCS  ON  TOK  ; 

J.MainbrlH^cl   ^''SS,  ui>  to  the  present  period,  that  America  could  send  tp  ^ny  countfy- 

Esq^  in  £' J  tope  the  manufactures  ot  India,  at  the  time  when  a  British  merchant;: 

coui vl  not  send  to  the  same  country  the  manufactures,  of  India  in  a  peptral 

shi|)?-— It  occurs  to  me, that  there  were- very  considerable  shipments  of  piece* 

goods  miule  In^ni  AmtTJca,  subsequent  to  ihe  commencement  of  the  pre- 

hmU  war  in  1803  j  to  Antwerp  extremely  considerable;  I  am  quite  ceitiiin 

of  the  fact,  because  I  remember  to  have  received  very  considerable  re- f 

mittances  from  Antwerp,  the  produce  of  those  cargoes;  I  cannot  state 

frccisely  tlie  year,  not  expecting  to  be  asked  a  question  of  the  kind,  or 
would  have  been  prepared  to  answer  it;  but  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war,  there  have  been  considerable   shipments  of  Indian  r 
produce  made,  not  only  to  the  porti  undenihe  dominion  of  the  French,, 
but  also  to  the  Dutch  ports,  the  proceeds  of  vvhich  have  been  remitted, 
to  this  country.     The  Americans  were  in  the  habit  of  transacting  nearly, 
the  whole  of  the  business  of  Batavia,  as  also  the  Isle  of  France;  Batavian 
produce  catne  in  very  considerable  quantities  to  the  ports  of  Holland  and. 
Hamburgh. 

At  the  periods  referred  to  by  you,  could  not  a  British  merchant,  by; 
means  of  neutral  vessels  and  neutral  intervention,  have  sent  the  produc*- 
tions  of  India  from  London  to  the  same  ports  ? — No,  I  presume  not. 

«  • 

Do  you  say  so  from  your  own  knowledge,  or  merely  firom  your  general 
information  ? — Not  from  my  own  knowledge,  because  I  have  not  been, 
in  the  habit  of  shipping  to  those  ports,  nor  has  our  house ;  but  I  have 
understood  that  very  considerable  difficulties  did  occur  in  the  shipment  of 
articles  from  this  country  of  that  description,  when  America  was  in  the 
kabit  of  taking  them  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Arc  you  aware  that  by  the  Decree  of  Berlin,  dated  in  November  1806, 
the  productions  and  manufactures  of  India,  as  a  British  settlement,  were- 
totally  prohibited  from  being  introduced  into  France  or  her  dependencies^ 
coming  by  whatever  vessel? — Yes,  I  am. 

;  Therefore,  frOm  that  period,  America  can  have  derived  no  advantage 
from  her  neutral  character,  in  commercial  transactions  in  the  manu£ao« 
tdpes  of  India  with  France  and  her  dependencies  ?-«-No,  I  ^ould  prc« 
sumc  not. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  other  country  besides  those  you  have  named, 
from  which  the  British  merchant  was  excludied,  even  by  means  of  neutnals, 
at  the  time  when  the  Americans  were  admitted,'  convejing  the  mandai> 

tores 
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tares  of  India  P-^-Iain  not  aware  of  America  having  done  much  to  Eu-  J.  BainJfridga^ 
rope;  there  were  no  other  ports  except  the  Russian  ports»  from  which  " 

we  have  been  excluded;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  their  taking  the  piece- 
.  goods  of  India  to  Russia,  because  I  believe  they  do  not  admit  them  into 
Russia ;  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  Eai>t  India  produce  has  been 
talcen  into  Russia  by  America  since  that  period  ;  very  large  quantities  of 
Batavia  coffee  have  been  sent.. 

In  those  countries,  particularly  in  the  Mediterranean,  Into  which  both 
the  British  and  American  flags  were  freely  admitted,  do  you  not  know 
that  the  Americans  have  successfully  entered  into  competition  with  thfe 
goods  brought  from  India  by  the  East  India  Company  ?  —The  Americans 
have  sent  at  all  times  very  large  quantities  of  China  goods  into  thp 
Mediterranean,  particularly  the  article  of  nankeens  ;  I  am  quite  aware 
that  they  have  always  interfered  with  the  sales  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  the  article  of  nankeens  particularly  ;  I  do  not  precisely  recollect 
when  their  last  shipments  of  nanktens  were  made  into  the  Mediterranean  ; 
I  should  presume  it  was  about  the  year  1810  or  1811  their  exports  to  the 
Mediterranean  ceased  ;  very«large  quantities  of  nankeens  were  at  all  tinges 
exported  to  the  Medit;prranean  by  the  Americans.  -  * , 

Do  not  you  know  that  the  exportation  of  Ea$t  India  manufacturet 
from  this  country  to  the  Mediterranean  hns  been  Very  much  limited,  ift 
consequence  of  Malta,  Sicily,*  tfnd  Turkey  being  .naore  cheaply  Siqp- 
plied  with  East  India  aod  China,  commodities  by  the  Americans,  tlia(i 
they  co^ld  be  in  x^oM^uence  of  purchases  made  at  the  Ea^t  iqdia  sale^V 
—Yes,  1  have  understood  that  to  be  the  case  ;  1  know  the  fact  is  so. 

In  ttiose  countries,  the  Americans  derive  no  advantage  from  their 
neutral  flag  ?— I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say  that,  because  if  the  Ameri,^ 
cans  had  not  been  in  a  situation  to  import  at  a  more  reasonable  rate  than 
this  country,  we  could  by  the  same  comj^titionliave  bt-en  in  a  condition 
to  meet  them  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  the  fact  was  not  so} 
the  Americans  did  undersell  us  in  the  markets  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
certainly  that  sufficiently  satisfies  my  mind,  that  either  from  their  neutral 
character  or  some  other  cause,  theycoul^  import  those  goods  frooi  , 
China  upon  better  terms  than  we  could  send  them  from  this  country.  . 

What  advantage  do  you  conceive,  in  point  of  expence,  the  Amerioans 
may  have  derived  from  their  neutral  character  ? — ^That  is  matter  of  spe;^ 
culation. 

6  G  U 
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•/.  Bdihhridgey      Is  it  upon  freight  i 
Esq.  and  insurance  both. 


fireigfat 


'  What  di6[erence  of  insurance  do  you  conceive  was  ^nerally  paid,  m 
consequence  of  the  war^  upon  British  ships  proceeding  to  India  and 
China? — The  insurances  are  generally  done  io  America  by  cou)|ianies: 
very  httle  of  the  insurance  is  effected  in  this  country  on  India  voyacret 
from  America,  they  are  principally  effected  by  Insurance  Companies  winch 
they  have  in  Amierica,  and  !  have  understood  that  their  India  voyages  are 
insured  at  a  very  reasonable  rate. 

Do  you  know  what  the  insurance  is  between  this  country  and  India  fil 
time  of  peace? — i  thmk  it  is  four  per  cent.  I  am  not  quite  master  of  that 
subject  y  four  or  five  per  cent. 

Has  it  ever  very  materially  exceeded  that  during  the  war  ?— I  think  tiift 
present  rate  of  insurance  is  eight  per  cent,  in  the  regular  f  ndian  ships,  th6 
single  voyage  twelve  per  cent,  out  and  home,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain 
of  the  fact. 

Has  the  insurance  been  known  lower  than  seven  per  cent,  ont  and  homo 
during  peace  ? — I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  quation. 

Do  you  conceive  the  sole  advantage,  in  point  t>f  expense,  which  haft 
arisen  to  the  Americans  from  their  neutral  character,  to  consist  in  th6 
difference  of  insurance  and  in  the  difference  of  freight  occasioned  by  in^ 
•urance  r— I  think  it  has. 

From  your  experience,  have  not  the  Americans  derived  very  great  'ad* 
vantage  in  their  trade  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  H6pe  from  their  neutrd 
character,  in  being  carriers  of  produce  and  piece-goods  from  the  Mauri- 
ritius,  and .  of  produce,  particularly  coflS^  and  sugar,  from  Batavia  ?— ^ 
Yes,  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  I  apprehend  they  wiere  the  carriei^  oF 
nearly  the  whole  produce  of  Batavia,  in  some  instances  difttct  to  Euro|ii 
without  going  to  America,  but  generally  from  Batavia  to  America,  sM 
thence  by  trans-shipment  to  Europe,  previous  to  the  Berlin  and  Militt 
Decrees. 


Have 

iources 


s  no^  very  large  remittances  been  miide  to  Enrtsipe  firom  those 
,  and  through  these  channels  ?-^I  have  no  doilbt  of^ 

ft 


\ 


.    If  ^iqt|hv  :?  trade  whicb  must  cea»e  in  ti;»e  of  peace,  aqd  rwft  t^  7-  ^^I^S(^^'' 
,t|ie  J^tipii^  tQ  jybpm  thgs^  colpmei  ^y  belonjj  J—Certainljr.  "%j!^'   ' 

Will  not  the  regulation  of  the  European  nations  iu  time  of  peace  teducc 
the  American  trade  to  Jndia  and  China^  to  the  consumption  of  their  pwa 
country,  independently  of  the  contraband  trade  which  tney  may  still  con- 
trive to  carry  .6^  to  the  European  colonies  J~Ye^»  I  should  conceive  sq, 
cert^nl^l  the  consumption  of  America  is  Very  considerable.        '/      , 

[The  Witness  withdrejjr. 
Adjoi^rned  to  Monday,  1 1  o*clock* 


%'Trv  ^  *i"''  ?  -^ 


Lunce,  24'*  die  Matj,  18tS. 


The  -ftigbt  Hon.  John  Sullivan  in  tke  Chair. 


CHARLES  CARTWRIQHT,  J^q.  w^  <i^\\td  ;n,  ^^  fe^er 

^;s^ip,iped  by  the  Cgmn^t j^  j?f»  ^'IW* : 

Are  you  no?7  pijeiR^red  with  thejiccftWtsjieq^reddby.theCpjhaiittee  on  a  Cartvoright 
your  last  examination  r-— I  am ;    the  first  account  I  was .de^tiejd  to.p^e-  Esq,        * 

pare,  was  to  f  xpl^jn  how -the  sum  charged,  for  freight  and  <^^caage) 
f^pm  1st  March  17£L3  to  1st  March  1812,  was  disbursed:-  this €on^t8 
of  money  advanjced  ip  England  find  in  indVt:-  tfee  whole  jNim^is 
^28,971,144. 

[The  W;itn?8§  dgUyered.hi  *  I^apcr,  which  jiw  r»d  as  foflpws :] 


9^  MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  ON  THS 

C.  Cartwrfght,  «'  FREIGHT  and  DEMORAGE,  fr^m  1st  March  1793  to  1st  March 
E«q*  •*  1812;  shewing  the  amount  paid,  and  haw  the  same  has  bCM  carriid 

*^  to  account. 


^*  Amount  of  freight  and  demorage  paid  by  the  East  India 
Company,  from  1st  March  1793  to  1st  March  1811,  as 
per  Appendix  to  Fourth  Report,  No.  48,  (receipts  for 
'•  private  trade  deducted)         -        -        -  -  £t5y199fi^ 

*«  Add  the  year  1811-12 1,507,081 

"  Paid  the  secretary  for  secret  committeeships  «£85,316 

^*  Charged  owners  tor  advances  in  India  and 
'•  China,  1793-4  to  1809-10,  per  Appen- 
"  dix  No.  34  to  Fourth  Report  ^^^890,639 

«'  Add  1810-11  •  .  .  67,094 

**  Add  1811-12         ...  66,023 

1,033,756 
''  Amountdcbited  owner&for  goods  damaged 
and  wanting,  outward  and  homeward, 
1793-4  to  1809- 10,  per  Appendix  No. 
"  34  A.  to  Fourth  Report  -  499,621 

•*  Add  1810-11  -  -  24,572 

"  Add  1811-12  -  -  •         31,209 


u 


•555,40^ 

1,664,474 


^28,971,144 


^  Amount  charged  in  the  estimate  of  profit  and  loss  of  2Sd 

"  February  1813,  for  freight  and  deraorage  .      .  ^22,025,628 

*^  Loss  upon  the  law  tonnage,  as  included  in  the  estimate  of 

*'  pfoht  and  loss  on  the  23d  February  1813      -       -       -  439,063 

**  Political  freight  and  demorage,  and  passage  of  military,  as 
•«  per  Appendix  No.  46  to  lliird  Report        ^1,854,133 

"  Acid  1810-11  ...  147,416 

•«  Add  1811-12  .  -  -  118,078 


2,114,637 

^^  Advances  of  freight  to  owners  of  lost  ships,  as  per  esti* 

'*  mate  of  profit  and  loss  on  23d  February  1813  659,910 

**  Freight  outwards  charged  in  the  estimate  of  profit  and  loss 
"  ufasd  Fcbruaryl813,beingpartof  the8umofp£800,77S, 
**  deducted  from  the  profits  of  the  trade  for  freight  out- 
^  wards,  and  remuneration  to-  consmaiiders  of  worn-out 
•«  ships  .  -  -  -  S78,llS 

Carried  ferwifd  ^S5|6n^S46 


lAir-iNioAi^oaiffi^inr'S  iKFTAiis. 


W 


Freight  on    saltpetre   mipplied  Government 
•*  from  179S-4  to  1809-10,    as  per  Appendix 


Brought  fdrward  • ^2Jf^6lY;S46  C-  Cw^right, 


cr 
cc 

<c 
<c 
cc 


No.  30  to  Fourth  Report 
Add  18 10- 11 
Add  1811-12 


^1,086,049 

.  220,812 

50,491 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


u 


cc 


Freight  on  rice  and  wheat  charged  Government 
Freight  on  saltpetre  destroyed  by  fire 
More  freight  paid  in  advance  on  ships  abroad^ 
"  on  the  1st  March  1812,  than  on  the   1st 
"  March  1793  -  •  - 

Freight  of  goods  delivered  at  St.  Helena 
Amount  paid  tor  freight  and  demorage  be- 
"  tween  the  1st  March  1793  and  1st  March 
"   1812,  upon' goods  to  be  sold  after  1st  March 
••   1812,  viz.  estimated  freight  and  demorage 
*'  upon  goods  unsold  in  the  Company's  ware* 
*'  houses  on  1st   March  1793  per  Appendix 
'*  No.  50  to  Fourth  Report 
Deduct  owing  for  freight  and  demorage  on 
1st  March  1793,  per  Appendix  No.  15  to 
Fourth  Report 
Remains  the  sum  charged  in  the  estimate  of    • 
profit  and  loss  of  the  23d  February  1813, 
lor  fi-eight  and  demorage  paid  before  1st 
"  March  1793  ... 

Estimated  freight  and  demorage  on 
goods  unsold  in  the  C€>mpany's 
warehouseson  1st  March  1812^1,566,516 
Deduct  owing  for  freight  and  de- 
morage on  the  1st  March  1812, 
as  per  Account  presented  to  Par- 
''  Jiament  in  that  year  39,636 


t€ 


iC 


Ci 


It 


794jOOO 


257,500* 


jC5S6,500 


CC 


CC 


cc 


fC 


1,527,180 


(( 


Freight  on  hemp  supplied  Government 


1,357,352 

113,228 

179^000 


554.554 
102,772 


I .  I 


990,680 
141,560 


Wttk 


<£28,95«,i93 


ii 


tttm* 


it 


€i 


Amount  paid  for  freight  and  demorage  from  the  1st  March ^ 

"  1793  to  1st  March  1812,  aa  per  contra         '  »    -    <    'g([^9S,97 1,144 

Amount  accounted  tor  in  the  same  period        -  •  2ft^56,492 

''  East^Indift  House,  — ■ 

<<  24th  May  1813.         *•  Errors  excepted. 

(Signed)        •^  CAa#.  Cartmright,  Accn  Gcn»J 


»» 


Mr. 


Esq 


•-v- 


♦96 


MMQTES  or  snoBNcaiim  vm 


Mr.  Cmtfvrighl.]  The  nest  aeeomt  is  an  explanation  of  the  Charges 
General,  from  the  1st  March  179S  tothje  J^t  ]^rQ^  4£di2-  TJ^e  ivhole^uia 
paid  is  actually  accounted  for  to  n  penny  ;  .andihje  reaspn  pf  it»  l)eing  so 
accurate  is,  that  it  is  altogether  a  British  )ti^o${iQiio|^  ]smd  rttot cQs(Dkised 
with  foreign  nccoimts. 

* 

•[The  Witness -delivered  in  the  same^  and  it  was  read,  as  follows  :] 

♦*  CHARGES  GENERAL, /r(?m  ]9t  Manchns^i  to  1st  March  Hl«; 
^'  shewing  the  Amount  pctii^  and  how  the  same  has  bcen^rried  to.ficcflunt. 

» • 
•*  Amount  paid  for  Charges  General,  from  1st  March  1793 
^'  to  1st  March  1811,  as  sUted  in  AccouQt  No.  4S  A^p* 
"  pendix  to  Fourth  Report  •        -         .        .       *£l2,33S,598 

*^  Add  amount  paid  in  the -year  Ut  Ma^ch  ISU   tp  ,Uit 

"  March  1812  ..         -       ^         -         .         .  753,153 


^^T^r"T— ■••" 


*'  Deduct  Political  Charg9$  GenpraH,  as  per  /^ 
"  count  No.  28  Appendix  :to  Fourth  Report> 
**  from  1st  March  1793  to.l^tM^ccb  1;9I0     ^3^17{}^A2 

<*  Add  from  1st  March  aiBil^tP'istMMGh  1811        .959^33 


*  Do 


Do 


1811 


*'  Deduct  articles  for  wluch  ^  Tfllue 

*'  remains,  9sper  Account  No.  28 

"  Appendix  to   Fourth    Report;, 

'<  from    1st  March  1793   to  lut 

«*  March  1810    -        -         -         i£l^pi«^3*W 
«  Add  from  1st  March  1810to.l«t 

"  March  1811  -        -    ,  40i014 

"-    -    -    •     1811  to  March  18  F9       4$li936 


1812        t2.^,314 


*  * 


*^  The  following  Amount  ^r  interest  on  loans^ 
^<  &c.  from' 1st  Match  1793  to  1st  March 
*^  1812,  included  in  the  account  ^afKep^ipt 
*'  and  Payments,  under  the  head  of  Charges 
*^  (General,  which  has  been  carried  to  the  head 
..>/**  of  Dividends  on  Stock,  Interest  on  Bonds 
*^  and  Loaos^'Scc.  ^in  the  :Estiaaate  /if  ;Pf«fit 
^^-(ftBdijoss  of  23d  February.ilAld 


l^i^A^SIQ 


m%,^^ 


H  iimmn 


» 1  ' 


fw 


«« 


Curied  forwara^jS^S^Mwif 3 
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Brought  torward  ^M3UT2$  :  ,    C.  Q^pprigkf, 

«*  Charges  General.'  stated  in  the   Eb-tiitiatc  of  Esq. 

"  Profit  and  Loss  of  23d  February  1813      -         5,724,629 
*•  Sdrpliis  Commercial  Charges  General,  as  stated 

**  in  the  Estimate  of  Profit  and  Loss  of  23d  Fe-  * 

^^  bruary  1^13  -         -         -         -         •         1,544,399 

•—— r Xl3,090,751 

rf   ■ 

**  Mem — The  Account  of  Charges  General  ^for  the  year  1801-2,  k 
*'  JCwOO  more  than  was  stated  in  the  aimual  account  returned  to  Parlia- 
**  ment  that  year.  This  arises  from  a  sum  to  that  amount  paid  for  Charges 
**  General  haviag  been  added  to  the  amount  of  goods  and  stores  export- 

ed«  which  has.  been  subsequently  deducted  from  it,  add  Carried  to  its 

proper  head.  . 

•*  East  India  House, 

"  21st  May  1813.  "  Errors  excepted. 

(Signed)        ^*  Cka'  Cartwf^,  Ace*  GenV 

Mr*  Cartwright.']  The  next  account  is  the  Losses  by,5ea,  included  in 
the  account  of  Profit  and  Loss  of  the  23d  of 'February  l;813  —4  had  not 
the  particulars  of  this  account  before  me  when  I  wa^ll^^  ejLaiilined,  and 
therefore  could  not  answer  the  question  put  to  me  as  to  particular  ships, 
whether  they  were  included  or  not;  upon  reference  to  the  account  ifound 
they  were  all  included,  but  there  were  sonie  parts  pf  theh*  cargoes 
omitted  by  mistake,  which  were  the  cargoes  ladien  in  l^dia,  and  ^vhich 
were  going  from  port  to  port ;  that  addition  hn^  now  been*  made  to  this  ac- 
count, "and  the  sum  is  ot  course  in  a  degree  increased  by  the^NaifiOiH^tQf  it, 
so  thatthe  total,  outwards^and  homewards,  amounts  to  J?l,96^,7^§^.  which 
is  themnual  loss  arisii^  within  the  years  ot.acoauqvt;  it  wjas  questioned  by 
some  of  the  GetUlemen  in  theiCommittee;,  whether  we  should  not  go  two 
years  back  ;  I  think  not;  but  I  have  put  (he  two  cargoes  lost  iklhat-pe* 
fiod,  so  that  the  Committee  may  adopt  which  they  thtnk^t. 

[The  "Witness  delivered  in  the  accdunt,^ith^?rasirc*d  as^foHo^ :] 


•  M 


"        1. 


•  » 


pSa 


MINDITBS  OF  EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


C.  Cartufrighf,  LO^ES  by  SEA  included  in  the  Account  of  Profit  and  Loss  of  tht 
Esq.    .  2%d  February,  l^ii. 


€€ 


1793-4 
1795-6 
1796-7 


"  1797-8 


(( 


179»-9 


M 


1799-1800 


•*  1802-3 


"  1803-4 


1804-5 


Princess  Royal 

Triton    -        - 

.Ocean     - 
iBoyd       .        . 
Prince  Frederick 
Thomas  ^ 

Royal  Charlotte 

Edmund  and  Georg 
Sylph      . 
Zephyr 
Lion 

Princess  Amelia 
'  Raymond 
Woodcot 
Castor    •        f 
Friendship 
Earl  Fitzwilliam 
Henry  Addington 

Queen 

Kent      . 
Earl  Talbot     • 

Hindostan 
Comet 

Admiral  Aplin 
Culland's  urove 

Althea 

Prince  of  Wales 

Hope 

Coromandel    •- 
Experiment 
Earl  Abergavenny 


Oolwnrd. 


X 

1,600 

3,030 

€3,216 
17,060 


• 


29,222 

30,421 

28,676 

2,603 

44,814 

8,209 

15,240 


79,710 


.^iioiBcwstdt 


59,981 

39,088 

3,679 

6,100 

32,542 

2,554 

8,272 

22,061 
8,963 

20,621 
7,878 
4.948 

46,250 


24,640 

6,698 
28,860 
8,100, 

S5,76S 
45,604 


;» 


t  *  t 


EA^x.mpii  cfxuifA^r^r^  ^^mmr 


9^ 


if  ■,  I    f*t»*'0 


m    *  M 


■  i|  ii  <  I  1^ 


C( 


^*  1805-6     .  IL,ady  Burgcs 

-*  -     -  Skelton  Castle 

—  -    -  Warrcti  Hastings 

—  .    -  iGanges 

1807-8    -  Travers  .  -  . 

— .  -    •  Walpole  -        •        . 

1 808-9     -  Lord  Nelson 
— -  -    -  Experiment     -^ 
Glory      -        -        ^        - 

—  -    .  Calcutta     '     "        ¥ 

—  -     .  Bengal 
-r-  -    -  Lady  Jane  Dandas  - 
-—  .    -  Jane  Duchess  of  Gordon  - 

—  -    -  Europe  •        - 

—  •    -  Streatham        -        - 

—  r    -  Britannia 
•~  -    -  Admiral  Gardner 

—  -    -  Asia 

1809-10  -  United  Kingdom 

'.H-'  -^    ^  Charitoa         p^ 

•-  -    -  CeylQD 

—  -     -  Windham 
-^  -    -  T»ue  Briton    - 

Qcetii  ^ 

eailCamdtf* 


•«  ] 


wt4m»^mfti^^mtmmm^mmmt^ 


Outward. 


Homeward. 


104,051 


^ 


<( 


*  « 


49,026 

.    5,292 
124,452 

36,808 

86,08d 

140,000 

140,000 


Ty. 


*«>*^-*«*a«Mt«p» 


591,9€T         :    l»»1i;id» 

MdOiitnnxiX   •    <>    <      SorffiefT 


I 


4f 


1792-3,  Winterton       96,506  f  ^.r*-.-!*  '^ 


East  India  House, 
«  24th  May  1813. 


*'  Errors  excepted. 

(Signed)    **  Cfut  Cartwrigiit,  Acc»  G«ii«.'* 
6  H 


&to^  MiUmti  09  trtDvscE  on  the  "* 

C.  Cartwrighty       In  that  total  you  have  giv^en  of  freight  in  this  account,  is  there  afoy  ml- 
Esq.  lowance  made  for  goods  brought  in  the  Company's  own  ships  outward  and 

homeward  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

There  is  no  charge  in  any  of  your  estimates  of  profit  and  loss  upon  the 
trade  for  warehouse  rent,  in  India  or  England ;  is  there  ? — Every  sum 
that  the  Company  pay  for  rent,  whether  in  India  or  England,  is  down. 

The  Company  hive  a  considerable  capital  vested  of  their  own,  both  io' 
India  and  England  ?— Yes. 

No  charge  is  made  for  that  ?— No. 

You  know  that  there  are  duties  in  all  the  ports  in  India,  payable  to  the 
Company  on  all  private  trade  exported  ?— Yes. 

No  such  duties,  of  course,  arise  upon  the  Company's  own  trade  ?— 

No. 

•  m 

\ 

No  allowance,  consequently,  is  made  in  your  accounts  for  the  loss  of 
duties  arising  from  the  quantity  of  goods  exported  by  the  Company, 
which  niight  have  borne  a  duty,  if  exported  by  private  persons  ?— •No, 
certainly  not. 

Can  you  give  the  Conjmittee  any  information  what  the  average  produce 
ad  valorem  of  those  Indian  duties  have  been  ?— -Not  the  least ;  it  is  not 
within  my  department.  ,        .   . 

It  appears,  upon  looking  at  three  different  accounts  before  the  Com* 
mittee,  namely,  Appendix  No.  14  to  the  Thwd  Report,  shewing  the 
amount  of  all  advances,  as  far  as  regards  the  purchases  of  investments  for 
Europe;  the  account  given  in  by  you  on  the  14th  instant,  marked  B.,  in 
the  column  headed  **  Imports  Invoice  Amount ;"  and  your  estimate  of 
the  2Sd  of  February  last,  in  the  column  headed  "Prime  Cost  of  Invest*^ 
•^  Hient  of  Goods  ;•'  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  totals,  that  of  the 
first  being  ^26,038i266  in  seventeen  years ;  that  of  the  second  being 
^26,792,304  for  eighteen  years ;  and  that  of  the  third  jC25,134,672  for 
nineteen  years ;  can  you  explain  the  reasons  of  that  difference  ?— I  have 
Bo  doubt  the  reason  of  the  variation  may  be  accounted  for  >  but  I  cannot 
do  it  here ;  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me  tirne^  I  will  make  out  an'  &c» 
count  explanatory  of  the  difference. 

It 
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It  appears,  by  Appendix  No,  £  to  the  Third  Report^  that  the. amount  C.  Carl%orighl, 
remaining  on  band  in  Jndia^  of  stores  unsold  on  the  30th  of  April  1909»  Esq. 

was  jCl>938,37i,  of  if^rhich  two-thirds  is  estimated  to  have  been  received  V— 
from  Europe,  to  the  amount  of  jC  1,292,247,  and  that  the  assets  in  goods 
remaining  at  the  same  period  was  j^  1,1 8 1,718  ;  and  it  further  appeal's, 
upon  reference  to  an  account  of  assets  drawn  up  by  the  India  Board,  Ap« 
pendix  No.  9  of  the  same  Report,  that  during  the  last  six  years  the  average 
amount  of  goods  on  hand,  unsold  in  India,  has  been  about  j£'900,000 ; 
and  the  stores  unsold,  estimated  at  two-thirds  of  the  amount,  are  stated  as 
above,  ^1, 200,000  per  annum;  making  together  an  amount  of  about 
^2,000,000  per  annum,  appearing  to  have  lain  in  an  unproductive  state 
in  India  ;  do  you  not  conceive  that  the  interest  upon  this  amount  ought  .to 
be  considered  as  a  charge  upon  the  Company^s  trade ;  and  if  not,  explain 
why  not  ? — I  conceivis  that  the  actual  commercial  capital  the  Company 
employ  ought  to  be  subject  to  an  interest ;  but  what  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  Company  is,  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  exactly. 

Do  you  not  conceive  this  to  be  a  part  of  the  capital  ? — No  doubt. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  you  have  expe* 
rlenced  in  ascertaining  the  commercial  capital  of  the  Company  ? — It  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  for  me  to  answer  that  question;  it  embraces  the  whole 
commercial  concern  of  the  Company ;  to  view  this  question  fairly,  I  must 
have  an  account  made  of  all  the  commercial  property  of  the  Company  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  in  England,  as  well  as  at  the  several  presidencies, 
in  India  ;  and  then  to  draw  the  conclusion,  as  to  what  amount  of  that  ca-, 
pital  so  stated  is  used  per  annum,  is  perhaps  more  difficult  than  thc^Com-' 
miitee^re  aware  of;  we  can  completely  shew  what  the  commercial  assets 
of  the  Company  amount  to,  but  there  are  commercial  debts ;  w^en  we. 
have  the  total  of  those  commercial  assets  to  set  against  them,  and  when 
we  come  to  draw  the  line,  it  is  very  difficult  iso  to  put  it,  as  to  shew  pre-^ 
cisely  what  a  year's  capital  is  ;  for  the  question  goes,  I  presume,  only  to  a 
year's  capita:! ;  the  whole  difference  is,  whether  we  charge  the  interest  on 
an  extra  ^£"500,000  to  the  commercial  capital  or  not.  I  have  stated  the- 
commercial  capital  to  be  about  jC2,600,000,  taking  the  amount  of  two' 
year's  imports  to  be  the  assumed  commercial  capital  employed;  if  the  halt  of 
another  year's  imports  should  be  taken,  the  interest  upon  abiout  jOlOOfiOO 
additional  must  be  added  to  that. 

In  the  question  you  have  answered  relative  to  the  amount  of  stores  in  hand 
yearly,    lo  you  consider  those  stores  purely  of  a  commercial  natu^'e,  or  of  a  ^ 
commercial  and  military  nature  ? — Commercial  and  military  certainly  ; 

6  H  3  principally 
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C*  Carttoright,  principally  military,  no  doubt;  stores  have  bccJft  occasionaHy  rtltfi^nd 
Esq*  though  they  may  uhimatcfy  be  for  military  purposes,  still  as  thi  Gorripai^ 

sell  tnem,  we  must  look  upon  such  sale  as  a  commercial  transaction. 

Considering  those  stores  as  principally  military  and  navaT,  are  fM  of 
opinion  that  the  Company's  trade  should  be  charged  with  the  interest  arfiin^ 
upon. those  stores  lying  on  hand  ?— •!  think  I  have  substantially  znswetea 
that  question  before;  so  far  as  the  stores  are  for  mih'tarv  and  naval  purposesy 
and  are  issue^i  to  the  different  store-keepers  for  that  purpose,  I  think  ikef 
are  not  liable  to  interest. 

So  for  as  the  export. cargoes  of  the  Company  remain  unsold,  fhey  are  df 
course  not  ah  availabfe  fund  for  the  provision  of  return  cargoes  from  India? 
•—Not  immediately,  they  are  gradually  realizing ;  there  must  be,tn  greart 
Concerns,  always  a  stock  on  hand. 

The  stock  on  hand  may  be  considered  as  a  permanent  unavailable  fund  in 
India  ?— No  doubt. 

In  the  lieu  of  which  a  similar  amount  in  India,  in  money,  must  be  sob* 
stituted  to  purchase  return  cargoes,  so  Tong  as  it  remains  unavarifablie  ?-<^ 
"lliat  is  a  supposition  ^  it  en(]s  in  this  broaa  circumstance  :  if  it  is  comecf, 
that  the  Company  have  supplied  India  with  eight  millions  of  morey  hejtmd 
what  it  has  received  back,  it  ends  there :  the  commerce  should  rrot  bt> 
charged  with  interest  on  funds  substituted,  if  the  argument  is  cotttiiiued 
till  to-morrow,  it  must  end  there  at  last. 

Look  at  account  No.  50  in  the  Appendix  tt)the  Fourth  Report;  eali 
you  state,  from  looking  to  that  account,  the  arhount  of  Indian  gnodf  re- 
maining on  hand' unsold,  in  Eiagland,  at  any  given  time  N— Yes,  it  isspeei^ 
fically  stated. 

What  goods  afppear  to  have  been^bn  hand  unsold  in  1*10  ?— The  cost 
is  4£i>l  34,000. 

Have  you  any  account  shewing  the  average  amount  of  Indtan  Good^ 
remaining  on  hand  in  India,  unsold,  for  any  given  number  of  years?—* 
This  account  is  made  up  for  a  number  of  years,  and  of  courae^  wHf 
skew  it. 

Do  you  take  that  to  be  more  or  less:  than  the  average  amount  remaining; 
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Hh  hitid  h  India  J— When  compared  with  the  statement  in  ljr9a,  fWe  it  CCartwri^he^ 
t  very  great  difference,  there  is  jO'foOfi6o  diffcfeftcc.  '  Esq. 

Have  not  the  Company's  saks  of  imports  iticfr*scd  ifitfAtt  tfcat  period  ^ 
—1  doubt  whether  they  have  much  ;  i  should  think  they  have^  generally^ 
us  much  as  a  millfon  a  ycstr,  prime  cost,  on  hand  at  home. 

!Do  you  not  consider  that  a  part  of  their  ur^fproduttive  e9pit^h^Vli>f  it 
is  a  part  of  their  capital,  k«t  n6t  their  unproductive  capital. 

Do  you  not  consider  it  feir  to  charge  interest  to  their  trade  tot  th6 
amount  of  the  stock  on  hand  unsold,  and  if  not,  why  not  ? — It  is  c^rtainl]f 
fair  to  charge  an  interest  upon  the  capital,  but  my  mffictrlty  is  to  ascertaiii 
wh^t  the  amount  of  that  capital  is ;  the  interest  upon  the  capital,  aa  I  have 
Assumed  it,  is  charged  for  tviro  yeats  already  in  my  statement* 

Is  there  not  a  eeticral  aceouht  of  the  Compiny^s  stock,  bofth  at  hotitt 
arid  abroad,  artnudly  laid  bcfdre  Parliament  ?-^lliif e  is. 

Referring  to  the  accounts  of  this  dcfscripiron,  NbS.  15  and  l6  in  thtf 
Appendix  to  the  i^ourth  Report,  under  your  signatitfe,  ate  the  Committee 
to  undetstand  that  these  accoernts  exhibit  a  complete  view  of  the  Cbmpany'i 
stock  on  the  30th  of  April  1792  and  30th  of  April  I8O9  ? — ^They  e^iblt 
a  view  of  the  Company's  stock,  but  not  a  complete  yiew^  because  we  only 
give  an  abstract  account  of  the  balances  of  the  property  of  the  Cbrnpany 
at  the  different  settlements;  ifwe  wete  togivei  distimit  view,  Vd  murt 
dissect  the  stock  account  of  each  presidency,  and  br^inch  it  odt  itttd  com- 
inercial  assets,  commercial  debts,  political  as^etls,  political  debts,  and  sL 
variety  of  other  articles,  so  that  that  does  not  give  a  complete  vfew ;  it 
is  a  complete  balance  of  the  Company's  property^  so  far  as  it  can.  be 
made  up. 

Is  there  any  thing  included  in  thdse  atcldnnts  uptm  th'd  sdafe  of  interest 
or  warehouse  rent  on  the  goods  and  stores  remaimng  unrealised  mi  India  ?" 
^^Certainly  not ;  it  is  an  account  Of  Stock ;,  it  is  taken  at  k  paitictllai^  day 
in  England,  and,  a'l  far  as  can  be,  upon  a  particnlaf  day  at  each  ^lace 
abroad  ;  and  it  is  merely  a  dead  accburit;  We  danndtf  l6ok  ptoip^ttlVttf 
beyond  it ;  it  is  the  same  as  if  the  Company  Wefe  bankrupt  ot  de^«  and 
fheir  account  of  stock  taken  at  that  partkulkr  day  i  and  an  iccbuntof  Wire* 

house  rent  or  interest,  would  not,  I  conceive,  apply  to  tke  adcbuhtC 

•  *  *  ■  ,  , 

Upon  conipaifn^  Appcndfoc  I^G.  6  ot  tHe  t^d  Se^ti  Wit&  the  ktbotint 
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C.  Cartivright,  of  bills  of  exchange  stated  in  the  account  B ,  given  in  by  you  on  the  Htlj 
Esq.  instant,  the   former  appearing  to  be  for  seventeen  years,  amounting  to 

-^  Xi  3,489,575,  and  the  latter  for  eighteen  years,  amounting  to .£''22,982,091, 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  accounts  of  nearly  eight  millions;  explain  how 
this  difference  ar  ses,  as  it  does  not  appear  tobe  accounted  for  by  the  deduce 
tion  of  the  additional  years  contained  in  your  account  B  ? — In  Account 
No  6  is  an  account  of  payments  for  bills  of  exchange  from  India,  from' 
the  1st  of  March  1793  to  the  1st  of  March  1810;  and  the  other  account 
is  an  account  of  the  bills  drawn  from  the  various  presidencies  upon  Englaodi 
from  S.  piember  1792  to  September  1810;  the  balance,  I  presume,  after 
making  allowance  for  the  year  omitted  in  the  account  of  No  6,  will  be 
found  in  the  increased  amount  of  debt  owing  for  bills  running  upon  the 
Company  in  March  1810. 

Referring  to  the  account  delivered  in  by  you,  stated  to  be  an  account 
of  the  balance  of  supplies  between  India  and  England,  from  the  year 
179^  3  10  the  year  1809  10  England,  corresponding  with  the  year  1793  4 
to  i8101 1  India;  can  you  explain  upon  what  ground  you  have  debite4 
India  for  profit  on  exports,  without  crediting  India  for  t!ie  profit  upon 
imports  ?  —The  profit  upon  exports  arises  upon  the  sales  of  exports  in 
India  that  are  realized  there  ;  the  profit  upon  imports  arises  from  sales 
here;  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  carrying  that  profit  back  again  to 
India. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  exports,  goods,  stores,  and 
bullion  to  India,  invoiced  as  amounting  to  X 191894-. 539,  realized  that 
sum  in  India,  exclusive  of  the  balance  between  the  stated  profit  and  lost 
on  these  exports  ? — Certainly  ;  they  have  realized  the  prime  cost,  as  stated 
in  the  invoice  account,  and  also  the  profit  stated  in  that  account. 

Are  you  aware,  that  in  an  account  No.  89  annexed  to  the  Third  Report, 

twelve  millions  of  goods  and  stores  sent  out  to  India  are  stated  to  have 

realized  there  only  eight  millions? — ^This  is  an  account,  intituled,  '*  Sums 

received  at  the  presidencies  of  Fort  William,  Fort   St.  George,  and 

B>)mbay,  for  sales  of  import  goods  and  stores,  from  the  year  iTg!-3  to 

the  year  1803  9  inclusive  ;*'  this  is  an  account  of  tales,  mine  is  the  in« 

voice  amount;  probably  this  does  not  include  the  amount  of  stores  that 

have  been  issued  to  the  different  military  boards,  which  in- all  probability 

will  account  for  the  difference  i  but  I  cannot  positively  state  it ;  it  is  not 

an  account  of  mine. 

Js  the  Committee  to  understand  that  there  is  no  account  of  the  stores 
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used  for  public  purposes  in  India? — I  hav^  no  doubt  there  are  sucjh  ac<-  C  Cartwrh 
counts,  but  I  have  them  not;  the  Auditor  can  furnish  them.  Esq. 

Have  not  the  ratc^  of  exchange  at  which  the  bills  have  been  drawn  from 
India  on  England,  as  stated  in  the  account  above  referred  to,  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  fixed  rates  of  exchange  at  which  the  imports  arc  calculated  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  they  do ;  but  as  I  am  questioned  respecting  the  rates  of 
exchange,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  correct  an  error  that  I  made  in  a  former 
statement;  I  supposed  that  thiere  might  have  been  bills  drawn  from  Madras, 
at  the  rate  of  95.  Qd.  the  pagoda;  upon  reference  to  the  advice  book^  I 

find  no  drafts  have  been  made  at  that  rate,  the  highest  rate  has  been  9^.  ' 

* 

Was  that  for  any  amount  ? — A  considerable  sum. 

What  difference  of  exchange  do  you  estimate  there  would  be  in  pounds 
sterling,  between  the  sums  stated  under  the  head  of  bills  of  exchange, 
^22,982,091,  and  that  credited  under  the  head  of  imports,  invoice  amount 
jC26,792,304,  reckoning  the  latter  at  the  rates  of  exchange  at  which 
the  bills  were  drawn  ?— 1  have  made  no  such  calculation  ;  and  I  statedy  I-^ 
believe,  when  I  was  questioned  on  this  subject  before,  that  I  did  not 
think  it  was  proper  that  the  commerce  of  India  should  be  taxed  for  th^ 
difference  between  the  rate  of  exchange  as  stated  ih  account,  and  thciia*t 
at  which  bills  are  drawn,  because  I  conceive  that  the  rate  of  exchange  was 
not  increased  or  operated  upon  for  copitnercial  purposes. 


»j 


Would  not  that  difference,  in   your  opinion,  amount  upon  a  veryy 
inoderate  computation,  to  10  per  cent.  } — 1  dare  say  it  might. 

Do  you  give  that  answer  upon:  any^  examination  of  tht  accouBts^^?— »- 
Certainly,  1  do  not. 

Can  you  furnish  such  an  account  ? — rpresume  we  might  be  able.  - 

Would  it  be  possible  to  separate  the  bills  of  c!xchange  drawn  ^forccfen* 
mercial  purposes,  from*  those  drawn  for  sapplying  the-'necessities  of  tht 
state  ? — I  do  not  admit  that  any  have  been  drawn  for  commercial  par* 
poses,  as  I  before  stated;  if  the  account  of  supplies  between  India  and  ^' 
England  is  looked  to,  it- shews  a-sufplus- that  England  has  ^afforded,  as  I  i 
before  said,  of  eight  millions  ;  therefore,  I  cannot  imagine  that  any  bills  • 
have  been  drawn  for  commercial  purposes. 

t 

I9  the  Committee  to  understand^  that  England  has  afibrded  to  India  a 


sums 
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C  Cof^hvright^  ^iitasidcq\i2itt  to  the  arnpunt  of  the  itjipprts,  exclusive  of  the  amount  of 
K<(\.      '    the 'bills  of  exchange  drawn  fronri  India  and '  pdlid  fti' this  country  ? — I 

*" ^     have  cot,  balanced  tne  account,  leaving  out  the  bills  of  exchange,  and 

'    therefore  I  cannot  exactly  s^y  t  hut^aU  the  political  p^ymcats  ia  England 
must  be  uk^  .io.  as  a  9upply  to  India* .  . .  r 

In  your  account  just  referred  to,  the  goods,  stores,  and  bullion,  eveii 
^l  their  invoice  cpsr^  only:  amQUAt  to  nioeteen  apiillions  in  rqundnujonber?^ 
whilst  the  realisations  in  cd$h  in  th^  Indian  treasuries,  duriqg  tfaav periods 
would  po  daul:^t  be  con9iderably  less ;  the  returns  from  India  arc  stated  ^P 
their  invoice  anioynt,  at  26  cnilUons  in,  round  numbers ;  is  it  Aot  eyidenr, 
therefore,  that  the  dijflerence  must  have  been  made  up  by  money  raised 
on  bills  of  exchange  ?— tNq>  it  is  not  evident  that  it  must. 

How  is  the  amount  to  be  made  up  ?— Bills  have  been  drawn,  but  I 
do  not  4dnvt  that  they  have  been  drawn  for  commeficial  purposes ;  thif 
cxamioatipn  proceeds  upon  abstract  accounts,  and  it  is  impossible  to  go 
iBto  the  matter  in  this  way;  all  the  political  payments  made  in  England 
fox  the  nineteeq,  years  aie  a  supply  irom  England  to  India ;  from  xpt  a9« 
count  it  appe^S^iha;^  there  is  a  total  of  <£  7,800,000  paid  here  on  account 
pf  the  political  disbtirsen^nts  of  the  Company  ;  the  total  of  the  exports  is 
^19,£94,52d  ;  the  total  amount  of  the  imports  is  «£  26,792,3  ot  ;  the 
differ^ice  is  about  six  mi)lianain  round  numbeis,  leaving  the  bilk  to^talljr 
our,  so  that  England  had  to  pay  to  India  that  six  millions,  which  she  has 
4one  by  that  ^7,800,000  of  political  charges. 


Vil 
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Does  not  the  same  account  contaia  the.  sum  of  <£5,879,000  received  in 
the  way  of  remittance  from  India,  through  the  medium  of  bis  Majesty*! 
goir^n»(M(it|i  tQCGwer  in  part  thps^  political  charges  ? — Yes.         ^ 

k   >  ^ 

Can  you  state  what  has  been  the  out-turn  of  all  the  bullion  sent  from 
this  cQuntrj  frpm  the  year  i79?-A  to  the  present  time,  iocluxling  tbe^ 
charges  of. coinage  in  India,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  amount  at  which  the 
curi^^t  rupee  has  l^e^a  realized  tp  the  Comnany  ?/ — I  have  made  ud  ^ 
#n  a^oumt  for  tha^  ^ujiiyosei^  y^\^  if  the  Committee  plfwe*  JE  w i|i    • 
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*'  BULLIO£{  STATEMEIsIT.  C.  Cartwright, 

^  ITje  risk  of  cargoes  and  interest  on  capital  being  charged  ia  an  ^^* 

account  before  exhibited,  rt  only  remains,  in  stating  the  cost  of  the  > 
Indian  <surences,  to  find  the  charge  of  supplying  the  buTloin,and  a<80  tl.e 
charges  of  coinage  in  the  several  mi^.ts* 


^'^  At  6^.  4rf.  Y^  pier  oz.  the  average  price  paid  by 
"  pany  for  silver  exported 'since   1^793,  th^f  ^h 


the  Com-    s.    d. 
feicca  lupee 
*'  woli!d'cos!f  -  -  -  -  •-         -22  Jt 

^^  Add  d|  per  cent,  for  charges^  coinage,  refining,  establish- 

*•  ijaetit,  &e."  &c.  -  -  -  .        


P  i 


^^  And  the  current  rupee  -"- 

^^  The  Arcot  rupee  would  cost 
^^  Charges,  coinage,  1 7  per  cent. 


2     3   i7 

■— ••i^— "^i^i*  * 

1   1!    »*  "  • 
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And  the  star  pagoda  at  S^-  Arcot  rupees  for  t  pagoda 
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**  The  Bombay  rupee  would  cost '  - 
'^  Charges,  coinage,  3  percent. 
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^'  According  to  the  price  pa'd  by  the  Company  since  1 793 
^^  for  100  dollars,  being ^53.  2i.  9^  and  reckonif^  72 
^^  tales  as  equal  to  100  dollars,  the  tale  has  cost      •        -    6     5   >  * 


•^  In  account  the  cfin^ht  rupee  is  iaken  at  9s.  \  biit  ira-the  - 
*^  oostwa  <m1y  1^.   -l|rf^  there  is  a  dtfllefenciB  of  |A  per 
'^  rupee,  and  •  n  C.Rs.   14,70,6^,411,  the  invoice  value 
^^  of  c    goes  fro.n  Bengal  in  the  period,  the  amount  is      -    jCS06,3.8O 
*'  The  f  ag  daiatefcen<at>i;<HitWih^c^  vi^«ii%i*^^ 

ta«  re  is  a  difference  of  Cfrf.  on  e  ch  pagoda,  which  on 
pagoUas   1,78,15,^66^    cargoes  from  Madras,    amounts 

4S2,51S 

Carried  forward    -   ^^788,r.93 


•  • 


€€ 


to 
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C    Cartwright,  Bam^immf^sA    £7S8JB93> 

Ksq.  *^  The  Box  bay  ni!:€e  i?  Ukesi «:  i^  T-i  bet  w  Ae  csxr  was 

^— — •^— — ^         "  onl y  ?if    ij**/.  feeyg  a  m dggSatote  cf  Et«^.  jarrmpee: 

**  which  on  B.R5.   2^'.5?.»W7,   carffces  fioai  Boenbaif. 
*'  amounts  to  -  -  .  •  -  179,363 

"  The  tale  is  taken  at  6-<.  S^'. ;  bet  ss  the  co«t  wa$  orJr 
^^  66*.  5'  *i/.  there  is  a  (bavarcnc;  d  2*^d.  per  12k,  wfaidi 
^'  on  Tales  8^93P^a457^  cargixs  Srom  Chiai,  amonnrt  to     IjQJl^S 

^2,038,861 


"  BiilUoD  expcried  to  Bengal  srace  1T92-3  -         -         _     4,OJ»8,l63 

*•  —  Madras  -----     1,256,103 

-----         -     1,080,945 


(( 


"  —  China .  -         -         -         -         -         -     2,466,964 


^8,902,175 


85,048 


*'  The  bullion  exported  to  Bengal  in  the  period  produced,  at 
"  2^.  per  current  rupee,  C.Rs.  4,09,81,630;  but  as  the 
*^  cost  of  the  current  rupee  was  only  Is.  llj^d.  the  dif- 
"  fercnce  is         -----  -         85,3t9 

^^  The  bullion  exported  to  Madras  produced,  at  8^.  per  pa- 
.^^  goda,  pagodas  31,40^258;  but  as  the  cost  was  only 
•^  7*.  .5^d..tbe  difierencc  is  -  -  -  - 

"  The  bullion  exported  to  Bombay,  at  2s.  3d.  per  Bombay 
"  rupee,  produced  B.  Rs.  jni,0B,4()() ;  but  as  the  cost  was 
*'  only  2^.1  cfTjo,  the  difference  is  •  .  -        68;ofe9 

*'  The  bullion  exported  to  (^liit^a,  at  Gs.  8d.  |)er  tale^  pro- 
'<  duced  tales  74,00,892  ;  but  as  the  cost  of  the  talc  was 
*^  only66\  bd.^*^  the  difference  is        •  •  .         88,810 

/'  Pi oduce  buUiop  sent  to  India  and  China  since  179?^ 

''  beyou4  th;;   value  at  which  the  outward  consiga:,,     ,     ..     ..   r 
^''  menls  are    turned    into    currency  in  Imlia  aQ4     >•  .     r 

.,.  ,,^,,Ghina,         .       -  -  -         ..       -    'i:327,aai6. 
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^^  The  bullion  received  from  India  and  China  has  produced  C;  Carlwrig/it^ 

^^  on  sale,-  after  deducting  all  charges  in  England  ^1,577,594  Esq, 

^^  The  cost  calculated  at  the  rates  adopted  in  the  estinJate  of 
^^  profit  and  IOS89  26d  February  1813,  viz.  2^.  per  current 
^  TUpee,  8*.  per  pagoda,  2^.  3d.  per  Bombay  rupee,  and 
^^  6s.  8rf.  per  tale,  is  -         -        -         •         -         -  1,469,201 


**  Leaving  a  profit  in  this  view,  of  -         -         -      ^08^493 

^^  But  calculating  the  cost  at  Is.  lid.  *<>  the  current  rupee 

**  7^.  bd.  so.  the  pagoda,  2*.   irf.  so.  the  Bombay  rupee, 

^*  and  6s.  5d.  « «.  the  tale,  the  rates  before  stated  from  the 

cost  of  silver  in  England  since  1793,  the  cost  would  be 

^ J, 4 14,490,  and  the  profit  -----     163,204 


^^  East  India  House, 

*^  22d  May  1813.  *^  Errors  excepted. 

(Signed)         *^  C.  Cartwright,  Ace  .  Gen  •" 

This  account  exhibits  a  profit  in  the  out-turn  of  the  specie  sent  from 
England  to  India,  amounting  to  ^327,296  over  and  above  the  rate  at 
which^it  is  estimated  in  your  accounts  ;  h^s  that  profit  been  brought  to  the 
account  of  the  commercial  profits  ?— It  has  not. 

Do  you  consider  that  that  is  a  clear  commercial  profit  ?— I  conceive  it 
ought  to  be  so  considered,  uiiquestionaUly.     . 

With  rosj  ect  to  the  bullion  received  troni  India  and  China,  the  account 
exhibits  an  actual  profit  of  ^108,493;  has  that  been  added  ip  your  state* 
ment  to  the  commercial  profits  ? — No,  it  has  not. 

Do  you  not  think  tliat  this  also  is  properly  a  commercial  profit  r— I  con- 
ceive it  is. 

Then,  1  nder  those  circumstances,  state  why  you  have  not  included  it 
specifically  in  your  account  as  a  commercial  profit  ?-^I  b<rfore  stated  to 
the  Committee  that  we  never  looked  upon  theexchc:Bge  account  as  a  source 
either  of  profit  or  loss,  it  is  merely  a  sort  of  mon^y  transaction  between 
the  two  countries  ;  at  spme  periods  it  maybe  j)rofitable4  nt  other  leriods 
there  might  arise  a  losi  ;  but,  whether  it  w^as  so  or  not,  we  ritrer  lookeJ  to 
profit  or  toss  upon  it ;  it  arose  from  the  necessity  of  the  caae,^  theqpantum 
of  bullion  exlx)ried  arising  from  the  necessities  of  the  country. 
'  ^  6  I  3  Upon 


'  J^O  MIKUT£5  OF  EVIDERCE  C^^lHB 

C.'Ciirtwright,      Upon  what  principle  do  you  say,  <hat  thcgiw  by  the  remHtirice  of 
Esci.  bullion  to  India  should  be  consiilered  is  a  commercial  gain,  and  the  loss 

^  by  bills  drawn  from  India  upon  E^igSand.  should  be  considered  as  a  political 
J'j>s  r — The  bullion,  I  conceive,  wa^  iKCfssarjr  to  be  sent  to  Inula,  for  the 
purposes  of  furnishing  the  return  of  cargoes;  of  course  credit  should  be 
take;,  I  ccincv'ive,  for  the  profit  upon  it,  if  any;  the.  profit  upon  it,  I 
concL-ive,  should  be  a  co.r;T.erciai  one ;  the  latter  part  of  the  question, 
1  prciUJn?,  I  have  answered  in  a  former  answer;  a^  to  the  exchange  with 
India,  I  have  stated  my  reason  for  assuming  that  that  rate  of  exchange 
is  r.ui  opc-raicd  upon  by  the  elTect  of  commerce;  that  is  my  ac^sumption. 

In  the  charees  you  have  put  upon  the  bullion,  do  you  include  the  sa- 
laries cf  t!:c  ::::r.t-n:aster  and  other  mint  servants  ? — ^Yes. 

And  the  Josses  \Yhicn  have  occurred  : — Yes,  every  thing  is  t-i^ken  in. 

It  appear?  that  three  ar.d  a  half  per  cent,  is  the  charge  u-'^hi  the  sicca 
rupee,  HI". J  it  r.pjxars  thrit  the  charge  is  o:iiy  one  and  a  Iv  :■*  ;  e r  cent, 
upon  the  Arcoi  rupee  ;  can  yoj  account  for  that  difference  : — I  cannot 
poiitively  accourr  K*r  ii ;  but  iho  >ali.ries  of  the  ofiiceTS  are  paid  whether 
the  cjuanlity  of  bu?ines$  done  is  more  or  less ;  if  there  should  be  a  larger 
i]iiaotKy  of  business  dor.e,  the  raie  will  be  less,  and  1  suppose  it  to  ari:>c 
from  that. 

Cin  you  state  the  proportion  of  the  salaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
«  Bengal,  which  should  attach  to  the  territorial  concern  on  account  of  the 
management  of  salt,  opium,  and  customs? — Reckoning  such  salaiies 
at  jC25,000  per  annum,  which  the  Auditor  infi-rius  rnc  is  the  correct 
charge,  the  proportion  that  should  be  dcilucted  from  the  sum  stnted  in  the 
commercial  amount  of  jC3,25I,6J)2»  m  n  clmr;jc  on  the  above  heads,  wiil 
be  in  the  nineteen  years  from  17!>:U+  to  iHlllBIt?,  ,£300,542,  or 
Xl  5,818  per  annum,  which  I*  in  pioportion  to  the  gross  receipt  for  salt, 
opium,  and  custotttii  nnd  \\\^  ^tti^i  oost  of  the  invostmei:t. 

You  fitatc  ttt  the  fofit  nfthcoj^tiujote,  «hied  the  2 l^d  of  February,  cer- 
tain items  which  y«Mt  %^\  rcivuuu  bo  diNiiihuied  in  nrojiortions  between 
the  Indi«  tmH  Chiitn  lw<l\»  %  nhif^ns  lhen>  tl)eiv  is  on  ihe  treightoutw^s  a 
remuneration  to  tho  o^mn^nuliMN  iW  worn  out  ships;  would  it  not  be 
prartiaiWe  to  %\\\^>fK'  \\\s^  \\\\\\\s^\\u^\u  or  ru'i:;hi  vMiwurd^  which  have  fallen 
upon  exports  for  In«iii  t^^^^  »^vporu  lv>r  Ch::!.i  ? — Trei^i^ht  outwards  vciy 
seldom  avisos  upfMi  nny  Th^wa  **^iS^\  lie  In.lia  freight  outwards  arises, 
j)rincipally,  For  i\v\n\\\  ujsM\  >t\>ws  >er.t  out  ^cry  often  on  Government 

accodnts 


^   account;  the. Ccwpaajr  with  their  own  natural  ;expQi^,ri«e<|ld[o«rcfy  ^\^-Cm  l^viwfight 
dom  have  to  pay  ireigbt  out  9t  all,  because  the>bip8ar&.t|tkai>:UfjiUQdcr        ...•^q. 

,    certain  condition^  J  if .  they  are  not  loaded  beyond  a  certeio  extent,^  n(k..^Vr^~v"'5-"^ 
charge  for  freight  outward,$  is. made.;  if  there  is  more  put  on  .hoard»  Und 
it  consists  of  stores  for  Government,  it  ought  to  be,  and  must  in  futura  be 


a  revenue  charge. 


Then  this  would  chiefly  fall  on  the  India  part  of  the  concern  P-^Yes ; 
but  there  is  a  repnuneration  also  to  captains- of  worn  out  ships*  ;     ,.  ^r:l 

Might  not  that  be  distinguished  between  the  China  and  India  ships?  — 
It  might  now,  because  the  ships  are  distinguished  for  the  Chin^  and  India 
trade;  but  that  has  not  been  so  formerly  ^  and  as  to  that  part  pf  iher^c- 
count,  no  distinction  could  be  made. 

There  is  a  charge  now  upon  the  service  of  jf  500  a  voyage,  to  remu- 
nerate the  Company  for  what  they  paid  to  the  captains  foriii^ly  ;-ls  that 
carried  to  account  here  after  the  deductions  ?— Yes.  _  \    ,-  :.,-jt 

With  regard .  to  the  item  of  ^15,444^399  stated  aa  C0iQ\merCi/al  5zbllfges 
.general  beyond  the  rate  deducted  in  the  calculations  of  profit u^ion-^sifles, 
no  further  distributipn  cpuld.^e  made  in  your/OpiuiQ^.of  it  PryMor^Jjpon- 
ceivc  not,  -  -urii  mK^'^ 

Do  not  you  think  it  ought  to  be ;  calculate^  upon?  a^  p€»r^  oecftlige  of 
the  sales  from  each  trade? — I  cannot  take  upon  ihysetf> tOAauswcrlfhat 
without  consideration ;  it  appears  plau^ibU  certaii|]y>  the  r^rhK^lQ  being  a*. 
per  ccntage.  i '- 


,-    •  ♦» 


There  is  another  item  which  seenis  ^s  if  it  might  ^e  esSsily.  mferrabie  to 
either  trade;  advances  of  freight  to  owners  for  lost  shiptfi  must  it  nol:  be 
according  to  the  ships,  whether  India:  or  G^hina  jWfW  fr-NOi  I>  conceive 
not;  because  in  the  former  part  of  tho:*j>9iio4i':thfti]sbi|is^  went  to..|both* 
places;  they  began  a  voyage  to  Madras,  and  then  went  to  China  after- 
wards; they  went  to  Madras  for  the  porposa^df  frtvuTCymg^ -stoned;  and 
afterwards  to  China,  to  fetch  a  return  cargo;  if  8;.shi^/j|i^  lost  goifi^^  ta 
Madras,  it  is  in  part  a  China  voyage^  it  is  pnly.^dwfiiillcteitmd  cHes&re 
it  h impossible  tfi  separate  that.    ,  n  r'^     *ifU  c i  rit-.v.-  jiimn^^i 

'  [T<!e'Wltnoss)Widiifew|». 


»> 


fjn«  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  ON  THE 

TIIIv  (!liaifinnn  callrd  upon  the  Counsel  for  the  East  India  G^mpany, 
lo  ti;itr,  whf^ihrr  thcy  hhoiild  call  any  more  evidence. 

Mr.  Intfini  stalcul,  that  thcy  had  proposed  to  call  only  one  other  Witness, 
hilt  who  wan  prrvcnltul  attending  by  indisposition^  and  that  they  should 
rr^l  their  ca^r  hrrr. 

Th"  dmirinnn  called  upon  the  Agents  on  behalf  of  the  Peti:  oners  from 
ifir  fMii  portnnnd  nmnufncturing  districts,  to  state,  whether  t'cy  should 
prodin  n  any  ovidcnre  in  support  of  their  petitions.         , 

Ml.  Hiihifnhofi  Mated,  thai  the  Petitioners  did  not  think  ii  i.vcessary  to 
prn'lui'*'  any  rvidehce. 

TUn  Chuirtiun  cdled  u|>on  Mr.  Liwh^  as  Agent  for  the  n>erchanls, 
liatiken,  and  nuinnlaelurers  in  iho  city  ot  London,  interested  in  the  East 
India  and  (1una  iinp«)rt  trade,  to  state,  whether  he  should  produce  any 
rvidciK  (*  in  bupport  of  that  petition. 

Mr.  iMiHe  stated,  that  the  Petitioners  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  call, 
liny  evidence. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  7-m»/>,  as  Agent  for  the  merchants  of 
Londou,  owners,  and  aj\enis  tor  the  owners  of  East  India  built  ships  trad- 
ing i<i  the  port  o\  London^  to  state,  wheti.erhe  should  call  any  evidence  in 
su))port  ot  that  petition. 

Mr.  Lavic  stated,  that  the  Petitioners  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  call 
any  evidence  in  lupport  of  their  petition, 

Mr.  Teasdale  appeared  as  Agent  for  the 

Petition  of  several  merchants,  manufacturers^  traders,  and  other  perisons 

engaged  in,  or  connected  with,  the  export  trade  to  I^idia 
and  China,  from  the  port  of  London  : 
of  several  persons  being  shipwrights,  caolkers,  ship  sawyers, 
ship  smiths,  ship  joiners,  treenail  moulders,  and  boat  build- 
ers,, of  the  port  of  London  : 
of  mast  makers,  block  makers^  and  gun-carriage  makers^  of  the 

port  of  London : 
of  sail  makers  of  the  port  of  London  : 
of  ship  riggers  of  the  port  of  London :  7 

of  ship  plumbers,  painters,and  glaizers,  of  the  port  of  Ldndo?i :' 
of  persons -engaged  and  employed  in  building,  cquipping^nd 
supplying  East  India  and  China  shipping,  in  the  port  of* 
London.:  - 

Petition 
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Petition  of  smiths,    coppersmiths,  and  anchor  smiths*,  in  the  port  of 

London  : 
■  of  ropemakers  of  theportof  iLo;2(fo;j; — 

And  stated,  that  the  Petitioners  did  not  think  it  necessary,  to  call  any 
evidence  in  support  of  those  petitions. 

It  was  moved,  that  John  Bebb,  Esquire,  be  called  for  examination  bp-, 
fore  this  Committee,  which  being  put  was  negatived. 


[Adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  two  o*clock. 


I   ■  1  jir.  J  Lii  r<    r III  I  1 1    ii,.i  ,  4ii  II  I*. 
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Jovis,  27"  die  Maijy  1813. 


The  Right  Hon.  John  Sullivan   in   the  Chair. 


CHARLES  CARTWRIGHT,  Esq.  was  calMd  In,  and  further  examined' C.  Gir^wrtg^, 

by.  the  Conimittee  as  follows:  Esq. 

HAVE  you  brought  the  Accounts,  desired  at  the  last  Committee  ?-—, 

I  have:  The  first  is  an  Account  signed  by  the  Auditor. 

•  .»  ,        ■      •  •     . 

•*  OBSERVATION  on  that  part  of  the  Question  which  relates  to  Advances 

for  Investment. 


;, .  * 


"  The  Account  No.  14  Appendix^to- Third  Report,  is^forseventeen 
*'  years,  from  the  fir^t  or  \:(ay  to  SOih  4pri' *^^^^b«  The  Account  of 
'^  invoice  amount,  No.  B.  is  for  eighteen  year{?,Septwiber  to  September  in 
**  each.  If  the  Account  No.. 14,  wer^  continued  foi*  wpther  year,  th^ad- 
"  vances  wil/  be  ^27,356,000  ;  and  the  shipments)  by,  ^  exclusive  of 
*^  bullion,  being  ^26,3 28,000,  f he  difference,  , about  a  raiUidn,  v«t#H  be 
**  found  in  the  increase  oi  cq(nmercial  property  remaining. on ibalance  at 
*Mhe  clo:>e  of  the  period.  .       ,      ,. 

East  India  House,  (Signed)  '^  fFm.  Wright, 

27th  May  1813.  ".Auditor  of  Indian  Accounts." 

THE 


9M  mxtrm  of  evidekce  on  tbs 

THE  other  part  of  the  same  Pkper  is  cx{duoetI  b/  me,  bf  due  Papet. 

'  EXPLANATION'    c/   Hie  diftrmce  apparrm  betweem  the  AccoaU 
*'  So.  B.  and  tke  ^crorm'  of  Prjfif  and  Loss  of  ihe  2iJ  Febnary  1813, 
"  in  so/ar  as  regards  /be  Ca'.umm  it  \o.  B,  teatL-d,  '  Imports  Invoice    ' 
*'  Amount,'  and  thf  Ci/t'umn  in  the  Et'imate  i^  Pn^  ami  Loss  of  ^'id 
*'  Febmary  \6lZ^  keaJcJ,  '  Prime  Cuu of  Investment  of  Goods.' 

'*  The  column  in  No.  B,  headed  *  Imports  Invoice  Amount,' 
**  is  (he  actual  shipment  of  cargoes  in  India,  according 
**  to  the  dates  of  ihe  invoices,  aiul  embratxsa  period  from 
"  the  15th  day  of  September  1793  to  the  14th  day  of 
"  September  181 1, eighteen  years,  and  amounts  to      •     ^26,792.304 

*  'llie  column  in  the  estimate  of  profit  and  loss  of  the  23d 
"  l-'cbruary  ISIS,  headed  *  Prime  Cost  of  Investment  of 
*'  Cioods  is  the  cost  ot  the  goods  actually  soM  in  England, 
"  und  embraces  a  period  from  the  1st  day  of  March  1793 
*'  to  the    1st  day  of  March  1812,  nineteen  years,  and 

"  amouiUslo         ,-----.  25,134,    67 

*  Fri^in  this  statement,  it  will  be  apparent,  that  an  exact 
**  <.'v 'incidence  cannot  exist ;  but  the  tollowing  adjustment 
"  will  rewncile  the ditTeteace ; 

■  Wnm-  K'K^X  of  investment  of  goods  from  1st  March  1793, 
*■  \<t  t%l   Marvh  1813,  nineteen  rears,  as  per  estimate  of 

"  pTotit  and  Ik>ss  of  >J3d  rebniary'lSlS       -         -         -  25,I34>672 

■  IX'iUu  I  piiiue  cost  ol  gt^s  sold  in  the  year 
"  r.'!>:'>  4.  iH-ing  shipped  in  India  before  the 
*'  nt-iioil    coniprvhendcd   in   the   account, 

"    No.  a. ^1,220,106 

'  IMiuc  coxl  of  {;oods  unsold  in  England  on  1st 
"  ut  March  1794,  the  invoices  of  these  goods 
"  Wins  ilati'd  before  the  period  cooiprc- 
"  hciiiJpa  iu  Account  B    -        -        -        -        747,000 


1,967.1W 


Carried  forward  ^23,I67,5o6 
«  Add 


.,      ,      .  Brought  forward        -        ^23,i67,566  C.  C 

«*  AWpmk  mi  (iff  iar^'HiathdMemu^  ""fi*  ¥;4^,n?f»  '»o»  ^i  I      .'^^'^^ 
**  Cost,  of  saltpetre  supplied  government,  de- 
*  ducting  tJtpatnbunt  shipped  in  India  before        ^<^'  ^  '  Hf- J'lX.l  » 
*  ♦*  thd  pfcfibd  "tottiprchen&d  id  !iecdudt*No.  B  -  iS5;^^l 
;Cbs<  bf  h6ttl^  imported  dh  a^dditt  df  |o- :       !   =   '   ^ 


''^  Cbst  b'f  h6ttltJ  imported  dh  adcdtiiitt '<tf  |o- '       !   ;  •-   u  ^«\iu  v.-.  •• 

"  Cost 'dfliCe  imported  at  the  desire  of  govern-        '  '  "'     "   "^  ;* 

*'  ment,  upon  which  government  paid  the       «     ,,  .^ 

"  loss  -'  ■•'■'"'.'  '^  •'■   '"^^  '  ■•''   •^"'  ■'•  d4;69$"'"f"'i'^*';'  -"^T  ** 

Cost  of  saltpetre  destroyed  by^re       -      '      -      ;ii;5t«[y*''  '  ''  "'  " 
Cost  of  good.s  unsold  1st  March  1812  -' ij,  192,5 JTO;''  '"' ^;   ]* 

"  Vftlue  of  bullion  imported,  not  stated  atftbng'     '  ''    '^'V 

'**'f6€  sates  of  Indian  gotods,'  in  accdunt' of    ■      '   '         ''*"^"'"*, *! 
«  profit  and  loss  of  23d  February  1813  -       4l54,278       '^     ;  '  \ 

«  Cost  ofCargoes  arrived  since  1st  March  1812^'' -^^^^      '    '  '  -f'^^^J  [* 
*'  the  invoiceis  of  which  were  dated  withiii.'    ''     '''    ' 
the  period  comprehended  in  account  No.  Br      46,&24 

'  '        '  ^     ^j622i436 


€( 


» .■_ ,  ' 


^•j  Jit.. 


jC26,;90,opa 


^  Amount  of  imports  from  India  in  thecoljaawi"  hqadcd    \ 

"  Imports  Invoice  Amount,"  of  Account  Wo.  B       -        ^26,792,304 

**  Amount  of  the  column  in  the  estimaite  of  profit  and  loss  .  *i  ^' 

"  of  23d  February  1813^  headed"  Prime  Cost  of  In-    '  .      * 

'^viBStraent  of  Goods/*  with  its  various  adjustAients "  -      £26}fgQi002 

**  East  India  House,  Errors  exctpted.  i         i   ^ 

"the  27th  May  1813. 

(Signed)         «  Chas.Cartwright,  Acd.  GfenV 

THE  next  was,  '  ^   - 

''  TA^  STATEMENT  regtdreS  id  accotinlfor  ii^ 

y.  comparison   of  the  Appendix  No.  6  of  ihe^Tm^d  l(€pyr^^^ 

"  Amount  of  Bills  stated  in  the  Account  B,  given  in  by  the  Accountant 

'*  General  on  the  \bth  instant.  ^ 

"  Ampunt  BiHs  of  Exchange  paid  from  the   1st  March 
**   1^93  to  1st  March   1810,  after  deducting  therefrom 

Bills  from  India  in  favour  of  the  Company  -         £  1 5,480,575 

Carried  forward  -  ^15,489,575 
6  K 


ff 
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Brought  forward  -        ^15,489,575 

'  Add  Bins  in  favour  of  the  Conipaoy  from  India,  Tcccived 
"  from  1st  March  I793tothe  lit  March  ISIO^  deducted 
"  above         -  .  .  .  .  873,325 

*'  Bills  paid  since  Itt  March  181<\  dated  pravioua  to  ISth 
"  September  I8li,  and  IKlls  now  running  on  the  Com- 
"  pany,  dated  previous  to  the  1 5th  September  1811       -       9,123,875 

X25,486,675 
"  Deduct  bill)  paid  since  Ist  March  ITQS,  dated  previous 
"  to  15th  September  !793  -  -  -        2,504,584 

"  Amount  of  bills  drawn  from  India,  dated  between  15th 

"  September  1793  and  15th  September  1811     -        •     jC23,983,09l 

"  EastTnda  House, 
"  the  27ih  May  1813.     (Sgned)  "  CAa*.  Cartwright,  Ace.  General." 

THE  other  Account  was 
••  A  STATEMENT  to  sheva  ikt  ji>noutit  that  has  been,  or  vo'iH  he,  paid 
"  for  Bill-- for  Exchange  drav;H  ft  om  hulia^  from  I  bib  Seftemher  1793  /* 
"  15th  Srf  I  ember  1811,  heyand  the  current  RatesoJ  2t.  per  Current  Ru- 
**  pee,  8j.  fie  Pagoda,  £ttd  3s.  3^.  tht  Bombof  HupM."' 


Bengal 

Madras 
Bombay 


Paid   ka  Ibw 

Iheaboreralei. 

X533,«43         . 

.        -        jf75.80» 

210,474        ■ 

.       -             15,270 

534,200 

■       -               5,373 

U;i,578,327  jCa6,44» 

«  Deduct  -         -         g6,44B 

"  Balance  paid  for   Bills  drawn  as"l  

"  abovf,    1793   to    1811,  more  VXl, 181,879 
"  than  t  t  he  curreotrate*        -J — ^ 

**  East  India  House, 
"  tile  27th  May  1813. 

(Signed]        "  C*»  OirHerighl,  Accouat,.  Gtnank"' 
[The  Witness  withdrew. 

[Adjsamed  liae  die. 


•    •  •     • 


•  «      -  ■<•    •  ■• 
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oTUrds.  BEALE,  Daniel,  Esq. 

Beafe.  Resided  at  Canton  from  1787  to  1797  as 
Prussian  consul,  and  transacted  extensive 
business  as  a  merchant  and  private  agent  $ 
had  therefore  abundant  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
commercial  facilities  and  methods  of  the 
Chinese,  and  of  the  tea  trade         -        -  209 

The  China  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  certain 
number  of  Co-Hong  or  security  merchants, 
who  all  partake  in  some  degree  of  the 
Company's  extensive  concerns ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  division  of  the  trade^ 
the  senior  Hong  merchant  becomes  secu- 
rity for  the  first  Company's  ship  that  ar- 
rives, the  second  for  the  second,  &c.       -  209 

These  Hong  merchants  are  also  responsible  to 
the  government  for  the  good  conduct  of  the 
officers  and  crews  of  such  ships,  and  for 
the  import  and  export  duties,  so  that  no 
export  or  import  can  take  place  but  in  the 
name   of  such    licenced    Co-Hong  mer- 
chants, some  of  the  most  needy  of  whom 
occasionally  grant  their  Acuity  of  exporting 
to  outside  merchants,  bat  are  not  respon* 
sible  for  them ;  if^  therefore,  such  ontside 
merchants  sell  an  article  that  should  tarn 
out  bad,  there  is  no  redress  against  them^ 
and  they  are  of  such  a  character,  that  you 
trade  with  them  at  a  risk    -        -         -  210 
If  teas  shipped  at  Canton,  in  other  British 
vessels  than  those  legally  sent  from  this 


P»gs 
coontry,  could  find  a  safe  market  in  Bu-       House  of  Lord<. 

rope,  they  might  be  procured  at  Canton  iq  Mr^Beale. 

any  quantity         -        -         -        .        .  210- 

Canton  is  the  only  Chinese  port  to  which 
European  ships  would  be  admitted ;  and 
if  admitted  to  other  ports^  it  is.  doubt* 
ful  whether  they  could  get  tea  in  any 
quantity  to  warrant  g6ing  there  under  such 
an  expectation      -        -        -        -        -210 

Were  European  ships  admitted  to  other  porta 
than  Canton,  and  an  arrangement  made  bf 
which  British  or  European  vessels  should: 
meet  cargoes  of  tea  brought  from  China,. 
either  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  or  in  apy^ 
ports  in  the  Eastern  seas,  teas  could  be  pro^ 
cured  from  those  other  ports;  and,  upon 
such  an  arrangement,  teas  might  be  ex- 
ported from  Bauvia       -        -        -  210,  211' 

At  present  very  large  quantities  of  tea  might 
be  exported  through  the  same  channels, 
and  landed  at  Penang,  Malacca,  &c.  or  any 
intermediate  ports  -        •        -        -211 

The  Chinese  government  derive  vary  larg» 
duties,  which  are  levied  by  weight,  on  all 
articles  exported  ••        -        -        *  211; 

If  any  arrangement  were  made  for  illicitly 
shipping  teas  on  board  British  or  other 
European  traders,  such  teas  could  be  pro- 
cured at  any  Chinese  port,  and  conveyed 
•to  the  stations  so  arranged,  by  the  Chinese- 
junks,  which  trade  toBatavia,  and  also  to  > 
Cochin-China.    Bot  no  teas  coidd  be  pron. 
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cured  at  Macao^  that  were  not  previously 
sent  thillier  from  Canton  j  because,  at  pre- 
sent, only  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ships 
are  allowed  to  go  there :  any  quantity 
might,  however,  be  obtained  at  Canton, 
and  shipped  to  Macao    -         -        -  21],  212 

Coasting  vessels  have  access  to  Canton  ;  and^ 
by  a  previous  co-operation,  any  quantity  of 
tea  might  be  shipped  on  board  them  :  as, 
under  the  existing  regulations,  there  it 
nothing  to  prevent  country  ships  taking 
teas  on  board       -        -        -         -        -  212 

If  British  traders  could  ship  teas  at  Goa,  there 
18  nothing  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  tea 
from  China  to  Goa        -         -        -         -  212 

Should  an  arrangement  be  made  for  the  illicit 
disposal  of  teas,  they  could  be  procured 
from  the  Chinese  coast  in  the  junks  trading 
to  Batavia  and  Cochin-China,  though  such 
junks  arc  not  allowed  by  the  government  to 
trade  from  Cnnton  to  Batavia  j  and,  under 
tiie  same  circumstances,  every  article  of 
Chineiie  produce  might  be  exported  to  Ba- 
tavia and  Coch in-China  -        -        -        -  213 

The  high  duties  imposed  on  teas  {Q6  per 
cent.)  operates  as  a  great  encouragement 
to  smuggling        '         -         -        -         ^213 

The  -best  teas  only  are  purchased  by  the  Com- 
pany, who  take  Qsery  precaution  to  pr«- 
vent  adulteration  in  the  package  5  for  which 
pnrpose,  beside  a  resident  supercargo,  they 
employ  a  tea-inspector,  whoso  office  is  to 
class  the  teas^  and  whose  inspection  ope- 
rates as  a  check  against  fraud  -,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  teas  is  completely  secured 
"by  the  rigid  inspection  they  undergo        -  213 

The  native  merchants  are  careful  to  supply 
good  teas  to  the  Company  j  who,  having 
the  refusal  of  all  brought  to  Canton,  are 
enabled  to  select  the  best.  The  credit  and 
good  failh  of  the  Company  have  operated  so, 
that  the  Chinese  receive  their  imports,  and 
pass  them  without  any  material  inspection   214 

Were  teas  bhipped  at  Canton  for  illicit  imppr- 
taii^  here,  it  l&  doi  likejy  ibey  wQuld  be 
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80  good  as  those  now  irnported^  becfto^e       HoufeoTLnrih 
there  would  be  no  check  against  fraud ;  «j^^ 

and  as  the  Company  have  the  refusal  of  ail 
the  best  teas,  those  which  remain  are  of 
inferior  quality     -         -        -        -        -  214 

A  Spanish  shio  goes  every  year  from  Manilla 
to  Amoy  j  jnd  Spanish  ships  go  front 
Manilla  to  Macao,  and  Portuguese  ships 
from  Manilla  to  Macao  and  return  •  214 

There  is  a  regular  export  of  Chinese  products, 
generally  of  silks  and  nankeens,  from  Ma- 
cao to  Manilla       .        .        .        -        .  214 

The  Hong  merchant  is  merely  responsiible  for 
the  duty  to  the  government  5  so  that  if  tea* 
be  purchased  of  an  outside  merchant,  he 
must  apply  to  the  Hong  merchant  to  ship 
them  in  his  name,  but  the  Hong  mer- 
chant has  nothing  more  to  do  in  it  -        «  2if 

Mr.  B.  can  form,  from  recollection,  no  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  cargoes  of  tea  sent 
from  China  5  each  cargo  has  a  regular  in- 
voice, which  forms  part  of  the  Company'^ 
documents  --.-..  21$ 

The  confiscation  of  a  ship  of  3^0  tons,  toge- 
ther with  her  cargo,  for  having  tea  found 
on  board  her,  would  be  too  great  a  risk  for 
her  to  engage  in  any  smuggling  adventure,  215 

The  Company *s  supercargoes  at  Canton  are 
paid  by  commission.  Mr.  B.  cannot  state 
the  amount,  but  believes  the  chief  super- 
cargo's to  be  7  or  46^6,000  annually.  He 
has  heard  (hat  supercargoes  make  very  large 
fortunes,  but  has  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  fact        .....  215,  2lO 

It  would  take  fifteen  years  before  a  person^ 
going  through  all  the  stages  of  the  Compa- 
n>''s  service,  could  become  chief  supercargo  2l0 

No  number  of  private  merchants  can  carry 
on  such  an  extensive  trade  as  the  Company, 
or  cheaper  -•»...  21O 
Teas  exported  by  Americana  from  Canton 
cannot,  generally,  be  equal  in  quality  to 
to  those  exported  by  the  Company,  the  ' 
latter  having  the.opportnnity  of  selecting 
the  J)Mt  in  the  fint  imtance  •       »^      ^^1$ 
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use  of  Lords.  BROWN,  RoBBRT,  Esq. 

ft^Broum*    j^^g  jjg^j  extensive  dealings  in  cotton  piece - 

gooda  from  India  -        -        -        -        -  221 

Piece  goods  are  divided  into  three  classes  :— 
muslins^  which  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
10  per  cent,  on  importation,  and  «£ 27.65. 8r/, 
per  cent,  for  home  coiwumption  ; — calicoes, 
which  pay  efS.  6s.  Sd,  per  cent,  on  impor- 
tation, and  i£6S.  6s.  Sd.  for  home  con- 
sumption }  and  prohibited  goods^  which  pay 
aC3.  6s.  Sd.  percent,  on  importation,  and 
are  not  allowed  to  be  used  in  this  country    221 

The. value  of  goods  sent  to  the  sales  at  the 
India  House,  to  which  the  duty  is  propor- 
tioned, is  ascertained  by  the  actual  sale  at 
the  Company's  candle  ;  and  without  such 
public  sale  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  the 
value,  as  from  the  competition  among  the 
buyers  there  is  a  difference  of  from  lb  to 
15,  and  even  40  per  cent,  between  the 
prices  estimated  and  produced.  The  prices 
current  will  shew  the  deviation      -     221,  222 

There  are  differences  in  price  in  articles  of 
the  same  class,  and  even  of  the  same  value 

• 

and  quality,  but  not  in  ordinary  sales  -  222 
When  ad  valorem  duties  are  imposed  on 
goods  not  sold  at  the  Company's  sales,  the 
merchant  gives  in  his  valuation,  which,  if 
approved  by  the  collecting  officer,  the  duly 
is  paid  accordingly  j  but,  as  a  security 
against  fraud,  the  officer  may  take  those 
goods  at  the  valuation  with  an  addition  of 

10  per  cent. 223 

Were  piece  goods  imported  into  the  Outports 
for  exportation,  the  ad  valorem  duties  could 
not  be  otherwise  collected  than  by  public 
sale ;  and  even  then  combinations  might  be 
easily  formed,  so  as  to  pay  duty  upon  a  lets 
price  than   the  actual  value  of  the  same 
articles    at    the  Company's  sales.    There 
w^ould  also  be  great  danger   that  goods, 
cleared  for  exportation,  would  be  smuggled 
back  again  for  home  coosumplidn  -        -  233 
India  piece  goods  have  b«a.  vmy.  mficetsfiilly 
imitated  in  this  country,  and  the  common 
and  middling  qualities  surpassed     ■        •  223 
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If  the  finer  India  piece  geods  were  inpported 
dutyfree,  they  would  greatly  interfere  in- 
the  market  with  British  goods  of  the  ^ame 
description  j  end  were  any  quantity  frail* 
dulently  introduced  Into  home  consumption,^ 
they  would  greatly  interfere  with  the  cotton 
fabrics  of  this  country,  as  the  saving,  m 
point  of  duty,  would  amply  compensate 
the  expense  of  smuggling      -        -        .  224 

At  the  last  March  sales  there  was  a  difference 
of  from  3a  to  60  per  cent,  between  the 
price  of  British  white  calicoes  from  tbq 
manufacturers,  and  white  Indian  calicoes  of 
the  same  description      -        .        -        -  i24> 

In  the  variation  of  prices  between  goods  of 
the  same  class,  those  purchased  for  re- 
exportation bear  the  highest    -        -        -  225 

The  danger  is  greater  of  relanding  piece  goods 
from  the  Outports  than  from  the  port  of 
London,  on  account  of  the  greater  facility 
of  exporting  them         -         -         .         .  2^4 

Instances  have  occurred  of  prohibited  goods  / 
being  taken .  out  of  vessels  in  the  river 
Mersey,  which  were  put  on  board  under 
the  pretext  of  being  shipped  for  Africa } 
only  one  instance  of  the  kind  has  happen- 
ed in  .the  port  of  London,  to  Mr.  B.*s 
knowledge  -        -        -        -         •        •  22S. 

There  is  no  risk  of  smuggling,  in  the  transit 
of  goods  from  London  to  the  Outports,  oni' 
account  of  the  numerous  checks,  whicii, 
render  it  almost  impossible ;  but  the  dan- 
get  is  in  the  export  from  the  Oatports,  to 
which  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same 
checks  should  not  be  applied  -        •        •  22^ 

The  quantity  of  India  goods,  sold  for  home 
consumption,  does  not,  in  general,  exceed  , 
one-tenth  of  what  is  exported         »        •  QIH^ 

DULLER,  CuARLEs,  Esq,  M.P. 

Twenty-one  years  In  the  Cbmpany^s  civil  ser- 
vice (in  which  he  still  continues)  in  tbe 
revenue  department,  and  resided  principally 
at  Cadcotta  •        •        -        -        -        •  134 

From  lili  ^bsfervafien  nt  iht  tiafiv«i«  he  is  of    ' 
opinion  that  the  opening  of  the  trade  and 
admission  of  Snglisbmen  to  the  interi9S 
A  2 
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HouM  of  Lords,      would  prodoce   tho   worst    consequences, 

would  drminish  the  happiness  of  the  na- 
tives, and  be  prejudicial  to  the  British  name 
and  interest  -        -        -        -         •         -   134 

Two  cases  of  oppression  occurred^  in  which,  in 
his  official  capacity,  he  recommended  the 
removal  of  two  licensed  gentlemen  for  their 
misconduct,  and  had  not  the  Company 
been  empowered  so  to  do,  they  might  have 
produced  the  greatest  mischiefs,  and  the 
natives  would  probably  have  taken  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  as  they  did  in  some 
instances,  in  one  of  which  it  u  as  attended 
with  actual  murder        -        -        -         -  133 

Mr,  B.  does  not  recollect  any  disturbance  two 
years  ago  from  the  misconduct  of  the  indigo 
planters        -.---.  135 

From  the  poverty  of  the  people  and  their  dis- 
inclination, even  among  the  more  opulent, 
for  European  articles,  the  opening  of  the 
trade  would  not  increase  the  demand  ^  and 
were  it  even  to  increase,  the  present  system 
IS  sufficient  to  meet  it     ...  135,  136 

The  changing  of  the  East-India  system  would 
ultimately  lead  to  colonization ;  which  it 
has  always  been  considered  a  necessary  po- 
licy to  prevent       -         -        -        -        -  136 
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CABTWRIGIIT,  Chaiiles,  Esq. 

Has  for  many  years  been  accountant-general 
to  the  East- India  Company     -        -        -21/ 

Cannot  state  what  are  their  annua]  pecuniary 
obligations    -         •         •         -        •*         -217 

The  probable  amount  required  by  the  Com* 
pany,  in  England,  as  a  remittance  from 
India,  will  depend  on  the  quantum  of  their 
exports,  which  hitherto  have  amounted  to 
about  wf]  ,900,000  annually,  but  which,  in 
future,  may  be  £l  ,500,000  or  less )  add  to 
this  the  payments  in  England  on  account 
of  the  territory,  and  the  amount  will  be 
^4,339,820* 217 

The  means  of  the  Company,  for  discharging 
iht;ir  various  obligations,  civil  and  military, 
mukt  be  their  surplus  funds  in  India,  the 
sale  of  the  ontward  cargoes  in  the  larplus 


Mr. 
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funds,  reckoning  the  suoa  that  India  lavet       HeastoTlMl 

to  herself  by  transmitting  the  interest  on 

the  debt  to  England,  and  the  profits  on 

those  returns,  including  the  China  trade 

and  any  surplus  revenue  •        -        -218 

If  any  great  defalcation  were  to  take  place,  by 

illicit  trade  or  by  diverting  the  trade  of  piece 

goods  to  the  Outports,  the  consequences 

would  be  a  falling  otf  of  the  Company's 

trade;  and  even  if  no  alteration  took  place, 

it  would  be  doubtful  whether  they  could  in- 
vest the  sum  of  ^'4,338,000  now  remitted 

so  as  to  remit  it  profitably  to  this  country  218 
Since  Mr.  C.  has  been  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice, they  have  never  sold  j£'4,000,000  in 

the  year  5  the  average  co>t  of  imports  for  the 

last  19  years  is  little  short  of  ^3,000,000  218 
The  transferring  of  the  piece  goods  trade  to 

thcOutpons  for  exportation  would  be  very 

detrimental  to  the  Company  ;  and  by  divi- 
ding the  places  of  sale,  the  price  of  the 

article   will   be  very  much   reduced;    for 

where  goods  are  sold  by  public  auction  at  a 

fixed  place,  as  at  the  Company's  sales,  they 

sell  much  higher  than  otherwise.     Besides^ 

the  regularity  of  (he  Company's  sales  would 

be  disturbed,  particularly  during  a  time  of 

peace  -        -        -        .        .    2I8,  219 

Mr.  C.  has  prepared  an  account  of  the  Com- 
pany's profit  and  loss  on  the  India  and  China 

trade  in  the  last   19  years.    The  profit  on 

the   India  trade  is  e£-'2, 1 92,267  ;    on   the 

China  trade,  rflS,527, 1 10.    The  losses  on 

the  India  trade,  during  19  years,  is  Jt'5,  I2j. 

Id,  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  investment; 

on  the  China  trade  the  loss  is  only  ^1.  l6ff. 

2d  per  cent.  The  difference  is  ifs.  1  Ax.  11  </, 

per  cent.,  which  is  in  consequence  of  poli- 

tical  use  of  ships,  they  haviiig  been  diverted 

from  their  regular  course,  which  liascaoied 

them  to  return  to  Europe  out  of  season,  and 

at  extra  risk  -        -        •        -    SIQf  320 

If,  however,  the  jf3.  15i.  I]«f.  per  cent,  be 

taken  away  from  this  charge,  and  5  per  cent. 

be  taken  on  the  India  trade,  (wbicb  amonnti 

to  if  J  4356,000)  a  charge  of  IZOIJKO  must 
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BEFORE  THE  RT.  HO 

Pige 
badedaeted  from  this  profit  of  .fS^  196^357 : 
bot  IB  the  loss  on  law  tonnage  is  deducted 
from  the  India  trade,  (which  ought  not  to 
become  a  charge  on  the  trade  of  .India) 
an  addition,  instead  of  a  dedaclion,  of 
«£l37,00O,  will  be  made  to  this  profit  of 
<£2, 192,000.  Supposing,  therefore,  that 
the  cost  of  the  Indian  imports  shall  be 
charged  with  the  interest  upon  the  cost, 
there  would  still  be  a  profit  of  upwards  of 

J^2,300,000 220 

Mr.  C.  has  heard  it  stated  that  the  Company 
are  losers  on  their  India  trade,  which  he 
believes  to  be  erroneous :  the  accounts 
given  by  him  are  correct         -         -        .  220 

CAZENOVE,  James,  Esq. 
Mr,  Cazenove*  During  times  of  peace  has  been  in  the  habit  of 

purchasing  piece  gooids  for  continental  con- 
sumption     •         .         .         .        •    225,  226 

The  Company  give  three  months*  notice  of 
such  piece  goods  as  they  intend  to  expose  to 
sale,  and  also  state  the  description  of  the 
goods,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  con- 
sumption on  the  Continent;  as  notice  is 
given  by  the  foreign  merchants  to  their  cor- 
lespondeots,  who  proportion  their  orders  to 
the  different  quantities  and  qualities  of  goods 
declared  for  sale     .         -         -         -         -  226 

In  many  instances,  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
sales,  foreigners  have  come  over,  who  have 
not  only  purchased  largely  there,  but  have 
also  bought  British  manufactured  goods, 
though  such  Mr.  C.  cannot  say  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Company's  notices  -  226,  227 

This  course  of  dealing  could  not  be  carried  on 
to  the  same  advantage,  if  the  sale  of  piece 
goods  were  permitted  to  be  at  the  Outports 
by  private  contract,  nor  could  the  continent 
tal  trade  be  managed  so  well  as  by  the  pre- 
sent system  ;  but  Mr.  C.  cannot  say  whether 
the  continental  consumption  would  be 
diminished  by  admitting  (he  Outports  tp 
trade  in  piece  goods       ...    226,  227 

Tlie  exportation  of  goods  from  the  Outports 
after  paying  ao  ad  valorem  dDty  (which 
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would  be  less  and  would  also  be  ascer- 
tained with  difficalty)  would  aSect  the 
London  sales,  inasmuch  as  the  goods  might 
be  exported  to  the  foreign  market  at  a  lower 
rate  than  they  could  be  from  the  London 
market         -        ...        -        -        -  227 

The  import  into  London  of  those  piece  goods 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  afford  foreigners 
an  adequate  selection  -,  for  when  sales  have 
been  of  less  magnitude  than  they  often  are, 
foreigners  have  not  come  over  -         -  227 

The  first  object  of  foreigners,  with  whom  Mr. 
C.  has  been  connected,  in  coming  over,  is 
to  attend  the  Company's  sales  -         -  228 

If  the  duty  on  goodi  lo  be  exported  from  Lon? 
don  be  ascertained  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
the  Outports,  the  London  merchant  woald 
export  at  a  greater  disadvantage  tb^n  the 
Outport  merchants,   from   the  very  great 
difficulty  in  putting  any  valuation  on  piece 
goods,  in  consequence  of  their  very  great 
variety  and  quality  ;  but  if  the  duty  can  be 
ascertained  at  the  Outports,  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  the  port  of  London,  the  Lon* . 
don  merchants  will  not  be  under  any  disad-    . 
vantage,  if  the  declaration  of  one  oierchant    , 
is  as  fair  as  that  of  another      ...  228 

As  foreign  merchants  prefer  the  port  of  Lou- 
don for  their  India  purchnses^  an  adc^ibie     ' 

•    proportion  of  the  import  trade,  connected 
with  the  Outports,  would  be  returned  to  the     '  * 
port  of  Loudon,  in  preference,  to  meet  that 
demand        -        *        -        «        ...  228 


CLiVRKE,  Stanley,  Esq. 

Was  25  years  in  the  Company's  sea  aenrice,         Capi,  C/arki 
during  which  time  he  was  15  years  a  com- 
mander, and  had  opportunities  of  becosDing 
acquainted  with  tlie  Indian  trade     *-  ■,   .  -  I89 

The  captains  are  privileged  to  carry  out,  from 
this  country  investments  for  themsehres; 
and  usually  take  out  a  general  aisortmeat  of 
European  goods,  the  quick  or  heavy  sale  of 
which  depends  on  the  siate  of  the  markets, 
which  he  seldom  foa^d.  othenwise  tban  to 
fully  stocked, '4hat  he  derived  only,  a  very 
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mooerate  advantage  from  bis  outward  voyage 

toludia 189,19a 

No  new  articles  have  been  called  for,  except 
a  few  Manchesler  goods  for  iiuropeans  Llierej 
and  in  the  eveaL  of  a  free  trade,  there  would 
be  very  litlle  adciiticnal  demand  from  the 
general  glut  of  the  markets     -         •        -  jgo 

The  present  capitals  oi  the  Company  and  of 
the  free  merchants  and  traders  to  India  are 
nearly,  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  whole  of 
the  export  and  import  trade    -         -         *  100 

Capt.  C.  visited  the  Eastern  islands,  but  found 
no  facility  for  selling  European  goods  there, 
a  little  cutlery,  only,  in  exchange  for  piovi- 
fiions  fur  the  ships^  being  in  demand,  and 
no  vent  for  British  woollens    ...  191 

The  opening  of  the  trade  between  this  country 
and  the  Eastern  islands  would  render  it  prac- 
ticable to  obtain  teas  there,  by  means  of 
Chinese  junks,  and  the  high  duties  on  teat 
afibrd  strong  temptation  to  their  being 
smuggled  into  this  country      -        -        -191 

Teas  ace  smuggled  now  but  to  au  inconsider- 
able extent  191 

Teaa  are  sold  at  Canton  by  the  Hong  mer- 
cbantSy  who  have  an  exclusive  monopoly  of 
that  trade>  though  it  is  not  always  carried 
into  effect    .        .        -        -        -    191,192 

Coasting  ships  carry  tea  from  China  to  India 
for  European  consumption      -        •        -  192 

Ib  (he  event  of  teas  being  smuggled  by  junks, 
it  would  probably  come  from  the  outside 
traders,  who  sell  large  quantities  to 
our  officers,  for  which  they  pay  the  Hong 
merchant  for  his  chop  or  signature,  and  the 
Hong  merchants  will  deal  with  any  whom 
they  think  to  be  safe      ....  192 

In  the  event  of  free  trade,  vessels  from  the 
Outports  would  not  be  able  to  sell  much 
more  than  is  at  present  sold    -        -        -  19^ 

Were  an  intercourse  with  licenses  allowed,  the 
Company's  authority  might  have  effect  irn* 
mediately  at  the  presidencies  -,  but  it  would 
^  difficult  to  prevent  traders  from  gdng 
where  it  best  suited  them      -       •        -  102 
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COCKBURN,  Thomas,  Esq. 

Resided  at  Madras  from  1 779  to  1802  in  va* 
rious  departments  of  the  Company's  civil 
service,  and  had  ample  opi)orttinity  to  ac- 
quire a  definitive  knowledge  of  tho  hnbits, 
manners,  and  prejudices  of  the  Hindjos 

105,   10ft 

The  natives  hold  their  customs  and  o^>:nions 
interwoven  almost  with  their  existence. 
These  are  very  singular  to  Europeans  j  but 
the  Legislature  has  provided  that  deference 
shall  be  paid  to  them  in  all  courts  of  judi- 
cature -----.  \qq 

The  natives  endure  great  fatigue,  but  are 
inferior  in  bodily  and  mental  vigour  to 
Europeans,   which  deficiencies  they  supply 

by  habits  of  yielding,  by  opposing  evasion 
to  oppression,  by  revenging  themselves^  or 
by  complaining  where  they  may  hope  for 
redress         ---...  iq^ 

Europeans,  newly  arrived  in  India,  have  a  ten«* 
dency  through  ignorance  to  violate  their  cus- 
toms and  prejudices  ;  but,  a  few  instances 
excepted,  do  not  domineer  over  them.  Thi«  ; 
forbearance  and  indulgence  shewn  to  them 
results  from  the  peculiar  guards  provided 
by  the  British  Government ;  though  several 
instances  have  occurred,  in  which  the  Bri- 
tish soldiery  liave  not  treated  the  natives  in 
a  becoming  manner        ...  iqq^  jq^- 

The  unrestrained  ingress  of  Europeans  to  the 
interior  would  have  a  baneful  effect  on  the 
happiness  of  India,  and  endanger  the  sta*- 
bility  of  the  Government  there        -        •  107  • 

In  the  event  of  the  trade  being  opened,  Eu- 
ropeans wishing  to  penetrate  the  interior 
(if  the  regulations  existing  during  Mr.  C's 
residence  in  India  continued),  would  be  ar- 
rested by  the  Company's  officers,  though, it 
would  require,  larger  port  police  establii»h-  . 
ments  than  now  exist;,  at  every,  place  where 

ships  could  import  ,•..-.     *      .*  ^^«  109* 
The  police  establbhiqc^ta  of  the  iQt^ior  cpQ- 
sist of  an  £nrpp9^ n^igutnUf  m jeufadift!^ 
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trict,  assisted  bjrvnatives ;  and  ^  penetrate 

(he  interior  by  corroption,  Europeans  must 
bribe  tbe  officers  of  every  district  they  wish 
to  pass         «-----  109 

The  troops  in  the  interior  of  the  Carnatic  are 
ISepoys  under  European  officers,   and  fre- 
quent coercion  over  Europeans  by  natives 
•would  diminish  the  respect  for  Europeanai 
in  general.     The  progress  of  the  officers 
of   government   might  also  be  obstructed 
by   the  natives   questioning    the   authen- 
ticity of  their  passports^  and  taking  them 
to  the  garrisons  :    nevertheless  regulations 
are  necessary         -^        -         -        -         •  UQ 
Though  there  may  be  no  garrisons  in  the 
whole  area  of  the  country  under   the  pre* 
«idency  of  Madras,   there  are  judges  and 
collectors  before  whom   persons  would  be 
conducted  :  British  subjects  being  triable 
only  in  the  supreme  court,   is  one  of  the 
great  grievances  under  which  the  Hindoos 
iabonV,  inasmuch  as  it  is  nearly  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  resort  to  the  supreme  courts 
on  account  of  the  separation  from  their  fa* 
milies  which  it  would  occasion^  and  from 
its  ruining  their  circumstances        -    1 IJ^  1 13 
British  residents  at  the  presidencies  are  ac« 
tuated  by  national  -sympathy  and  fellow- 
feeling         -        -        -        -        -        -  112 

The  juries  in  the  supreoae  courts,  in  trials  of 
British  subjects,   are  wholly  British,  but 
not  so  in  case  of  foreigners }  and  the  trial 
by  jury  is  not  established  in  the  provincial 
courts,  because  Europeans  are  not  amena* 
ble  to  them,  nor  would  it  be  possible  to 
introduce  it  into  those  courts,  if  the  jury 
must  consist  of  British  subjects        -        •lid 
In  -cases  of  life  and  death,  it  is  not  possible,  or 
consistent  with  British  laws  or  British  feel- 
ing, that  Britons  should  be  amenable  to 
country  courts ;  but  in  all  civil  cases  they 
ought  to  be  as  much  subject  as  the  natives : 
for    as  Englishmen   voluntarily  reside  a- 
mong  the  nativev  for  thk\t  owb  pdrpok^s,  ^ 
it  is  for  them  to  coidBi<fer  \r&dbNr  tllifj^  ^IT'  ' 


do  so,  kriowtng  they  Wiff  be  attttoaWe  to  "  Heasecf  uW*i' 


the  provincial  courts  -  -  '  ^^'^>^^^  Mf.  Ooekburn'^ 
Though  tiumerous  Europeans  traversing  the 
country  would  have  the  worst  effects,  yet 
while  the  laws  are  enforced,  this  could  noC 
take  place  3  but  the  relaxation  of  those 
laws,  and  allowing  numbers  to  penetrate 
the  interior,  would  lead  natives  to  appire* 
hend  colonization  and  dispossession  of  their  '' 
lands  -        -        .        -        •        -  i\i 

No  European  can  hold  lands  beyond  ten  miles 
from  Madras  or  Bengal,  without  special 
licence,  on  pain  of  having  them  taken  from 
him,  losing  his  licence,  and  being  sent  back 
to  the  presidency  -        -        -        -'  1  tf" 

If  numerous  private  vessels  were  admitted  int6 
the  Indian  Seas,  and  their  crews  allowed'ttf" 
land  at  various  ports,  though  some  niigbi:'    ' 
be  tempted  to  desert  and  penetrate  the  id*''  ' 
terior,  they  would  incur  a  great  risk  by  thtf 
attempt        -        -        -        •        -        -  il* 
Very  few  unlicensed  Europeans  resided  'fit  '  *' 
Madras  when  Mr.  C  was  there,  though     ' 
their  number  certainly  increased  :   but  they 
were  at  one  time  called  upon  to  takeout    '  '- 
licences  5  though  prior  to  that,  their  Ifesii''''^ 
dence  without  licence  was  illegal    -     '    •  tt^ 
The  Government  rarely  sends  home  persotiii  " 
but  in  extreme  cases ;  for  a  mutual  feMn|;'' 
subsists  between  British  residents  in  India/*  '  ' 
and  a  common  jealousy  of  coercive  prb« 
ceeding^  on  the  part  of  Government  to^' ' 
wards  them  .        -        -        -  114,  115' 

The  lower  orders  of  Europeans,  from  Ignb- 
rance  or  when  intoxicated,  have  cominftifeS'"  ''^ 
great  excesses  against  the  natives    -  '  ''-  'liif' 
If  the  trade  were  opened,  the  number  of  nn-  '  '' 
licensed  persons  residing  hi  India  would  '^'^' 
depend  on  the '  strictness  or  laxit^,' wltf'^"^ '^^ 
which  che  regulations  were  ebforc^etT   "  '-'  tH'^ 
Few  British  commodities  cah  be' cbnsdiiifedf'  ^^ ' 
in  India,  as  the  extreme}  cheapt^ss  of  nvicf^  ''# 
affords  little  profcpectxrf lixt^tidlrig  Eufepedtf-^''  ' 
nianuJbtlMeii"&r'tfifr%hold '^fpensb 'Hfi'' '  ' 
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few,   ind  fi<K  cbililrcn)  in  1803.  wsi   bat 
«£■*)  1.  Hi.  ppr  annom  ;  of  vhich  unly  IJs. 
av.A  a  fiMi'u.a  w.ii  «xpen<leil  f.ir  cio.bing. 
1'i.r  K!(ptriix'>(>r  a  dubiiili  or  (iiiiltlliii^  fj- 
mil}'   (coDsUling  of  tin  men,  a  boy  at  Ave 
jrcjriot'agt.', anil  Iwclvc  womin,  in  ail  uiiic- 
(ren  penons)    were  J.ltH  pfir^d>'.i:u:i),  ot 
ubiL-b  .i'42  oi)ly  wst  lor  cioiiiing.     Tbis 
cbuipneii  i,t   living  is  moil  c-iiiiuiviiil  to 
■heir  habits  ail.:  ili-tirei  -         -         -  Uj,  llO 
Diirjiiif  Mr.  C.'i  rfo^J^iiw.   the  maikoli  wlto 
(tiffiL-ienily  *up)>lied  wn..   tu.opjan  gooila, 
which   were  alwayii  oircreJ  at  a  very   low 
price    -         -         -         -         -         -         -117 

K'wof  ibe  hHiives,  mho  luve  intercoiim-  \t  hh 
£uropeaii>,  b.ivu  acquiriJ  a  i.i«le  lur  Eu- 
ropean article* ;  an<l  no  ettemion  of  the 
cspoft  traJu  lo  India  cm  lake  place,  cxci  |it 
in  tlie  ailiclei  of  bruad  cloihd,  and  the 
ineiaU  u»uall/  Kent  to  India:  nur  under 
anj  circuinilanco)  ran  tbe  contuniption  be 
incteased,  the  pretcat  R}niem  being  fully 
adequate  lo  supply  evrry  demand  •  117,  IIS 
If  Europeani  be  allowed  logo  into  Ihe  in- 
terior, the  power*  of  :lie  local  govern  men  ta, 
wbo  pajp  ibe  ttrictett  aiieation  to  ihe  civil 
and  leligioiii  babitt  of  ihe  native*,  muil  be 
iireogibencdi  but  while  the  l.iVLiagdiniit 
colonisation  are  tu  force,  few  Haiopeaat 
could  aucceed  in  (elding  ibcro  <  118,  lig 
By  chilling  Ireaiici  with  tbe  Native  Power*, 
no  Kuropeani  are  allowed  to  reiide  in  tbeir 
coanlriei  wiilioiil  leave  of  |be  Britith  Go- 
vernDienti  but  aa  the  Briiiili  Beiideot  sl- 
wayi  reiidei  wilb  the  Nalivo  Prioce,  many 
Europeuu  might  be  collected  in  the  mora 
dinaat  part*  of  bii  country,  wiiboui  the 
knowledge  of  tbe  BMident  I  ig,  lao 

Thi}  Native  Princea  bavo  Brtiiah  ReiideDti 
only  at  tbeir  durban,  and  if  ihejr  wiibed  to 
niM  a  force  for  foiu^e  coOMtta  night  iolioa 
EDropaaa  into  ilieir  letvica  j  thoogh  it  la 
lew  likely  that  dewrlcra  from  ahipa  abnU 
find  their  wiy  inla  Uw  iaiariM',  saw  ikU 
tbe  Native  Fowera  an  6^mitmma^-. 
(torn  the  co«t      -       •       .       .       ^,iao 


WtTB  an  nnlimited  iatercoarie  to  be  aUowod,       Hi 
without  being  iubjcct    lo  regQlationc,    it       j^ 
wuulJ    be    impouittle  to  prenat    diior- 
detij  l>ur  were  an  iotercouTie  allowed  with 
liccr.ci'i  only,  and  subject  to  regulations,  it 
viiuM  lie  dilTicuU  to  penetrate  ihe  interior  130 

Sl>4)«  lunld  luuch  at,  and  trade  along  thu 
r'Mat  i  nor  ii  ibcre  any  thing  to  prevent 
tlioir  going  (o  any  port  iliey  pleated  -  131 

Ir.  il:c  event  of  an  open  intercourte,  perwua 
r).peciing  great  advaolagei  from  the  >ale  of 
Britiib  eiporia  would  be  disappointed  j  and 
if  they  took  a  cargo  to  India  of  Britiah 
goud*  in  hop^i  of  obtaining  by  ill  sale  a 
return  cargo,  they  niuit  dispose  of  it  to 
very  great  ditailvaiiiage :  if  they  carried 
s]>ecie,   however,    liiey   might   easily  suc- 


-  131 


Though  diuppoinled  traders  might  not  go 
the  L-ngth  of  cuniinilling  pitdcy,  they  might 
maltreat  tbe  people  with  whom  tlicy  deal, 
or  uuinieDlion.iUy  injure  tbeiu        -         -    IX 

COWPER,  William,  Ewi- 

Resided  33  yean  in  the  proviiKO  of  Bengal, 
during  part  of  which  tiisa  be  was  FraHdaBt 
of  ibe  Board  of  Uevenue.aod  for  tbe  Uat  10 
years  a  member  of  the  Supremo  Councili 
ind  has  availed  biraself  of  tbe  great  oppor^ 
luoitiei  thus  offeniJ  lo  acquire  »  knowledt* 
of  the  manners.  Sic.  of  the  naiivea  -        •     1 

locreasing  ibo  inlercouiie  witii  Jndi»  woold 
d'istarb  the  peace  of  the  country,  end  anH 
birrau  and  perplex  tbe  local  gorcraiDeDlt 
and  public  functionsriea,  and  wonld  ilao 


Hiifdooi,   panicalarlj  in  the  previace  of 


Any  n  d  of  tho  pnaaot  ifiliB  wl  a^ 

itraiot  W4  aid  be  frodnctive  of  lb*  «lili 


Galea 

J 


■  aB)]!  pert  is  fiMpl  wtk«bk^ 


LSm^ 


£Se» 


BEFORE  THfi   RT.  WON.   H&UfE  D#  LiQRDS. 


DfLorda.Theidtglon.nHumera,  taabita,  snd  prejndicea 
%^„  of  UtQ  tuiivei;  tend  to  prereht  aojr  increubd 
deramd  for  European  goods,  indrpcDdant  of 
their  poverty,  which  puts  it  out  of  thoir 
power  to  indulge  in  such  lusariei  -  -  13 
The  (nanneri  and  habiti  of  ihe  people  are 
celtled,  and  have  retn^iDcd  unsltered  for 

agei -     !4 

.  Tliere  was  no  want,  during  Mr.  C's.  re^deoce 
in  India,  of  a  lupply  of  buropean  commo-   . 
dilres  for  the  English  population,  and  during 
that  period  little,  if  any,  waa  purchased  by 
tiiitivcs  ......     14 

The  extended  use  of  European  commodities 
would  produce  the  greatest  evils,  from  the 
iofluxof  adventurers  it  would  ctiDte  -     15 

The  trilling  demand  for  European  goods  by 
the  natives  is  chiefly  confined  to  luxuriei, 
and  the  experiment  of  an  open  tiade  coitid' 
not  be  tried  with  the  remotest  cliance  of 
success,  wtlhoDt  increasing  the  intercourse  15 
During  Mr.  C's.  residence  in  India,  the  mar- 
ket was  generally  glutted,  and  the  increased 
coosiimpiion  at  Calcutta,  though  caused  by 
tlie  increased  size  of  that  city,  did  not  ort-' 
ghiMa  with  the  natives  -  -  >  .  lO 
The  incmie  of  resident  Buropeani  at  Calcutta, 
M-hiI«  h«  was  4here,  was  productive  of  no 
evils,  for  the  then  existing  rettraints  and 
aothority  of  government  were  fully  8de> 
quite  to  Ibe  prevenltoD  {  nor  bat  any  iD< 
coaventence  ariieii  froia  the  lotemnmsof 
AmericaM  -        -       -        -       10>  17 

DAVIES,  William,  Esq. 

"■'<».  Made  four  voyages  to  India  in  the  Company'* 
service,  and,  having  touched  at  South  Acn^ 
^  rica,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Batavia, 
be' acquired  a  getieral  knowledge  of  the  trade. 
Since  then,  part  of  hUtitne  baa  been  occu- 
pied as  an  East-India  merchant,  and  for  Ihe 
last  three  yean  as  a  ship  owner  j  bat  was 
never  a  resident  merchant  in  India  -  iG?,  \6q 
Aa  a  DierchaDt,  he  generally  nade  bitf  coDiigi>- 
i^iMitB  to  agency  boDie*  in  tb«  ladiMt  toam  ■• 


P»se., 


to  Bombay,  and  KmetoBengri;  aadcar-  '  Hou|eo(I«d*. 
ried  on  trade  to  as  mach  advant^e  at  any         juy;  Danes. 

other  house  cotild  have  done,  and  to  what 
he  considen  a  lar^re  amount    -        -    I67,  |6b 
The  market  has  of  late  been  overstocked     -  l6a 
Itlr.  D.  coniigned  woolU-n  goods  to  India,  but 
found,  from  the  piices  at  which  the  Com- 
pany sold  theirs,  that  it  woold  col  answer  ) 
and  has  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  hia 
capital,  finding  the  trade  unpmduclive    -  lOl 
The  export  trade  may,  on  the  present  system, 
be  extended  to  meet  any  probable  demand) 
but  the  privilege  trade  allowed  by  the  Com- 
pany has  not  hitheitn  been  all  occupied,  and 
they  have  t>een  liberal  in  granting  licenses 
to  private  traders  -         .        -         -        -  iCg 
The  capitals  now  employed  by  the  Company 
qnd  by  private  traders,  are  fully  adequate  to 
carry  on  the  present  trade  j  though  whether, 
if  there  were  an  increased  demand,  that 
capital  could  be  increased  to  meet  it,  nnost 
remain  a  matter  of  opinion     -         .      ■  ~  i6q- 
The  exports  of  coirse  cloths  from  India,  if 
greatly  increased,  might  interfere  with  Bri' 
tlsb  nianufacturea  .        -        -        -        •  iQp 
If  free  trade  were  allowed,  the  {tresent  powen 
of  government  are,  in  his  opinioD/  adeqtMtS    . 
to  confine  ihipi  to  particular  porta;  but 
were  ships  allowed  to  go  from  the  Oatports. 
it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  restrict  Them 
from  going  where  they  chuse,  when  onco 
tliey  get  to  India  ;  and  were  unlimited  access 
to  the  Indian  ports  allowed,  great  difQf^I- 
tiea  and  espence  would  arise  in  reatraioiog 
disorders  that  might  ensue     -        -    i6q,  170 
The  Company's  officers,,  generally  speaking,    .. 
are  gent lemen  and  men  of  edacstioiij  but 
those  usually  entrusted  with  the  command 
ofthipa  of  350  tons  are  uneducat^,  tnid 
certainly  not  men  of  equal  intelligaoe'wilh 
captains  of  the  Company's  ships     -  '.   ■>  bo 
ShipiS  going  to  India  firom  the  Oatportt  iraold  , 
be  disappointed,  tba  csports  froaa  this  coui^ 
tiy  lo  India   bning.  ilraidj   more   than 

lira 
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Hou<fofLoidf.FAIRLIE,  William,  Esq. 

Mr.  Falrfifm   Ilciidct)  thirty  yean  at  Calcutta,  ai  merchant 

and  agent,  is  si  ill  engaged  in  Londcn^  in 
connexion  with  a  house  at  Calcutta,  and 
hai  great  experience  in  carrying  on  trade  in 
the  interior  of  the  Bengal  provinces,  as  well 
as  in  the  islands  o!  the  Eastern  Archipcl* 
lago     --•-«--   153 

Ko  additional  quantity  of  British  roanufacturet 
can  at  present  be  forced  into  the  country ; 
there  may  be  n  graJiul  increase,  but  the 
present  supply  and  lystem  is  fully  sufficient 
to  meet  any  demand,  particularly  in  the 
£engal  provinces  and  the  iUands  to  the  east- 
ward       153,  154 

The  European  articles  chiefly  used  by  the  na- 
tives of  India  are,  iron,  lead,  copper,  wool- 
lens, and  some  other  articlet,  which  they 
manufacture  themselves }  their  habits  and 
customs,  and  to  a  certain  extent  their  po- 
Terty  also^  are  the  greatest  impediment  to 
■o  Increased  denuind      -        -        -        -  154 

Kative  and  European  merchants,  the  former 
of  whom  are  very  keen,  trade  freely  over 
the  country,  and  carry  whatever  articles  are 
io  request     -•••.•  154 

The  rate  of  labour  is  ^erj  low  j  that  paid 
to  tbe  f^rmen  and  lower  ordera  by  the  io« 
digo  plantere  it  double  what  they  get  from 
Bitifei,  which  is  from  5$.  to  Js,6tL  per 
AODth.  In  Calcutta,  the  roechanict  get 
biglier  wagea 154 

Tbe  Cillivatora  clothe  tlifloiielvea  wiib  a  wide 
cotton  cloth  aa  low  aa  three  penee  a  yard, 
Bomo  pcrhapa  under  •        -  155 

Traden  ioiporting  articlea  into  India  aell  them 
upon  their  iiivoico,  with  what  advance  ihey 
caa  gel|  if  this  doei  not  tocceed,  they  are 
BoMbf  aoMion     -        •       «>        •    •  -  155 

loiopen  ahopa  are  at  all  timoi  open,  where  ' 
Irllash  commodtiiea  lo  demand  by  the  M- 
Uvea  nay  be  pnrchaaed  j  and  the  dNnitid 
lor  the  inferior  ie  fopplM  at  dte  prineTpal 
army  and  civil  ftationa  by  Btfbpeaii  tradbre 
who  iMte  the  go^*  lMf«;  int  h^'MtlfCV"^  ' 
vhocnrf  i^iirii  ^ooMtiia  fton  CaMitii  MS 


ES  OF  EVIDENCE 


^ge 


3§tm  JntTntm 


lb  the  event  of  a  free  trade,  the  free  tnalere       Haeaeef  l«dik 
might  prefer  selling  their  gooda  at  Cakntta 
to  aending  them  op  the  country,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  ridera,  aa  here,  but  in 
boats  up  the  Ganges       ....  155 

While  a  merchant  in  India,  Mr.  F.  never 
traded  to  any  great  extent  in  European  arti- 
cles, only  importing  them  for  returns  open 
the  goods  sent  to  England       -        -    155,150 

European  gooda  have  been  aent  to  the  Eaateru 
Islands,  but  the  sale  waa  very  soull  indeed  1 
tbe  principal  trade  is  in  opium,  and  a  cargo 
of  £urc>i)ean  articles  could  only  be  seat  at  a 
loss      •--•...  150 

In  trading  with  the  Malays,  the  greatest  cau- 
tion is  necesury,  on  account  of  their  trea- 
chery and  cruelty,  for  which  reason  it  ia 
not  customary  for  vessels  to  go  further  than 
the  porta  10  which  they  are  bonnd  -        -150 

Duri:ig  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  heea 
an  increased  export  of  European  gooda  to 
India,  on  account  of  the  great  increaae  of 
Europeans  there,  of  some  of  which  gooda 
tbe  prime  coat,  in  this  cooatry,  has  ad- 
vanced •        ««..•  j5jf 

The  fair  at  Hurdwar  is  a  place  of  great  resort, 
and  woollens  have  been  porcbasedi  and  sent 
op  there       •..••.  J5^ 

The  Anaericana,  when  their  trade  first  oooh 
menced,  aent  great  qoaotitiea  of  EngDak 
goods,  which  proving  onprofitable,  tliej 
have  since  sent  Madeira  and  Tenerifle  wines, 
French  and  Spanish  brandies,  aaahogpnj^ 
and  bills  of  credit  on  London.  Their  imreal- 
ments  are  procured  by  purchaaea  of  goodp 
chiefly  at  market  at  the  presidencies,  and  f 
very  large  proportion  from  the  native  aaer- 
chanu  at  Calcutta  -        -        .        •157 

MerchanU  of  this  ooontvy,  desiroos  of  psevK    ' 
dii^  an  iavestosent  in  India feran  Bwrepeaa  ... 
market,  might  to-e  tftrtain  extant  gnsntbilk- 
upen  Biiglandrtnofdeilio  nhtain  fcodajhai  ■, 
jiba  government^  Beqpl-  ^w  L.^r^j  liHI,.|68 

A  coniMainhli  «w«f  tf  fctfahjiiailhiHiii  n.. . 
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to  IMidi'thejr  iroitid-be  iibl«  to  ditipote  of 
veiy  fsw  fhore  murofnetcirei,  the  markett 
bemg  at  present  ovefBtcx:ked  y  oor  h  Hiere 
any  openiog  for  eaiployiiig  •  larger  capital 
ID  the  lodian  krnde,  at  least  the  ^aport  «  148 
Were  the  intercotiirse  with  Ikentet  allowed^ 
Mr.  F.  knows  not  where  tradara  could  go 
without  the  Companj'B  provinces  to  trade } 
and  if  it  Were  desired  to  prevent  Aiat,  it 
wotHd  create  mach  difficnlj  to  the  police  of 
the  country  -        -         -        -    158,  159 

From  the  state  of  the  markets^  most 
vessels  going  from  the  Ontports  would  be 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  the  sale 
of  a  cargo     ------  159 

TheCompnriy  possess  advantages  over  itKjivi> 
dunis,  by  having  establislhed  factories^  and  a 
certain  set  of  manufacturers,  abler  mecha-  ' 
nics  perhaps  than  individuals  can  get ;  hot 
they  have'no  advantages  over  private  tradera 
who  have  capital  sufficient :  nor  does  the 
Company  act  unfairly    -         -         -         -  159 

ManiffdctoHes  have  been  established  in  India 
by  European  artists,  who  employ  natives 
under  them  ;  arid  plate,  carriages,  furniture, 
all  artlcT6S  of'leather,  and  a  variety  of  others, 
co|9per  and  brass,  &c.  are  now  well  executed 
in  Cakutta' I59 

The  Hindoos  arc  remarkable  for  their  aoMety 
and  ingenuity,  and  are  pretty  diligent      -  1 89 

A  greater  intercourse  of  the  Hindoos  witb 
Eul^opeans  might  probably  cause  an  iiw 
crd&eJ^/'blut  very  gradual  demand  forBoro* 
pesn  giiods ;  yet  the  poverty  of  the  nUtttof 
natives  precludes  tbetn  from  purchasing; 
nor  are  fhe  Hindoos  likely  to  change  tlieir 
^  manners  and  customa    -        •        •        •  100 

Woollens  of  a  very  coarae  quality  are  nnntt^  - 
factored  by  them,  fbrcovtnrlngtb«}f  liorseaf  ' 
and  cotton  cloths,  from  three-pMiee  to  two 
shillings '  per  yard,  Whiih  are  ^loiiioliinea 
quilted  in  cold  weather  -  '      •  '      ^'      4  MO 

The  fiative  inhabHlitKi  of  Giikittt8  gfat'heWf  '   ' 
wag«s  than  forpaerly,^pa>Uculitlyilleieiew^  ^' 
t>loyed  by^fioropMiif iBcthrfSgo  flMlitt^^  JCO 


P^ 


The  Dotnber  ef  hM-cMi  'hat'  immmti  m 
CahaOita.  They  pwUdie  «f  :ttM  Surppcaa 
habits^  and  are  more  as^foealve  1)140,  tiip 
nalims        ,*•       •   -.    -:       -   ,    •  100,,  ;i$l 

WooUetM  are  siot  much  cooaum^  at  Calowltv . 
except  for  European  wear      *        «       r  ^|$i 

The  oa^tal  employed  by  theCompaiqr  baa« 
not  been  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  eonntry  between  Io4ia  end  £ai»pe^   . 
and  more  capital  might  b^  employed,  ,wcre .: 
it  uot  for  the  heavy  loas  oa  many  ariklef^  .;     - 
and  the  little  profit  co  others:  norwo«14 
it  anawer  to  employ  a  lai^r  capital  Aofn  > 
the  fncei  Indianooda  baare  been  selling  «i^  ,1 
for  although  piece  goods  and  iadjgo  hofvo:  > 
lately  increased  10  price,  ^hw  arU^  aiQ#  .-.a T 
low     •        -        -       -        -       .T  l6iiA&l 

The  <twarehouses  at  the  priaKcipal  «stabKs|itr')i 
mesMta,  end  themarkeU,  «refrequeQjU|y,.-ip;ii 
glutted  with  Kriitish  merchaadwe,  aa  ;|ft.;t:. 
cause  iueh ectMes  to.be soM. gtpe^tfpM^ o-^ 
their  value ;  yet  every  fMU^Tiff  ^tf9<4rtitPr.B 
private  traders,,  in  distoibutiog  jthf  gppjf  i^W 
in  hidia,  if -thuf  ^e  .atewed  t^  c^s^ct^lJaiAgi  to 
from  tjkis oouut^gr  r.      .^  <..  ..ti^.  .  ^•^  ■.  or-jlfil 

The  Company's  capital,  and  that  eQ)|>}A)Sl4  ui      \ 
by  pQvale  .pei«ons,,  fee  foUf  M^fl^oi^}  Jp  t^rlT 

supply-  (he  Mm^ ,  4«MiM  m'^  Sm(wmro% 

and  Beittsh  coniM4itieigcp«r|i9|d»rIjfiM)D^it^ 
knelotb     -        -        •      -^^     .-j  ,'i?ij|fl^ 

GRAHAM,  Thomas,  Esq.     ^     ,^  ^,^^^,  ^ 

Bended  in  lQdk:fn»  a7<^;tPii8WfifMeet»d'riifr.  Cfham. 
threof h :  muf  alaltep  \  io  Jb^  mrMW^  ifeOud 
sixteen  montha.waa  a  mee^htu  ei^;igHl^qiUioa 
and  his  h«d«a4ile>«oppA^iiwitiffi:  ^.fiHC^HbnT 
txAwmg  4he  mmmmrotiliie  |W|4e  **. jii;  rw^ 

The  b«bi«S4Mid9i99BdkM»QC  li^  4¥i#^^^ae 
fixed  end .  unchangeable ;  Ibei AoMMI^U^noa 
iowMM  eC4|digiWiJisff»ijMiiMf >f)^llJ  ikuivtta 
ireieBQe^dhigly; i^iripm  tf  MftAminm^itbdt^ 

The  l29mj^fir^fiWfi^f'^W0i^      ^^fffffMfvit 

Doi,.4)ot  .ivfomli  ifaeifoifqlfiimiidHttwlvw     : 
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ATr.  Grakum. 
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knowleflgeoftbe  laoguage  of  the  natives 
indi»pBn«able,  they  generally  make  a  due 
prcfrciency  therein^  whicii  knowledge  cna- 
btei  them  to  guard  against  hurtiog  the 
fedlngs  of  the  natives,  ahhougb  otherwise 
oflFence)  are  committed  through  ignorance,  57 
In  the  event  of  an  indiscriminate  inlerccurse, 
no  regulations  of  the  government  could  re- 
strain Earopenn^  from  trespassing  upon  their 
religious  prejcdices         -         -         -         -     58 

The  ports  oo  either  coast  of  the  peninsula  are 
at  fl  great  distance  from  the  principal  seats 
of  government      -         -         -         -        -     58 

It  would  be  indispensably  necessary  for  new 
adventurers  to  settle,  either  themselves  or 
their  agents,  in  hoBses  and  factories,  to 
carry  on  trade,  if  they  did  not  employ  the 
agents  now  resident,  as  is  usual       -         -     58 

In  case  of  numbers  resorting,  by  licences,  to 
all  parts  of  the  coast,  no  controul  could 
prevent  their  access  to  the  interior,  which 
woald  tend  to  oiTeod  the  natives  and  excite 
comraotion  •        -        -        -  -      -        -    58 

Katives  aggrieved  by  Europeans  can  at  present 
only  have  redress  in  the  courts  at  either  of 
the  presidencies^  from  which  a  great  pro« 
portion  are  many  hundred  miles  distant  ^ 
besides,  the  wages  for  labour  are  so' very  low, 
that  they  have  not  the  means  of  following 
np  a  prosecution   -         -         •         -         -59 

The  native  courts  are  held  under  the  servants 
of  the  Company ;  the  law  officers  are  pro- 
perly tb^  officers  of  those  courts     -        -    59 

Foreign  Europeans  are  liable  to  be  tried  by 
the  laws  of  the  country  }  but  British  siib- 
jectsare  not  amenable  to  those  courts  fur- 
ther' than'  in  civil  suits  with  the  natives  : 
and  when  permitted  lo  go  into  the  interior, 
tbeyenter  into  a  bond  of  500  rupees,  which 
is  recorded  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Cal- 
atfta,  10  fiKilitate  the  recovery  of  Ibe  pe- 
nalty      -        -       -        -        .        •  59,  60 

In  cases  of  penonal  injury,  Britisb  European 
aabjects  are  amenable  only  to  .00c  of  the 
three  coartij  bat  an  liable  to  bo. appn^ 


-    6i 


bended  by  a  justice  of  peace  whei^  the 
ofience  is  committed     •        •        • 
Offences  generally  happen  to  the  inferior  order 
of  natives,  who  are  nnabie  to  obtain  legid 
redress ;    and,   if  multiplied,    they  might  . 
avenge  themselves  upon  the  offending  par- 
ty:   besides,  the  punishment  of  Europeans^ 
if  legal   redress   were  practicable,    would 
diminish   the  respect  in   which  they  are 
held,  and  the  maintenance  of  their  cbarac* 
ter  is  indispensable  to  the  permanency  of 
our  Indian  possessions    -        -         -         -    60 

The  governments    are  empowered    to  send 
persons   misbehaving  to  Europe  ;  but  this 
power  would   be  exercised  with  great  diffi- 
culty, were  a  large  number  of  adventurers 
allowed  to  settle    -        -        -        -      60,  6l 

British   subjects,    if  so  disposed,    could  find 
their  way  to  the  native  courts,  and  might 
ultimately  intrigue  there  to  the  prejudice 
uf  our  interests  in  India 
In  the  event  of  opening  the  trade,  the  promis- 
cuous intercourse  between  Europeans  and 
natives  would  greatly  endanger  the  safely 
of  our  Indian  possessions 
From   the  fixed   habits  of  the    natives,  the 
opening  of  the  trade  would  not  increase  the 
consumption    of  European   commodiiies  ; 
for  the  natives  already  have  the  pbwer  of 
purchasing,  if  so  disposed  :  but  from  the 
small  wages  the  majority  receive,  and  from 
the  cheapness  with  which  their  wants  are 
supplied,  they  neither  could  nor  would  buy 
European  articles.    The  purchasers  anx>ng 
the  opulent  would  be  only  at  the  principal 
settlements  -        -        -        -        •      61^  62 

The  annual  cost  of  dress  of  the  general  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  2s.  or  2s.  (id.  per  an- 
nuTOff  and  not  one  in  five  thousand  could 
alTprd  to  purchase  European  articiesj  except 
at  the  presidencies  j  yet  the  few  who  bave 
superfluous  propert]f  wonU  not  be  iDclioe^ 
lo  it     -        -        -        -        -        -       .•62 

The  fopbrt  privilege  and  priv^t^trado.  of  iho    ' 
ciptaioa  «|d  officers   of  the  Cqmpaay'a 


illr..firdlajib 
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•hiptj  aU&QQgjh.  freight  fri^e.    is  a  losing 
concern ;  and  .fhey  have  been  obliged  '  to 
fidl '  their  goods  fay  auction  to  obtain  a  re- 
turn>  the  markets  being  glutted  with  Euro-  ' 
pean  goods :   as  the  bulk  of  the  present 
supplies  sells  under  prime  cost,  any  in- 
crea<«ed  supply  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
prico    -         -         -         -        -         -      62,  63 

The  Company^  by  facilitating  the  mission  of 
British  manufactures  to  Ibdia,  have  given 
every  encouragement  to  increase  their  sale, 
and  have  often  exported  at  a  known  loss, 
to  assist  the  manufactures  here,  in  the  hope 
of  ultimflteiy  establishing  the  article  there ; 
but  the  sales  have  often  been  postponed 
from  being  much  below  the  prime  cost     -     63 
The  natives   of  the  interior,  if  so  disposed, 
have  every  facility  to  buy  European  arti- 
cles 5    yet  the  increased  export  has  only 
been  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  Euro- 
pean residents,   and  in  no  shape  by   the 
natives.     Goods  left   in    warehouses   have 
sold  at  50  per  cent,  under  prime  cost      63,  64 
The  trade  of  the  Americans  has  greatly  increas- 
ed ',  but  they  always  purchase  with  specie, 
and  have  no  intercourse  with  the  interior      64 
Several   native  merchants  have  turned  their 
views   to  supplying  the    Americans  with 
goods,  but  are  not  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
a  store  on  speculation     -         -         -         -     64 

British  merchants  permitted  to  trade  to  Cal- 
cutta could  not  obtain  goods,  withopt  pre- 
viously instructing  agents  there  to  provide 
them  from  the  interior  -,  and  the  Americans 
had  their  own  agents  ^here,  independent  of 
employing  British  agents  at  the  stations  -  65 
Danger  and  inconvenience  would  arise  from 
opening  the  trade,  as  it  would  facilitate  a 
promiscuous  intercourse  with  the  natives ; 
for  although  the  powera  of  government  are 
adequate  to  prevent  an  imprpper  influx  of 
Europeans  to  the  interior,  provided  they 
are  under  the  restrictions  now  exercised 
over  resSdenU  ftt  •  the  principal  .^tlleoDentt, 
yet  they  wotdd  be  Uv<M^,>ctij.P<^IoDd;tno 
limits  of  the  Supreme  Cburt  of  Ju'dicatoH*: 
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nor  are  they  equal  to  prevent  the  bad  coq< 
sequences'  ixW^f^^XM:  notiieh)uf>  British -: 
subjects  settling  b^tid  the  limits-  of-lhe^* 
Supreme  Court, ''who  would  consider.them*  \ 
selves  entitfed  to  be-govefued  onlyj  by(  tbe.i 
laws  of  their  country    -        -.        -w-^iti+    166 
The  Company  have  complete  contronl  i^fiTtt ) 
their  own  servants ;    but  witbdrawiDg  li- 
cences frofn'  licehc^ed  residents  mi8CX)odact* 
ing'  themselves  V6uld  alone  be  iiuuffieiMlli . 
as  forcible  measures  mustbereiortedtoc^ 
and  they  cannot  seize  the  pefaoo- of '-an «/ 
European  unless    be  be   guilty  of  fooie  , 
offence,  when  he  may  be  appreheodedfcy 
the  local  government  and  seot  to  Calciitia,/'   . 
for  prosecution  in  the  Supreme  Corat      ^i'ijS6 
Unlicensed  persons  may  be-  apprehended  foe*; 
proceeding  into  the  interior  witbDUt  -  per^" . 
mission,  but  no  punisbment  can  be  ipflicted 
on  them  there  ;  and  although  the  governor 
in'conncn  can  send  such  persons  bome^^'yel 
he  would  be  exposed  to  prosecuiion  io-llM 
courts  of  judicature  in  this  oouMry,  sbonldi- 
the  individual  think  the  law  transgreiMd  > 
in  his  case  -         -        •        •        :*   ,-«-.fflijr 
During  Mr.  G.*9  residence  in  India,  a  siagiA-^ 
trate  in  the  interior  ^ould  have  been  gMiU|( 
of  neglect,  if  he'  did  not  listen  to  a  •eoftt^* 
plaint  against  ^an  £or(>peBQ  \  and;  »f 'Aoc^ 
able  to  afiiKd  redress;'  '^ould    send    tbd: 
offender  to  Calcutta      -        •      .  •?       •  r.  67 
The  danger  most  to  bo  apprehended,  from  > 
promiscuous  intereourse  would  be  trespass- 
ing on  the  reN^'oQs" prejudices  of  the  tia-* 
ti^es    -      »'-  ^      -         ••        •       ^  m-   .':•»■  €!7 
In  the  ev«»nt  bf  Uying  bpeiv the'ttadetiy Ite 
variotris  portr  4Mf  IlfdM,'^unless  'regnlatioiitf 
werb l^eviets}^  imposed  ^on > the  vesKlsJfr 
'  this  ebuntry,  it'  would  'be Impossible  4o-rje? 
gulate  their  cd6dac(  in  India;  and;. aa.fl«ija 
probable  that  mttny  would  be  trboUf  or 
palrtT^ly  dii(il{y()o1hted  in  tbeir  i|«ecvlafeiQOf; 
some  might  resort  to  piracyfor  support^ttt^,  68 
Tiie'^^i^Mtfi/i  oTiliai  Bft«Mi^reMpi«»t4»* 
ItMlir  W(mid*n>^'iMeetedQ^«oi^ 
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HoaseoTLonlr.     usioiti  offered  to  Hindoo  womenf  and  the 

great  ditpropoifton  between  the  numbers 
of  th6  gorlBmbn  and  the  governed  -  •  (58 
Hie  Company  fane  residenta  at  all  the  native 
'•^conrtiy  and  it  woold  be  a  poHtic  measure 
to  prevent  Europeans  residing  there  without 
perodission  -        «        •        -        «        -    68 


hige 


their  religion  is,  it  is  wonderfully  fitted  to  >,    Hm^^ 
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HALtBURTdN,  David,  Esq. 

Resided  twenj^-five  years  at  Madras  an  ihe 
political  and  revenue  deparCraentj  and  four 
years  at  the  head  of  the  Revenue  Board  96,  97 

Is  acq|iiMOted  with  the  Persian  and  Hindoo- 
stanee  languages^  and  has  endeavoured  to 
form  .some  opinion  of  the  natives,  whose 
habits,  &c.  he  thinks  unalterable       -         -  97 

The  opening  the  trade  would  affect  both  the 
happiness  and  the  stability  of  the  conniiy. 
from  the  contempt  Europeans  entertain  for 
the  natives  on  their  first  arrival,  and  greater 
mischiefs,  would  result  from  the  iiiiercourse 
of  persons  ignorant  of  their  habitit  than 
frotti  the  Company's  servants;  for  such 
slrafigers  would  be  in  danger  of  offending 
the  natives  from  ignorance,  as  is  particu* 
Jarly  the  case  with  the  seamen  of  men  of  .  , 
war  and  king's  troops,  whose  officers  keep 
them  under  restraint  to  prevent  mischief, 
but  which  restraints  it  would  be  impossible 
to  enforce,  at  other  ports,  though  more,  ne- 
cessary  than  ac  the  presidencies   -        -  97^  98.  •* 

llie  demands  of  the  natives  for  European  ar* 
ticleV'are  so  trifling,  that  the  sale  of  them    .< 

(Cannot  increase,  for  during  Mr.  H«'s  re^i-^   .  .,  p 

1  'I'll. 

dence  at  Madras,  not  more  than  one  or  , 
two  natives  evinced  a  partiality  for  £u-  |  ^ 
ropeah  goods,  and  the  present  system  of 

■         •       ■  ■  ■     ■ 

oommeree  is  tally  adequate  to  the  detq^pd 

SB,  99 

HASTINGS,  Warrbr,  Esq.    ' 

Mf»  BMtiingt,  Is  of  opinion,  from  his  long  residence  in  rndia  [ 

and  observation  of  the  manners  and  dispo- 
sitiofi  of  the  natives,  that  the  l^iodoos.  aiia 
every  way  preferable  to  the  Mahometana 
hr  tbeir  mood  virluca ;  and  tlua  groaa  aa     ', 
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promote  the  best  ends  of  society      -^        • 
Their  Mahometan  conquerors  have  never  is- 
terfered  with  their  religion  3  and  should 
any  attempt  be  made  to  subvert  the  reli- 
gion of  either^  both  would  unite  to  resist  it 
The  Hindoos  possess,  iu  a  very  high  degree^ 
the  principles  of   gratitude,    honour  and 
justice,  as  evinced  in  their  conduct  to  Mr. 
Hastings       -        -        -         -       .  -         -      S 
Admitting  Europeans  to  mix  with  the  n^ 
tives,  aud  form  settlements  among  themi^ 
would  open  a  door  to  opprjcss  the  latter  . 
with   impunity,    and   ultimately  ruin   t!io  , 
country  ;  for  the  temperance  of  the  Hin- 
doos  is  demonstrated  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  fuod,   and  their  total  abstinence  from 
spirituous  liquors,   wh'le   the  English  cha- 
racter  is  the  reverse  ;  the  twg   characters 

■ 

cannot  there fi^ri-  coalrsce        -         -         -  3,  4 
The  name  of    Eat^li  hiniii  is  his  prolrciion  in   . 
India,    and    .sai.iii<^:u   nm.y  <»rtt;nces     he 
would    not  dare   to  cooiniit  iit  l;o'rff  :    he- 
sides,  an  idea  prtvjil«  anuiig   HritiKh  sub- 
jects, that  they  participate  in  the  M)v»;rfign- 
ty  of  the  Company,   which  in  the  lower 
orders  is  liable  to  thp  excesses  of  despotism       4 
The  natives  are  generally  timid  and  cubmis- 
sive  j  but  provocation  of  a  general  griev- 
ance might  excite  a  v^hole  people  to  insur- 
rectlpn,  for  the  difiiculty  of  ledressing  their 
injuries  wpiild  be  aUnoM  insuperable^  on 
accbutit  of  the  great  distance  of  the  courts 
of  justice,,  and  the  inability  of  witnesses  to 
lose  a  dav*s  labour         ....  4^  a 
The  restraint  imposed  on  Europeans  having 
.  intercourse  with  the    natives  is  not  suf- 
ficiently  strict  j  and,  in  the  event  of  a  free 
trad(^  even  Jtrict  regulations  could    with 

difficulty  be  enforced  •        -        -  4j  7 

1'  _ 

The  allowance  of  a  free  trade  would  iojare 
the  stability  of  the  British  Empire        •    5*  f 

Mr.  H.  formerly  thought  that.fireo  traders  might 
be  permitted  to  reude  at  or  pear .  the  prin-. 
cipal  a^tleioentSp ,  piovided  the  Qompapjr'f 
attl^rij^.  oAderweni  no  changei  but  if 
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Brifiili  nhJccCt  are  peroohted  to  go  to  India 
indifcriminatoly  lod  trade  there«  they  will 
by  Yarious  ways  acquire  settleroenti  up  tbo 
coonlry :  which  optnion  he  entertained 
twenty  years  ago,  when  a  clause  was  in* 
trodaced  into  the  last  charter  to  prevent 
British  subjects  residing  in  India  withoat 
license         ----.•      6 

An  increased  intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
India  would  have  an  ill  effect  on  their  naiods 
willi  respect  to  the  character  of  Englishmen, 
and  would  eventually  be  prejudicial  to  the 
statHlily  of  the  British  Government  ihere       / 

A  free  trade  would  not  materially  increase 
the  demand  for  British  goods,  for  the  mass 
of  population  in  India  are  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  purchase  theiD«  even  if  they  wished 
it^  and  a  few  Mussulroen  only  have  ac- 
quired a  taste  lor  Etuopean  oiannera  and 
habits         •         •        -         •         -         •7>8 

The  native  domestics  attendant  on  Eoropeana 
are  not  inmates,  bat  reside  at  their  own 
houses         •        -        •        •        »        *8j9 

The  .present  supply  of  Eoropean  cooiaioditiea 
is  fully  adequate,  and  any  farther  inter- 
course l>etween  natives  and  Earopeana 
would  be  dangerous  lo  both  partiea 

An  intercourse  with  China,  Cochin  Chnuij 
and  Egypt,  though  it  failed  under  Mr.  H/a 
administration,  might  probably  be  opened 
under  an  efficient  government,  but  only 
by  the  authority  of  the  Company  tbroi^b 
their  agents  .         .         •         •         • 

The  supreme  authority  now  vested  in  tho 
Company,  and  that  of  the  courts  of  UsW 
now  established,  are  insafficient  to  protect 
the  natives  from  injuries  from  Earopeana 
not  being  Company*s  kervanti  -,  nor  are  the 
powers  of  our  Government  in  India  sof- 
ficic^nily  strong  and  independent 

A  general  ferment  is  said  tu  hi|Ve  ariaen,  ib 
the  minds  of  the  natives  subject  to  BritTsh. . 
authority/ that  there  is  iin  intention  to  eh- 
croach  on  thei^  religious  ngnts  :  if  such  ap-   V 
prebensfonii  do  exist,  every  thing  Inat  Uieiir. ' 
irritable  miuifi'^^^  'coiinecrwii£''it  wm 
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make  aa  ]inptBanaa.|iiiofi  t)MMa»  yat  wi A- .    Ho\n^of 
pi-oper  caution  an  ecyslesiastlcal  airtabli^-    .    MrTIiasiings. 
inent  might  be  forined|ia  India        . .«   IC^  kV: 
Mr.  Hastings  left  India  in  February  17^    ..  ^  ¥^ 


HORSBURGH,  iTAiiEa,  Esq. 


*;; 


Was  a  free  mariner  for  ^bput  t|^apt;f  y^ftfi 
in  India,  and  commanded  a  Company's  ship  , 
in  those  seas.  He  Is  now  hydfographer' to 
the  Company ;  and  in  a  nautical  view  1i 
well  acquainted  with  the  Indian  ports  and 
seas,  particularly  in  the  trade  from  Bodibiqr 
and  Bengal  to  China,  but  in  a  trading  poVifit 
of  view  only  with  some  places      -  130,  131 

The  coantry  trade  is  carried  on  by  licenis^ 
free  merchants  and  mariners,   who  hai^  . 
explored  every  part  of  those  seas  for  com* 
roercial  purposes  -        •        •        -        -  JdL 

Very  little  European  or  even  Indian  mana* 
factures    find  a  market   in    the   Eastera 
Islands,  the  principal  trade  being  in  op'uiin^  . 
nor  is  it  possible  to  freight  a  ship  with  aa 
European  cargo,  to  trade  there  with  advatt-  ^ 
tage 131«  189 

The  equator  passing  over  those  islands,  tjf^ 
natives  leqaire  little  if  any  apparel  ^  to  tpi^^^ .. 
Europeaa  woollena  can  never  be  in  da-, 
mandj  especially  as  the  natives  manuQiiQ^. 
tare  light  cotton  staffil  for  themselves  ,    •  .1J|3 

The  oacives  are,  in  general,  very  passionate^ 
whieb  temper  has  been  much  increased  b^ 
their  sufferings  firom  the  Dutch       -        -  1^9 

The  Rijahs  of  those  islands,  who  receiv^.du- 
ties  npon  commerce,  are  extremely  Jeakms 
of  English  ships  tradipg  witb  ,any  |k)C  , 
themsehres,  and  «aWe  revenge  upon  clandes- 
tine  traders,  by  seizing  ships  that  inay  after- 
wards  arrive.  They  have  also  assassinated 
captains    of   s)»ips ) ,  jparticulaily  ^i&ili' "  '  >  ^  ^ 

The  beiit  mode  of  condiicting  tiiade,  wpuld[J|i(^j^^, 
by  be  Goveni^ients  of  Batayia  or  ^Prjf|<9||,,, . 
of  WdlM^  Ii^jg[«d  Modi^^       qnpU  ij^t^Jli-. 
g^nt^  naUvM  9P  missions  .t^jf^e  .^i^^     ,  ,< 
Bajahs>  'inviting  ibend  to  come  with  theis 
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nU.  praoi  ta  inch  leUlemcnts  to  Iraile ;  wliicU 
''  inclhod  would  be  more  odvantugroi^i  .ir<1 
;..        tafd  than  by  «[ilotlng   their  yi-r.t  our- 

•elvet 13S 

The  opening  I'f  a  free  Irado  to  India  woiiU 
not  iiicmte  the  demund  for  I^iigl'^h  gooili, 
inilen  the  mnnnert  of  tl..-  nativci.  arc  ;■!- 
lered]  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  nicrctianls 
or  thi«  country,  who  injuireU  iiiiu  tt:c  &i3<i- 
of  the  trad'.'  wualJ  co:b.irl;  in  it      -        -  134 

KYD,  Majcir-doiitTal  Ai.KXAM>r,n. 
o;  Hal  been  tliiny  n'j:e  year*  in  the  Cit;i;iaR;,  '• 
Mrvice,  thiiiy-ilirca  or  thirty-four  of  which 
he  rcmleJ  in  [niila  ;  i»  now  rhi^f  tiigi-cer 
on  the  ituiiga)  esiabli-^htner.!  t  hii  vitiivJ 
most  of  the  letttemctt';  in  x'.w  inii-rior  and 
i.iith-.- roa&ti,  aiid  hiJ  mbi-lt  coniinunica' 
lioA  Willi  ihonaiivL-r  -         -         -  43,  -(3 

An  iintesitaiiteJiiiiercnurte  with  the  natives 
woalil  be  fraw'ht  witli  the  iinnt  ilangeroiij 
anisc(]neiice«,  as  the  ^ovL-rn incut  could  not, 
from  the  great  extent  of  coast,  reiirain  the 
evili  resulting  thercrrom;  for  the  lower 
clan  of  Eufopeani  hoid  the  nativerin  con> 
tempt,  and  treat  them  ill,  particularly 
when  tliey  arc  intoxicated  with  ipirituouf 
liqttori,  which  are  attainable  at  a  trifling 
price.  Particular  initancet  of  thit  occurred 
in  the  European  overieeti  he  employed, 
who  were  Mircled  from  among  the  military 
••  iTten  of  the  bent  character ;  but  whom 
he  wa«  obliged  to  diucln  for  ihcir  ill  treat' 
miint  of  the  natives,  and  to  employ  native 
■iiperintenddnti  t  abn«ci  of  which  >ort  took 
place  in  many  j>art(,  particularly  at  the  furt  ' 

of  Allahabad -13,  ^4 

In  the  event  of  extended  intcrcuurie,  conii- 
dering  the  vart  extent  of  our  pOHeuiont, 
tbe  gn-emineni*  could  not,  at  all  the  port!, 
efiettually  guard  agaiiiit  the  ditturbancv  ne> 
ceiMTily  ariiing  from  the  indiicriminais 
■dim'Hioii  of  European*,  and  the  magif 
ttatet  ire  neceuarily  at  ttaiioni  widely 
diverted  from  each  other        •        •        -  44 


Wcie  tbe  ports  to  be  freely  opened,  it  woold        H 
be  CKCi;c<ding1y  ditRcult  lo  fbrn  any  rsgn-       , 
laiions  ibdt  would  prevent  penoni  penc- 
iraling  into  the  inierior  I  aod  in  the  event 
uf  b;iag  pnrtiaily  made  free,  the  lame  evili 
would    aii>e    in    a    proportionate     degree, 
ivhich  caL.iil  not  bo  entirely  prerentcd  by 
ar:y  ri.-giil.i.itin*io  bedeviH'ii     -        -     .    -  44 
W'iteli  gn-Dj  lo  India  could  not  be  prevented 
from  (tijpping  at  variouf  porli  on  the  coHt 
where  thi;y  were  not  permilted  to  have  ac- 
cess, wh>iic>j  the  wont  coniequencei  would 
r^iulttotlie  native*  and  the  native  com- 
merce, none  of  which  cvili  would  en«iie 
from  the  intercotirae  of  native  crew*  trading 
ill  ilie  liidijii  Seai  •         -        -        •        -  4< 
W  Britiih  iihipi  were  admitted  lo  the  coaiting 
Inidc  DOW  carried  on   by  the  nativef,    it 
would  affect  the  rcvenne  and  do  away  the 
nurvery  for  l.iscar  laibrs,  who  occasionally 
;iiiiti  in  manning  our  navy        -         -        -  4i 
From  the  evidence  of  facti  in  former  timei, 
there  woold  be  reason  to  apprehend  that 
diiappoinled  Britiih  traders  would  bo  in* 
diieed  to  eommit  depredation!  on  defience- 
Il-h  nativei,  to  make  good  tbeirown  louea    45 
Excepting  in  a  few  instancet  at  Ihe  prni- 
dunciet,  the  nativea  orince  do  diipotition 
for  European  msnufactorei,  for  their  ge> 
naral  want  of  means  to  purchate,  and  their 
peculiar  habits  ;    nor,  except  meiely  at  th« 
preudtnciea,  i>  there  any  aiiimiblion  what- 
'  ever  lo  Eiiropean  mannerj-      -         •         -4(1 
The  increased  export  of  European  r 
tures  hn  been  caused   by  the  i 
European  military  force  and  civil 

in  India 40 

The  communication  of  natWea  with  Enro-' 
pcani  ii  more  at  Ihe  pietidenciea  than  elw> 
where}  but  nippoiing  the  European  in- 
habitmta  of  the  principal  setilemenla  lo 
increase,  tbia  would  not  tend  to  incraas« 
the  coniumplion  of  European  niuiufactuaa 
antong  the  nalivea,  for  ««n  if  it  coold  hv 
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IIoiiicorLords.      tended  intercourse  with  Europeans  must 

Majordeneral      "^c^'^srily  ^a^^  place,  which  is  not  likely  ; 
iC^d,  which  extended  intercourse  would  not  fail 

to  produce  all  the  evils  apprehended.  B«- 
sides,  the  consumption  is  now  so  fixed, 
that  no  ingenuity  would  push  it  further 
than  at  present  3  and  the  articles  consumed 
are  so  plentiful  and  cheap,  that  the  na- 
tives can  readily  purchase  them,  if  they 
are  disposed    -----    47,  48 

Property  is  very  unequally  distributed  among 
the  natives,  most  of  whom  have  barely  a 
subsistence  for  themselves  and  families,  and 
the  price  of  labour  is  very  small.  By 
Europeans  the  natives  are  paid  three  ru- 
pees, or  7^«  6^-  p^r  month  j  by  the  natives 
still  less :  so  that  no  reduction  in  the  price 
of  European  goods,  however  great,  could 
place  them  within  their  reach.  This  low 
price  of  labour  arises  from  the  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  provisions,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil       -         -         -         -         -  49 

The  Hindoos  are  remarkably  temperate,  re- 
quire but  little  clothing,  live  in  mud  huts, 
and  from  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  only 
use  fuel  for  culinary  purposes.  Rice,  which 
is  their  principal  food,  is  not  so  nourishing 
a>  other  grain,  and  therefore  a  larger  quan- 
tity is  necessary ;  but  there  are  two  crops 
of  it  in  a  year  j '  and  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  beyond  all  comparison  cheaper  in  India 
than  in  Europe.  Their  dress  consists  of  a 
cloih  round  their  middle,  a  small  turban, 
and  a  blanket  to  sleep  in     -        -        -  48,  49 

The  low  price  of  labour  has  its  origin  in  fixed 
circumstances,  from  which  cause  and  the 
cheapness  of  food,  Europe,  where  labour 
is  dear,  can  never  supply  them  with  ma- 
nufactures to  any  extent  -         •        -  4() 

It  is  impossible  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  European  articles  among  the  natives  5 
yet  it  may  increase  progressively  with  the 
increase  of  Europeans  and  their  descen* 
dnnts  (half  casts),  who  uie  the  same  articles 
as  their  futhers ;  but  lo  fiir  as  respects  tht 
natives,    under    no  syitcoi  whatever  can 
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the  meant  of  parehasa  among  them  be       House  of  Lords, 
extended        •        -        -        -        -        -  50 

Should  Europeans  going  to  India«  by  compe- 
tiiion  among  themselves,  raise  the  price  of. 
labour,  the  continuance ^f  such  rise  would 
depend  on  the  continuance  of  the  competi- 
tion ;  but  it  would  tend  to  increase  the 
number  of  marriages  among  the  labouring 
classes,  and  augment  thA  price  of  provi- 
sions -        -        -         -        -         •  50 

The  extreme  low  rate  of  labour  at  present 
enables  the  manufactures  of  India  to  enter 
into  competition  in  Europe  with  the  ma- 
nufactures of  countries  which  are  much 
nearer  to  the  market;  any  increase  there « 
fore  in  the  price  of  labour  would,   in  pro- 
portion, increase  the  diflicalties  in  the  way 
of  bringing  Indian  commodities  into  Eu- 
ropean markets,   but  would  not  enable  the 
natives  of  India  to  use  more  European  ar- 
ticles than  they  now  do  -        •        50^  5 1 
The  present  system  abundantly  provides  for 
the  utmost  possible  demand  \  so  that  there 
is  constantly  a  glut  of  European  articles  in 
all  the  settlements,  half  of  which  is  de« 
stroyed  by  the  climate     -        •        -        •  £i 
Were  Europeans  allowed  to  colonize  British 
India,  it  would  neither  promote  the  happU 
ness  of  the  natives,  nor  be  favourable  to 
the  stability   of  the  British  Government 
there              -        -        -        -        -        -  51 

General  Kyd  saw  European  articles  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  common  bazars  in  the  Seik 
country  •        -        -        -        .        .52 

No  additional  danger  could  arise  to  India,   if 
the  trade  were  opened  from  the  Outporta  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  import 
trade  confined  to  the  port  of  London         •  52 
The  capacity  of  the  natives  in  works  of  in- 
genuity exceeds  what  is  generally  conceived  - 
of  them.     Buildings  of   all    descriptions^ 
making  up  furniture,  and  cashing  of  can- 
noOf  they  execute  in  a  superior  manner  . 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  person  j 
and  as  thejr  receive  higher  pay,   they  im- 
prove in  intelligence  and  civility,  but  in  no  - 
C 
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r*?^*ct  flssrmiljre  more  to  the  manners  of 
K-r'-p^a'.s  -         -         -         -         -  52 

T..*:  :. •  -<  '.f  I'ibo'jr  fluctuates  in  various  pre- 
»  T-r.':  '■'.  ^ir  in  all  i*  regulated  by  the  price 
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-  53 


7'-  :  -.  .■  \:x  orK'i'.f-casts  Ins  increased  tenfold 
«'•     •   ■    •:  I'.-il  tljirty  yi.ass        -         -         -  52 

'-:•:•-?  Kv'i  wr:»  cmrjl^yed  to  put  down  a 
T--  •  • .'.  -..r  ori  llie  banks  of  ihe  Sutledge  at 
L.  .  .  -f.y,  v.'liich  i«  fir  north  \.^i  Allahabad, 
**.'f  t'.'f  fiiiD^ite  exceedingly  cold  four  or 
/*♦:?;  Mi* J;*  i':  ih':  yc.'ir,  yet  this  would 
I '/  \*:.'A  *'j  th'i  introduction  of  coarse  wool- 
i*t'i  t!.'.i:.  .facturfjs,  as  l!ie  natives  use  a 
*^\'i**-A  'f.Vfjii,  which  is  common  in  all  the 
lor'l.'-ifi  il.atrlris  and  imicli  cheaper,  one 
h':f.'fif'!  y-Aiii^  of  coarse  cloth  being  fre- 
',  !':■'!)•  Ij'iiigl.t  for  nhoiit  five  rupees  -53 

Jli'3  I  tj.unvrrr.fl  iff  (he  interior  is  conducted 
by  <oin:ni'rr:i;il  residcMits  of  the  Company, 
who  |j.iviii|;  complcit'd  the  Company's  in- 
vest menth,  purchase  on  their  own  account. 
These  resident s  make  advances  to  the  ma- 
nufacturers, who  can  supply  no  free  trader 
until  they  have  completed  their  engage- 
ments with  the  Company.  These  resi- 
dents must,  of  cours?,  have  grc.it  influence 
over  the  natives,  and  great  advantages 
over  oihcr  trndcvs ;  bet  cjnnot  prevent 
others  from  making  purchases:  nor  has 
the  resident's  privilege  been  hitherto  used, 
nor  is  it  likelv  to  be,  to  exclude  tlie  free 
trader  from  the  market ;  and  if  traders  have 
been  disappointed  in  the  acquisition  of 
comr:ioJitics,  it  has  probably  only  been  until 
the  manufacturers  had  made  good  their  en- 
gagements        -----  5-1,  55 

The  Compiuiy's  civil  servants  are  lenient  and 
indulgent  to  the  manr.tarturers,  thi*  iower 
oiders  of  whjm  are  apt  to  take  advances 
from  one  pjityaud  to  stli  their  grods  to 
another  -         -         -         -         -         '55 

Geiieiai  Kyd  left  India  about  three  years  ago, 
when  the  Americans  traded  cbiedy  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  employed  native  ngents,  who 
bought  goods  for  them  in  sufficient  quan* 
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titles^  without  resorting  to  the  iaterior  of       HoMt«fLonh 
the  country       •        -        -        -        -  35,  5(J 

No  complaints  of  dtstarbances  were  made  at 

Calcutta   against    American  captains,   nor 

against  the  common  sailors,  except  when 

the  latter  were  intoxicated  on  shore,  and 

caused  disturbances ;  but  the  strictness  of 

the  police  prevented  evils  arising  iherefiom,  5i5 
The  India  trade  would  be  regulated  with  more 

ease,  by  being  confined  to  the  port  of  Lou« 

don^  under  the  eye  of  the  Company  •  56 


LAW,  EwAX,  Esq. 

Was  in  the  government  and  revenue  depart* 
ments  on  the  Bengal  establishment,  and 
resided  principally  at  Patna,  whence  he  has 
been  returned  thirty-two  years         -         -  18S 

In  the  event  of  an  open  trade,  and  the  Indian 
coasts  being  thrown  open  to  British  traders^ 
any  law  prohibiting  their  access  to  the  inte- 
rior would  prove  ineffectual,  as  the  great 
extent  of  coant  would  interpose  a  physical 
impossibility  of  preventing  it,  and  the  in- 
habitants would  be  exposed  to  innumera* 
ble  vexations  and  excesses  from  Europeans^ 
without  the  means  of  redress     -         iS8j  169 

The  soil,  climate,  produce,  manners,  and 
usages  of  India,  render  it  wholly  improbable 
to  extend  the  consumption  of  European  ma- 
nufactures   -        -        •        -        -        -I89 

LINDSAY,  the  Honorable  Hugh. 

Is  in  the  Company's  marine  service,  in  which 
he  has  made  six  voyages  to  India,  and  one 
to  China,  as  commander  of  a  ship,  and 
three  voyagen  before       -         -         -  136,  I3() 

The  commanders  of  Company's  ships  are  per- 
mitted to  t:*ke  out  goods  free  of  freight, 
and  their  investments,  which  are  more 
than  adequate  to  the  demand,  are  generally 
sold  to  native  and  European  dealers,  who 
retail  them  almost  entirely  to  Europmnf. 
When  the  markets  are  g(x>d,  the  inveat- 
mentt  are  lold  b^  the  tnatt,  but  in '  tho 
Idtter  parti  of  the  leason  by  the  hammer    iSJ 


Mr,  Zaif. 


Captain 
Ihn.  H. 
Lindsay. 
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MoineofUrdt.  The  Indiati  markets  are  fully  supplied  wiih 

European  commodities  $  and  uative  shop- 
keepers have  declined  taking  any  new 
artlclesi  as  (he  consumption  is  entirely  with 
Europeans.  The  scantiness  of  the  native 
demaiid  arises  from  their  peculiar  habks^ 
having  no  need  of  European  goods>  except 
a  few  staples  :  it  is  not  likely,  therefore, 
that  the  exportation  of  European  roanufac* 
tu res  can  ever  increase  .         -        -  137,  138 

The  articles  Captain  L. .  took  out  were  iron, 
ateel,  some  glass  ware,  and  a  few  lookmg- 
glasses  -         -         -         -      <  -         -  138 

The  Malays  have  fewer  wants  than  the  ihh 
tives  of  India  *,  and  the  trade  between  this 
country  and  the  Eastern  islands  would  la* 
hour  under  very  great  difficulties,  from  the 
manner  in  which  ships  would  be  navigated 
from  this  country  j  and,  from  the  naviga« 
tors  being  ignorant  of  the  Malay  language, 
they  would  be  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the 
Malays,  who  are  very  treacherous,  partly 
from  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  Dutch, 
and  also  very  suspicious  of  Europeans,  138,  1 89 

A  person  ought  to  make  a  certain  number  of 
voyages,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  natives,  l>efore  he  has  the  command  of 
a  ship  -------  139 

Ships  going  from  the  Outports  to  India  are 
likely  to  disappoint  their  owners*  expecta- 

-  tions  greatly,  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  their 

cnrgoes  j  and  the  probability  of  their  com- 
mitting   depredations    along    the     coasts, 

through  disappointmeot,  would  depend  on 
the  captains*  characters,  and  the  restraint 
in  which  they  kept  their  crews  -  -  139 
Extra  8hi4)s  are  commanded  by  Company's 
officers  regularly  bred  5  but  sometimes  ships 
(not  to  be  classed  as  extra  ships)  taken  up 
to  go  to  Botany  Bay,  are  not  so  command- 
ed       -»-----  139 
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LINDSAY,  Martik,  Esq. 

Commanded  a  Company's  ship  from  1/83  to 
I79^r<6,  darii^  which  tipe  lie  availed  him-> 
self  of  his  privilege  of  trading,  on  his  own 


tMptaiu 
Hon.  H. 
Lihdsuif* 


account,  whicli  at  first  was  tolerably  pro-       House  of  Lo*f 
Stable,   but  has.  ceased    to    be  so   since 
private  mercban    were  allowed  to  carry  out 
goods  -        -  -        ...  193 

The  markets  are  fully  supplied  with  European 

goods,  and   the  capital   now  employed  it 

fully  adequate  to  the  supply    -        -        t  193 
Captain  L.  went  three  voyages  to  China  an4 

was  once  among  the  Eastern  islands,  and  ia 

of  opinion  that  if  the  export  and  import 

trade  were  generally  laid  open,  though  the 

China  trade  should  be  left  under  its  present 

restrictions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent 

tea  being  smuggled,  etiker  by  American 

ships  (in  the  event  of  peace)  meeting  those 

from  the  Outports  in  the  Eastern  seas,  or 

by  the  Chinese  junks,   which  frequently 

come  to  Batavia,  and  might  there  OBueet 

British  traders,    and    both  American  and 

Portugue^   ships  might  be  employed  in 

such  trade  \  besides,  the  present  high  du« 

ties  would  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  smog* 

gling 193*  194 

The  population  of  the  Eastern  islands  iacour. 
siderable.    The  inhabitants  of  Celebes  and 
Borneo  are  warlike  and  treacherous  3  those 
of  other  islands  pacific.    The  Celebes  have 
a  great  number  of  accessible  ports,  but  the 
ferocity  of  some  of  the  people  would  render 
contraband  trade  difficult;  yet  it  would  not 
operate  as  an  absolute  impediment       194,  105 
The  teas  at  Canton  are  bought  by  the  Com- 
pany the  season  previous ;  but  the  mer« 
chants  bring  down  more  than  the  Company 
require,  in  hopes  of  selling  to  Antericaos 
and  others.    The  sale  is  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,    and    the    China    government 
would  not  prevent  tea  going  from  the  port 
of  Canton  :  the  only  difficulty  would  Jiriae 
in  settling  the  business  with  the  merchants  19!! 
Teas  might   be  conveyed  to  the  bays  aiid' 
coasts  of  the  Eastern  islands  for  illicit  iiiS* 
portation  by  country  vessels  from  India,  if 
they  were  sure  of  meeting  European  vessels, 
there  -        -        -        -        -'      -  1§'5 

In  the  event  of  open  trader  afihr^ttirera  (0 
C  2  '     '. 
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India  would  m^et  \4^ith  disappointments. 
The  Eastern  islands  do  not  furni&h  arti- 
cles that  can  be  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try J  nor  is  it  probable  that  ihey  will  havo 
a  demand  for  any  European  goods,  except 
fire-arms.  Commercial  speculations  ivould 
piobably  consist  of  staples,  and  the  various 
articles  used  by  Europeans  -  -  -  196 
The  Hong  merchants  are  considered  as  hav- 
ing the  monopoly  of  tea        -        -        -  196 

LUSIIINGTON,  Stephen  Rumbold, 
Esq.  M.P. 

if//-.  S.  R,  Was  eleven  years  on  the  Madras  establish- 
ment :  first  in  the  political  and  revenue 
departments  ;  then  as  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  provinces,  where  his  duty  was  to 
administer  justice  and  collect  the  revenue  ; 
and  afterwards  was -Registrar  to  the  Sudder 
Adawlut       -         -         -         -         -         -  I'JO 

The  Southern  provinces  (in  1799)  were  in  a 
most  disorderly  state,  desolated  by  plunder- 
ers .professing  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  Poly- 
gar  chieftains,  and  labouring  also  under  a 
famine.  To  seduce  them  to  order  and  good 
government,  the  Polygars  were  suppressed 
by  the  Company's  troops,  deprived  of  their 
arms,  and  their  tribute  increased,  by 
which  means  the  best  order  has  been  pro- 
duced   140,  143 

Mr.  L ,  from  the  opportunities  offered  to 
him>  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
manners,  habits,  &c.  of  the  natives,  among 
whom  he  conceives  the  mo<it  mischievous 
consequences  mosi  be  producetl  by  an  in- 
flux of  Europeans,  if  licensed  to  go  into 
the  interior,  and  also  from  port  to  port  on 
the  coast;  jnd  the  danger  likely  to  result 
would  depend  on  the  nun^bers  licensed^ 
their  personal  character,  tbe  regulations 
under  which  their  intercourse  would  be 
permitted*  the  vigilance  of  tbe  local  autho* 
ritittSj  and  the  then  existing  state  of  the 
country        ...••.  142 

The  opening  of  the  trade  would  have  a  mis* 
jpbievotta  effeet  upon  the  Company's  civil  . 
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service;  becausei  as  now  constituted,  it  ^ouseof Lordi. 
admits  of  selection  for  ])i)litical,  judicia], 
and  revenue  trusts,  from  the  most  intelU- 
gent  of  the  Coiupary's  servants,  while 
those  of  a  different  class  are  employed  in 
the  commercial  departments :  but  the  aban- 
donment of  tlie  Company's  commerce 
would  narrow  this  selection,  and  (he  ser- 
vants must  be  more  indiscriminately  em* 
plo}'ed  in  oQices  of  the  greatest  trust  and 
difficulty      -         .         -         .         .        -  143 

The  mass  of  the  natives  have  neither  the 
means  nor  the  desire  of  procuring  Euro- 
pean goods  ;  besidesj  their  manners  are 
unchanged,  their  wants  are  very  few,  and 
the  price  of  labour  and  of  materials  is  §0 
low,  that  British  goods  can  never  be  sent 
out  to  advantage  for  native  consumption. 
Yet,  if  a  free  trade  were  allowed,  there 
would  be  danger  of  their  demanding  and 
being  supplied  with  hre-arms  -        -  144 

The  Company  collect  their  revenues  in  kind 
only  when  a  money  engagement  cannot  be 
made  on  fair  terms ;  but  the  condition  of 
the  Ryots  is  ameliorated  by  making  a  rea- 
sonable settlement  early  in  the  year  in 
money  ---.--  144 

The  market  for  European  goods,  during  Mr. 

L.'s  residence,  was  well  sup]}lied  -  -  144 
It  would  be  gross  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 

Madras  government  to  allow  an  unrestrain- 
ed intercourse  with  the  Polygar  countries^ 

as  it  could  only  lead  to  bloodshed  tietween 

(he  English  and  Polygars  -  -  144,  145 
A  competition  with  private  traderi  might  in 

duco  the  Company  to  abandon  iheir  tr^^e  1 

since,  if  private  traders  could  bripg  home 

India  goods  and  sell  them  more  reasonable, 

the  Company  could  not  pursue  that  trade 

to  an  evident  loss  -  •  -  <-  •  145 
Were  unlimited  intercourse  allowed,  it  would 

hardly  be  possible  to  prevent  disorders  and 

irregularities  throughout  tbe  immense  lino 

pf  coa&t,  and  the  revenues  of  the  country 

would  be  almost  absorbed  in  the  attempt  ^ 

and  if  licences  were  allowed^  the  difficulty 
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of  pretentinf;  traders  irom  evading  restric- 

iion't'would  depend  on  ibe  nomber  of  poits 

licensed        -        -        -        -        •        -  145 

In  the  event  of  oppression  or  injusticet  the 
natives  can  obtain  redress  against  Europeans 
only  at  one  of  the  principal  settlements, 
from  which  great  part  of  the  coast  is  many 
hundred  miles  distant    -        -        -        -  145 

The  demand  for  European  articles  is  extreme- 
ly limited^  and  the  markets  already  abun- 
dantly supplied.  There  is  reason,  there- 
fore, to  apprehend,  that  disappointed  tra- 
ders would  commit  depredations  and  vio- 
lences along  the  coast,  former  private  tra- 
ders (called  interlopers)  having  under  like 
circumstances  become  pirates ;  and  the 
number  of  ships  of  war  necessary  to  pre- 
vent such  depredations  would  be  so  expen- 
sive as  not  to  make  the  country  worth  pos- 
sessing .        -        -        -        •  145,  145 

The  maritime  protection  in  India  is  under 
his  Majesty's  government,  and  is  afforded 
by  ships  of  war  and  a  few  Company's 
ships  ',  notwithstanding  which  French  pri- 
vateers from  the  Mauritius  and  other  places 
have  committed  material  depredations      -  146 

The  Company  have  usually  sent  to  India  as 
much  of  our  woollens  and  other  manufac* 
lures  as  there  was  a  demand  for,  and  derive 
great  advantage  in  their  commercial  trans- 
actions, from  the  confidence  the  natives 
feel  in  them,  and  the  certainty  and  regu- 
larity of  their  payment  -         -        -        .  145 

Manufactories  have  been  established  at  Fort 
St.  George  by  Europeans,  particolarly  for 
carnages  aiid  palanquins,  where  native 
workmen  are  employed  -        -        -  146 

No  human  beings  can  be  more  patient,  indus« 
trious,  or  sober  than  the  Hindoos,  who  are 
eminently  skilful  in  manufacturing  mnsHns, 
chintzes,  shawls,  and  some  kinds  of  gold 
work ;  but  their  object  of  emulatioutsto  pre- 
serve the  ancient  fashions  of  their  country  147 

No  British  manufactures,  except  trifling  arti- 
cles of  glass^  are  in  demand  among  the 
Hindoos,  wht>^  from  the  cfacapnesi  of  la- 
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boar  and  materials;,  ^n  ni^nufactgre  such       House  oi  Uids. 
woollei|.  articles    ns  they  .want   in6nitely 
cheaper    than,  we   can         -        -        -    14/ 

The  Company's  supericM'ity  of  means^,  in  in- 
troduciog  our  uoaoufaciures  into  India^  must 
depend  on  the  regulations  to  be  framed 
for  private-ljade    -        -        -       ,-^^,     -  147 

The  admission  of  foreigners  to  trade  in  Indiia 
must  be  advantageous,  if  they^ bring  bullion 
and  take  aj^ay  the  surplus  manufaptur^s ; 
unless  it  were  possible  that  the  Indian  trade 
could  be  wholly  occupied  by  Bfitrsnr  sub*- 
jccts,  without  draining  the  United  Kiilg- 
dom  of  large  supplies  of  bullion     .«   .     r,  147 

It  may  be  possible  to  confine  ships  licen6ie4.jto 
trade  in  the  Indian  Seas  to*  pai'tjcuiar  pojcis, 
under  regulations  from  thio  countryji.vKbiph 
shall  restrain  them  from  traosgr^^iRg-the 
laws  J  but  the  difficulty  or  facility  depQpds 
on  the  number  of  ports  so  licensed -s^'j^ec 
were  traders  allowed  to  go  to  Malacca;  aofl 
other  Indian  islands,  teas  might  be  ami^- 
gled,  notwithstanding  any  preeaution^  in 
India;  but  the  introduction- thereof- in^to 
Great  Britain  would  depend  on  the  rt^i^la- 
tions  existing  here  -       •        •        •    .    .  Hg 

By  the  unrestrained  influx  of  Europeans  iQto 
India,  the  greatest  danger  would  ariaQjo 
oarpohtical  safety,  and  theexiating  feel- 
ings of  respect  and  good-will  towa^Uie 
English  character  would  be  changed  into^ 
those  of  hatred  and  resistance  :  besidest  it 
has  always  been  a  necessary  policy  to  .pre- 
vent our  East-Indian  territories  from  be- 
coming colonies;  one  principal  reason  of 
which  has  been,  that  the  Hiodoes,  in.  tjbeir 
intercourse  with  the  lower  order  of  English- 
men, imbibe  all  the  evil  and  reap  none  of 
the  good  of  the  Enropean  character       ^^-  149 

MALCOLM. Lieutenant  Colonel Sijir  John.  « 

-*    *-  * 

Went  to  India  in  1783|  vnce  which  timeijie         £/.  (^^/^  .^,,. 
has  been  empIo)'ed  in  several  diplomatic         J-  MaUolm^ 
missions  and  civil  oifices,  in  Persia  and  in 
India;  and  hal  thus  been  enabled  to  obaerve 
Ae  ditotterl  a«fd  babiits  ^  the  )mtm .   -  17 
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lf/',«iM<>fry>r/ff.  The  Hindooi  are  peculiarly  totincloiis  of  their 

iT^'uT^if       P''»^*-»P**5»»  prncticen  and  I'aMhioiH       -        -  IS 
/.  Mt$Ui»l/ti.   Froiri  Ilia  r(!iitr)cCed  intercoiuiir  at  proKont  n1- 

lowf-f),  no  rnncluKion  rnu  bo  ilrawn  at  to 
wh.il  wniilil  bn  I  bet  ri*!iii1i  of  nn  unreM  rained 
fiiir  }  hill  1 1  is  iiiMVHHHry  to  impose  tbo 
airiclniil  ri'MtraiiilM  on  iluropeann :  nor  are 
•hi*!  ptfifiiil  loo  nnioli  mi  -         -         -     IS 

/.ir  J.  M.  hfld  ihci  appobitnirnt  of  rcMilont  at 
My»'*ifs  neatly  nmn  yrniM,  wben  iliKpiites 
Imfwrrii  ibn  KiiKbkb  anil  ibe  nntivos  were 
f^aiiriMlly  nifi'nrit  ici  biin.  At  thai  time 
Irfiiiii'-iit  i|niiiirlM  iiroNo  lieiwern  ibo  tow 
|f.uifi|ir>iiiii  ((bii^Hy  ynnn^  onuvm  in  tho 
l!(fiii|iiiiiy'i  mill  In  iho  Kini(*N  nervica  who 
wnro  iiNvi'lliiiK  In  tlio  (*ountry^  ami  the 
ruiivnii,  Hbii  li  iiliiiiiM  liivari.ibly  oi'i{;in:ited 
<in  ilin  p.iit  III  ibo  lurnicr.  tioni  ibrir  vio- 
li'iiin,  iiiii*Mi)iniiiu-n.  or  i^iiorancr  u(  the 
lililiiri-  liOi^UiiKi'  and  t'o^toiiin  *         -       ISi   ip 

I'l-nrih*  iinwiy  aiiivcil  in  Inilia,  unaoqu.rntcd 
Willi  iIm'  boiKiiiiKt*  anil  ni:uuuM!i  of  ibo 
liiiHvtiH,  dii  not  ircai  tlirin  Mi'll  :  thia^  .irises 
in  lliii  iivil  and  niiUt.try  NtMvico  troin  their 
yiiiiib  and  violi-nre,  wbirb  Hoon  teiininates; 
bill  pi'iiiuu  nioic  advanced  in  life  are  not  so 
i|uU-k  in  IfarniiiK  Ibo  language,  and  if  they 
baiv  iinniodiafo  biisinoss  to  transact  employ 
n  native  who  nnderstands  English.  Theso 
f  intcrnicdi.ite  agents,  who  are  the  worst  part 

of  ibo  comnumity,  cheat  both  European 
and  n:ittvc  ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
inilability  and  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
ioriiiur^  incense  him  against  tho  latter, 
which  leads  to  fretjuent  disputes.  £ut  dan- 
l^ur  it  not  likely  to  biippcn  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  naiivcs  from  persona  ^vho 
lwi\e  been  long  resident  in  the  country, 
.'■nd  acrjuaintcd  with  their  macners  and 
prej  Hticcs     -         -         -        -         -       19,  20 

'Mil'  Company's  territories  extend  from  Cal- 
rutta  to  the  Northern  extremity  of  Delhi, 
upwards  of  one  thousand  milc3,  and  from 
(Juit:xk  to  Chittagong,  from  five  to  six 
hundred  miles,  throughout  which  tract  is 
only  ouc  civil  court,  at  Calcutta,  in  which 
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an  Englishman  can  be  tried.  In  like  man-  Hmueof 
ner  throughout  tho  Coromandel  coast  there 
is  only  one  tribunal,  at  Madras,  to  which 
Englishmen  are  amenable :  ao  that,  in  case 
of  n  free  trader,  or  hia  agent,  committing 
any  act  of  violence  against  a  native  Be« 
vernl  hundred  miles  distant  firom  Cal- 
cutta, the  native  could  not  obrain  adequate 
justice  without  great  delay  and  tnconve* 
nienc«  -        -        -        -        -20,  2L 

Englishmen  have  always  been  confined  as 
much  a«  possible  to  within  ten  miles  of 
(he  presidencies  ;  except  in  Bengal,  where 
more  distance  has  been  allowed  on  account 
of  the  indigo  plantations  ;  and  the  present 
restrictions  are  sufficient  to  keep  them 
within  the  reqnisite  boundaries,  though 
(hoy  would  not  by  any  means,  were  the 
intercourse  ei>larged       -        -        -        -     21 

llie  wealthy  natives  purcha<;e  European  ma- 
nufactures^ from  which  the  poorer  ones  are 
debarred  by  want  of  means ;  but  these 
purchasers,  however,  are  fwW,  and  con- 
lined  to  the  higher  ranks,  European  ar- 
ticles being  only  bought  as  curiosities  or 
luxuries         -         -         -         •         -       21,  23 

If  a  free  trade  were  opened,  it  is  not  l«k«ty 
that  the  demand  for  European  niarrf;cT3"« 
would  be  increased,  there  being  alreac 3  a 
abundance  in  the  count r)',  of  various  csi- 
lilies  and  prices  j  so  that  tho  present  scpplr 
is  fully  sufficient    -         -         -         .         -     23 

The  conqueiit  of  India  was  easier  than  (be 
task  of  preserving  it,  and  as  fureign  danger 
is  removed  the  danger  from  revolt  is  m- 
creased,  which  is  most  likely  to  be  caused 
by  offence  offered  to  the  usages  and  feligton 
of  the  natives        -        -        .        .      ^2,  23 

The  number  of  Europeans  resident  in -India, 
particularly  Bengal,  has  greatly  increasedi 
especially  at  the  presidencies,  the  tran« 
quillity  of  which  has  not  been  aiiected 
thereby        -        .        .       •.        ..        •    23 

If  woollen  goods  weiv  DMnnfaoi»red  ior  the 
toarkefs  in  the  north  df  lodia»  the  aaie 
iTDukl  «tepettd^eui&rely  «ipon  their  frioe^  «t 
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the  imtivai  have  minuf^cturesihat answer: 

the  same  purpose  as  our  lighter  woollens ; 
atxl  the  difticuhf  of  increasing  the  demand 
for  British  manufactures  is  still  greater  in 
Persia  than  in  India,  from  the  poverty  of 
the  loweF  classes,  and  from  the  higher 
classes  being  supplied  with  woollens  and 
other  goods  from  the  Company's  factories 
at  Bushire,  and  also  from  Astracan,  by  tb  v 
Caspian  sea-        -        *        •».       •      23,  24 

The  piesent  trade  between  British  India  and 
other  Asiatic  coon  fries  is  conducted,  with- 
out restriction,  by  European  agents  in  India 
and  Indian  subjects  of  the  British  govern- 
ment ',  but  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  to  the 
north  of  Bombay,  chiefly  by  native  subjects, 
from  whose  activity  and  enterprize  it  is  not 
likely  thnt  the  trade  could  be  extended.  A 
part  of  tbe  trade  is  also  carried  on  by  the 
Arabs  of  Muscat         -         •         -         -         24 

Any  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity  among 
tite  natives  would  be  attended  with  tbe  mo&t 
dangerous  political  consequencea  to  the  Bri* 
tish  government  in  India;  and  only  Mission-^ 
aries  sent  by  nations  having  no  established 
political  power  in  India  are  likely  to  sue* 
ceed.  The  security  of  British  India  depends 
on  a  continuance  of  the  present  system  of 
division  and  subdivision  of  the  communi- 
ties under  its  government )  but  the  Hin- 
doos  being  so  strongly  attached  to  their  reli* 
gion,  any  idea  of  an  attempt  to  subvert  'u 
would  destroy  the  British  government,  and 
all  who 'profess  the  faith  it  waisdeaigned 
to  propagate        -        -        -        •        •      25 

Upon  Sir  J.  M*s  first  mission  to  Persia  \m  1800 
he  was  instructed  by  the  Company's  govern* 
ment  to  use  every  means  to  extend  the  tale 
of  £uropean  articles,  particniarly  brMd* 
cloths  and  long- ells,  and  they  were  fo  anx* 
iousto  promote  it  that  large  quantities  were 
disposed  of  by  their  agent  at  Bu&hire  -  at  a 
very  heavy  lose        -        --    ^  *        -"^      •    25 

The  present  sopplf  being  auflkteot  and  ibe 
warebooaea  oMrstoiflfed,  «Mlnhntodifll#lo* - 
crease  of  sale  can  result  from  an  ilteratioa 
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of  aystero  \  buV  Aonbl  t(M4$M»9nd  for  Rvb* 
rofreao  minufactures >  iocreasex  .  which  it.  -. 
would  require  some  time  to  eflr^tj;.-tb^, 
establisbmeflt  in  India  of  Eurppeaov  aUi^T, 
zans  and  mechanics  would  lead  to  a  dimht 
nation  of  exporta  frGtn.benceu  for  the  cpentH? 
factories  already  established  at  Madf^>  pro:^. 
duce  a  variety  of  articles,  whichj.fitxiL.the-.^ 
cheapness  of  the  labour  of  tbe.nativea.w|«Ei 
work  under  the  saperinCendanoe  of  EuniFri 
peans,  are  sold  more  reasonable  than.  il: 
imported      -        -        •        -        * .  ,  ^IB^  2J 

The  desire  in  the  natives  of  India  to  olxtaiiii 
Buropeao  mano^ictures  iajrery  limited, -and 
the  labouring  classes  cannot  purchase  wod^ 
leAs,  on  account  of  their  high  prkea  i  norx 
would  they' perhaps  if  they  could  get  them 
cheaper,  the  light  stoflfs  they  fabricate,  aud^ 
which  thousands  conledt  themselves  wilh} 
who  might  purchase  woollens,  being  sofll*  -''^ 
dent  to  keep  oat  the  rain  i^  wet  seasema^ 
The  Mabrattas  ttse  our  woollens  chiotly  isa^ 
saddle  and  fioor  cloths    *        ...       27V  28 

The  condition  of  the  merchants,  landboMera/ 
and  ryota,  is  progressively  improving,  Adtil! 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  they  enjoy  ii^er 
the  Bsitish  government  \  but  the  bulk  of^W 
population,  the  labour tbg  i^asa,  ddatf-Hiot 
appear  to  undergo  raueh  chaAjge       -    •    ^    2t 

European  artiisaM,  settled  in  India,  emptt^ 
half-casts  and  natives  in  their  trader  wb<^ 
being  indnsirioos,  and  ready  at  learning; 
are  likely  to  snpply  all  artieles  that  cai| 
be  manufactured  in  that  climate,  equal  W 
the  demand  -        •        •        .        •       ^  29 

Horses  and  cleth,and  other  articlei  tianally  iir^' 
terdianged  wiihr  the '  natives,   are  ^Id  i/i 
the  great  failr  at  Hurdwar,  which  it  U^ 
quented  by  persona  from  Nadowii  irind  (to' 
northern  monntainous  dl^ricts^  fibtttiCb}nsi»''  ' 
and  from  Thibet  and  Napaufi  th^  cliniatti ' 
of  which  coanffies  is  eicteedingly  cold  ia  i\A ' 
winter,  so  that  Btttiah  wooUekib,  MtowfefiA 
there  oard  sold  ehcfajp;  'wMA  ptoUibiy  dkk* 
mftod'ii>Ual^'--ff-t)ib'tiediM'^^  Uttm^ 
boy  Ibea    .       •       •        «       *      29,  SO 
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The  East-India  Company  have  the  means  of 
introducing  our  manufjctures  throughout 
the  country,  anti  have  at  all  limes  been 
pnxious  to  send  out  aiticleS;  as  far  as  they 
could  gel  a  sale  for  them.  European  mer- 
chants r?;;<.ient  in  India  have  equal  means 
ot*  knou'ing  wlnt  nrlirles  will  sell,  and  have 
extended  the  commerce  there  very  much  - 

The  Persians  are  fond  of  receiving  hardware  as 
presenls,  but  not  of  buying  such  articles  - 
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MALET,  sir  Ciiaiilks  Wajiue,  Bart. 

Went  to  India  in  1770  ^''^  a  writer,  and  was 
twenly-eight  years  in  the  Company's  Bom- 
bay service  :  has  visited  Biissora,  Sural  and 
Cambay,  at  which  latter  place  he  was  resi- 
dctit  with  the  Nabob  ,  was  afterwards  Per- 
lian   interpreter  to  the  settlement  of  Sural, 
and  then  Persian  interpreter  and  secretary 
to  the  government  at  Bombay  ;  was  sent  on 
a  temporary  mission  to  the  Malabar  court ; 
then  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of 
Poonah,  where  he  continued  from  1786  till 
1797,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
council  of  Bombay,  of  which  presidency  he 
held    the    government   for  nine    months : 
these  various  situations  gave  him    ample 
opportunities,  which  he  made  the  best  use 
of,    for  observing  the   natives.      He    also 
understands  the  Hindoostanee  and  Persian 
languages     -----    j  77-1 60 

An  increased  intercourse  wilh  the  interior,  of 
Englishmen  of  quiet  habits  and  acquainted 
with  the  manners,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos, 
might  not  be  productive  of  inconvenience  ; 
but  much  difficulty  would  arise  to  persons 
not  acquainted  with  their  national  and  per- 
soDal  character  in  avoiding  difHcullies  likely 
to  happen  ;  for  there  are  some  natives  who 
would  submit  to  indignities,  while  others 
wouldtakefirewherenoindignity  was  meant. 
Even  touching  them  might  give  offence,  or 
passing  by  their  victuals  while  dressing,  so 
that  the  shade  fell  upon  it.  The  Bramins 
assume  the  greatest  purity^  yet  tbeir  resent- 
ment would  not  be  so  quick  as  that  of  the 


military  class  ;  and  the  dangers  of  an  India 
criminate  intercourse   may    be  conceived, 
from  the  fact  of  gentlemen,  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  residing  among  the  natives 
in  our  own  settlements,  having  found  a  very 
different  reception  f;om  them  on  vis: ting 
the  native  governments  -        -         -    leo,  181 
Natives  resident  at  the  presidencies  are  inOu- 
enccd  by  our  courts  of  law  j  but  under  ihcir 
own  governments,  irritability  cnce  provoked 
might  lead  to  dangerous  consequences   181,  182 
Englishmen  at  first  treat  ihe  natives  wilL  mt  rrs 
contempt  than  when  belter  acquainted  uirh 
their  manners        -         -        -        -        -  18Z 
The  strength  of  the   British  government  in 
India,  where  so  many  prejudices  are  to  be 
encountered,  depends  on  its  moderation  and 
justice,  which  can  only   be  directed  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  natives  :  and  an  influx  of 
Englishmen   into  the   interior,    where  no 
courts  of  judicature  exist,  might  creale  dis- 
contents 3  for  there  are  always  evil  minded 
people  ready  to  throw  our  character  into 
disrepute,  and  the  bringing  improper  per* 
sons  in  contact  with  the  natives  might  en- 
gender   discontent  and   shake  their  alle- 
giance, which  the  native  princes  would  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of        •         -  1 83,  1 83 
Were  a  free  trade  limited  to  the  presidencies 
only,  and  permission  to  enter  the  interior 
allowed  only  by  licences  from  the  Compa- 
ny,   considerable  odium  would  attach    to 
them  ;  and  government  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  resist  applications  from  traders  failing 
in  their  speculations  at  the  presidencies,  and 
applying  for  licences  to  go  into  the  interior.  183 
Government  at  present  have  authority  to  pre- 
vent  persons  from  going  up  the  country 
without  licences,  and  can  make  use  of  the 
military  to  enforce  it      .        -        -    163^184 
At  Bombay  the  Parsees,  who  are  wealthy,  iu 
some  degree  give  into  our  customs ;  but  the 
Hindoos,  rich  and  poor,  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  taste  for  European  articles,  with 
which  the  market  is  amplj  supplied,  except 
fire-arms     .        .        •        -        «   184^  185 
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lonwbf  Lordsi.  The  neceBsfty  of  continaing  the  present  powers 

Sir  C,  Jfi         ^^  government,  to  remove  persons  misbe- 

\Ialetf   Bart,      having  themselves,  would  be  increased  by 

the  influx  of  a  greater  number  of  people  -  185 
Government  would  discretionally  make  allow- 
ances for  different  people,  in  granting  or 
withholding  licences  for  the  interior  -  J  85 

Many  persons  at  present  get  into  the  interior, 
notwithstanding  the  means  taken  to  prevent 
it,  a  greater  influx  therefore  would  proba- 
bly take  place  by  throwing  open  the  trade ; 
and  as  the  immense  extent  of  coast,  toge- 
ther with  the  islands,  would  thus  be  opened, 
it  would  in  the  flrst  instance  be  impossible 
to  check  irregularities,  which  would  lead  to 
hostilities  were  we  to  take  up  the  part  of 
those  persons,  as  natives  could  have  no  re- 
dress without  appealing  to  the  ruling  power 
of  the  coast  where  the  offence  took  place, 
and  in  our  own  territories  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  presidency  -  -  -  186,  186 
An  allowed  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  India 
with  licences  would  increase  the  difficulty  of 
preventing  traders  from  eluding  the  restric- 
tions -•---..  186 
The  Company  have  always  sent  out  more  wool- 
lens than  there  was  occasion  for  or  were  pro- 
fitable, in  order  to  encourage  British  manu- 
factures, but  there  is  no  probability  of 
increasing  the  consumption  of  our  manu- 
factures, from  the  fixed  habits,  &c.  of  the 
Hindoos         -         -         -  -    186,  187 

>^  The  establishments  of  the  Company  give  them 

greater  advantages  than  private  traders  can 
possess,  in  introducing  British  manufactures 
into  India  ;  and  depriving  the  Company  of 
their  commercial  advantages,  might  injure  . 
the  natives,  by  tending  to  undermine  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  -  187 
If  ships  were  allowed  to  trade  in  the  Indian 
seas,  it  would  be  impossible  to  controul 
their  going  where  the  owners  pleased  16/,  183 

MERCER,  Grjeme,  Esq. 
nir.  Mercer.  Has  been  twenty-five  ycirs  in  the  medical  de- 

partment  on  the  Bengal  establitbrnent/ aiid 


frequently  employed  in  the  revenue  and  po-       Hoosc^f  Lor<Lt. 
litical  departments  3  is  also  acquainted  with         Mr^Merctr 
the  Persian  and  Hindoostanee  languages  99,  100 

The  natives  are  exceedingly  attached  to  their 
own  manners  and  prejudices,  and  any  en- 
larged intercourse  with  them,  from  throw- 
ing open  the  trade,  would  lead  to  oppression, 
which  no  measures  could  entirely  prevent, 
though  regulations  might  be  framed  to  les- 
sen the  evil,  but  would  create  great  dissatis- 
faction against  the  British  government      -  100 

The  fixedness  of  their  manners  and  the  paucity 
of  their  wants  would  produce  no  suddea 
demand  for  European  commodities,  in  the 
consumption  of  which  there  has  been  nov  * 
alteration ;  nor  do  the  higher  ranks  of 
people,  even  the  Nizam  himself,  evince 
any  taste  for  them  ....  lot 

Fairs  have  been  instituted  by  government  ia 
the  Rohilcund  country,  and  near  Hurdwar, 
in  order  to  promote  the  sale,  at  the  lowest 
rate  possible,  of  British  goods,  which  totally 
failed,  although  every  measure  Lord  Wel- 
lesJey  could  pursue  to  efiTect  this  object  was 
attempted.  The  breaking  out  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  war  prevented  a  further  prosecution  of 
the  object     -        -        -         -         -    101,  103 

The  present  system  of  trade  is  fully  adequate 
to  the  demand ;  nor  is  there  any  probability 
of  an  increase         .         -         .         .         .  ]02 

Persons  frequenting  the  fair  at  Hurdwar 
come  from  the  cold  countries,  from  the  Na- 
paul  hills  and  Serinagur,  where  the  lower 
classes  are  clad  in  coarse  woollens  of  their 
own  manufacture,  the  higher  ranks  in 
shawls  ......  102 

Large  quantities  of  very  coarse  broad  cloths 
are  sent  out  to  Calcutta,  which  were  for- 
merly employed  in  clothing  the  troops  of 
native  princes;  bnt  their  forces  being  re- 
duced less  is  now  used  for  that  purpose     •  102 

The  annual  fair  at  Hurdwar  continues  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  and  when  Mr.  M. 
attended  it,  none  but  woollen  goods  were 
sent  for  sale  -,  the  great  fair  is  held  once  in 
twelve  .y«ars^        •        «        -        -        •  iQg 
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House  of  Lords.  Mr.  M.  has  seen  no  European  articles  exposed 

iJ^jkerccr        ^^^  ^^^  *"  *^*^  interior  of  the  country,  except 

a  few  triiles  where  Europeans  reside  in 
Scindiah's  cnmp  .  «  •  -  •  i04 
The  native  princes  do  not  entertain  regular 
forces  like  those  disciplined  by  Flolkar  and 
Sciudlahj  their  troops  being  clothed  gene- 
rally with  callicoes^  and  only  the  regulars 
wear  woollens.  Some  Mahrattas  of  high 
rank  wear  a  piece  of  scarlet  broad  cloth  over 
their  shoulders      •         -         «         •         •  J04 

MORUIS,  RoBKiiT,  Ebq. 

Air.  Morris.  Has  tradt^  extensively  to  all  parts  of  India, 

six  voyages  as  a  surgeon  and  tive  as  a  purser, 
in  the  Company's  servicCj  and  has  since 
acted  as  agtnt       .....  \25 

Vbile  a  purser  his  whole  time  was  employed 
in  trading,  and  when  a  surgeon  he  bad 
considerable  opportunity.  His  assortments 
were  made  up  almost  excliisiyely  for  Euro- 
pean consumption,  and  a  very  small  part 
only  for  the  natives,  the  demand  for  these 
being  on  an  average  only  one  tenth,  which 
is  the  proportion  mostly  taken  out  by  other 
tracers  -----.  126 

Soring  his  trading,  there  was  no  growing 
demand  among  the  natives  for  European 
goods,  from  the  circumstance  of  tl>eir  ha- 
ving little  use  for  them  -         .        •         .  126 

ArticleB  exported  for  native  use  are  chiefly 
consumed  by  those  connected  with  Euro- 
peans, and  di^pofied  of  to  shop-keepers 
(both  native  and  European)  at  the  dilferent 
presidencies,  for  retail  sale,  and  the  markets 
could  have  been  abundantly  supplied  had 
the  demand  been  greater         -        •        -  127 

The  small  part  of  Mr.  M's.  investnnent  in- 
tended for  native  use  coiiiibted  of  cutlery 
and  hardware,  which  was  as  much  as  could 
be  disposed  of        -         -         •        .        -  127 

The  export  of  woollens  has  chiefly  been  con- 
fined to  li.e  Company,  excepting  of  late 
years,  wLen  Mr.  M.  has  exported  considera- 
ble quantities.  Private-trade  is  allowed  to 
^e  captains   and    oificers  of   Connptny*! 
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ships,  who  have  done  every  thing  to  their        HmHtoftailh 
power  to  increase  the  consumption  -    127*  128    nuT^^tL 

Under  present  circumstances  there  is  no  pro- 
bability of  an  extended  expuit  of  articles^ 
unless  there  were  a  greater  number  of  Eu- 
ropeans to  consume  them  ;  nor  would  the 
increased  consumption  originate  with  the 
natives,  who  purchase  only  a  few  articles  of 
fine  glass -ware,  fur  ornamenting  their 
houses  ......  r2S 

Mr.  M.  founds  his  opinion  of  the  hopelessness 
of  extending  the  trade,  on  his  own  experi- 
ence as  well  as  that  of  others,  yet  would 
willingly  embark  a  larger  capital  in  it  were 
there  any  prospect  of  succe«is ;  t>ut  the  pre- 
sent demand  for  European  goods  does  not 
equal  the  quantity  carried  out  by  comman- 
ders and  officers  of  the  ships,  nor  would  an 
increased  facility  of  export  augment  it ;  if, 
therefore,  a  private  trader  were  to  send  his 
own  cargo  of  European  articles  to  Indi.i, 
even  SDCh  as  are  occasionally  consumed  by 
the  natives,  it  would  not  be  likely  to  And  a 
market,  but  would  prove  a  great  loss ;  nof 
would  any  saving,  that  might  be  effected  by 
insuring  such  private  vessels,  or  by  leaving 
the  speculation  in  the  management  of  th« 
private  trader,  compensate  for  the  loss  upon 
the  sale 138,  ITQ 

In  tlu*  event  of  en  open  trade,  neither  indivi- 
dual houses,  nor  several  jointly,  could  send 
out  many  ships  to  India  profitably,  the 
quantity  required  being  too  small ;  and  the 
rates  of  insurance  on  private  ships  would  be 
higher  than  on  Company's,  because  they 
could  not  be  so  well  manned  or  armed  in 
time  of  war,  nor  of  the  same  strength  and 
capacity;  supposing,  therefore,  a  great  nom* 
bcr  of  private  ships  to  clear  out,  with  car- 
goes designed  for  the  natives,  it  would  not 
be  profitable,  and  consequently,  the  great 
expectations  entertained  by  British  manu- 
facturers of  an  increased  market  would  be 
disappointed  .        «        .        •        •  230 

During  the  fcur  voyages  Mr.  M.  waiftinerj 
he  had  a  priflcipal  share  of  the  c.iptata*s 
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Heiite  of  Lords,     tooiiflges  bot  a  vtry  small  proportion  of 

toonagt,  as  •  surgeon    •        .        •        «  130 
A  private  ship  can  be  freighted  a  few  pounds 
per  ton  cheaper  than  the  Company's  during 
war 130 
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Munro, 


MUNRO,  Lieutenunt-Coloncl  Thomas. 

Zf.  Col  Has  been  about  30  years  in  the  Company's 
service  j  has  resided  on  the  coasts  of  Mala- 
bar end  Coromandel,  and  in  Mysore^  and 
'  been  employed  in  settling  the  districts  ceded 
by  the  Nisara  -,  has  been  constantly  among 
the  natives^  often  without  seeing  an  Euro- 
pean for  10  or  12  months,  and  has  therefore 
had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  their 
charactersand  habits  •        •        »  6g,  JO 

In  many  parU  of  the  interior  they  bave  very 
little  interconrse  with  Europeans,  unless 
where  there  are  European  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, and  are  e^Ltrcmely  and  unohange- 
ably  attached  to  their  own  customs,  in  all 
parts  of  the  countpy,  escept  a  few  who  are 
immediarte  dependants  on,  or  domestics  of, 
the  Europeans  on  tbe  coast       -        «        -  70 

When  Col.  M.  went  to  settle  the  oeded 
distriots,  they  were  in  a  «tate  of  anarchy, 
but,  he  left  them,  seven  years  after,  redu- 
ced to  good  order ;  land  the  government 
should  pay  4he  greatest  attention  to  selecting 
men  to  go  into  districts  that  have  been  so  si- 
tuated, for  in  the  eyent  of  an  open  trade,  llie 
general  intercourse  of  Europeans  in  such  un- 
settled districts  would  be  productive  of  {very 
bad  consequences.  Persons  recently  arrived 
irom  Europe  would  be  likely  |o  wound  tb/sir 
religious  and  civil  feelings;  /and  even  tthe 
^mnting  them  redress  would  npt  remove  the 
causes  of  discontent,  for  jalthough  .spqb  rie- 
dress  might  bejadsiiyobtwa^d^  yet  the  repe- 
tition of  the. like  acts  would  fixci^  discon- 
tent eigainst  tlie  govpcn^^nf,  end  dfgr^ide 
that  re<)pect  entertained  for  the  J^rop^an 
character,  which  is  one  of  the  main.fu^p- 

ports  of  omr/gfwecmiieifitintthe&st  .** -71,  7^ 
Tlvire  is. on  the  Mabbar  coast  a  tmctiQatj^b- 
jcctto  the  CQ«BpBi^>jaiad-  «ki9.iiK»fflp  f«tty  , 
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States  in  the  interior  that  have  no  treaties       MmiworLesdt. 
with  them  (bat  which  are  subject  for  the 
most  part  to  the  larger  states,  which  are  in 
amity  with  the  Company).    If  Europeans 
wished  to  penetrate  the  interior  for  hostile 
purposes,  ihSy  could  not  succeed  where  the 
Company  had  authority,  without  a  passport, 
as  they  would  be  sure  to  be  apprehended  as 
deserters  by  the  vigilant  natives,  to  whom 
government  holds  out  liberal  rewards  j  -bot 
were  they  to  land  where  the  Company  bad 
no  controul,  no  means  could  prevent  them 
from  penetrating     -        •        -        -        -  73 
Were  free  trade  allowed,  there  could  only  be 
a  material  increased  demand  for  European 
commodities,   from  the  small  increase  of 
j>opulation among  the  Europe9ns  .     »    ..-73 
There  are  no  signs  of  it  among  fthe  xtttifvies, 
among  whom    the   inftuence  of  ^alalid$^ 
ifi^ed  fnanners,    oheapaess    of  pnovisions, 
and  paucity  of  wants,  all  concur  to  prevent 
It.  .  Even  in  the  coUer  sparU  of  the  coontiy, 
wbera  the  natives  sdl  wear  coarse  wooUani 
.of  their  own  oaanulaQture,  our  JBritish  .^oifas 
could  not  come  in  oompetition,  wilbmi^a 
«oDsideoaMe  reduction  in  pdoe.    A  pi4^  of 

the  coarsest  kind  of  vtheir  own  wooUefld^  of 
about^focit  long  by  4or  .6JxQad, Ja^^^ 
about  2f,  !  .pf  the  finer,  a  piece  of  (HbotttilO 

feet  ,\mg  by  ^  01  6  wide  costs  f;?om  j20 

to  25s. ^  7^,  7S 

Nativfs  qf  rank  purotoe  ,but  ;few  £ur^»pi9aa 
gQcds,  ^nd  those  only  out  of  compliment  to 

the  Europeans,  the  demand  for  whiqh  does 

not  increase.  Peraons  making  suchpurcbaioB 

are  not  respected  by  their  coontrymeD  f  apr 

are  the  articles  .fateemed.    Tippoo  Soltaoa 

bad  a  variety  of  acttdes  sent  him  9s^m 

France  and  other plaoes,  iwbii^  were  £pt)nd 

thrown  9si4e.as  lumber  or  Itth  unpafiiMd       7$ 
The  mackots  ipr  European  ,gpods  arei^y  a4e» 

quate  to  the  demand,  nor  is^lherefuiy^b- 

structjoo, pll.ovjer  India.    Tbe  mapu^^tiiipesr 

of  lbe.Mivie#  ^re  M\y.^^  to  tbek  wa^ts  i 
ian4<t}H^;9lHffHnfvr4if»e9|b  tp  ppr  iiD^niifac- 
Aom^JAiitot  fa«ii:ift^Piiur£i|BS:t)HW) :  be- 
•    ft  *  ■  >    ♦     "   '■-'  ■' 
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■•  tiilea,  ihcy  are  quick  in  learning  anj  new 
an  (hey  tliink  liki.iy  to  be  useful  -         "0 

The  preseiil  local  nuilioriiics  arts  compclcnt  to 
prevent  iiiilic<:ni«d  ]Mir(}[ii-3ni  from  rcaidinf; 
within  ihe  lerrilorics  i)(  the  Compjny,  and 
ro  enforce  rcgiiljtions  established  in  thit 
coniitiy  or  by  ihi;in«clves ;  nv.d  the  Hindoo 
poiiiie  ii  cqiiallj-  vigilant  in  ivrrv  p:in  of  In- 
dia, io  the  :ippR'hei]Sicjn  of  oiIl-ndL-rii  or  iin- 
I^CL'nneit  pcr^oiis  who  c.in  nticr  c'.u.lc  ihrm. 
Tiiii  vill.ige  police  hn^  rfmniiieJ  cijuiilly 
Ln.iiierL'dMinif  li;ni.-,  bntin  pa; t  uf  the  Com- 
pany's tuiriiiirie'^,  a  hiuH  unt'  has  been 
added,  uhicli  in  Colonel  M.'i  opinion  is  iu- 
jiirioui  to  it     -        -        -        -        -        -  77 

The  condition  of  the  lowi-r  classes  of  natives 
uniler  the  Compuny'j  dominion  lus  bocn 
snii^liiT.iied,  Ihuir  piitsons  Icing  protected, 
(ht'iT  asii'nsmcnis  fiKvd,  and  themselves  do- 
t'eiidcd  ag:iin4t  cxaciion,  while  the  retcrae 
exitts  unJei  the  n^ilivc  govurnineiit-:         77,  7S 

The  price  of  labour  ii  much  the  ^nmc  under 
both  governments,  being  httle  more  than 
>[)e<)ujte  to  ihe  bare  subiiittencc  of  ti)u  cnliiu 
liiniily.  For  lervants  in  husbandry  it  if 
abotit  S  or  6t,  a  nwnth.  The  average  ex- 
penditure of  each  individitat  in  the  higher 
clanei  is  abnut  40>.  a  year  ;  of  cultivators 
inJ  matiolaclureri  abont  'ijt.  and  of  the 
lower  class  about  \Si.  including  food,  cloth- 
ing, furniture,  and  every  thing  else  ;  nor  is 
any  change  to  be  expected  in  the  present  stale 
sf  society,  it  being  ibunded  on  unalterable 
civil  and  religious  iiislitutioni    -         •        -  7s 

^Itere  i«  no  probability  of  emending  our  cotn- 
mercial  inlercourie  with  the  naiives,  the 
(iemand  foroutbinad-ctoihsbeiug  prevented 
by  the  lubtliiute*  fur  them  which  the  na- 
tives employ  lor  warm  ciothii^g  -         •  7Q 

Tbernm:rerreo(  the  interior  lus  always  been 
conctuetcd  l>v  comnierci.il  rC'idtnii,  ulio 
Biuke  advance  men  It  to  the  naiives,  and  re- 
ceive cli'il.s  in  return  at  slated  times  -        •  /Q 

There  are  native  merchants  wfai  have  c.tpi tali 
of  their  owe,  and  make  advances  to  the 
yooiet  weaver*  in  Ihe  Mine  numicr  u  Iha 


Company'i  agents  t  though  lome  msmiAc- 
ture  without  >ucli  advances,  and  biing  their 
good*  to  aale  as  in  Ku^^llf,  the  nunibrrof 
whom  is  greater  in  pejreabie  limes  ihin 
during  wars,  v^h1L'h  though  niore  gei  cral 
under  ihu  Coinp.iny's  goicriimeni,  have 
bi-enof  bhortL-rduiiiM'-n     -  -  -  70.  OO 

llio  coainuTii;il  re-iJfim  are  the  only  ci\il 
teiv:iiri4  uhi>  aie  ullowtd  to  trade  on  llieir 
own  account  ;  and  in  ihe  event  of  a  free 
trade,  would  ocily  have  that  iidvaniage  over 
other  Hierchani'i  which  a  priv.ite  mi-rch.mt 
woul  1  hjve,  who  hjs  been  accustomed  to 
deal  with  a  pai'icular  s<:t  of  weavers,  who 
have  mure  cuulidence  iu  him  than  in  stran- 
gers       ,..----60 

The  weavers  are  not  now  under  any  conlroul 
of  the  commercial  reiiJenIs,  though  they 
wcreptior  lol7ft2;  nor  has  the  government 
taken  any  steps  to  interfere  with  the  free 
price  of  commodiliei  in  India     -         -  BO,  8t 

Were  uniimiied  inteicour^e  allowed  with  the 
c;»si*  of  Ii'.d'ta,  there  would  be  no  poisibi- 
Illy  of  restraining  the  disorder*  of  the 
lower  orders  of  traders  and  seamen,  except 
at  places  where  European  authority  is  esta- 
blished }  and  Ihe  native*  would  obtain  no 
redress  in  criminal  case*  but  at  the  principal 
»etilemcnt9,  though  they  might  in  civil    -    81 

Although  no  part  of  the  coast  is  1000  mile* 
distant  from  some  one  presidency,  yet  part 
of  ihc  Bengal  territory  is  probably  1000  mile* 
from  Calcutta,  and  the  nntivec  cannot  bear 
the  expcnce  of  seeking  redress  at  ao  great  a 
distance.  I'be  Company,  indeed,  now  hive 
a  police  establiahmeot  at  every  port,  nor  ia 
there  any  spot  wtihout  it*  police-        -  81,63 

Vesicl*  going  irregularly  to  the  coast  would  bo 
ditappoinled  in  the  expected  comitMrcial  ad- 
vantages, because  do  goods  are  collected  at 
(uch  places ;  and  traders  thus  disappointed 
might,  perhaps,  commit  affray*  with  die 
native*  ,.---.    82 

The  lole. advantage  that  can  malt  from  "•—"- 
lag  the  trade,  will  be  the  intradnctio 
■apital  iDio  Ibe  principal  eitibliihiwl 
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HcoKoof  t6r^u     the  introduction  of  British  goods  into  India 

can  only  be  through  the  natives,  who  are 
keen  and  intelligent,  more  economical  than 
the  £DglisI)>  and  trade  in  whatever  there 
18  a  demand  for  -  -  -  -  82,  83 
High  as  the  Company's  character  is  through- 
out India,  they  have  no  other  advantage  over 
private  merchants  in  their  dealings  with  the 
natives,  than  the  permanency  and  certainty 
of  their  demands  may  occasion         -         -     83 

NICHOLAS,  Robert,  Esq. 

Mr.  Nicholas.  Js  a  commissioner  of  excise;  has  recently  direct- 
ed his  attention  to  the  effect  that  would  proba- 
bly be  produced  on  the  revenue  by  establish- 
ing an  open  trade  between  the  ports  of  this 
country  and  India  ;  and  is  acquainted  with 
the  different  reports  made  by  excise  officers 
on  that  subject       .         -         -         -  243,  248 

Considerable  quantities  of  Indian  and  Chinese 
goods  have  been  smuggled  in  the  Downs 
in  the  last  five  years  5  but  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  tea,  and  that  chiefly  before  the 
ship's  entrance  into  the  Thames       -         -  244 

The  restriction  of  the  Company's  ships  to  the 
port  of  London  has  conduced  to  prevent  the 
illicit  importation  of  tea  into  this  country  } 
and  in  the  event  of  opening  the  import  trade 
from  India  to  the  outpons>  with  a  reserva- 
tion of  the  China  trade  to  the  Company, 
and  supposing  that  ships  from  the  outports 
can  procure  somewhere  in  the  eastern  seas 
an  illicit  cargo  of  tea,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
smuggling  would  increase      -        -      244,  245 

Teas,  obtained  clandestinely  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  would  be  more  likely  to  be  smuggled  ) 
because  the  necessary  restrictions  would  not 
be  so  easily  applied  in  a  variety  of  small 
creeks  and  islands,  as  at  any  one  great  place 
of  depot.  The  danger  of  smuggling  at  the 
outports  would  therefore,  on  the  whole,  be 
increased       ------  245 

The  Manifest  Act  having  been  highly  opera- 
tive in  preventing  smuggling,  some  altera- 
tions therein  would  very  much  guard  the  re« 
venue  from  fraud  •        •        •        •        •  245 
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Innumerable  instances  have  occurred  of  im- 
proper marks  having  been  detected  on'pAcfk- 
ages,  the  outsides  of  which  are  often  made 
to  correspond  with  the  manifest,  while  fh^ 
contents  are  incorrect,  and  a  manifest' cotild 
not  serve  any  effectual  purpose,  unless  eii* 
thenticated  by  the  Custom- House  or  British 
consul  at  the  port  or  place  where  the  lading 
is  made  up,  therefore^  unless  some  pecspo^ 
constituted  as  a  consul,  was  at  the  port 
where  an  illicit  shipping  of  tea  might  be 
obtained,  the  manifest  act  could  not  be  iiiade 
applicable     -         -         -         -     .    -     .•  .•  •  24^ 

Vessels  taking  up  cargoes  in  the  Eastern  a^as, 
where  there  is  neither  custom-housd  nor 
consul,  would  greatly  obstruct  cocnmefce^ 
if  on  their  way  homeward  they  aboold 
unload  at  any  intermediate  port  to  havi&  their 
cargoes  examined  •        -        -        i»     •  .  %\Q 

The  admission  of  smaller  ships  than  the  Com- 
pany's to  the  India  trade  would  greatlj  ia* 
crease  the  facility  of  smugglings  and  veisels 
destined  for  that  trade  should  be  limited  at 
least  to  4  or  500  tons      -        -        •     :  .  246 

There  are  several  ports  where  the  wareiMiutiDg 
system  is  established,  besides  Bristol,  liver- 
pool,  Plymouth,  Pbrtsmouth,  Dover^  £nd 
Hull,  which  are  mentioned  io  thoTepoi^  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise  as  mostdigi- 
ble  to  participate  in  the  Indian  trade  )ii  but 
none  of  the  outports,  in  their  present  atate^ 
furnish  any  security  against  smuggling  ,  •    24(^ 

Officers  of  excise  have,  at  different  times>.been 
sent  to  different  ports,  particularly  on  jesta« 
blishing  the  warehousing  system,  whose 
opinions  were,  that  docks  surrounded  .with 
walls  20  feet  high  might  be  estabHshed  at 
those  outports;  but  Mr.  NT.  cannot;  say 
whether  the  plan  could  be  carried  linta 
effect  without  conhtderable  expenoe    '346,  247 

Considerable  smuggling  fakes  place from^vitflfbls 
approaching  London,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  notwithstanding 
precautions  adopted  against  it,  but  aot  ao 
much  on  tbe  eastern,  or  westero  coasia  fjiind 
the  nearer  the  cscise  officers  .are  tfk  the 
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ffo'jss  of  Lords,      ^rd  who  direct  them^  the  more  vigilant 

Jl^3idbtef .      ^^y  ^^  ^^  prercnt  smuggling  -        -        -2^7 

A  vessel  proceediog  from  tltc  English  Chan- 
nel to  the  port  of  Hull  would  have  raorc 
opportunities  of  smuggling,  than  ships  pro- 
ceediog from  the  Channel  up  the  Thames 
to  Blackwall ;  and  the  report  of  the  Col- 
lector of  Excise  considers  Hull  by  no  means 
secure  from  smuggling.  The  Bristol  Chan- 
nel it  also  states  as  peculiarly  favourable 
to  clandestine  trade^  from  the  length  of  river 
before  the  shipreaches  the  legal  quay,  247,  248 
To  prevent  smuggling  by  the  Company's 
officers,  an  officer  of  excise  has  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  paid  in  money^ 
instead  of  being  allowed  privileged  tonnage  249 
The  revenue  officer  who  signs  the  manifest 
does  not  see  the  goods  loaded  on  the  ves- 
8el>  but  depends  on  the  captain*s  declara- 
tion      248 

Supposing  a  vessel  to  take  in  a  cargo  in  the 
Eastern  islands,   and  provision  to  be  made 
in  the  manifest  act  for  her  to  go  to  Java  or 
Prince  of  Wales*  Island,  or  any  other  port, 
and  there  declare  the  contents  of  her  cargo 
and  obtain  a  manifest,  such  manifest  would 
be  as  effectual,  accorJing  to  the  present 
-'practice,  as  in  the  West  Indies        -        »  248 
The  confiscation  of  the  ship  of  350  tons  and 
her  cargo  on  having  teas  found  on  board, 
would  not  make  it  worth    a    merchant's 
wliile  to  enter    on   a    smuggling    adven- 
ture    ------  2  IS,  2^9 

The  greatest  quantity  of  smuggling  is  carried 
on  between  Dover  and  the  port  of  London, 
consisting  of  East  India  goods,  teas,  wine, 
coffee,  rum,  and  arrack,  which  are  excisa- 
ble articles  imported  from  India  -  -  24Q 
Th?  opening  of  a  free  trade  to  the  Outports 
wo\ild  give  a  greater  facility  to  smuggling 
than  at  present  exisis  -  -  -  .  2-I9 
India  ships  of  350  ton%  controuled  by  a 
manifcrst  and  other  regulations,  would  not 
be  so  injurious  in  smuggling  teas  as  Ame- 
ricans of  a  smaller  burthen  approaching  our 
coasts  •        ^        .        •        •        .  2-I9 
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No  official  information  has  been  received  that 
any  considerable  quantity  of  tea  has  been 
smuggled  in  from  the  United  States  of 
America  ;  nor  have  the  Commissioners  of 
Excise  any  official  means  of  knowing  whe- 
ther any  considerable  quantity  goes  thence 
to  Canada    ------  249 

PUEXDERG.\ST,  Guy  Lenox,  Esq. 

Is  in  the  Company's  Bombay  civil  establish- 
ment, whither  he  went  in  1793,  and  resided 
chiefly  in  the  Guzerat  country :   the  rest 
of  the  time  at  Bombay,    whence  he  has 
returned  about  two  years.    From  his  know- 
ledge of  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  the 
natives,  which  are  very  dissimilar  to  those 
of  Europeans,    he  thinks  an   unrestrained 
intercourse  would  be   productive    of   the 
greatest  disorders,  as  it  would  interfere  with 
their  prejudices,    interrupt  their  religious 
ceremonies,    and   other wiie  offend  them, 
from  the  difficulty  of  Europeans  accommo- 
dating themselves  to  their  peculiarities     69,  90 

In  the  event  of  allowing  free  access,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  prevent  newly  arrived  Eu- 
ropeans from  interfering  with  their  pre- 
judices, complaints  of  which  have  been 
preferred  against  young  men  in  the  Com- 
pany's service  3  and  an  extension  of  inter- 
course wonld  greatly  increase  those  abuses, 
for  the  local  authorities  would  have  no 
power  to  controul  them  or  to  protect  the 
natives,  British  subjects  being  only  triable 
for  offences  in  the  Recorder's  Court  at 
Bombay,  and  the  jtiries  (both  grand  and 
petty)  are  composed  of  Europeans   -         -    91 

The  government  is  empowered  to  recall  of- 
fending Europeans  from  the  interior,  though 
no  instance  occurred  within  ^.'r.  P's.  recol- 
lection ;  but  a  great  infliix  of  Europeans, 
by  requiring  freqnenily  the  interference  of 
government,  would  render  it  odious  in  the 
e}'es  of  the  British  inhabitants         -         -     91 

The  European  population  at  Bombay  is  very 
considerable  in  proportion  lo  the  island,  of 
whom  many  are  not  in  the  Company's  ser- 
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vice^  and  in  their  eyet,  any  freqaent  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  power  by  the  government, 
over  British  subjects,  would  be  offensive } 
for  these  Europeans  have  a  considerable 
national  feeling  of  sympathy  towards  each 
other,  and  intermix  little  with  the  natives     Q2 

In  Bombay,  the  Parsees,  who  are  in  partner- 
ship or  otherwise  connected  with  Europf^n 
agency  houses,  are  the  only  natives  who  use 
^  few  European  goods  5  those  to  the  north- 
ward scarcely  any        -'        -         -        -       93 

The  demand  for  European  goods  among  the 
natives  does  not  increase,  on  account  of  their 
having  no  need  of  them^  from  the  cheap- 
ness and  abundance  with  which  their  wants 
are  supplied,  arising  from  .their  peculiarly 
favourable  climate  and  fixed  habits^  even 
among  those  who  have  the  means    -        -    92 

The  distinction  of  ranks  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  of  the  natives  is  very  great ;  some 
only  of  high  rank  have  a  few  articles  of 
European  furniture,  which  are  introduced 
on  visits  of  ceremony  from  distinguished 
Europeans    ------    93 

The  difference  between  the  native  population 
of  Bombay  and  that  of  the  continent  is 
very  great,  the  former  being  a  mixed  race, 
and  the  increased  use  of  European  mana- 
factures  among  them  would  not  increase  the 
use  among  the  others     -         -         -        -     94 

British  woollens  are  very  little  used  by  the 
natives,  who  have  a  cheaper  article  of  their 
own  making,  and  are  not  exposed  to  sale  in 
the  interior  ------     94 

The  European  goods  hitherto  imported  at 
Bombay  have  been  fully  adequate  to  the 
demand,  no  increase  of  which  would  arise 
from  increased  intercourse  with  the  inte- 
rior         94,95 

Europeans  employ  native  servants,  who  do 
not,  however,  evince  any  taste  for  the  com- 
modities used  by  their  masters  5  nor  is  there 
any  prospect  of  extending  the  use  of  British 
commodities  to  the  north  or  eastward  of  the 
Guzerat  country,  the  Bombay  government 
having  done  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
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their  conaamplion  among  tht  natives ;  and       Hooteoftofdi. 

was  there  a  demand,  the  present  aystem  is         ^^"^^^^^ 

fully  adeqnate 93   Prend^gasi. 

The  Bombay  governnsent  have  paid  the  atmott 

deference  to  the  manners  and  institutions  of 

the  people,  the  distinctions  of  rank  anooog 

whom  by  no  means  correspond  with  those 

in  this  country      -        •         .         •        •    ^ 
No  European  goods  are  consnmed  among  the 

natives  of  the  Guzerat  •        •        •        •    Qd 


ROE,  William,  Esq. 

One  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms ;  and,  in  common  with  the  other 
commissioners,  has  deliberated  on  what  in- 
formation they  could  obtain,  relative  to  the 
probable  effects  of  extending  to  the  Outports 
the  import  trade  from  India,  and  reported 
thereon  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  22§,  22g 

From  the  returns  and  accounts  snbmitted  lo 
the  Commifisiooers  of  Customs,  it  does  not 
appear  that  smuggling  of  India  goods  and 
teas^has  increased  for  the  last  five  years;  bot 
seizures  have  been  made  during  that  period 
both  at  London  and  in  the  Oatports         ''22g 

In  the  event  of  opening  the  trade  to  the  Oat- 
ports, the  danger  of  smuggling  woald  be 
increased,  particularly  whenever  peace  shall 
be  restored,  by  the  ships  arriving  singly 
and  at  uncertain  times,  by  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  vessels  employed  by  the 
Admiralty,  and  by  there  being  no  convoys, 
and  the  ships  bound  to  the  Outports  being 
delayed  for  the  purpose  of  smuggling       -  229 

The  Board  of  Customs  have  recently  taken 
various  and  special  means  for  preventing 
smuggling,  and  constantly  resort  to  such 
measures  as  they  find  suited  to  that  end    -  230 

In*  order  to  prevent  smuggling,  the  tonnage 
of  ships  trading  to  India  and  the  Eastern 
Islands  should  be  restricted  to  4  or  500  tons  230 

It  would  be  dilHcuIt  to  adopt  any  mode  of 
ascertaining  and  collecting  the  duty  equally 
beneficial  with  the  present,  which  appears 
the  best  for  securing  to  the  re\'enue  the 
highest  dttty  upon  the  article  •        .        •  230 
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Vazc 
L^F^.  Tl-.e  present  mode  of  conducting  llie  sales 

ippcars  best  adapted  for  preventing  combi- 

ri/.tior.s  among  the  buyers,  and  encouraging 

p-jrcbasers  from  the  continentj  and  also  af- 

i'.^rdi  great  security,   by  the  account  of  the 

prices  being  kept  both  by  the  Company  and 

the  cf!lccrs  of  customs  and  exciiie  at  those 

sales:    but    the    same    correctness   might 

be  attained  by  any  other  mode  of  account, 

or  by  the  same  8y3tera«  if  adopted  -  230,  231 

It  would  be  very  diflkult  to  find  any  means  of 
a  rated  duty  to  answer  the  equal  end  of  an 
ad  valorem  duty,  touching  certain  articles; 
And  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  reve- 
nue and  to  trade  to  form  an  average  rate 
upon  such  goods,  by  taking  the  average 
value  of  their  sale  prices  at  different  pe- 
liods,  arising  from  the  great  variety  in  the 
sirticici  and  diversity  of  price,  which  would 
lower  the  duty,  to  the  injury  of  the  reve- 
nue, on  the  higher  articles,  and  load  the 
lower  ones  with  a  duty  they  could  not  sus- 
tain, and  of  course  reduce  their  import    -  231 

No  further  measures  can  immediately  bo 
ndoptiMl  for  preventing  the  smuggling  of  tea  231 

Si)|)|)osing  the  Mmount  of  the  trade  from  India 
and  the  number  of  bhips  to  t>e  the  same, 
i\\f.  dnnfjer  of  smuRgling  would  be  greater, 
if  divided  t)i:twf  (Ml  tht*  port  of  London  and 
iIm-.  OiitportH,  than  if  it  were  confined  to 
lh«?  formiT  ;  and  in  the  event  of  extending 
th'i  import  tnidc  to  the  Outports,  the  dan- 
prr  wotdd  probably  incrcnso  in  proportion 
in  ttir  incf  (MMf*  nf  the  trade  of  the  Outports, 
siiid  Ihn  numlK*r  of  ships  employed  :  and, 
UH  f.ir  fti  inci  f.isipcl  hmnjTJ*ling  took  place, 
would  (end  to  Hiippliint  iiiitish  manufac- 
«tii*»s,  by  iho  illidt  introduction  of  pro- 
liiliiff'd  nrtiih'H       -----  232 

"i'lirff  II  no  lufiir  MTurily  JiR'^insl  smuggling 
Hi  porm  hnviuf;  \M't  docks,  not  surrounded 
Willi  wdU,  tliuii  in  ports  without  wet 
flof  k<( )  aod  wiii'thcr  ports  ko  circumstanced 
nlloid  Imi  firrurily  against  smuggling,  Mr. 
It.  irfrri  to  the  report  vi'  the  Board  of 
Cuitomii       -        •        *        -        -        -  232 
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In  order  to  prevent  illegal  practices  on  the 
arrival  of  East-India  fleets,  the  Commis- 
sioners have  established  a  rigorous  system 
of  watch  and  guard,  from  their  iirht  ap* 
pearance  in  the  Downs  until  their  final  ar- 
rival and  delivery  in  the  East-India  Docks ; 
but  if  the  import  trade  were  open  to  the 
Outports,  and  carried  on  by  single  ships,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  apply  any  similar  and 
effectual  system,  unless  the  Board  were 
apprised  of  the  time  and  arrival  of  such  a 
ship  at  a  particular  port,  when  they  might 
vest  in  the  port-ofHcers  a  discretion  to  exer- 
cise such  measures  as  might  be  thought  fit  233 

If  the  import  trade  from  India  were  opened 
to  the  Outports,  the  danger  to  the  revenue, 
from  fraudulent  re-landing  of  East-India 
articles  entered  and  shipped  forexpoitaiion, 
would  depend  in  a  certain  degree  upon  the 
ports  to  which  the  system  was  applied,  but 
would  be  rather  greater  if  extended  to  the 
Outports  than  as  it  now  stands;  which 
dangers  in  some  points  are  increased  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  Europe 
has  lately  been       ....  233,  234 

The  tonnage  of  the  exportation  vessels  has 
been  reduced  on  certain  occasions,  under 
special  directions  :  and  the  danger  in  small 
vessels  is  apprehended  to  be  greater  than  in 
those  of  the  legal  and  prescribed  tonnage    234 

It  has,  in  various  instances,  been  impracticable 
to  obtain  ceitilicntes  of  landing  goods  upon 
the  continent,  in  order  to  clear  the  bonds, 
under  the  regulations  prescribed  by  law, 
which  have  in  consequence  been  dispensed 
with  }  and  from  the  reduced  tonnage  it  has 
been  thought  necessary  to  allow,  some  in- 
creased danger  may  be  apprehended  to  the 
revenue  from  opening  the  Easit-India  trade 
to  the  Outports ;  but  the  retorning  certi- 
ficates might  be  obtained  as  well  at  the 
Outports  as  at  the  port  of  Londoa  .  •        -  234 

If  the  import  trade  from  India  were  opened  to 
any  of  the  Outports,  danger  would  ariaelo   . 
the  revenue,  in  proportion  to  the  fiaciiily.Qr  . 
delay  in  the  outward  navigation  frooft  that.-. 
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Htnne  of  lords.     V^f    >o^   ^  P<^>^  affording   facility  of 

smuggling  to  Ireland  the  danger  would  be 
increased     -.»«..  234 

Smuggling  of  East-India  goods  takes  place  at 
the  ship's  arrival  in  the  channel,  the  transit 
along  the  coast,  and  navigation  up  rivers, 
until  moored  at  the  port  of  ultimate  de-« 
livery  --....•  235 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  proper  officers 
would  be  stationed  at  Liverpool  and  otiier 
ports  to  prevent  smuggling     -        -        -  235 

Pending  war,  ships  would  for  their  own  safety 
endeavonr  to  avail  themselves  of  convoy; 
and  the  regulations  now  io  force  respecting 
convoys  might  in  some  degree  be  applied  to 
the  ports  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  but  not 
with  equal  energy  and  effectj  unless  an 
additional  number  of  officers  were  appoint* 
ed  at  those  ports   •        .        -        •        •  235 

In  the  supposition  of  an  intention  to  smuggle 
on  the  part  of  homeward-bound  ships  from 
India,  after  free  trade  is  admitted  and  peace 
restored,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  facilities  would  be  more  nomerous  if 
they  were  all  bound  to  the  port  of  London, 
than  to  Outports  provided  with  the  seen* 
rilies  stated  in  the  resolutions  proposed  by 
Parliament  -•.«••  235 

There  has  been  considerable  smuggling  by  the 
inferior  officers,  and  some  with  the  superior 
officers  of  the  Company's  ships,  as  may  be 
known  by  the  seizures  made  and  prosecu- 
tions carried  on ;  but  it  is  less  than  it  was. 
The  articles  so  smuggled  have  consisted 
of  bandanas,  silks  from  China  and  Bengal, 
callicoes,  a  little  tea,  and  muslins      235,  236 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  relative  fiicilities  for  smuggling 
at  London  and  the  Outports,  as  the  whole 
of  the  Indian  trade  is  confined  to  the  for- 
mer, and  of  course  the  river  Thames  must 
be  the  theatre  for  it;  and  the  smuggler 
will  always  avail  himself  of  the  facility  for 
carrying  it  oo  at  far  as  be  can         •        -  236 

The  smugglers  have  connexions  along  the 
coast,  whence  the  articles  are  brought  to 


Fige 
London  j  hut  their  general  systematic  plans       Hoeseof  Lords, 

have  been  of  late  much  broken       -        -  237     MrTfioe. 

The  smuggling  supposed  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  Company's  officers  takes  place  between 
the  Downs  and  London,  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Custom-House  officers  put  on 
board 237 

Mr.  R.  brieves  there  has  been  imuggiing  of 
tea  at  Liverpool        -        -        •        -       237 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  of  late,  do* 
ring  warfare,  ships  returning  from  India 
under  convoy  of  Americans,  have  had 
greater  difficulty  of  smuggling  than  ships 
returning  from  India  without     -        «        23S 

Cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar,  are  liable  to  a  rated 
duty,  and.  piece  goods  and  tea  are  the  OKMt 
material  articles  on  which  an  ad  vabrem 
duty  is  collected        ....        23S 

Smuggling  is  understood  to  be  carried  on  by 
boats,  luggers,  and  small  vessels  going  from 
shore  to  shore  to  meet  ships,  and  principal- 
ly at  present,  as  far  as  spirits  are  concerned^ 
by  bringing  over  and  sinking  them    -        238 

The  confiscation  of  a  ship  of  350  tons  with 
her  cargo,  if  foond  to  have  teas  on  board, 
would  operate  as  a  great  check  to  imog- 
gling ;  though  instances  occur,  of  merchant 
ships  being  rendered  liable  to  seizure  for 
smuggling  transactions        •        •        *      238 

There  is  always  a  difficulty  in  collecting  an  ad 
valorem  duty  by  the  declaration  of  the  par- 
ty ;  and  the  officer  is  frequently  compelled 
to  take  the  articles,  because  he  apprehends 
them  to  be  under  valued,  to  the  injury  of 
the  Crown;  though  if  an  officer  were  com- 
petent to  know  the  value  of  piece  good^ 
and  if  the  10  per  cent,  upon  that  valoa 
would  cover  the  Crown,  he  would  hava  the 
same  docility  in  taking  the  goods  under  the 
declaration  of  the  party        •        •        ^    239 

The  precautions  taken  by  the  Commisslonaca 
of  Customs  on  the  arrival  of  an  India  fleet, 
would  not  be  equally  applicable  (i>  tingle 
ships.  ..Therff  is  a  considerable  danger  to 
therevenoe  in  m>landiiig  East  India  gondii, 
on  their  re-export  from  the  port  of  London  239 
£ 
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,Iru<i<:cr  Urr:f.  The  smuggling  on  board  the  Company's  ships 

has  been  carried  on  principally  by  inferior 
officers ;  some  limes  by  mates^  and  also 
(though  rarely)  by  captains  -        -       239 


T-Aze 


Mr.  Hue, 


SMITH,  William  Bruce,  Esq. 

Mr,  Smith,  Wai  forty  years  in  India  as  a  free  mer- 
chant, from  whence  he  has  returned  about 
eighteen  months.  He  resided  principally 
on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Bengal 
province,  frequency  visited  Calcutta,  and 
had  ample  opportunity  of  learning  the  cha- 
racter, manners,  &c.  of  the  natives.  Was 
at  first  employed  in  the  timber  trade,  in 
parchasing  and  sending  Saul  wood  to  Cal- 
cutta for  sale         -         -         -         -         -    1 75 

Few  of  the  natives  use  European  goods,  for 
which  they  have  no  taste,  as  Mr.  S.  expe- 
rienced by  the  non-sale  of  a  cargo  consign- 
ed to  him  in  1/93,  consisting  of  Wedge- 
wood  wares,  glass,  &c.  and  given  in  charge 
to  native  shopkeepers  to  be  sold  or  returned, 
which  the  greatest  part  of  them  were.  The 
experiment  failed  from  the  want  of  native 
demand  for  European  goods,  which  seems 
permanent  in  its  nature  ;  for  the  natives 
make  their  own  hardware  so  much  cheaper, 
that  there  can  be  little  demand  for  European, 
which  Mr.  S.  has  scarcely  ever  seen  expo- 
sed for  sale  in  the  shops        -         -         '      IJG 

During  Mr.  S/s  residence  in  In  Jia,  he  did  not 
perceive  any  change  in  the  manners  of  the 
natives         -         -        -        -        -         -1/(5 

Europeans  of  the  lower  class  are  principally 
employed  by  iiid-go  planters,  and  if  not 
restricted  by  them,  are  disposed  to  domi- 
neer over  the  natives  -         -         -         170 

Europeans  resident  in  the  country  must  have 
a  licence  from  the  government,  and  the 
punishment  of  their  misbehaviour  would  be, 
that  of  ordering  them  to  the  presidency.       177 

I'cw  only,  of  the  natives  of  rank,  expend  any 
of  tlieir  superfluous  wealth  in  the  purcha- 
sing European  commodities        -        •   -     177 


Siannton 


STAUNTON,  Sir  Geo.  Thomap,  Bartr  House  of 

Has  been  a  supercargo  in  the  Company's  scr-  SirlS 

vice  fifteen  ycr.rs,  accompanied  Lord  Mn- 
cartney*s  embassy  to  Pokin,  unJtrsianils  the 
language,  and  has  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  commerce  of  the  Chinese,  who  arc 
extremely  jealous  and  suspicious  of  slran- 
g^rs        -         -         -         -         -  if)(),  2C0 

The  principle  of  responsibirty,  exacted  from 
all  perfions  under  the  Chinese  government, 
and  which  extends  to  every  possible  situa- 
tion both  public  and  private,  renders  tL^-'m 
extremely  averse  to  a  trade  carried  on  with- 
out an  efficient  controul        ....     2OO 

The  trade  at  Canton  is  limited  to  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  one  to  a  particular  dis- 
trict, called  the  Hong  merchants,  who  are 
only  allowed  to  reside  at  the  port  u  hile  tlie 
ships  are  there;  and  are  responsible  for  all 
foreigners  frequenting  the  same     -       200,  201 

Ships  were  formerly  disarmed  on  their  arrival 
in  port,  and  their  crews  proliibited  from 
holding  any  intercourse  with  the  natives; 
but  these  severe  laws  have  been  modified  ' 
and  a  greater  intercourse  is  tolerated.  Ad- 
vances have  been  lately  made  at  Canton  io 
a  direct  and  confidential  in:crcourte  with  the 
Company         -        -         -'        _         «         201 

The  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  the  Chinese, 
with  respect  to  the  character  of  strangers,  is 
diminished ;  but  as  far  as  concerns  their 
power,  it  is  iucrea«.ed,  and  renders  our 
commerce  very  piecariops  -         -         .        2OI 

The  ships  of  Russia  arc  cxcledifd,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  enjoying  the  privilege  of 
trading  thither  by  land,  from  all  tiic  ports  of 
China  j  and  the  English  nation  is  t:xcl:ided 
from  the  port  of  Chiisan,  where  it  was  for- 
merly admitted,  without  adequr.te prcvoca- 

t«o» 201,  203 

The  Chinese  do  not  profess  to  consider  their 

trade  with  us  as  beneficial  io  themselves  202 
The  regulations  under  which  the  Chinese  trade 

has  been  carried  on,  and  the  superior  opi* 
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Staunlon,  Bt, 


Hoase  of  Lofd«.      nion  of  the  C.inese  concerning  foreigners, 

on  becoming  better  acquainted  with  them^ 
have  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  tra- 
ders, to  which*  the  dbndudl  of  the  Compa- 
ny's servants,  the  system  under  which  ihey 
have  acted,  and  their  unimpeachable  good 
faith,  have  materially  contributed ;  and  the 
beneticial  effects  of  the  Company's  high 
character  have  extended  not  only  to  th^ir 
own  officers  and  licensed  British  traders,  ' 
but  also  to  other  foreigners,  especially  Ame- 
ricans, having  induced  Ihe  Chinese  consi- 
derably to  relax  the  restrictions  upon  the 
trade  generally         -  *      -         -         -  202 

The  character  of  the  Americans  does  not  stand 
equally   high   with  that  of  the  Company, 
whose  power  and  influence  hare  contributed  ' 
to  the  respect  paid  to  them         -  202,  203 

The  Chinese  trade  is  capable  of  gradual  im- 
provement under   the  present  system,  the 
destroying  of  which  might  lead  to  disputes, 
and  additional  regulations  on  trade,  which 
would  consequently  become  less  advanta- 
geous,  might  possibly  be  suspended,  and 
perhaps  cease  altogether,  or  at  least  decline   203 
Without  the  Company's  authority  to  protect" 
them,  British  subjects  would  be  liable  to 
oppression,  and   miich  greater   embarrass- 
ments  in  carrying  on  their  trade,  than  at 
present  ;  and  were  a  King's  Consul  estab- 
lished at  Canton,  his  powers  would  proba- 
bly be  insufficient  to  protect  British  subjects 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  now  by  the 
Company         -         .         -^         -  203,  209 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  preser- 
vation and  improvement  of  the  China  trade, 
that  the  Company's  present  powers  and  pri- 
vileges should  be  continued,  and  there  are 
many  causes,  commercial  and  political,  that 
render  the  opening  of  the  trade  inexpedient  204 
The  Company  have  generally  obtained  the  re- 
fusal of  the  principal  articles  of  Chinese 
produce  ;  but  the  Americans  and  other  fo- 
reigners have,  in  some  degree,  entered  into  a 
competition  with  them  in  the  inferior  -  204 
The  uniform  price  of  tea  is  one  of  the  conse* 
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Sir  G,  7. 

Staunton,  Bt. 


quences  of  the  present  system,   and  the        Hoote  of  Lords 
circumstance  of   the    Company    bidding 
singly  in   the  market,    keeps    the    prices 

lower  than  they  would  if  a  general  trade 

were  allowed,  which  would  probably  caase 

a  rise :  yet  the  stability  and  credit  of  the 

Company,  and  their  mode  of  carrying  oa 

trade,  must  give  them  great  advantages  over 

others         .-.---     204 
The  advantages  derived  to  this  country  from 

the  sale  of  British  manufactures  and  produc- 
tions in  China,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing 

to  the  present  system,  the  amount  of  which, 

chiefly    woollens    and    metals,    is    aboot 

^1,000,000  annually;  and  the  difficulties 

of  producing  such  a  system  under  a  free  trade 

would  be,  that  the  prejudices  of  the  Chi- 
nese against  new  articles  render  it  necessary 

frequently  to  sell,  in  the  first  instance,  at  a 

loss,  and  to  continue  to  do  so  until  those 

prejudices  are  removed,  as  has  been  the  case 

with  the  Company,  who  have  exported  Bri- 

tish  manufactures,  in  the  manner  so  stated; 

yet  of  some  articles  originally  sold  at  a  Toss, 

the  sale  is  now  so  established,  as  to  bring  a 

profit,  and  the  Company  contract  with  the" 

Chinese  Hong  merchants  for  the  disposal  of 

British  manufactures,  in  return  for  the  teas 

purchased  from  them         -         -        -        205 
The  chief  articles  exported  by  the  Americans 
and  other  foreigners,  are  the  root  called  Gin- 
seng and  various  kinds  of  furs,  as  well  as 
bullion  to  a  great  extent         -         -     205,  206 
The  great  attention  paid  by  the  Company  to 
the  quality  of  their  woollens  has  materially 
contributed  to  the   success  of  that  trade^ 
and  the  Company's  mark  on  goods  is  admit- 
ted in  all  parts  of  China  as  a  satisfactory 
proof  of  their  quantity  and  quality        -      20S 
The  quantity  of  tea  annually  imported  from' 
China  is  24  or  25,000,000  lbs.,  any  redac- 
tion in  which  q  lantity,  or  deterioration  in 
quality,  would  produce  considerable  incon- 
venience, would  lessen  the  Company's  profif|* 
and  reduce  the  pilblic  revenne       -        •   '206 
The  Company's  servants  at  Canton  employ 
£  2 
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Sir  is,  T. 

StQuntomi^t, 


Haum of  Lords,  great  pains  and  labour  in  adjusting  the  sup- 
ply of  teas  to  the  consumption,  the  nicest 
care  and  Examination  of  which  arc  requi- 
site to  prevent  adulteration  -  -  206 
Damaged  tea  in  the  Company's  possession  is 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  destroyed  in  pre* 
sence  of  some  of  his  Majest}'s  revenue  offi- 
cers, which  would  otherwise  find  a  sale  in 
London ;  and  when  the  Company  find  they 
have  imported  bad  teas,  the  same  have  been 
returned  to  tlie  merchant  in  China  from 
whom  they  were  purchased,  who  has  taken 
them  back  and  made  an  allowance  to  the 
Company,  but  would  not  do  so  to  private 

traders 207 

The  Company  encourage  the  growth  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  tea,  for  the  purpose  of  gene- 
ral trade,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
immediate  profit  arising  from  them  would 
lead  individual  traders  to  do,  but  which  it 
important  to  the  trade,  because  a  mixture 
6f  them  with  other  teas,  by  raising  the 
credit  of  the  article  in  England,  increases 
fhe  consumption  generally,  and  if  there 
were  any  considerable  participation  in  the 
trade,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Com- 
pany to  make  any  calculation  for  suiting 
their  tonnage  to  the  supply  of  this  article, 
or  the  supply  to  the  demand  -  -  207 
Were  free  trade  opened  to  China  it  would  be 
impossible  to  prevent,  by  direct  or  indirect 
channels,  inferior  or  damaged  teas  from 
being  introduced  into  the  British  market ; 
ind  were  private  ships  allowed  to  navigate 
directly  to  and  from  the  Eastern  islands, 
the}'  could  purchase  teas  probably  of  an  in- 
ferior cjoality  at  the  different  ports  of  those 
illaudi,  where  Chinese  vessels  and  colonists 
ire  to  be  met  with :  and  it  would  be  the 
iCngllsh  merchant's  interest  to  pi;r.din«ennd 
Import  those  teas,  notwithstanding  their  in- 
feriority, if  lir  could,  in  any  conkiderablo 
degree,  evade  the  Chinese  nnd  English  dn  * 
tlen.  The  high  duties  hold  out  the  strong- 
Mi  temptmlon  to  smuggling  •»  -  20S 
Sopposiug  ihti  ilemuml  for  te«  to  hb  x\m  aamc 


Pt^c 


in  the  ports  of  British  India  as  it  is  in  Great       Howe  ef  ho9^ 
Britain,  and  that  they  bore  the  ianse  prices,  siTS^ 

it  would  certainly  be  the  merchant's  interest  .     Si4amtua^tSim 
to  import  them     -        -        «        -    ,    -  906- 

STRACEY,  John-,  Esq. 

■''"'.. 
Resided  in  India  between  fourteen  fln4,fi.ftae2)k.^  **  Mr.  Siracejft 

years,  in  different  departqsents,  judici^^,  mlf,^ 

liUry,  and  political,  and  in  -various  pro-*) 

vinces  of  the  Bengal  presidency  j    sod.  is  ^ 

acquainted  with  the  languages  of  the  conn*-. 

try        -        •        ...        .86,  $7 

From  his  observance  of  the  national  character, 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  greatest  injuries 
would  result  from  the  unlimited  and  unres« 
trained  intercourse  of  British  subjects,  most 
of  whom  would  be  guilty  of  the  greatest 
excesses,  and  are  not  like  others  subject  to 
the  provincial,  but  only  amenable  to  the  su- 
preme court.  Indeed,  when  complaints  are 
justly  preferred  against  British  subjects,  th» 
provincial  magistrates  can  only  give  redress 
by  apprehending  the  offender,  and  sendiof^ 
both  him  and  the  plaintiff  tp  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Calcutta ;  but  such  a  state  of  cir- 
ctuBstances  would  create  great  disturbance 
among  the  natives  against  the  British  go- . 
vernment    -----        gy,  88 

No  Europeans  ought  to  l>e  allowed  in  the 
interior,  except  British  subjects,  nor  those 
without  licence      -        .        •        -        •    8S 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade,  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  an  increased  demand  for  British 
goods  in  Bengal,  the  mass  of  population 
being  unable  to  purchase  from  the  low 
prices  of  labour ;  and  should  an  iocrMsed 
demand  take  place,  the  present  syttMn 
would  probably  supply  it  to  its  fuU  extent^  88, 8^ 

Broad  cloths,  it  sold  very  cheap,  are  the  arti- 
cles most  likely  to  suceeed  among  Iho  na- 
tives ;  but  then  few  could  get  them  .     »      88 

Mr.  S.  had  no  opportunity  of  ohscffing  who* 
ther  the  market  for  European  goods  in  IndiiC 
has  ever  fallen  .below  the  demand^  norbas 
be  observed  any  increase  .in  tbe.niiasber  of 
Bciiisiiinbjeis^tm  tbn  inierior    ,  ;;«r    ;  •    89 


ti M  hatiMi  Sif DENfiD4M>  TifiOK AS>  Esq. 
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Wa»<Hli^meyit»A^  in  the  G^mpan/s  Madrw 

milftafry^s^hrieey  li^  be^ti  employed  tm  t^  ■■ 
'^  ^ral  diplomatit  missions,  and  h  icqaainted 
with   the  Persian  and  Hindoostanee  Ian- 
guages        -        ...        .    xil/ili^ 

Frooa^hls  kbot^IeAlir  of  the  natives  is  of  opt** ' 
pti»n,  tBut  unKdtilftf nM  intercoarseiiritb 
Ihfeoi  would  be  prodnctive  of  dangerous 
coni^Qences,  and  tliat  in  the  event  of  a- 
f^di'  trader  there  waold  not  be  nny  material 
'^in^rease  of  -demand  for  European  goods, 
the  Hindoos  having  neither  the  want  nor 
the  deaire  f6r  them.  While  he  Tended  at 
tbe'cbortof  the  Ntzaro>  the  average  de- 
rbahd  from  his  dommions  did  not  exeeed 
^£24^000,  which  they  procured  from  Bom* 
hiy;  and  were  the  demand  increased,  it 
could  be  abundantly  supplied  under  the  pre* 
sent  system      -        -        -        -        133,  124 

There  is  no  probability  of  extending  Ihe  sale 
of  British  woollens  in  India,  but  few  of 
tiie  natives  using  them.  The  lower  orders 
content  themselves  with  a  comley  of  their 
own  raana£actore,  and  the  higher  wear 
shawls  and  quilted  silks       -        *        •      124 

By  existing  treaties  with  the  Mshwa  and  the 
Nizam,  Europeans  are  precluded  any  inter- 
course with  their  dominions  without  th^  ' 
permission  of  the  Oomptfny    -        «  ■     «  125 

TEIGNMOUTH,   Right  Hon.  Jo^N^ 
Lord. 

^on.Zord  Was  thirty  years  in  the  Company^s  service. 


inmouih. 


and  resident  in  India  about  twen^foor 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  chiefly 
enfl^loyed  in  the  revenue  dqiartment^  ra- 
ther more  than  three  years  a  member  of 
the  Cooncil,   and  aboat  lour  and-  a  iidf 
governor  general  of  Bengali    bed  there- 
fore many  opportunities  of  knowing  Ihe 
character  of  the  natives     •      «    .    ^  r      ^"32 
The  natives  of  Bengal  are  so  vevy  tebocioas 
of  their  peculiar  habits,  cusibnw, '  «Rd  pi^« 
judicesi  thai 'any  violatiofii  wMdi  be'Jltoi^y 
felt  by  thcm^^dlfr  ittitstni&od  iiitfiiMaQ 


,'{ 


venire  ^ui^  ewte^f^wp/S^jnt^t^  ^.Sffy^f^^C.    Bhmi^rd 

m^ati.  and  perhaps  dapg^r^pi  qjps^encje^  ;      ^^5«jjroV/iy 
;  jU)  the  peace  and  happineM  of  tJ^ecoun|ry, 

would,  tend  to  lower  the  British  character',^ 

in  the  minds  pf  the  natives :  and  eonH-w' 

dering  the   numericfiil-  d^erence  b^tweeii 

the  natives  and  Ejuropeanii.fsin  thef,^j>po^-. 

ti(m  pf  2t000,0p0/tp  4,po(>.'(the  .ia.tt^-^j^^^^^ 

cxceodipg  30^,jylu^e.  i^t  pa^tv^si^  «§J^^ 

ject  to  the  British  goverofpenl  in  In^i?,  ^£ 

nearly  50,000,000)  might  ultimately,  f^\^ 

the. stability  of  the. 3nUsh  empire,  jptJndidkt 

whiph  however.  wpi;ildd€5p^d  on  the.,pgflj^ 
'  ber  of  Europeans  admitted.^  and  the  4^^a 

of  irritation  excited :  an4  fl^P^  .9)5^.tljj}^e^|^ 

might  be  corrected  by  jbe  iaterjppfij^  oi 

the  Jndian  governments  y  fer  ^p^^.j^^^^^ 

prevented  going  into  the  coonti7,.|i|^^c^^ 

fined  to  the  porxs, .  «ucl^  evils  wopld]^ 

comparatively  snwU    -       -      ,  •    j^,  -  3^83 
If  Eoglishogien  were  allowed,  by  l^w  tp^c^d^ 

any  where  in  India,  the  supreme  cour{  ^ 

Calcutta,  tQ  which  ^lo^e,  they,  are  cirimln^lj^ 

amenablcj^  .could  not,,  in  the  first  inst^n^jj^ 

prevent  or  punish  oppi^essioq.o;^  ^e]^a{jjvj^ 

t»ut.  might  be  prevented.  ''J.^i^^f'^HiSf 
adapted  fo  the  c^se^  t}iopgU  Ih^i9^t£|tff 
in  the  interior  caft  only  ^ff,  at)  p^c^fflf  Ifgf^ 
ably  to  the  jqpilatiops,|5?m3e4^;fM 

conduct  r  r      .   .  .m  ,.,  .     m        .    m 

la  the  event  of  afree  tr^eg,  .no  increa^^^ 
mand  is  likejy  to,  t^e  p^ac^e^rfincope^ 
commodities^  .frpm  the  modeft  ^  j^%HVt 
among  the  natives  aa4  their  l9abi^jf:.,jLo 
purchase,.  &or  i^rfber^  eoj  p^p^bjiy^^j^^^ 
the  mass  of  popuia^ije^  .f^pl4.  ^  V^!^^ 
in  wealth  as  to.pQcc^Aff9,t^f  9  If^.VnjT  jgfllh 
aiderable  degrefu  A.^fr^  ?^^f^K9f^^ 
ittiddlii^  class  <U)^  J^^ , . VrYffii|t|..  ff 
Sunipeans>:  |or  -W^I»pe>?9?igMfiJ)«^fl»r 
jbroadclotH  Ml  the;  p^JQ^jty  of^,t^xif}b 
-  would  prefer  .Ui^.Mw^^l^  9^*l|^  iW"nJ5^ai^  3S 

><  huts,  furnishedjvit^ii^]^  A^^fftWt&r» 
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Jit.  Hon.  Lord 
Teignmouth. 
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paDy'6  territories  there  were  many  $  and  in 
the  court  of  the  Nizam,  very  great  incon- 
venience arose  from  the  influence  of  the 
French  commanding  his  troops,  and  similar 
inconvenience  where  Europeans  were  em- 
ployed by  native  princes,  not  friendly  to  the 
Company's  government    -        -        -        -  41 

VANDERHEYDEN,  David,  Esq.,M.P. 

^r.         Was  25  years  in  the  Company's  service  on  the 

Zander  hey  den*      •,         i    •    i     .  i_i-  i.         .    • 

^  Bengal  civil  estabii»bment,  m  various  situ- 

ations, whence  he  returned  about  10  years 
since    --------  149 

Under  the  present  sptem,  oppressions  of  the 
natives  take  place  very  rarely,  but  in  the 
event  of  the  admittance  of  great  numbers 
of  Europeans  into  ihe  interior^  though 
under  bonds  and  other  restrictions,  consider- 
able abuses  would  take  place  from  their  mis- 
conduct towards  the  natives,  and  produce 
great  inconvenience,  from  ignorance  of  tlieir 
manners^  and  from  the  contumely  with 
which  the  lower  order  of  Europeans  are  dis- 
posed to  treat  the  natives.         -        •        -  150 

The  frequent  exercise  of  coercive  power  over 
Europeans  in  India  would  tend  to  depreciate 
their  character  there,  which  ought  by  every 
means  to  be  upheld  3  and  recalling  of  Euro- 
peans from  the  interior  would  be  considered 
an  invidious  exercise  of  power  -        -  150 

If  numbers  of  Europeans  were  admitted  to 
Calcutta,  but  confined  to  within  certain 
limits  of  that  port,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prevent  them  from  going  up  the  country^ 
which  might  even  be  necessary  for  their 
commercial  pursuits       ...  150,  151 

The  use  of  European  commodities  has  not  in- 
creased in  India,  and  such  increase,  suppo- 
sing it  to  take  place,  must  be  confined  to  the 
presidencies,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
for  from  the  manners,  customs,  religion, 
slender  means  and  disinclination  to  purchase 
among  the  mass  of  native  society,  there  \$ 
little  prospect  of  extending  tke  consump- 
tioQ     «        ««        •        ^        •        «        »  151 


Mr. 
Vandcrhcyden* 


P»ge 

At  Calcutta,  there  was  no  growing  conformity       V\owt  of  Lordis, 

to  European  habits  or  fashions  amongst  the 
natives,excepting  in  the  use  of  carriages,  look- 
ing-glasses or  glass-ware,  in  a  small  degree, 
amongst  the  highest  class  immediately  at 
the  presidency,  and  the  consumption  of  Eu« 
ropean  goods  in  the  interior  is  not  likely  to 
be  increased';  but  if  it  should,  the  present 
system  is  entirely  adequate     ...  1^2" 

The  Bengal  government  never  receive  the  ter- 
ritorial revenue  in  kind  -        •>        -        -  152 

Depriving  the  Company  of  the  commercial 
advantages  which  they  now  enjoy,  would 
materially  affect  their  whole  establishment 
and  the  British  interests  in  India      -         -  152: 


VIVIAN,  John,  Esq- 

Solicitor  to  the  Excise,  is  of  opinion,  that 
should  the  import  trade  from  India  be 
thrown  open,  with  a  reservation  of  the 
China-trade  to  the  Company,  and  tea  can  bo 
procured  in  the  eastern  seas,  the  danger  of 
illicit  importation  would  be  increased  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  ships  employed  | 
and  as  many  cannot  be  superintended  with 
the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  a  few,  the 
danger  of  smuggling  must  be  very  consider- 
ably increased        -        •        -        -        •  250 

No  securities,  hitherto  devised,  are  adequate 
to  prevent  smuggling  \  but  regulations 
might  be  framed  that  would  considerably 
check  it        -        -        -        -         -        -  250- 

The  only  security  against  clandestinely  running 
tea  from  ships  bound  to  the  outports,  will 
be  by  officers  watching  them,  and  by  station- 
ing officers  at  places  along  the  coast,  in  pro-  . 
portion  to  whose  extent  the  security  of  tbo 
revenue  would  depend  ;  for  where  few  wero  ^ 
stationed,  there  would  certainly  be  an  op- 
portunity of  smuggling,  and  the  stationing 
of  them  everywhere  will  require  a  very 
considerable  iiKrease  to  the  present  esta- 
blishment    •        •        •        .        «    •    ..  25li 

It  is  difficok  to  Btayt   in  vhat  part  of  this 
island  the  greatest  quantity  of  smuggling  i» 


Mr,  Fiviatu- 


i  tauu  of  t  OTJi, 
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carried  oo,  bat  ihe  imugglliig  ult  between 
Ihiiaodlrelintiiiihcgreatett  caltmiry        Ul 
The  opening  a  free  liaile  frum  India  to  the 
port  o£   London    would    greatly    incrcnte 
■HiuggliDg.  not  oa\y  immcdiateljr  near  liiu 
port   of   London,    but   parliculail)'  in   tlie 
cbopi  of  Ihc  channvl     -        -        -  2St,  2S2 
Suppoiing  3  free  trade  to  Ibe  port  of  Londuu 
and  alio  to  the  otitportt,  witli  an  equal  nuni* 
bcT  of  reiMlk  importing  to  each,  the  Jaagtr 
of  iiDUggling  would  be  li-asl  at  llie  former  on 
account  ofihe better Mtabliihmont  of  otiiceit 
there ;  }'et  a»  equal  esiablitbmcnt  at  the 
latter  would  put  ibem  on  ibe  lamc  footing 
of  Kciiritjr   ------  232 

Trade  carried  on  wiib  large  ihipniitaftirlotha 
lerenue  ihau  when  a  number  of  small  one* 
are  employed,  ai  Ibe  officers  can  more  easily 
attend  thecn  and  fewer  are  required  -  252 
Theie  would  be  equal  danger  to  the  revenue 
of  wiuggling  from  American  atfromBritUb 

vrueli,  and  ibe  imaller  the  veucU  ibe  more 

likely  they  are  to  eacape  -        -        •251 

A  maiiifeit  cannot  be  cODiidercd  at  an  ado- 

quale  lecuriiy,  for  hfaipt  coming  frun  porta 

wheietlitre  are  no  cuitoni  lioutei,  uulesa 

they  were  u>  touch  at  aome  particular  port 

on  ibe  way,  and  ihcre  make  a  declamiioo, 

which  mifjht  be  kcaicdnp  fordeliTciy  here  : 

but    manireili   generally    aro    lubjcct    to 

evaiion.     Tbu  Jiitancu  between  the  LandV 

Kiid  and   Dovlt  ii  bent  adjpied  fur  smug- 
gling, being  immediately  oppmite  to  the 

ct(a«t    of    l^rancci     and     GuL-ruey    and 

Jetiey Ifij,  294 


[DENCK. 


bge 


WlI^SON,  (7i,oire:iiTCR,  Ewi- 

■  b  a  commltsinner  of  cuctemi,  and  tigned  orm 
of  tbe  report*  (o  the  Treasuty  oti  ihe  pro-  . 
posed  nirjs\ire  of  nptning  die  impart  trade 
(fom  India  to  the  Ooiperit  -  .  .  j3g 
Notwiibitaitding  ilie  comnriiiiooen  fiave  used 
ewtry  eflbn  to  pnvenr  tmi^lii^  and 
the  fbdtm  tratTe  bring  confined  to  the  port 
of  LooiIm^  it  h^i  been  carried  ob  to  tba 


amount  of  ^10,000  a  year,  prioeipallr  It 
llial  P'^rl;  it.iu^h  the  opinion  of  practical 
otrictif)  is,  llui  iho  opening  of  the  trade  to 
Ihe  Oiilpoiis  would  greatly  incieaac  the 
danger,  pariii-iiiarly  on  a  peace,  when  vci- 
seli  wouU  arrive  separately,  without  con- 
voy,   and    tlii'ra   would  be  fewer    KiDg'a 
vri.izcrt  to  exJTiinc  llicm        .         -         -  240 
Some  ofiiceri  are  cf  npinion  that  ships  of  400 
lona  arc   cjsii-i   guarded  at   tea,  but  that 
imal'cr  vessels  are  sjt'-r  in  port        -  240,  34t 
There  would  be  ureal  difficulty  in  collecting 
ad   v.ilurem   Juiiti  at  tlie  Outporta,    and 
equally  f.ejt  ui   elvinging  them  to  rated( 
and  iIk'  [Hiblit  upi>n  maitner  of  sale  of  the 
CoD.p'iy,  wiiiil.  Kcurei  more  purcbatera 
aii'!   iiiiluces   forciruL-rs  to  come  over^  ia 
aiteiiJcil   vilh   good  consequences   to  the 
revi'niie,  but  would  be  also  witb  difficulty 
arranged  there       ....        -  341 
It  would  be  difficult  to  change  an  ad  valorem 
into  a  rated  duty,  either  in  London  or  at 
Ihe  Outports ;  and  forming  an  average  rata 
froiD  aale  pricci  at  different  pcrioda  wonld 
be  attended  with  inconvenience  to  the  re- 
venue  and  lo  trade,  and  might  prevent  the 
importation  of  articles  of  small  value,  341, 343 
If  the  import  trade  from  India  were  divided 
between  London  and  several  Outportt,  Ibe 
danger  of  smuggling  would  be  increased 
more  than  proportionally  to  the  trade  j  and 
extending  the  trade  lo  the  Outporti  might     . 
interfere  with  the    nwnnlacturca  of  thii 
country  by  Ihe   increased   oppottuni^  of    ., 
smuggling  prohibited  articles  -        -        .  34^ 
The  present  system  of  the  Cuitom'a  regola- 
tiona  requires  all  import  tmde  to  come  np' 
the  channel,  but  it  might  be  eiieaded  at ' 
an  i[>cica«d  •.-xpence     -        -        -      '  -  343 
The  opeiii:ig  of  the  trade  fram  India  to  Ibe' 
OuiporU  would  increaae  the  dangev  lo  ibie ' 
revenue,  by  Acilltatiag  the  re-Unding  ao^' 
introduction  into  this  kingdom  orifefiu' 
of  tnides  ntered  at>d  iUti^  Ma^^ 


HaMseoTLoc^ 
JUr.  fn/ia». 
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House  of  Locdf .     iiage  of  flzporti^g  fOMb  ttid  diipeaslDg 
^T'jfllZi       v^^  oertificatet  of  laodiogj  if  continuedj 

woolid   a^vd  additiooal   apprehension  of 
danger         ......  243 

The  difficnlty  of  collecting  rated  duties  at  the 
Oatports  would  not  be  greater  than  in  the 
port  of  London    .....  243 

WILSON,  Lestock,  Esq. 

Capi^  JFilion,  Was  fourteen  years  a  captain  in  the  Com- 

pan/s  serrice^  and  has  since  been  in  busi- 
ness as  an  India  merchant      *•        -     162^  l63 
Was  several  times  in  Cbina^  and  when  cast    , 
away,  having  been  picked  up  by  a  Malay 
trader,    had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
their  manners.    They  will   exchange  the 
commodities  of  their  country  for  opium, 
but  have  a  very  slender  detpand  for  Euro- 
pean goods,  being  their  own  manufactu- 
rers, and  a  direct  intercourse  between  this 
country  and  the  Malay  archipelago  would 
.  not  be  worth  pursuing,    besides,  in  deal- 
ing with  them  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  the 
utmost  caution    .        .        •        .    i63,  l64 
A  landing  may  easily  be  effected  on  any  part 

of  the  Malabar  coast    -        -        -        -    164 
The  officers  of  the  Company's  ships  are  al- 
lowed to  trade  on  their  own  account,  and 
their  investments  are  chiefly  made  up  for 
Europeans,   with  scarcely   any    thing  for 
native  consumption  3  but  the  outward  trade 
is  unproductive,  nor  is  it  likely  that  pri- 
vate export  can  be  materially  increased        l64 
The  chief  part  of  what  the  commanders  car- 
ry out  for  the  Bombay  market  is  silver        \65 
From  (he  present  want  of  demand  in  India 
for  European  manufactures,  a  large  capital 
could  not   be  profitably  invested  in  that 

trade l65 

Capt.  W.  has  a  country  ship  now  in  England, 
which  has  liberty  to  return  to  India,  but 
very  little  private  freight  can  be  obtained 
for  her  although  cfifered  at  a  very  low  rate,  l65 
In  the  event  of  an  unlimited  intercourse  with 
India,  the  Company's  present  authority 
might  be  adequate  to  preserve  order;  but 
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oot  at  the  Malij  Iilaiub,  nor  on  the  coiat       HooieefLofd*. 

tK  Somatra I66  Capilf^n. 

Most  of  the  vessels  going  from  the  oatports 

Will  be  dfsappointed  in  (tie  sale  of  their 

cargoes,  and  nine-tentfai  of  them  mhiod ; 

and  if  allowed  to  go  to  Malacca,  Manilla, 

&c.  they  may  clandestinely  obtain  tea    -<     166 
LanSng  of  an  indiscriminate  hoftt  of  Etiro- 

peans  on  the  Indian  coast  would  tend 'to 

debase  the  English  character  in  the  miii<ti 

of  the  natives,  unless  strictly  confined'  to 

the  sea-ports    -        .        -        -'        Jfl6,  t6r 
In  the  event  of  an  open  trade  being  aUo^ed  ' 

to  India,  and  the  China  trade  restricted, 

illicit  importations  of  tea  would  take  place' 

to  a  degree,  as  private  ships  could  easily 

obtain  tea  in  India^  and  particularly  at  the 

Malay  islands  ;  and  if  peace  took  place,  the 

illicit  importation  would  continue  while  the 

duty  remained  so  high  as  to  make  it  wortK 

while -  *     197 

The  Malays  will  rob  and  murder  and  cdt  off 

ships  if  they  can  3   but  these  predatory  ha-' 

bits  probably  would  not  prevent  smuggUngl  igT 
Chinese  junks  go  to  Batavia  and  Manilla,  ind 

nomben  of  Chinese  are  settled  at  Java  and 

Batavia  I  who  are  supplied  with  tea  from 

the  ports  of  China        •        -        -    'I$7,  19^ 
Capt.  W.  believes  the  monopoly  of  tea  U  not  iii 

the  Hong  merchants,  but  it  may  be  bodf^t 

from  outside  men.     The  Chinese  govern* 

ment  pay  the  debts  of  the  Hong  merchants 

if  they  fail,  but  that  seciirity  does  not  exist 

with  the  outside  men,  whib  sometimes  iita- 

pose  on  purchasers,  and  sell  them  teas  tftal 

are  worthless.     The  Chinese'  government 

impose  no  restrictions  on  the  exportation 

of  tea,  as  it  pays  a  large  duty         igB»  lfl0 
The  Company  purchase  the  best  teas  that  the^ 

nuurket  a&rds     «        *       •       • .-    •.  Ifl0 


*    m 


WOOLMORE,  John,  ^.  [' 

Spent  the  ^rlier  parts  of  hit  lifa  in  the  mari*' 
time  servicfi  in  India,  and  from  1763  ta. 
ijrss  was  employed  in  t|ie  coasting  trada  ^ 
after  which  hQ  ooDunandpd  two  vcgysvat  tm 
F 


Capt. 


■>   f. 


k»A  ■■' 
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HouKorLofil*.  China,  and  ha*  lince  been  largely  concerned 
_»  in  East  India  shippiDg  till  wiiliin  the  last 

IVMlmire.        four  or  five  year*         -         -        -        170,  I?! 

Jn  the  course  of  bii  profession  he  was  tii  a  va- 
liely  of  sijTvices,  and  bediinc  acquainted 
with  most  of  ihe  Indian  [K>rti  and  h  ji  bouri 
from  personally  viaiting  (hem  and  from  in- 
formation, but  fouod  a  very  trifling  sale  for 
European  com  modi  tic*         -         -        171,172 

At  Butavia,  where  we  nball  have  the  mi/kut 
which  the  Duicli  had,  the  Chinese  junkt 
will  iiilcrferc  with  it  by  bringing  culU'iy 
from  China,  and  tlmre  doe*  not  appear  any 
*ale  fur  woollens  im  the  Malay  coaMi.  172 

Ttie  private  Iradu  of  commimU'r*  outwards, 
whli'h  con^itlf  of  'Acjring apparjl  lor  Kiiro' 
peuMi  :ind  staple  ailiclc»  ul'  iron,  ste"l,  lead 
and  cupiiCT,  has  ili'clined,  [larticubriy  siniu 
the  cslablihhuicnc  of  extra  ships,  kincc 
when    the    matket    has  been  overt>tcck:d. 

173,  173 

The  Company  arc  empowered  to  send  home 
inteilopeM,  which  power  is  abiolutcly  ne- 
cesiary,  but  the  uierciic  of  it  would  be  an 
impediment  to  a  free  [rade,  as  it  would  be 
requisite  for  merchants  in  this  country  to 
have  agents  to  reside  abroad,  and  to  have 
the  power  of  tailing  from  one  port  (oano- 
Iber  to  dispose  of  their  cargo        -         •      J74 

YOUNG,  William,  Esq. 

Ur.  Yeung.  Wai  upwardi  of  twenty  yean  in  the  Compa- 
sy'i  civil  service  at  Bengal  and  Bahar,  and 
had    abundant   op)M)itunitiei  of  obKrving 


rss* 


the  manner*  of  the  naltvM,  which  are  per-       Hov*t<,tv 
feeily  opposite  to  those  of  Europeant,     83,  84    ■7*^'^ 

An  unrestrained  intercourse  would  lead  toreiy 
disagreeable  consequences,  from  intcrlvring 
with  the  religious  prejudice*  and  cuitomiof 
tho  inhabiianlt.  which  would  be  dangerous  ^ 
to  the  happiness  of  the  native*  and  Iheata- 
bility  of  the  British  government        -     83,  84 

Thuii^h  the  Eurupean  population  of  the  pre- 
sidcncy  increatcd  during  his  residence,  no 
material  alteration  was  perceptible  at  the 
provincial  siaii.ir.s,  and  no  change  in  the 
manners  <.f  the  natives,  only  a  few  of  whom, 
at  the  principal  settlemeDl*,  made  dss  of 
European  ariicl=*,  for  which  there  i*  no  pro- 
bability of  an  increased  demand  in  tbe  in* 
terior,  the  h.ibits  of  the  natives  not  being 
aJ:ipted  to  them         -         -         ■        -  M,  SS 

The  British  functionaries  in  tbe  interior  are 
dispersed  at  very  distant  points,  and  the  go- 
vernmcut  rely  on  them  to  enchide  Euro- 
peans fcucn  the  interior,  in  which  they  are 
ofiicially  assisted  by  natives  ;  but  it  it  scarce- 
ly poisible  to  prevent  Europeans  penetrating 
by  way  of  Bengal,  from  the  great  facilities 
of  water  carriage,  which  no  vigilance  could 
prevent,  and  tbe  natives  employed  to  pre- 
vent lucb  intercourse  might  be  corrupted  or 
intimidated         -        .        .        .         85, 66 

Generally  speaking  there  wa«  an  abundant 
nipply  of  Earopean  ariictei  for  tfie  market    BO 

Tbe  low  prices  of  labour  and  cheapness  of  li- 
ving among  the  native*  arise  from  tbe  ferti- 
lity of  soil  and  great  abundance  of  ifae  oe* 
ccuariei  of  life         ....         %^ 
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BAINBRIDGE,  John,  Esq.  (S.C.) 

ouse  of  Com.  Is  a  general  merchant  extensively  connected 

with  America^  has  dealt  considerably  in 
piece  goods,  and  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  learning  the  usual  mode  in  which  the 
Americans  have  conducted  their  trade  with 
India.  w         ^         a.         -         *i         -  951 

Subsequent  to  1794  the  trade  of  the  Americans 
to  India  has  regularly  increased,  particularly 
when  they  had  an  opportunity  of  extend- 
ing  their  commerce  to  the  Spanish  and 
French  colonies,  and  to  that  part  of  the 
continent  from  which  this  country  was  ex- 
cluded. Their  neutral  character  has  pro- 
cured them  the  carrying  trade  to  places 
whence  all  British  connexion  was  excluded, 
and  enabled  them  to  send  ships  to  ludia  at  a 
much  less  freight  than  the  Company  (from 
40  to  60  dollars  per  ton),  and  to  import 
goods  at  a  much  easier  rate  than  we  can  in 
this  country,  their  expences  of  equipment, 
victualling,  and  insoraDce  being  very  rea- 
sonable.       -        -        .        •        -  952,  953 

Shipments  from  America  are  generally  made 
in  companies,  and  consist  of  specie  and 
ginseng.       -..---  952 

If  we  had  been  at  peaoe  the  last  nineteen  or 
twenty  years,  the  Americans  cottld  not  have 
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derived  so  great  profit  from  their  todia       House  of  Com. 
trade,  not  having  the  same  means  of  dMn. 
posing  of  their  articles,  except  as  to  their 
own  internal  consumption*     *        .        ^  g^ 

A  very  considerable  trade  hds  always  beep., 
carried  on  by  the  Americans  with  the  Spa- 
nish colonies,  they  hairing  the  means  of 
supplying    the    latter  with. those  articlea 
which   they  absolutely  want,   and  conse- 
quently have  introduced  considerable  quann 
tities  of  India  produce  daring  the  waita 
which,  in  a  time  of  peace,  would  not  have' 
been  admitted ;  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ferences  between  Spain  and  her  colonies 
the  intercourse  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased.       .•.»•-•  Q$g 

In  jreturn  for  the  provisions  carried  to  tbo 
Spanish  colonies  the  Americans  have  ob-  ^ 
tained  specie,  which  is  of  importance  to 
their  carrying  on  the  India  trade,  enabling 
them  to  ship  the  specie  necessary  to  pro- 
cure their  return  cargoes.     ...  959 

The  Americans  carry  on  a  trade  with  India, 
particularly  for  piece  goods,  principally  low 
calicoes,  for  their  oWn  consnmption,  the 
quantities  of  which  formerly  shipped  to 
America  from  this  country  has  entirelj 
fallen  off  j  they  may  also  supply  our  West- 
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Hawwvf  Cnm.     Jotl^a  Island*  wiitt  loroe  piece  goods,  being 

^*^lf^  in  tb«  habit  of  taking  pro?itiont  thither  in 
Maiuhidgr-  exchange  for  lugar  and  coffee,  but  nut  much 
bullion  i  aod  they  have  occasional!/  intro- 
duced East-Iudia  produce  into  our  colonies, 
and  the  back  parts  of  Canada.  -         •  954 

By  the  colunial  laws,  uncunnected  with  those 
which  prulect  ilii:  East-India  Company,  we 
cannot  supply  our  West-India  Islands  with 
piece  goods  directly  from  India        •         •  <iS4 

There  would  be  very  great  difficnlty  in  equa- 
lizing the  ad  valorem  duties,  if  taken  at  the 
OutpoTt)  by  a  declaration  of  the  dealers, 
and  levied  in  LondoD  according  to  the 
Compan}''!  tales,  from  the  variety  of  arti- 
cle* and  the  difference  in  the  sale  prices, 
which  would  give  the  Outporls  an  unfair 
advantage.    •-         -         -         .         .  g34,  gSS 

The  value  of  piece  goods  in  India  varies 
greatly  j  but  the  Company  select  the  best, 
and  of  course  those  left  fur  private  or  Ame- 
licaa  trade  are  inferior.  .         -         •         •  gs5 

It  frequently  happens  at  the  Company's  sales 
that  goods  apparently  of  the  same  quality 
fell  at  very  different  prices,  varying  from 
2  10  £  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  even 
more  :  it  would  therefore  be  very  difficult 
to  put  a  rative  value  upon  them.       -  gss,  Q56 

In  limes  of  peace  foreign  merchants  come  to 
this  coaaiTj,  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
piece  goods  to  a  very  great  extent,  as  they 
have  an  opporioniiy  of  inspecting  them  in 
the  grots  at  one  place.  Jf  the  trade  were 
dispersed  over  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
though  it  would  not  altogether  deter  them 
from  coming,  it  might  prevent  ttieir  send- 
ing their  orders  with  the  same  degree  of 
confidence  they  have  hitherto  done,  when 
they  knew  that  ihvy  could  procnrc  their 
goods  precisely  the  same  at  if  ihey  were 
present.  For  (he  convenience  of  merchants 
the  Company  publish,  immediately  after 
the  arrival  of  their  ships,  an  accoonl  of  the 
qnanliiy  and  quality  of  goods  to  be  put  ap 
lo  ule,  which  declaraiioat  are  comnoai- 
cined  by  housei  connected  «iijt  the  cMiQ- 
uent  lo  their  correspondeotl'Uwre,  Ip'** 
gulate  their  ordcn  by.    -        •        ■  gsO,  937 
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If  (he  trade  in  piece  goods  were  dispened  it       Hmn  of  Cos. 

might  be  injurious  to  some  and  advanla-  aI,.' 

geous  to  others :  but  it  would  not  generally       -  Bahhridgt. 

beneRt  the  trade  of  the  coontry,  though  it 

might  deteriorate  the  prices  of  (he  goods,    gif 
Mr.  B.  is  awaie  that  the  amount  of  the  foreign 

trade  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Halifax,  and 

Glasgow  cotton  piece  goods  is  very  consider- 
able, and  greatly  esceedi  those  sold  by  (he 

Company.     This  trade  is  carriad  on  by  pri- 

rato  negociation,  and  also  by  poblic  sale  at 

various  establishments  in  London,  which  are 

advantageous  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 

stale  of  the  trade.     Four  or   five  years  ago 

these  sales  were  very  extensive,  but  have 

latterly  fallen  off,  from  the  parties  sending 

their  goods  not  finding  the  mode  so  advan- 
tageous as  private  contract :  yet  necessitous 

persona  still  frequently  report  to  it.  -  957,  93t 
It  is  not  likely  that  piece  goods  conveyed  fron 

India  to  Spaniih  America  by  merchants  at 

the  United  Stales,  were  regularly  enletcd 

at  the  Cnstom  Houses  in  South  America,  n 

Ihey  are  prohibited  under  the  old  Sp«niA 

colonial  law.        ....  j^s,  gsg 
In  (be  event  of  opening  (be  India  trade  to  lb* 

Outports,  if  the  duties  were  levied  in  the 

aanie  manner  there  as  in  London,  no  injury 

wonld  be  aDsiained,  the  difference  likely  to 

arise  will  be  from  the  duties  being  levied  at 

the  one  place  on  the  Company's  sales,  whan 

considerable  virlatioh  takes  place,  and  at 

tbe  odiera  on  the  dedaration  of  the  prival* 

indlviduri  1  and  as  different  parties  would 

make  their  purchases  more  or  less  advan- 

tageouiljr,  the  rate  would  not  be  eqnal.  -    939 
Conriderable  shipments  of  piece  goods  Mm 

made  from  America,  since  the  prcKnt  war 

in  1B03,  to  porit  dnder  (he  French  don- 

nron,  to  which  British  mercfaaats  coaH  not 

have  access  from  Londoo  ihrongh  (be  later* 

Tendon  of  neutrals ;    and  thr  AmerieaH 

have  atie  tranuctd  nearly  the  whole  boti- 

neat  of  Batiria  ai^  tte  Tale  of  VranGc,  hpt 

ihota  GOmmetcial  tdvan(a|ea  ceund  Wlb 

the  Betltii  j^cme  1^  f^:' '  - ;'    ii-"^  9A 
Tbe  Amnicani  nn  iiSeB  connnl^  """^ 
litlei  of  kasl-Ibdii  'jpnUaA,   pnrll 
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Sat$Via  coffise,  to  Ruiiit  liiioa  the  Berlin 
Decree.  Thejba^e  alto  teat  large  qotn* 
titiea  of  China  goodf,  especially  nankeeoij 
to  the.Mediterraoeanj  till  about  ISIO  or 
1811^  which  interfered  with  the  CompaDy't 
sales,  as  the  Ainericans  conld  import  gooda 
from  China  on  better  terms  than  we  could 
send  them  from  this  country.  -        -  961 

Insurances  are  generally  done  in  America  by 
companies  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  while 
the  insurance  between  this  country  and 
India  is  4  or  5  per  cent.  In  peace  |  the  pre- 
sent  rate  is  8  per  cent,  in  the  regular  India 
ships^  and  for  the  single  voyage  12  per  cent. 
out  and  home.  The  Americans  derive  ad- 
vantage from  their  neutral  character,  by  the 
difference  of  freight  occasioned  by  insu* 
ranee.  ------  gg2 

The  Americans  have  also  greatly  benefitted 
from  their  neutral  character^  by  being 
the  carriers  of  the  produce  of  Mauri  tins, 
and  Batavia^  in  some  instauces  direct  to 
Europe,  but  generally  to  America,  and 
flience  by  trans-shipment  to  Europe :  and 
large  remittances  have  been  made  to  Europe 
through  these  channels.  In  time  of  peaoe, 
however,  this  trade  must  cease;  and  the 
American  trade  to  India  and  China  be  re- 
duced to  the  consumption  of  their  own 
country,  which  is  very  considerable,  inde* 
pendently  of  the  contraband  trade  they  may 
still  continue  to  carry  on  to  the  European 
colonies.      -----  962,  963 

BEALE,  Daniel,  Esq.  (S.C.) 

Resided  at  Canton  from  1767  to  1797  as 
Prussian  consul,  and  cairied  on  extensive 
business  as  merchant  and  agent  for  houses 
in  Bombay  and  Bengal;  had  therefore  ample 
opportunity  of  knowing  every  thing  res- 
pecting  the  trade  between  the  Chinese  and 
Europeans.  He  also  was  purser  four  voy* 
ages  to  China  in  the  Company'a  sisrvice, 
from  1777  to  1 787.       -        -         -    751,  768 

The  trade  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Com- 
pany is  carried  on  fay  abont  nine  licensed 
merchants,  called  Hong  merchants,  who  m 
rotation  become  aecnrily  ^or  Uie,'(!:6iiipahy*a 
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ahipa,  and  an  responaibla  for  the  doties,  and     '  House  of  Coaa^ 
also  for  the  good  eooSktofihA  toomiAandera        Jih^atl. 
and  officers )  and  no  ship  is  admitted  to 
trade  till  so  secured.      -        -        *7^%  777 

These  Hong  merchants  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  with  Europeans ;  but 
there  are  others,  called  Outside  merchants, 
with  whom  individuals  have  not  (he  same 
aecority  as  with  the  Hong:     -        -    '    •  752 

If  teas  are  bought  from  an  Outnde  merchant 
he  most  apply  to  a  Hong  merchant  to  ship 
them  in  his  name,  which  none  but  the 
needy  will  do,  the  only  advantage  being 
that  they  receive  the  duties  immediately.    7^2 

Formerly  the  guns  of  European  ships  used  to 
be  landed,  but  that  has  not  been  done  for 
many  years ;  the  Chinese  government  how- 
ever shew  their  jealousy  of  Europeans  by 
confining  them  to  particular  limits.  •   '     -  J 53 

The  Company's  representatives  stand  very 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  merchants 
and  the  government,  from  the  regularity  of 
their  trade  and  their  particular  good  con- 
duct ;  and  (he  confidence  reposed  id  the 
Company's  commercial  integrity  iii  such, 
that  their  bales  circulate  unopei^;  'and 
their  mark,  which  also  indidates  the  quan- 
tity and  <|uality  of  the  package,  gives^r- 
rency  and  a  preference  to'  evety  dnng'f&ey 
deal  in  :  an  instance  of  whidi  occiifhriei!4ft 
the  case  of  Capt.  M'lntbfth,  who  tbok  but 
a  large  investment  of  cloth,  but\i^rch^  iiot 
having  the  Company's  mark,  he  could  'toot 
dispose  of,  though  equally  good  in  poihl  of 
quality.        -        -        .        -        -  fBs,  754 

Supracargoes  Of  other  nations  enjoy  a  Certain 
degree  of  credit  with  the  Chinese,  'but 
their  articles  do  not  obtain  the  same  feobfi- 
dence.  It  is  ifaopossible  to  carry  'on  the 
intercourse  with  China  more  advantageously 
than  the  Company,  on  account  of  the  Sys- 
tematic punctuality  with  which  their^&n- 
cems  are  conducted,  the  regular  dispatch 
and  arrival  of  theiV  ships,  together  wUli  the 
adVanltage  bf  ^  their '  shpracarvbes   liiivinff 
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**  ness  ihoold  be  thai  conducted,  as,  if  the 
pirticiilar  leaibn  of  btuinesi  be  once  poitp 
the  imports  wooM  in  many  cases  rematn 
unsold  till  the  following  season.       -  754,  735 

The  China  trade  cannot  be  so  well  carried  on  ai 
through  the  Company,  because  the  princi* 
pal  staple  of  this  country  is  woollens  ;  and 
the  trade  in  those  anicles  as  carried  cu  by 
the  Coffipauy  is  a  forced  one.  No  persons 
fitting  out  a  sliip  from  London  could  load 
lier  with  woolleos*  or  articles  of  rhat  de^ 
Kription»  and  sell  them  at  an  advanced 
prlco,  or  to  any  profit.    -        •        -  755,  756 

I'lio  w<H>!lcn  tr«Je  has  been  increased  sioce 
I7()'i  fiutii  litilc  more  than  j^r'tOO.OOO  to 
neatly  «fc'l,lKX\OiX>.  from  the  regularity 
with  which  it  ist  CiUried  on  :  ami  ficni  the 
KiCiich.  l>i»lch.  IXino*  and  Sweden  having 
tipoii  I'wludisl  fWin  Onion.  •         •  r«5*.  7-50" 

'lUm  roai(»;ii>v'<i  uii^vit  ot'  wvH>I!k*n:»at  Canton 
i«  Jlvidi\l  uuo  >li.«c«,  and  ihe  Hong  n>er- 
ibmii  ihiit  Like*  cho  »;ioticc«C  uiuiibor  has 
tKi>  l.ii^vMi  ^li.iio  III  liv  ox^vii  ti.ideor  leii ; 
ihi^  itlHivi  1011.11  \  \s»«or  w'jii^  in  the  coi»« 
iiiiii%H«  iU  'HH4iKMi«ii\Ni.  ill  ic^Hx*!  10  ihetc 

|.|iu<hiwa   ni«l  vtli'A.    t>*lsi  O^'Oldted  CO  CCKVU* 

I4||u  iti.i   ttxMik;  iiKMvhaiUii  (o  buy  Uritbh 

I  III.  i'iiiu|i.iit\  *«  V  hiii.i  iiuilo  u  (\x^iKitv\!  trom 
m.iii.iti  i.i  «.  .».«»ii.  »«»l  *jiMiii«!ioii  ot  woollens 
.iti.l  ».4uili  n  i*'»»iM*tiHl  tin.  fh*' irtuWnt 
«ii)i».h'»i  1^1*1  •  l»»i.  iW  lb*'  .uU.ini.ii;^  ol  le- 
|wk«i4)iii|}  il>*>>  (I'Ufo  l»v  itmiiiuniuMtiiii;  ^ith 

I,  ii  .  .iM-ul  !•»  «'»»  '«  •♦  |'U'«%M»t4iuo»i.*.  which 
,  „  ....  n^^i  iK  H..ii^  uuuluut^  lo|Uiivh<it» 
i,.,..ll.  iM.  «.l  \il»uli  iliK  l\iiMi»,M»y  have 
ii,.  «M*  *-«U»  •*■"»*  ...  4.  lo  |iiow'ui  iiiih- 
(lliitl-i  liHii*  in«|'"»»iini  .mil  wlluiy.  41  ill! 
u  .  •         •   7»t«,  7*7 

II..    «     .iMl.M.i     l-.MmiU     iU.l...lt.Hi    4   WllrtllM 

Mik  ..I  »w...ll..uH.u.rKnia«lu|iixi|Hir* 

I ,11,  UI...I...  l.i"HI  .    »'"«  »»»•»  Obloi'lUt. 

|m1i  |..iiIm4.i«  li«  <•••». »Hu.  ..iUi,JiuUwH»hirg» 
k„|,|.liM.i      I  hi.  w»i«Uliii»   Hong  inoivbMila 
41  r  HiM«»»''*  »»•  *»^n*  '***  W»i4»Uws  by  ibtWH 
trlii|>«  ll»M  «!••»••  »•►**»•*■  *•**  *»W»B#d  tPdii^iost' 
mI  il.HtMiMUi^l  »'»'•«•*'*«••  ^fhloU  they  ssbJ 


mit  toi,  knowing  tfaey  must  take  a  quantity 
taseoore  ibeir  trade  with:  the  O^mpasy,  in 
tea ;  bat  no  Chinese  ^ould  take  a  qi)aii$i|f 
tiroaiiodivMluals/  on  the  chance  of  seUiiiB 
them  again  at  a  less;  and  individuals e^ 
porting  finna  tbiBcoan(ry»  on  findjcig  the 
difficulty  of  dbposing  of  them,  would  t^e 
dollars  instead  of  woollens^  and  of  courpe 
diminxsb  ibe  qoaocify  exported.    757j  798^  ffig 
The  Company  purchase  at  leait  foor*fiflha  of 
the  tea  exported  from  Caatan,  and  their 
sopraoBgoes  keep  down  the  prices  by  al- 
ways resorting  to  their  former  contracts, 
and  watching  with  great  jealousy  any  ad* 
▼ance ;  the  prices  have  advanced  only  in  a 
small  degree  during  the  last  35  years,  but 
if  the  trade  were  thrown  open  there  would 
be  a  competition  among  the  buyers,  which 
would  materially  increase  the  prices:   an 
advance  on  one  sort  would  cause  a  general 
and  permanent  one.       -        -  7^Bj  7^9»  7^7 
Hy  the  term  chop  is  meant  the  Chinese  mark» 
indicating  a  particular  growth  and  quality 
of  tea  in  J  number  of  chests.  -        -  7^9 

5<:sides  woollens  the  Company  export  lead  '■ 
and  tin  to  Canton :  other  smaller  artidaa 
suited  to  the  market  are  su[^licd  by  the 
commanders  of  their  ships,  who  also  maj 
carry  out  lead  and  tin,  but  not  woollens.    759 
l:acb  Hong  merchant  is  governed  by  hia  own 
interest,  and  trades  as  much  as  he  can  for 
hiinMiJt';  but  no  other  person  can  import 
or  purchjse  cur  lujnufactures  without  the 
unction  of  their  ckop  or  licence.     •  7^9$  7^ 
\(  the  trade  wvre  open,  and  a  large  number 
ot  [wrsons  were  to  resort  to  the  market 
the  quality  of  the  teas  would  be  consider- 
ably Jet  eiiuraled*  firon  their  want  of  judg- 
meut  I  wbeieaa  the  Company  have  their 
tesideut  supracargoes  and  a.tea  inspectoj^ 
who  are  competent  judges,  by  whom  the 
teas  are  classed,  and  none  ara  reqfiffqdf  w 
shipped  on  the  Company's  anrnwBjtrf  v^thont 
undergoing  a  rigid  iaspectioq  :  biifi.irtbere 
wese  Saahipa  nd  80  i^prsceifyd  A»  jpaf^ 
cbase  the  same^naetiiyv  each  wi^aldt^tyEq;. 
only  :aii  kidividnal  nod  «elf a  'Sspfni}  l0b^^  ' 
rest)  <he»artide  ^wiwrtaheciiffi^dBtyigra^y^ 
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Hou»of  Coffl.      fQY  want  of  the  same  combination  of  judg- 

Mr,  Beaie.        "«n^-  "     '    '         "         •         "        -  7*.  7^7 
III  case  of  an  open  trade  there  would  not  be 

so  mnch  attention  paid  to  the  package  of 
teas,  the  qnality  of  which  would  in  conse*- 
quence  be  deteriorated ;   and  the  Chinese 
would  certainly  mix  and  falsely  pack  them.  7^1 
The  Company  now  have  the  refusal  of  all  the 

best  teas  that  come  to  the  market.  -        •  761 
Every  possible  degree  of  enterprize  has  been 
used  by  the  Company  to  increase  the  ex* 
ports  of   British   manufactures.     In   each 
Company's  ship  going  from  this  country 
about  ninety  tons  are  allotted  to  the  com- 
manders and  officers,   which  gives  every 
opportunity  for   experiments  that  can   be 
made  :  and  as  they  are  men  of  considerable 
enterprize,  any  articles  saleable  at  Canton 
would  be  carried  ont  by  them.         -        -  761 
The  habits  of  the  Chinese  being  fixed,  the 
opening  of  the  trade  would  in  no  degree 
materially  increase  the  consumption  of  Bri- 
tish manufactures.  -        •        •        .  ^51 
The  natives  of  the  Eastern  islands- only  con- 
sume coarse  cutlery  of  British  manufacture 
which  they:  get  from  Bengal  5  but  Mr.  B. 
traded  to  thie  Eastern  islands  only  in  opium 
and  dollarsj  not  choosing-  to  risk  British 
manufactures  which  he  might  have  pro- 
cured at  Cak:ntta;  •  Bengal  piece  goods  for 
tiirbnns  and  for  comberbands  are  exported 
for  their  use.          -        -         -        •  762,  763 
The  Malays  do  not  manufacture  their  articles 
of  dress,  which  are  very  limited,  consisting 
only  of  something  round  their  waiit  and  a 
turban ';  but  Mr.  B.  thinks  they  manufac- 
ture their  own  cresses  or  side-arms.  •  f  63 
lu  the  event  of  an  open  trade  there  would 
not  be  room  for  an  incfeased  export  .of  Bri* 
tish  manufactures  to  the  Eastern  islands  | 
but  if  the  procuring  of  tea  was  the  adven- 
turer's object  he  might  by  proper  arrange- 
ments obtain  any  qdantity,  as  the  country 
ships  returning  Irooi  Canton  witboot'OHrgo 
might  brmg  \^lrBt  waa wanted.        -     ■  ^  763 
English  private  ship9  could  geiti  teat  from  iho 
Portugoese  from  Macao>  aodi  coiiiidera- 
ble  export  might  also  take  place  in  Chinese 
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junks  to  Satavia.    Five  jpnks  sail  annually 
from  Amoy  to  Batavia,.  in  which  3,000 
Chinese  emigrate  every  year,  and  above 
40,000  are  established  in  Batavia  and  its 
dependencies,  who  are  supplied  with  tea 
and  other  articles  by  these  junks,  which, 
if  made  a  desirable  article,  might  be  sup- 
plied nearly  as  cheap  as  at  Macao  $  and 
Mr.  B.  believes  that  the  duties  in  China  are 
much  less  upon  exportation  by  a  Chinese 
junk  than  upon  an  European  ship.      763,  764 
The  Chinese  government  do  not  encourage 
foreign   trade  by  the  Chfoese,  and  junks 
sailing  from  China,  though  bound  for  Ba« 
.  tavia,   make  a  profes-verbalt   stating  that 
they  have  been  driven  out  to  sea,  making 
ouL.i  story  to  fit  the  case.        -        -        -  764 
The  present  trade  with  Europeans  is  confined 
to  the  port  of  Canton,  whence  the  junks  do 
not  go,  but  firom  Amoy,  where  the  export 
duties  and  charges  of  trans-shipment  are 
less.    -------  764 

In  the  manner  above  described  teas  might  be 
procured   with  the  greatest   facility;    but 
were  Mr.  B.   to  engage  in  smuggling  be 
would  employ  an  American.  -        -        •  764 
Unless  regulations    were   made    to  prevent 
country  ships  exporting  tea  from  Canton, 
they  might  deposit  it  in  various  places  in  the 
course-of  their  voyage  to  the  ][K>rts  to  which 
they  belong.         -        -        •        -        -  765 
Manilla  is  a  favourable  place  for  procuring 
teas,  as  Portuguese  and  Spanish  ships  trade 
from  thence  to  Macao,  and  might  export  it 
to  any  amount  -,  and  Manilla  is  so  situated 
that  they  can  come  and  go  in  allstates  of 
the  Monsoon;       -        •        -        -        -  J65 
If  traders  want  low-priced  teas  they  may  be 
had  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  adulteration.    -----  jGs 

The  Americans,  not  being  manufacturers, 
export  only  a  small  quantity  of  ginseng, 
and  a  few  beaver  skins  and  dollars.  In- 
stanoBs  indeed  have,  occurred  of  their  fitting 
oat  sbips!  from  Loudon  with  manufactures, 
and  proceeding  to  Canton^  but  the  specula- 
tioa  faUiog  thoy  dfd  pot  repeat  it,  but  pur- 
chaaod  silks^  nanteent^ .  and  teas  viritb  dol« 
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cuffu  qoMti^  of 
nraff  fnoni  the  Bmsik:  bat  iiace  the ex- 
dariDD  of  Um  Fraoehi  Datch^  Danai  and 
Siwdwj  tka  Coapiiijrf  and  their  comiBud^ 
en  aad  officeiij  here  been  almoit  the  only 
eiporteri4if  maDafactared  oottmodities  to 
China. 766 

The  Cempaoy  having  the  ofier  of  all  the  best 
teubroogbC  to  Canton,  thoie  pofchaied  by 
AoMricant  are  what  hare  been  rejected, 
and  generally  speaking  of  inferior  qoality. 
The  circumftanoe  of  an  American  being 
able  to  ondertell  the  Company  woold  de- 
pend on  the  terms  on  which  he  had  done  his 
bosiness  at  Canton.        •       •        •        -  ygg 

The  Coflipany's  ships  are  more  than  1 ,300  tons 
burthen  :  but,  in  the  event  of  an  open  trade, 
weve  ships  of  350  tons  introduced  there 
wodM  be  a  disadvantsge  at  least  of  JEsofiOO 
per  annum  in  port  charges,  which  hesr  no 
proportion  on  a  large  ship  to  those  on  a 
small  one,  as  the  measurement  is  made 
from  mast  to  mast,  not  00  the  tonnage  } 
the  duty  amounts  to  about  4,000  dollars 
for  ships  of  a  small  dass,  and  to  very 
little  more  for  larger;  it  would  therefore 
be  the  interest  of  private  merehants  to 
send  sliips  of  i,aoo  tens,  the  cost  of 
which  being  about  J.6OJ0OOg  are  not  within 
every  one's  purchase.     •        -        .  71^,  yfis 

The  Company's  ships  are  fitted  by  private 
individuals,  and  chartered  by  the  Com* 
pany ;  and  if  merchants  associated  together 
were  equally  able  to  lit  out  ships  of  1»300 
tons  on  the  same  lerms  as  the  Company, 
they  would  adopt  the  seme  plao  aa  the 
Coospany  now  pursue.  -        «        -        «  768 

Between  If  87  and  1 792  the  Swedes  had  two« 
the  Danes  one  or  two,  the  French  one,  and 
the  Dutch  five  ships  in  the  China  trade. 
Prior  to  I7g3  the  Americans  had  vsry  fcw. 
The  greet  increase  of  thdr  trade  took  plaoe 
f roea  that  period,  and  waa  greatly  proHWlad 
by  the  war.  Their  vesseb  were  franMO 
to300toBB,aDd 


haa  been  knows  to  lake  from  CUmMS,OQO 

pieces  of  nankeen  in  one  season.        7flS«  f99    JT 

The  tradeof  the  Americans  vHth  Chhia  has 
tended  to  ftdliute  the  English  tnde,  by 
the  quantity  of  dollars  imported  by  them ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  what  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  have  imported, 
the  Company  no  longer  eiport  bullion  to 
China,  but  on  the  contrary  have  imported 
a  Urge  quantity  firom  thenoe.  The  trade 
indeed  between  Great  Britain  and  China 
has  become  nearly  a  barter;  and  if  an  ex- 
act return  could  be  procured,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  Chinese  were  tributary  to 
us.  Country  ships  also  export  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  gold  and  silver  from 
China  to  India.  American  ships  procure 
their  doUan  from  the  port  where  fitted  out  7fl|0 

The  export  of  woollens  by  the  Company  ia  ao 
considerable,  that  no  individual  can  export 
to  advantage,  or  without  a  lou,  the  China 
market  bdng  continually  stored  }  and  at 
present  dolhtfs  cannot  be  procured,  even  at 
6f  •  8d  per  cmnce,  so  that  it  would  be  im» 
possible  to  carry  on  the  trade.  China  haa 
remittances  of  cotton,  tin,  pepper,  flee, 
which  are  centered  there  f  and  the  Com* 
pany  are  enabled  to  trade  and  make  par* 
chasea  by  the  produce  ariaingfipoBi  the  salea 
of  the  different  Imports.         -       -  Tfljp,  770 

In  the  present  state  of  the  navigatieo  hwi  ao 
ship  oouM  take  a  cargo  from  China  and  aeU 
it  in  the  Weat^Indiea;  and  If  mercbanta 
were  peroaitted  to  proeore  doDan  in  the 
West-Indies,  in  return  for  comipodHiea,  it 
woidd  put  the  whole  China  trade  to  es« 
treuM  haiard,  beoaose  a  merchant  cnokl 
preenre  a  cargo  with  bnllioo  more  readily 
than  with  weoUens.         .       .       •       770 

Mr*  B.  never  heard  that  the  Ousipany  pttf" 
chaaed  doUan  ia  Anserlca  end  ceaveyed 
them  direct  to  Gblaa  by  Asaerima  slnpt, 
hot  believea  that  the  doUan  impnited  by 
tha  Ooaapany  noaa  C^maa  wont  earned 
thither  by  AflHsiBBaahifMroMi  fade.  770 

BffitM'«idkMaBdeBmlMgBMhfljfifll|to- " 
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ieep  thots  artitslMMD  -ibeir  o«Q-handi»  <0 

.proteet  the  quality  aodthereby  cnsare  their 
lab,  which  they  do  all  io  their  power 
(o  promote.  Within  tho  last  ten  years 
there  have  been  niore  woollens  in  China 
than  there  is  an  immediate  demand  for; 
and  even  in  the  event  of  their  being  reduced 
from  15  to  25  per  cent,  in  priccj  thcro 
would  be  no  m&terial  increase  in  their  con- 
sumption^  because  few  persons  are  able  to 
buy  a  cloth  coat }  and  woollen  cloths  are 
only  occasionally  worn.  A  China  man 
may  have  a  dozen  coats  ooj  of  which  the 
outer  one  may  be  woollen^  while  all  the 
rest  are  of  silk  or  other  articles  of  their 
own  produce ;  and  a  coat  may  be  handed 
down  from  father  to  son^  as  it  does  not 
vary  in  fashion.    •        -        *        -  771*  77'^ 

Every  Chinese  would  be  desirous  of  having 
a  woollen  coat  from  a  desire  of  possessing 
property,  but  the  coats  worn  by  them  are 
of  silk  and  satin,  their  own  manufacture^ 
and  of  nankeens,  manufactured  and  dyed 
In  a  particular  province  of  China.  •        •  77^ 

The  Chinese  grow  cotton  in  large  quantities, 
yet  their  imports  of  it  have  been  increased 
from  5,000  bales  to  more  than  60,000  an- 
nually. Mr.  B.  never  took  cotton  manu- 
factures to  China  for  sale.      •        «.        •  772 

A  foreign  European,  American,  or  country 
ship  arriving  at  Canton,  is  secured  by  the 
Hong  merchant  purchasing  her  cargo,  and 
no  ship  can  transact  business  until  secured. 
If  hiden  with  dollars  only,  she  will  be 
aecored  by  the  merchant  who  supplies  her 
with  teas  or  other  articles.        •  77^9  777 

Mr.  B.  has  no  recollection  of  any  immediate 
or  serious  dispute  between  the  Chinese  go* 
vernment  and  the  officers,  &c.  of  any  fo« 
reign  or  Company's  ship ;  but  a  difiereoce 
once  arose  which  originated  in  a  salute 
iirtsd  by  an  English  couotrj  ship,  when  « 
Chinese  was  killed  by  the  wadding  from  a 
gun :  and  Mr.  B.  has  recently  heard  of  a 
dispute  00  the  Eoglish  attempting  to  take 
possessioa  of  Maoo^  yrhea  the  ezpeditioa. 
being  uapruvided  with  an  order /aom*  the 
gOj^ersuncDt  of  Go&  fog  the  wjmmdpy  cC 
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the  seMfaHneiit,  iipaeseetaU— •  Ipeielhait  ^   umiatMt 


by  the  Portogueae  t»  the  |;ovtfm«ieet  ef 
Caeton»  and  the  totercoorMi  between  iIm 
Eoglith^and-  Chinese  >ft*as  siiapended  tee 
rime.'   Such  an  order,  if  preseBtodr*  would 
probably  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  CbU* 
nese  government,  wliich  would  have  ledte    < 
disputes,  as  the  restrictions  opon  the  For- 
tnguese  are  such,  that  they  cannot  even  re<i^ 
pair  a  house  without  a  licence  frorn^  thatr* 
government.        -       -       -    773, 726, 781 

In  the  event  of  opening  -the  India*  trade  imr. 
ships  of  350  tons  and  upwardSi  and  profai-;  - 
biting  the  trade  in  tea  under  a  peoalsy  ef » 
confiscation  of  ship  and  cargo,  the  briDging- 
of  tea  from  the  Eastern  Seas  would  tie  an      *" 
extremely  hazardous,  speculation.    Bat  as 
owners  are  responsible  for  thecoodaccef'- 
their  commanders,    efficera,   and   crewa^' 
they  would  ran  great  risk  from  their  smog-' 
glitig,  though  they  had  no  such  intention 
themselves :  and  there  are  adventurous  spt*  • 
rits  to  be  founds  who  will  do  any  thing. ' 
Supposing,  however,  thepeoaltiea  suggested- 
actually  to  exist,  it  would  be  the  duty^  iote* 
rest,  and  inclination  of  peraona  sending  ahipe 
to  those  seas  to  take  every  sneaoa  of  prevent- 
ing the  introduction  of  teat  on  board.  77^^  ^4 

Depots  of  tea  could  be  forooed  at  Manilla  only  - 
with  a  view  to  smuggling  to  this  country.  At  - 
present  there  is  no  considerable  demand  for 
teas  in  the  Eastern  Islands;  but  it  is  im*- 
possible  to  say  what  there  may  be,  if  dea- 
peiBte  people  are  found  ready  to  eater  into 
such  a  trade.        -        -        .        •        «  774 

The  Russians  are  excluded  by  theGMoeae 
firom  Canton,  l>ecause  they  trade  by  land 
on  the  northern  borden.        «       «       « 774 

Mr.  B.  never  heard  of  any  obstacle  to  the 
Danea  visiting  ChiDa,  but-  any  ship  oedef 
the  imperial  fleg  would  meet  with  oonsi- 
denble  embarrMsmeiita,  ineoBsequeoceoC^ 
the  debt  now  exis^og  from  the  Oetead 
Company  to  aomeChiiMa  merahttta. 
When  the  Btryaoo  enifed  io  ChineHidBr 
thel^Mcanflafe  the  Chineee  peafccUy^^- 
depieod  rt!»^diaii|itaia(MiPeMi  llMe^^  ^ 

theifetiiiMlhiK  ;A  *•  .  i^.-  i»i:rn«,  fm 
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»nie  of  Com.  It  it  r0«iQB«bl«  ,tD  auppoie  that  Americant 

"^Sfo/ir.        ^^  ''^  ^^^  ^^  ^  Hong  merchants  from 

jaar.to  year)  but  toch  debts  being  due 
from  individuals  to  individuals,    and  not 
from  a  Company^  would  not  prevent  Ame- 
rican ships  fre<|uenting  Cautou        -        -  775 
Daring  Mr.  B.*s  ro:iiJence  i:i  China  opium 
which  bore  liie  Comp:my*s  mark  was  alxs^ays 
loccived  uiihvHit  any  inspection  ;  althouj^h 
|vruhibitcd  bv  the  Chinese  government,  yet 
Idvge  quantities  ;irc  well  known  to  be  im- 
IHittcvi.  (roai  the  >mu$^iio^  ot*  which  the 
liovcinuKUl  %iV;\X*i*  dou^c  considerable  bc- 
u<»tit,     nio  Auuvul  iniponatii>u  by  Porta* 
ji\wne  m\\  \^\%M\  »J>ip*  amount*  ii.»  abv^it 
-J.vW?  %Ik^W»  uw»uaactwivNl  ui   iH'u^al,  at 
f«U»ul    t,^v  vK^iUu  JV*    ctiol  :    but   the 
V\m»jM»'>  »v>U»s"i  ^'»*\»c»**l¥  liio  e^jvrtauja 
«'t  \*|'tv^\^  U'  v'.uo.t,  jiiinI  \jk>  UK>t  ;»Uow  their 
«^^M^l\lUvlvM«.  Xv,  u>  uad«  iu  il«  n\  order  to 
•4vs»U  ^mt»u»aMk\wv^^*  to  their  fch»i>*.        -  77^ 
N^»  *U>|»  ^\Mn^  tiv»*«  vhj*  wontiy  to  the  Kas> 
v\\\  \\U^*s\\  \\a'\  v\»tUMi  cioth*  o«*>  of  l>ri- 
ii«K  iiwiik^uvHUiO.    though    cheaper    than 
ih\»*v  \^k  Uvi^'tU  wouUl  pivvmo  a  return- 
U%  \.*»iio*  opiuiu  *»od  dollars  being  essen- 
tullji'  iK-vo^«ai>  to»  that  puijx^se.      -  7/6*  777 
l\»miii>  ilin**  itic  iu»iructed  by  the  Comf»any*s 
iiupi«(cai^oi*:i  w»  to  their  conduct,  to  prevent 
di«put04  \\\\U  the  Chineao,  but  they  have  no 
(oniri)iU  over  thu  cargo:    and  covenanU 
daikl  batweru  the  owners  and  the  govcrn- 
muul  of  ltuli«#  by  which  they  are  bound 
to  atteud  to  all  orders  and  regulations  of 
ihesupucargoeii.  -        -        -        .        ^777 
rh0  aU'evt  ot  uuy  regulation  by  the  supra- 
iurgoei  that  no  country  ship  should  receive 
Iras  on  board »  would  depend  on  the  dispo- 
•iiliui  of  the  parties  to  comply  with  the 
ruVtfitantM  «"*'  ^^'  ^'  recollects  a  quan- 
iily  of  lean  belonging  to  an  American  being 
ship|»«4l  oil  board  a  country  ship  bound  to 
Itoitfbiiyi  wlience  they  were  exported  to 
AiiwiiUN*  whi4;h  fhe^s  the  practicability  of 

f;iiHM<M»y'«  iu|priicf«oef  wke^np,  cfgpi-, 
•l.i|iai  llt«»f  »'«!««  ".0  P»'»i^lfW  c^^^i^^o^t 
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the  ^(9xports  from  phipa  to  the  adt|lef|pi 
in  India.    Begulations  might  however  be. 
made,   on  pain  of  forfeiting  double  the 
value  of  ship  and  cargo,  which  might  pre- 
vent teas  being  so  carried  to  India.  -  777,  77a 
The  Linguists  take  account  of  all  goods  ex< 
ported  from  Canton,  and  on  board  of  what 
ships ;  but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  have  recourse  to  such  documents  after 
the  goods  are  shipped  off,   though  they 
might  supply  such  an  account  on  the  re- 
quisition of  the  supracargoes.  •  77B9  779 
Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  Com^ 
pany*s    supracargoes    with     the     Chinese 
government,  they  could  not  frame  regula- 
tions that  would  efTectually  prevent  the 
Chinese  from  smuggling  goods  on  boarc) 
country  ve»sels.  The  prohibition  must  arise 
from  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  ship  ei- 

porting. 778,  779 

There  has  been  a  considerable  advance  of  late 
years  in  the  prices  of  sugar,  tutenague  and 
raw  silk  exported  to  India  from  China.  -  779 
Considerable  quantities  of  tin  are  annually 
imported  to  Canton  by  the  Eastern  traders 
from  the  Straits  of  fianca,  which  is  cheaper 
than  that  brought  from  Great  firitaio,  and 
more  soft  and  malleable.  -        -  779,  76O 

The  Chinese  government  would  prefer  the 
trade  being  carried  on  in  the  present  modf 
rather  than  in  any  other,  from  the  extrtin^ 
regularity  with  which  it  is  cpnducted,  and 
from  the  high  respectability,  honour  an(| 
probity  of  the  supracargoes.  -  .  .  ygo 
The  Hong  merchants  are  the  medium  of 
communication  between  Europeans  and  the 
Chinese  governnaent,  and  the  chief  aupra-  * 
cargo  is  applied  to  in  all  cases  of  dia^ 
turbance.     -        -        «        •        •        •  780 
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dealer  iofit(»  gfiid^^ifoif^^ 

-       •  -'•       .V...    ,a  ^I'^^jff^ 
^mce  at  the  nine  nk,  and  in  goeda  of  u»  ., 
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»tue  of  CbiB. 
Iff.  Brown, 


P«ge» 
tei  Aey  come  ftoin,  or  the  factories  where' 

they  are  known  to  be  made  in  India,  but  on 
account  of  the  fancy  of  the  buyers,  a  local 
demand  arising  from  various  circumstances, 
and  frequently  from  the  competition  be- 
tween buyers,  which  the  effects  of  an  open 
sale  creates.  Goods  of  precisely  the  same 
quality  have  been  known  to  vary  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  per  cent,  at  the  same  sale  : 
in  goods  of  the  same  denomination  the 
variation  is  frequently  150  per  cent.  -  792 

Piece  goods  are  subject  to  various  duties, 
which  are  divided  into  three  classes:  mus" 
lins  paying  ten  per  cent,  on  importation, 
and  £26,  135.  4d.  when  taken  out  for  home 
consumption  ;  calicoes  paying  .i  3.  6s.  Sd. 
upon  importation,  and  J.'6S.  6s.  Sd.  per 
cent,  when  taken  out  of  the  warehouse  for 
home  consumption  ;  and  coloured  and  silk 
piece  goods,  paying  J[3.  6s.  Sd.  on  importa- 
tion, and  being  prohibited  are  not  allowed 
for  home  consumption.  On  payment  of  ^ 
any  duty  the  new  impost  of  15  per  cent,  is 
to  be  added  upon  the  consolidated  duties, 
both  to  home  consumption  and  to  import. 

792,  793 
The  amount  of  the  high  ad  valorem  duties  is 
most  distinctly  ascertained  by  the  present 
mode  of  the  Company's  sales,  and  the 
checks  they  are  under  at  those  sales  prevent 
the  possibility  of  fraud.  The  goods  are  pub- 
licly sold,  the  officers  of  the  customs  at- 
tending, as  well  as  the  Company's  officers^ 
to  take  down  the  prices ;  the  Company  pay 
the  import  duties,  and  the  duties  on  home 
consumption  are  paid  by  the  merchant  when 
the  goods  are  cleared.  The  Company's 
officers  also  assist  those  of  the  revenue  to 
prevent  frauds.  .  -  -  .  .  793 
In  the  case  of  presents  only  the  duty  is  deter- 
mined by  the  declaration  of  the  parties : 
:md  at  present  all  commodities,  whether 
imported  by  the  Company  or  by  private- 
traders,  must  be  sold  at  the  Company's 
sales,  and  the  valne  a^rtained  as  abbv6 
stated.  -        -        -         -        -     '    -'794 

would  be  impracticable  to  colTect'  tiie  ligh 
uuties  safely  to  the  pabKc«  through  li'nl^ 


K 
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othet  Aedtxim  than  k  tinfiibnc^^tej  ftom'tbd' 
great  variety  of  sorts,  end  the  variation  in 
quality  and  demand';  for  the  vftloatioh  aft 
different  places  would  invariably  dliibr  ac- 
cording to  local  drcumstances  3  and  whether 
the  declaration  of  the  merchant  were  taken 
as  to  the  value,  or  it  were  ascertained  by 
public  sale  at  the  Outports,  there  would  bo 
a  very  great  variation  in  the  prices  at  which' 
the  duties  were  collected.       -        *        .  734 

If  the  duties  were  to  be  fixed  according  to  the' 
declaration  of  the  party,  it  would  be  very 
unsafe  to  the  public  as  to  the  revenue,  fronV 
the  nature  of  the  goods  depending  so  much 
on  the  demand  of  the  buyers,  as  well  as  the* 
opportunity  it  would  give  the  importer  to 
make  his  valuation  particularly  low  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  seizure  it  is  not  known  what 
the  officers  could  do  with  goods  intended 
merely  for  exportation,  for  it  requires  great 
skill  and  long  experience  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  such  commodities  within  niany 
pounds  per  cent ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
define  how  much  men  of  ordinary  judg- 
ment, such  as  the  officers,  might  vary  ih '' 
opinion  from  practised  judges,  because  even 
among  the  latter  a  variation  will  take  plabe 
of  from  10  to  15  per  cent :  so  that  Officeri 
who  are  not  in  that  practice  would  varjr 
still  more.    Generally  speaking,  therefore^ 
it  is  doubtful  whether  officers  could  tell 
within  25  or  30  per  cent.,  whether  the  de-     n 
daration  was  true  or  false,  particularly  in 
the  finer  description  of  goods.      -   794,  795 

Supposing  public  sales  to  take  place  at  the 
Outports,  the  collecting  of  the  duties  woiild 
not  be  as  secure  to  the  revenue,  becaosa 
the  same  competition  would  not  exist  ' 
among  buyers  at  a  small  sale  as  at  the 
Company's,  which  draw  buyers  from  every 

.  quarter  of  Europe  ;  and,  from  the  an^otiiit ' 
of  goods  sold,  it  is  almost  impossible  f[6 
form  a  combination  to  injure  the  safe 
prices ;  nor  do  any  artificial  purchase! 
ever  fake  place,  for  the  purpose' of  keeping 
down  tlie  price;  fitidk>1<i^((t»''ffh^  -  7^5 

The  coAs^ueili^'  of  the  'dompiiratArdly  smali  ' 
degi^  •Jif^'&tftpetltiiiy  «t  'thfe   Outptfrti 
Gl 


Mr.  BroWH, 


Abstract  minutes  ok  eviden<!« 


Hwc  o(  Cov,  wonld  be,  tblt  the  article*  woald  be  lold 
^J'^V""-^  lower  there  than  here ;  aad  be«ide  govern- 
ment IcMing  to  much  doty,  the  price  would 
be  in  some  degree  lowered  at  tbe  Cocd* 
pany'i  lalet,  though  they  would  at  no  lime 
be  fo  low  81  at  the  Ouiporti,  on  account  of 
the  lupcriority  of  the  articles  and  the  great 
resort  of  buyers,  which  their  magnitude 
makes  it  an  object  for  them  to  attend.  79^.  79^ 
)f  the  Oatpoils  were  at  libeily  to  import 
piece  goodi,  it  is  probable  they  might  be 
thipped  outwards  under  pretence  of  rc-ex- 
portalion,  and  he  smuggled  into  (he  coun- 
try again.  Some  lime  since  there  was  an 
Opportunity  of  sending  both  white  and  co- 
loared  piece  goods  to  the  Outpans  for 
expOTlalion  ;  but  for  the  last  eighteen 
Qioolhs  colonred  piece  goodi  only  are  al- 
lowed to  be  tent  thither  for  exportation! 
which,  being  a  marked  article  and  prohi- 
bited fur  home  conEUmplion,  nre  seised 
wherever  found ;  and  ibeie  goods  are  sent 
by  the  canal)  or  by  land,  though  the  law 
allows  them  to  be  sent  by  sea.  -  796,  797 

White  piece  goods  are  now  prohibited  to  be 
leni  from  Londou  to  the  Outporti ;  and  are 
directed  to  be  sent  from  the  Company's 
warehouse  to  the  ship  on  which  they  ar«  to 
be  exported  ;  ibis  prohibition  is  to  prevent 
the  risk  of  iheir  being  imaggled,  which, 
from  their  not  having  paid  the  heavy  dutiea 
for  home  contomption,  would  in  a  certain 
degree  interfere  with  firilish  manufaccurei, 
and  not  being  liable  to  seizure,  it  would  not 
be  so  eaiy  to  say  whether  they  had  been 
smuggled  or  had  paid  the  home  consump- 
tion dunes.  -----  796,  797 
No  duties  being  pa'd  on  coloured  and  silk 
P'.=C5  gooJs  kr  home  cousumptioo,  tbe 
Tcvi-r.ue  is  not  materially  injured  by  their 
being  smuggled,  though  the  manufacturer 
would  bt  iiijuied  to  a  certain  exKml :  white 
piece  goods  ply  an  estrcmely  heavy  duty 
tor  home  cuDsuniplion,  and  if  smuggled 
bull)  lite  retenue  and  lb«  ntihufactcrer 
woi:'.d  hi.-  maiciially  injured.  -  *  -  79/ 
I'lit:  difty  on  while  jpiece  goods  !■  ^68. 0i.  Bd, 
IV!    liomv  'coiiiumpiioh,  tndependeni  of 


the  new  duty  of  2s  per  ceat,  and  tbc»       no 
are   the   goods     which    whalesala  dejlera  ^ 

are  prohilHied  from  aendiog  to  the  Out- 
poris,  lest  they  should  he  imngglcd  in; 
but  not  those  goodi  alone,  mualins  and 
nankeen*  also  are  prohibited  to  be  aent  to 
theOutpoTts:  they  pay  .tiS.  i3s.4d.pn 
cent,  for  home  contumpiion,  nn  which  the 
35  per  cent,  ai  yci  has  had  nn  effect.         •  707 

The  finer  India  piece  good*  are  preferred  to 
British  manubcluies,  but  in  iboie  of  mid- 
dling and  lower  i]ualiiics  the  latter  e(]ujl  if 
not  surpass  them.  -        •        -        .        .  71)8 

East-India  manufactures  of  ordinary  quality 
have  been  sold  from  50  to  (io  per  cent. 
less  in  London  than  ilie  tamo  article,  io 
point  of  breadth,  quality,  ud  meaiurei 
can  be  honght  for  from  the  British  maou* 
Aciurer,  on  account  of  the  w^nt  of  b  ge- 
neral demand  for  such  article*  for  the  con- 
linent.  British  good*  are  saleable  through* 
out  tbe  United  Kingdom  aa  well  as  for 
tbe  continent ;  East-India  good*,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heavy  doty,  would  codw 
dearer  in  the  home  market,  but  without 
duty  they  are  materially  lower;  British 
mannfactare  is  not  liable  to  duly.    •       -  jgt 

Good*  Bt  the  Company's  sales  are  parchated 
optionally  for  home  cooaunptioa  or  ezpor- 
talioD.  Tbe  good*  allnded  to  are  seldom 
lued  fiw  home  consomption,  in  cooie- 
qtieoce  of  the  heavy  duty,  but  are  export- 
cd,  being  then  only  aabject  to  the  import 
or  w*rehou*ing  duty.  If  lakes  out  of  the 
warehouse  for  heme  cenMuapiioOt  and  tbe 
daly  paid  accordingly,  tbc^  could  not  be 
afterwarda  exported,  u  bo  dnwbock  ia 
allowed :  if  the  buyer  meana  to  export  Ibaa 
he  leave*  <hcm  in  the  warehooae,  end  if  de* 
signed  for  home  coaaompiioe  be  may  leave 
Ihemlberj  until  hoiiraady  Id  fey  Ifeeduty, 

7»,  790 

Were  the  Ompom  peraklad  ta  ieiport  auch 
piece  gooik  ai  tbqr  ae  aow.pahibiled  vf 


.  Hbusc  of  Com. 
Mr.  Brown. 
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goods,  at  th&OutporU  woold  be  a^fferent 
daiifiofli  those  in  Loodoo,  apd  for  want 
of  a  ftadjr  market  would  endeavour  to; 
make -the  beat  of.  those- goods«  either  by 
exporting  od  their  awn  account,  or  by 
other  roeand  which  might  turo  out  more 
beneficial.    ^        -        -        .        •        -  799 

A  general  licence  of  import  to  the  Outports^ 
with  permiftsion  to  sell  when  and  in  what 
^uantiliefl  they  pleased,  woold  destroy  the 
ateadinesB  and  regularity  of.  the  Company's 
tales  of  piece  goods,  which  are  twice  a  year, 
and  sometimes  amount  to  .^l^OOO^OOOy  and 
would  also  inconvenience  the  different  orders 
of  purchasers  :  for  foreigners  could  not  at- 
tend small  sales  at  the  various  Outport»;  they 
now  attend  the  Company*^  sales  at,  stated 
and  certain  periods,  of  which  they  have 
previous  notice,  and  are  enabled  to  make 
arrangements  accordingly  j  for  about  three 
months  prior  to  the  sale  the  Company  issue 
a  decUiration  of  the  qualities  and  descrip- 
tion of -goods  they  mean  to  sell,  fising  the 
day  of  sale  and  the  day  of  prompt  or  pay- 
ment s  and  facility  is  given  to  the  brokers 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  marks  and 
descriptions,  ao  account  of  which  they  ge- 
nerally send  abroad,  in  addition  to  the 
Company's  declaration.  Goods  imported 
by  the  Company  in  general  correspond  so 
exactly  with  those  of  former  sales,  that  a 
person  resident  abroad  may  form  a  very 
accurate  judgment  by  the  descriptions  sent 
to  him  ;  and,  if  not  convenient  to  attend 
the  sales,  may  send  his  orders,  for  the 
Company  has  observed  such  uniform  good 
faith,  that  those  marks  and  declarations  are 
implicitly  relied  upon  ;  and  if  the  goods 
occasionally  vary  a  little,  they  rather  im- 
prove than  deteriorate  in  quality.  799*801,  803 

No  de4cription  of  private  sale  could  give  the 
same  confidence  to  the  foreign  buyer  as  those 
issued  by  the  Company  and*  the  brokers  ; 
nor  woold  Mr.  fi.  purchase  goods  at  a  dis- 
tance from  London,  without  attending  on 
the  spot  and  closely  tKaminiog  them.       -  801 

A  general  liberty  of 'import  would  require  a 
dote  pervonal  ioapection  previoualy  topur** 


Jill 

Page 


chasing,  for.gpods  gt  present  .inapor ted  in        Heuseof> 
privilege  ^nd  priyate-trafie  are  so  inferior Ija^  *    '  M^lCl 
the  same  description  imported  by  the  Com*- . ,  ' 
p3ny>.  as  to  render.it  uecessairy  to  examine 
every  bale  very  minutely }  whereas,'  in  the 
Company's  goods,  the  sample  of  fi^ii  pieces 
answers  for  from  ten  to  fifty  bales. '-       •  801 

Generally  speaking,  importations  not  made 
by  the  Company  consists  of  inferior  arti- 
cles, though  of  the  same  denomination, 
which  would  almost  invariably  be  thb  case 
under  an  universal  license  -,  and  if  d  consi- 
derable  quantity  were  imported  to 'a  spot 
where  the  foreign  merchant  did  not  attend, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  sell  them,  and- 
the  importer  would  be  under  the  necessity 
of  exporting  them  on  his  own  account, 

801,  802. 

If  a  quantity  of  inferior  articles  wei^  to  get 
into  home  consumption,  it  might  inspire 
disgust  for  articles  of  that  denomination  3 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  happen,  :  nless  the 
articles  were  sold  at  the  Out  ports  at  so  low 
a  rate,  that  the  home  consumption  daty^ 
could  be  afforded  to  be  paid  upon  thero> 
and  instances  have  been  known  when,, 
from  the  general  depression  of  the  conti* 
nental  market,  merchants  have  been  ena- 
bled to  pay  the  duty  of  £6Q.  6si  8<f.  per 
eent.  and  to  sell  the  article  for  home  con- 
sumption.   •        --•.•  802 

Persons  of  afBuence  want  only  the  finer  de- 
scriptions of  India  goods  and  not  the  com* 
nion  sorts,  few  of  which  are  used  in  any 
degree  in  Great  Britain,  being  nearly  sup* 
planted  by  the  use  of  British  man'iifactured 
goods.  -        *        -        i        -         ..  802^ 

If  the  present  imports  were  divided  between 
London-  and  the  Outports,  and  foreigners 
could  depend  on  the  sales  being  at  tinoes 
equally  convenient  to  them,  it  would  make 
BO  material  diffisrence,  unless  if  were  the 
expence  and  trouble  of  dancing  over  tho 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  If  U  were 
to  bepomo  necessary,  under  the  circum*^ 
stances  of  this .  licensed  importation  to  the 
^  {E)oipoEtSj,.  to  change  the  duties  from  an  ad^' 
,,iVffJ^pm  to'. /I, rated  dutjr,  whilst  ft  would. 
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preu  10  ban]  apon  the  low  at  almort  to 
auMont  to  a  prohibitton«  it  would  favoar 
the  finer  sortSi  whiqh  then  would  pay  a  less 
duty  than  at  present.      .        •        .        •  603 

White  calicoes  have  been  sold  fifty  or  sixty 
per  cent,  under  the  goods  roanofactured  in 
this  country,  without  a  loss,  but  there  is 
no  great  profit  npon  them^     •        -  803,  804 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  Company 
hafe  made  a  profit  npon  their  imports : 
four  or  five  years  since  they  sustained  a 
considerable  loss  (  and  private  traders,  who 
do  not  purchase  on  so  good  terms  as  the 
Company,  have  sustained  very  material 
loss,  which  has  reduced  their  importations 
to  an  insignificant  amount.      -        -  804,  805 

The  Company  coQtinue  their  importations  on 
uniform  principles.  The  goods  are  put  up 
at  certain  prices,  and  if  refused  remain  over 
till  the  t|isuing  sale,  when  they  are  again 
expoaod ;  bat  if  goods  are  put  up  at  the 
protecting  price,  and  part  only  are  sold  and 
part  remain  over,  the  loss  on  the  part  sold 
is  the  loss  to  the  Company.    -        •        -  e04 

When  the  Company  found  their  goods  did 
not  sell  for  a  profit,  they  reduced  their  im- 
portations, by  which,  and  the  opening  of 
the  continental  trade,  the  prices  have  in  a 
degree  increased.         ...      804, 605 

The  upset  or  protecting  price  of  the  Company 
at  their  sales,  is  formed  according  to  what 
they  suppose  the  buyers  can  afibrd  to  pay, 
and  not  so  as  to  protect  them  from  loss.  -  805 

Though  the  trade  in  piece  goods  is  no  longer 
profitable  to  private  persons,  it  is  so  to  the 
Company,  as  they  have  their  own  manu- 
factories and  weavers ;  and  by  advances  to 
those  weavers,  arc  enabled  to  obtain  goods 
cheaper  than  a  private  trader.  They  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  make  purchases  in  the  mar* 
kets :  and  the  private  trader  cannot  obtain 
goods,  unless  he  pays  a  further  profit  to  the 
manufacturer  beyond  what  the  Company 
pay.    ------     805,806 

No  niodo  of  conducting  the  sales  could  be 
aJopted  c(|ual  to  the  present  ao  oompleteljr 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Company^ 
and  of  tlio  private  importer  of  picca  goods  i 


ftge 


and  were  Mr.  B.  an  ioapoiter,  ho  wooU       ^^^ 
prefer  the  Cooapany'a  pubKc  sales  to  any;        jjgf^ 
private  sale,  primte  contract,  or  pobKc  sal^ 
elsewhere.   ---••.  S06 

Marks  are  established  by  different  mamifae« 
tnrers  of  cotton  piece  goods,  by  which 
those  qnalitiea  are  as  regularly  sold  as  any 
other  goods,  and  the  dtsnoroination  is  esta- 
blished and  known  in  foreign  markets.  In 
goods  mannftKtnred  at  Manchester,  by  « 
descriptive  mark  the  same  goods  are  known, 
and  may  be  depended  on  when  in  the  handa 
of  a  respectable  nan  -,  and  were  the  British 
manufiKstured  goods  to  be  wrongly  describ- 
ed, or  not  correspond  with  the  sample  when 
sold  by  ptivate  sale,  the  purchaser  woohl 
exercise  his  right  of  rejecting  them,  whioh 
right  might  possibly  exist  in  the  event  of 
a  private  sale  of  £ast-India  goods  between 
one  merchant  and  another.    -        -    800,  80y 

There  is  no  right  of  rejecting  goods  purchased 
at  the  Company's  poblic  sales  |  the  deda« 
ration  of  sales  provides  that  the  goods  be 
taken  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  found.  80/ 

DULLER,  Charles,  Esq.  M.  P.  (S.C.) 

■ 

Has  been  twenty-two  years  in  the  Company*! 
Bengal  civil  service,  in  the  revenue  depart* 
ment  |  and  from  his  long  residence  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  remarking  the  cbe« 
racters,  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  nativesi 
of  which  they  ere  particularly  tenacious.  •  465 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade  with  India,  many 
Englishmen  being  permitted  to  penetrate 
the  interior,  would  cause  much  oppression 
to  the  natives,  and  be  prejudicial  to  tbo 
British  name  and  interests.    •        .        •  485 

Though  Buropeans  are  not  allowed  to  pur- 
chase land  in  Bengal,  they  may  hold  by 
lease  to  the  extent  of  My  begahs,  thrQe 
of  which  constitute  an  acre,  and  the  same' 
person  may  hold  several  detached  spots  of    ' 
fifty  begahs  each ;  wfaicb  leases  ere  gvantet   * ' 
by  the  Zemindars,  with  (he  sabetioQ  of   ' 
GoveromeiH,  fcr  the  purpose  of  ^MaUing 
Europeaavto  build ■habititioiu'-  and^miAii-  - 
feocoriea  up  (he  coooify^  ancUioMiig^^^ifMni"    - 
as  ponnaMOft  popdEty^iaud-  itfMjedittfi^'i  ' 


or  Caik. 


Mr.  Suller. 
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PkCe 

w  of  Cool     peaoi  (such  m  indigo  nuiDofeoturerij  &c:) 

Tlktliir.       *^  actoallj  settled  there  op  propertj  of 

thU  deicr^tioa :    but  iostaucea  have  oc« 

corred  of  such  persons  being  obliged  to  be 

removed  for  oppressing  the  rjola.   -    495,  ASf 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade«  if  many  persoos, 
even  with  licenses  were  permitted  to  go 
into  the  interior,  the  evil  nvhich  already 
has  arisen  from  it  would  be  much  increased^ 
because  the  oppressions  of  the  natives  were 
generally  caused  by  the  quarrels  of  £uro« 
peans  among  themselves,  and  io  general 
came  to  light  from  those  quarrels,  the  na- 
tives not  being  in  the  habit  of  coroplaioing 
against  Chem  on  light  occasions,  and  if  many 
such  oppressions  took  place,  the  stability  of 
our  government  might  be  endangered.     -  4S7 

The  power  now  vested  in  the  local  govern- 
ments, of  sending  Europeans  out  of  the 
cxwntry  in  case  of  misbehaviour,  is  most 
esientisl  to  the  peace  of  the  country  and 
the  security  of  the  goveraaKnt.        •        -  488 

The  natlTes  when  opfinessed  Hp  the  country 
by  Englishmen,  as  they  have  been  by  flog- 
ging and  impri9onn»ent,  may  appeal  to  the 
magistrate  of  the  district,  who  may  send  the 
offenders  to  the  supreme  court ;  bot  if  oom« 
milted  at  d  great  distance  from  Calcutta,  they 
might  not  have  the  means  of  appealing,  not 
being  able  to  leave  their  own  ooocarns  for 
such  a  length  of  time  :  one  instaaoe  oc* 
curred,  in  which  from  such  defect  of  jus- 
tice^ the  offending  party  was  actually  mur- 
dered :  and  another  in  which  a  lady  was 
very  nearly  so.      •        -        -        -        •  488 

Supposing  an  unlimited  influjc  of  Britisk 
subjects  into  the  three  presidencies,  un- 
der an  absolute  restriction  from  pene- 
trating the  interior,  theoretically  speaking, 
the  government  could  prevent  them  from 
it,  but  it  would  be  very  difficnlt )  for  the 
present  prohibitions  against  Europeans  en- 
tering into  the  interior  are  very  strong, 
yet  they  contrive  Io  eScd  it :  the  preven- 
tion depends  more  on  the  indkidaal  cbfl- 
racterof  thermiigiftrate,  than  ^on  any  ge- 
neral laws  of  the  governBieot.     *  *  .  488,  489 

The  power  vested  in  the  local  governments  of 
removing  Englishnoen  who  mtsbebare  ia 


W 


considered  very  invidieof  in  its  exercise,       Hons^ef  C 

creates  great  clamour  against  the  govern- '       M^SuUtr. 

ment,  and  is  never  resorted  to  but  in  ex- 

treme  cases.  -        -        -        -        -  489 

A  free  trade  with  India  would  not  produce 

any  materially  increased  demand    among 

the  natives  for    European   commodities : 

their  wants  are  few  and  easily  satisfied  j 

the  mass  of  tbe  population  have  neither  the 

desire  nor  the  means  of  purchasingi  and 

the   more    opulent   but    little    taste    for 

European  articles,  except  some  glas8«ware, 
lustres,  and  the  like;  nor  do  the  native 
domestics  of  Europeans  in  any  degree  adopt 
European  habits.  -        -        *     i*  ^^ 

The  supply  of  European  articles,  according 
to  the  present  system,  appears  fiilly  equal 
to  the  demand,  the  basars  being  generally 
full  of  those  articles  the  natives  nse }  and 
would  be  fully  adequate  to  any  increased 
demand.  ....        489,  ^9^ 

Mr.  B.  is  of  opinion,   that  the  commercial 
transactions  of  British  India  should  remain 
in  the  same  hands  as  the  government,  and 
that  a  positive  direction  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  removal  of  persons  transgress- 
ing the  orders  of  government,  woukl  tend 
to  take  away  the  odium  to  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive Power  is  now  subject.         -        -  4gO 
There  are  British  tradesmen  and  manufactttr-    * 
ers  of  most  sorts  at  Calcutta,  who  furnish    ' 
articles  through  native  laboorers  fit  for  use, 
and  so  much  cheaper- than  could  be  im*- 
ported,    that  the  importation  has  almost- 
cntirely  ceased.     -        -        •        -        -  4gO 
From  the  ingenuity  of  the  natives,  they  will 
so  far  improve  in  making  every  thing  of 
which  tbe  materials  are  found  in  India, 
that  ihe  import  of  Britiifi  articles,  parti- 
cularly those  composed  of  iron  and  leather, 
will  materially  decline :  bat  they  will  never 
reach  the  perfection  in  which  many  manu- 
factures are  carried  on  in  England.  -        -  4^1 
There  are  many  foreig.iers  employed  by  En- 
glish genttemeOt  in  the  ticinity  of  Cban- 
demagore  and  Cbinsarai,  and  Ihe  foreign 
settlements,  who  are  not  residents.         -491 
The  Compiltaj^*s  ttertitorilBl  revenues  woold  not 
be  much  affected  by  a  reduction  of  their 
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14o«te  ofCoiB.     commencbl  Umiioltoai,  otherwiie  than  by 
Mr.  iuUfTM       throwing  oat  of  lemplojrmeat  some  people, 

who  paj  refenaeto  governnneDt  on  account 
of  (heir  landa.       .....  4g2 

If  private  traders  could  carry  on  their  con« 
cerns  with  effect,  they  would  employ  those 
persons^  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
working  for  the  Company.     ...  4Q2 

CARTWRIGHT,  Ch  aeles,  Esq,  (S.C.) 

^'^^:         Aocoantant  General  to  the  Company  since 
Cartwnght.        ^^^^^  ^^^  Deputy  Accountant  from  1785 

Co  that  time 812 

Annual  Payments  which  the  Company  will 
Aavto  in  future  to  make  in  England,  on 
account  of  the  Indian  territory,  viz. 

For  the  interest  of  Indian  Debt,  the  whole  of 
which  he  supposes  will  be  required  in  biiU  on 
England,  either  by  the  holders  of  the  debt. 
or  by  per:ons  who  may  want  a  remittance, 
on  account  of  the  advantageous  rate  of  ex- 
change         j£  1,500,000 

Pay  to  Military  Officers   .        .        .        200,000 

Passage  Military,  Political,  Freight  and 

Demorage    .         .        .        ;         .        150,000 

Political  Charges  General ;  various  items 
on  account  of  the  Establishments  in 
Ifldia 230.000 

Pay  Office  General,  for  recruiting  about  300,000 

Carnatic  debts,  when   the  whole  will 

come  in  course  of  payment  .        •        136,000 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  on  Loan  of 
^£2,500,000  from  the  Public,  58 
Geo.  Ill 242,820 
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je«,768,850 
Exports  of  the  Company  in  goods  and 
stores  lo  India  and  China,  upon 
an  average  of  the  last  three  years, 
iCl,900jOOO,  for  which  the  returns 
must  be  made  to  England ;  but  if  pri- 
vate traders  should  much  interfifre, 
thinks  they  must  he  leduced  to  .  1,500,000 
Certiticaics  to  commanders  and  officers 
of  Company's  ships ;  thinks  that  the 
presrcnt  allowance  to  them  on  this 
account  will  not  in  future  be  wanted 
in  In^a,' bin  will  continue  to  be  re- 
quired from  China,  amounting  in    •      80-/MX> 

if4,338,820 

■m  I  ifiii 


A  doe  and  ponctual  diachaisaof  the  ibnf« 
pecuniary  engagements   esseotial    to   Ibe 
welfare  of  the   Company.— -Consignment 
of  goods  the  most  secure  and  advantageooa 
mode  of  famishing    the   Company  with 
funds  in   England  to  meet  inch  engage- 
ments. — Remittance  of  bullion  conld  not 
be  substituted  as  a  regular  system,  becansa 
India,  not  producing  the  precious  roetalf, 
could  not  bear  so  great  a  drain.— -Coropanf 
could  not  depend  upon  the  bills  of  indivi- 
dual traders  as  a  sure  source,  nor  safely  trust 
to  the  payment  of  such  bills,  except  to  a 
small  amount;    and  in  no  case  without 
goods  to  meet  them  were  consigned  to 
the   Company's  care.    »        •        -  814,  615 
The  remittance   which  the  Company  have 
realized  upon  an  average  of  the  last  three 
years,  by  the  sales  of  Indian  piece  goods 
and  raw  silk,  after  deducting  interest  of 
money,   insurance  jfi2.   Si.  per  cent,    (a 
rate^  founded  upon  the  iinnsually  heavy 
losses  by  sea  since  1793)  and  every  other 
charge,  has  amounted  within  a  fraction  to 
2s.  gd.  per  sicca  rupee.  -        -        -        -  8l5 
If  the  Company  were  compelled  to  rely  npon 
private  bills  altc^ether  for  a  remittance,  the 
rate  of  exchange  would  be  very  much  re« 
duced,  from  the  immense  sum  to  be  remit* 
ted,  which  must  prove  very  detrimental  to 
the  Company.— Can  form  no  opinion  as  to 
the  actual  loss  they  might  sustain,  but  haa 
understood  that  2s.  2tL  only  per  sicca  rupee 
would  now  be  ofiered,  by  which  the  Com- 
pany would  lose  7d,  in  each  rupee.    This 
rate  of  2s.  2d.  per  rupee  is  64  per  cent,  leu 
than  the  Company's  exchange  for  the  In- 
dian debt.    Besides  the  Company  would 
be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  combinationi 
amongst  persons  interested,  which  would 
probably  reduce  the  rate  of  exchange  pveo 
below    2s,  2d.    If  the  preaeqt  mode  of 
remitting  by  a  consijgnment  of  gooda.  werei^ 
relinquished,    the  Compapx'a  coa^ynercial 
esublishnaeata  woold  be  aooUiUaiiBd.  apd 
could.. not  be  restored  witiunfl  jk^^fmn 
expense  i  tbe  pompetitiw^of  l|^«n  WOkT 
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813,  614 


•  The  lite  of  loss  previous  to  1793  was  only  one  per  eat. 
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be  dMMjfcd,  b]r  AfpeniDg  ifte  tndd  to 
diffmnt  portly  and  the  frftffe  ifielf  prove 
tdvinHgeoui  nehher  to  the  Cnmpnny  nor 
toothen.      -       ...       -  9i5, 817 

Annual  Bttcurces  o/'  the  Com/tan jf  to  metl  ihc 

demuiidi  Mptm  them. 

Tea  Trade  ;  prime  oosl  ot*  goodtp  with  profii,  af* 
icr  ckduciiiig  Cutiomi,  Charges  and  l'*iri{;iii 
u^[)  aiera^e  of  last  three  years  .  jC^»^ti|U<X) 

]\rce  CfUMis 96;,UUU 

Iijw  Silk 4/7.000 


Ivii 

It 


jCJ.980.OOO 
With  other  trifling  articles,  makini;,      — 

|)er  annum,  about  .£4.000.000 

Fjlting  short  of  ihe  pecuniary  en-      -^^— — 

gagementa  abo«*e  itateJ,  by  about      £300.000 


818,  823 

Deficiency  arises  from  the  extraordinary  drafts 
to  be  made  upon  the  Conipany  for  interest 
of  the  debt,  which  hitherto  perhaps  have 
never   exceeded   i*5(X),000  |)cr  annum.*- 
The  ordinary  income  is  equal  to  the  ordi« 
nary  dcmaiida,  and  if  the  Company*s  sys- 
tem were  not  interfered  with  by  the  private 
traders,  an  eitra  quantity  of  goods  might 
be  invested  in  India,  to  meet  the  deficien- 
cy,  by  means   of  the  funds  whicli   would 
accumulate  in  India,  in  consequence  of  the 
transfer  of  these   additional   payments   to 
England,  otherwise  the  exports  of  woollens 
and  of  the  raw  materials  of  this  country 
must  be  reduced.     If  profits  on  tea  trade 
bhouldbe  interfered  with,  deficiency  would 
be  increased.         -        -         •         -         -  818 

Piece  goods,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
mu^Iins,  being  principally  sold  for  expor* 
lalion,  if  the  trade  therein  were  allowcil  to 
the  Outports  the  Company's  sales  would  be 
diminished  by  the  quantity  the  Outports 
woald  sell,  tince  no  increase  of  this  trade 
ciD  be  expected  ;  prices  would  be  reduced, 
I  be  regularity  of  the  Company's  sales  would 
be  deranged,  and  foreigorrs  would  hare 
leu  iDducement  to  attend  tboie  ules,  from 
the  warn  of  the  aectittMned  iiioTtmentr« 
mort  eapeciallj  ia  time  of  peace.    -        -  8I9 


Prnfit  ^d  Lusr  Acf^mHf  fif  JVMffren  TM^/ 
from  1793-4  ta  !8IT-I1»  «>  f/reiintMfd 
thi  Ifoyse  of  ComMons;  A'rtfif^fiHi»j>  iki 

Indian  from  the  China  Trade, 
States  this  account  ww  made  tip,   pHncipnlt/ 
uith  a  ric?w  to  shew  what  assistance  had 
bc\»n  ren-^ffH  from  Hie  commercial  to  the 
political  c  inccrn.   which  appears  t herefrom 
to   have   am  out.  ted   to  ai{'6,289iO00j  after 
proviiling  for  the  dividend  and  every  com- 
ircrcial  charge.     -        -        •        •        -  8I9 
States  principle  and  results  of  the  acoomit.  -  820 
Losses  at  sea  mucli  greater  upon  the  Indiari 
than  upon  the  China  trade,   in  consequence 
of  the  ships  employed  in  the  former  trade 
being  more  frfquently  diverted  to  politioal 
purposes,  and  from  that  cause  being  often 
dispatched  with   their  cargoes  at  improper 
seasons.     If  the   Indian  trade  is  looked  if 
merely  wi'h  a  view  to  profit  and  loss,  these 
extra  I<)3sos  by  sea  shonld  he  deducted,  al 
also  the  loss  by  supplying  private  traderi 
with  tonnage  under  the  act  of  1793*     Ac* 
count  exhibited  with  these  deductions,  and 
with  interest  charged  opon  the  capital  em- 
ployed,   gives   an    increase  to    the  profit 
shewn  in  the  account  laid  before  parlia« 
mcnt  of  s£70,S(S4,  upon  the  Indian  trade. 

821,844,845,622 
Does  not  understand  how  the  repreaentatioo 
that  the  Indian  trade  has  lost  the  Company 
./'4.000.00U    can    be    substantiated;    hat 
heard  that  it  is  founded  opon  a  calculation 
charging  that  trade  with  a  proportion  of 
the  sum    of  «i  14,896.267    paid   by   the 
Company  for  their  dividenda  and  interest 
on   their  bond  debt ;    the  proportion  as- 
sumed lo  be  borne  bjr  the  Indian  trade  if 
a£t>  000,000,   ishich,    deducted   from   the 
real  profit  of  j^,000.000  stated  in   the 
account,  is  presumed  to  exhibit  a  lots  of 
«^4. 000.000;    but  the  dividend  on  India 
stock  being  eight  per  cent,  upon  the  capi- 
tal raised,  cannot  be  considered  a  fair  com- 
mercial intereatt    Company  do  not  depend 
upon  tbe  China  trade  eadntivelj  far  tbeir 
dividend,  ffioiwh  that  trade  would  afford  a 
profit- a^^al  to  it.  •        .        •        -        . 
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IIouM  of  Com^  Company  bf  law  are  obliged  to  pat  up  all 

their  imporU  at  public  auctioo,  and  by  the 
commutation  act  tea  is  put  up  at  a  sum 
equal  to  its  prime  cost,  with  freight,  charg- 
es, interest  and   insurance,  -and  must   be 
sold,   if  no  higher  advance  is  offered  there- 
on  than  one  penny  per  pound.     By  the 
Company's  own  regulations  they  part  with 
some  sorts,  even  at  a  less  advance.  -        -  824 
Profit  upon  the  outward  trade  is  taken  from 
accounts  furnished  by  the  auditor,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  principle  upon  which 
they  arc  framed  ;  taken   upon  the   prime 
cost  of  the  goods  sold,  with  an  assumed 
profit  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  stores  is- 
sued for  use  in    the  several  departments, 
which  profit,  it  is  considered,  the  political 
ought  to  furnish  to   the  commercial  con- 
cern.    Interest  is  allowed  upon  the  balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  Hong   merchants  at 
Canton,  in  the  general  amount  for  which 
the  Company  debit  themselves,  as  paid  for 
iheir  dividends  and  interest  on  their  bond 
debt,  and  which  covers  the  interest  of  their 
commercial  capital  in   every  part  of  the 
world.    This  balance  was  at  one  time  near- 
ly .£1,000,000  5   but  at  present  is  not  half 
that  amount.     In  stating  the  account  no 
reference  is  had  to  the  manner  in  which 
the    sale   of  the  outward  consigmeots  to 
Canton  has  been  effected,  whether  by  bar- 
ter or  otherwise;  the  result  exhibited  is 
that  shewn  by  the  books  of  account  sent 
home.     In  cases  where  loss  has  occurred 
upon  the  sale  of  stores,  as  complained  of 
by  the  Court  in  a  dispatch  to  India,  the 
sale  has  been  probably  of  damaged  or  un- 
sound   articles.      Loss    sometimes    occurs 
upon  particular  articles  sent  to  China,  in 
seasons  when  other  articles  sell  at  a  profit. 
Difference  between  present  statement  of 
profit  on  outward  trade,  and  that  shewn  in 
Appendix  xxxvi.  Fourth  Report,  explained. 

845*866 
Nothing  allowed  in  profit  and  loss  account 
for  supposed  loss  in  sending  balHon  to  In- 
dia i  does  not  think  there  has  been  a  loss, 
taking  the  average  pficc  paid  by  the  Com- 
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pany  since  17d3-'  Tho  ttatamtnt  doUvered       Ummu  of  Ci 

in  by  an  honorable  Director  to  the  BuUioo  ^"^y^^ 

Committee  in  1810,  shewing  a  loss  of  ten         QariurigfU 

per  cent.,  was  no  doubt  founded  upon  tho 

price  of  the  day.     Account  on  page  QJJ 

shews,  that  instead  of  a  loss  there  has  been 

a  profit  by  sending  bullion  to  India  since 

1793,    of  .£327,296,   and  on  bollion  re-i 

ccived  from  India  of  s£l63,204.     Neither 

of  these  sums  have  been  taken  credit  for  in 

the  profit  and  loss  account,  as  the  Com-> 

pany  do  not  look  to  exchange  merely,  as  a 

source  either  of  profit  or  of  loss.     Thia 

account  shews,  likewise,  that  if  the  prime 

cost  of  the  gooils  received  from  India  and 

China  had  been  calculated  at  rates  founded 

upon  the  actual  expense  of  sending  bullion 

for  their  purchase,    instead  of  the  rates 

really  used  in  the  profit  and  loss  account, 

that  account  would  have  exhibited  a  profit 

larger  by  <i2,038,86l.     -        -  851,  977,  979 

Account  exhibiting  a  loss  of  4^995,243  at 
Canton,  drawn  up  by  the  auditor,  is  form- 
ed upon  the  invoice  cost  of  the  good^  sent 
out,  which  includes  the  ten  per  cent.  :  but 
the  profit  and  loss  account  excludes  the  ten 
per  cent.       -         ...        -  S52,  95Z 

All  charges  connected  with  goods  shipped 
from  Canton  to  England  are  added  to  the 
invoices,  except  the  supracargoes  commis* 
sion,  which  is  paid  and  brought  to  account 
in  England.  ....  S55,  856 

Difference  l>etween  amount  losses  at  sea,  as 
per  profit  and  loss  account,  and  that  shewn 
Appendix  7,  47,  and  55,  Fourth  Report, 
explained  by  an  account,  page  968,  which 
makes  a  small  addition  to  the  amount  of 
losses  for  which  the  profit  and  loss  account 
is  debited.      ....  856,  858>  968 

Charge  of  fiencoolen.  Prince  of  Wales* 
Island^  and  St.  Helena  not  debited  in  pro- 
fit and  loss  account,  being  of  a  political 
nature,  in  conformity  with  the  opiniop  of 
a  committee,  to  whose  jodgmeut  such 
accounts  are  always  submitted.        -        -  858 

Loss  by  exchange  on  bills  drawn  from  India 
bas  nol  been  debited  to  the  account  of 
comnerae,  |he  bills  having  been  drawn  for 
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fo«se  of  Com.     poliHbd  paf{l6M9}  bat  tbo  caie  ti  the  re- 

verse  tti  fiBg«rd  to  that  arising  on  bills 
drawn  frota  China/aU- which  have  been 
putelj  for  coffltnereial  parpoaesi  2s.  6d» 
per  sicca  rupee  the  highest  exchange  from 
Bengal;  and  gs,  per  pagoda  from  Madras* 

859,  860,  975 

The  customs  debited  the  profit  and  bsa 
accoont,  being  the  amount  paid  upooi  each 
sale  incloded  in  the  period,  are  necessarily 
difierent  from  Appendix  to  Fourth  Report, 
which  shews  the  amount  paid  for  customs 
in  a  different  period.       -         .         «  861-863 

Cannot  answer  to  Appendix  51,  Fourth  Re* 
port,  not  being  drawn  out  by  him  ;  diffe- 
rence between  amount  of  freight  paid  since 
17939  and  that  charged  to  debit  of  profit 
and  loss  account,  chargeable  either  to  the 
territory,  to  the  privilege  trade,  or  upon 
goods  not  yet  sold,  shewn  by  an  account, 
page  964.  A  similar  difierence  in  respect 
to  charges  general  explained,  account,  page 

966.    ...       -       -  S63,g64,g6a 

Loss  on  supplying  saltpetre  to  Government 
hot  a  commercial  one  :  arises  from  a  forced 
obligation  upon  the  Company.         -        -  864 

Difference  between  amount  of  goods  and 
stores  for  which  England  debits  India,  and 
that  stated  as  realised  in  India  b^  sale, 
issue,  &c.  can  be  accoonted  for  by  the 
auditor.         -        -         -        .         •  865,  974 

Bad  debts  of  the  Company  upon  goods  sup- 
plied at  Calcutta  ]5f.  per  cent,  as  stated 
by  auditor  5  suppose  not  greater  at  the 
other  presidencies ;  but  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count has  not  been  debited  for  this  loss. 
Debt  owing  by  Hong  merchants,  cannot 

«  state  whether  it  is  a  bad  debt  .£960,000  : 
taken  credit  for  by  the  Company  in  their 
stock  account,  as  owing  to  them  by  go- 
vernment, not  to  be  considered  a  bad  debt. 

865,  866 

Every  charge  for  warehouse  rent  debited 
the  profit  and  loss  account.  Indiatt  duties 
not  charged  upon  goods  exported  by  the 
Company.    -        -•       -        ••        •;     «.  gjro 

Difference  between  amotint  adtlmcei  for  Jiii- 
vestmentB,  account  ittpMil,  lo?oie6MiMlQt, 
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and  loss  aocoaati  e^pU|?ied  b}^j^o  stafei*         '  — iffy/ 
menta,        -       -       -       -.*!.- 983^  985   CatiwH^hr 
Company's  commercial   capital   consists    of 
goods  unsold  in  India  and  England  (except- 
ing military  stores)  ;  difficult  to  ascertain 
its  exact  amountj  because^  though  the^fsom- 
mercial    assets    can   be  distinctly  shewn, 
there  are  commercial  debts  to  set  against 
them  }    has  however  assumed  two  y^ars^ 
imports  as  the  commercial  capital,  and  de* 
bited  the  profit  and  loss  aocount,  with  into- ' 
rest  thereon.    If  money  is  substituted  in- 
stead of  the  goods  sent  out,  to  purchase  the 
return  cargoes,  the  Company  should  not 
be  charged  with  additional  interest  on  that 
account,  especially  as  they  have  supplied 
India  with  <i'8,000,000  mqre  than  the^ 
have  received  therefrom.    India  goods  oxx 
hand  at  home  generally  to  the  value  ,of 
«£l  ,000,000  prime  cost*    Stock  accounts 
exhibit  a  complete  balance  of  the  Com** 
pany*s  property,    though  not  a  complete 
view  of  the  amount  of  then*  debts  and 
assets,  but  no  allowance  is  made  in  theqi 
for  interest   or    warehouse    rent,    whiq{i 
would  not  be  applicable  to  such  acoounta. 

97^^  97^f  973 
Difierence  between  the  rates  at. which  bills 

■  I      ■      •  ■ 
■      « 

have  been  drawn  and  those  at  wjiich  itor 
ports  have  been  credited  in  India,  Accpunt, 
page  986.    Bnt  commerce  should  not  be 
taxed  for  the  difference,  as  no  bills  have 
been   drawn  from  India  for  commercial 
purposes;  and  though  the  amount  of  home- 
ward cargoes  has  exceeded  that  of  the  out* 
ward  by  about  ^6,000,000,  yet  England 
has  paid  on  account  of  India  4^7,800,000, 
political  charges*  «        .        -        -  975,  986 
Proportion  of  commercial  charges  in  India 
not  added  to  invoices,  which  should  attacih 
to  the  territory  on  account  of  the  sales  of 
salt  and  opium,  may  be  stated  at  j£300,54'2 
in  the  nineteen  years,  and  should  be  de- 
dttGte4.  ffom;  iJ^,;aJ99,ount  debited  to  thpi 
c^^tm^mci^^i^i^H^  [r  ,.  •'-:,..,.,,.:  'i    -  980 
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House  of  Coa.     stores  senl  out  for  government,  and  ihould 

be  con.^idf  red  a  revenue  charge.  -  -  981 
Could  not  distinguish  to  the  India  nnd  China 
concerns  (though  it  niny  be  done  in  future) 
the  separate  chargo  of  each,  arising  from 
tlie  remr.nLM'diicn  paid  to  commatidcrs  of 
^;^-oni  oul>liip!{,  alur  allowing  for  the  sums 
tihich  th-.'  coiiinKinder^  hjvc  paid  back. 
Neither  ihj  C\i544,'Mj[),  surphii  commer- 
cial chLirgcs  bLyond  the  rate  calcula'.ed  in 
the  priifit  .ir.J  lliS^  ulcuum',  nor  the  advances 
of  Ktii^liJ  to  uwiicfa  ot  lu!>t  ships,  huch 
r.clv.'.i;cj i  li.ivir.;,  bc^u  n:ade  upun  joint 
voyri^Cb  lo  In  .ia  .,;ii  China.    -         -         -  981 

Balance  i/  Sr^/) plies  between  India  and  En- 
gland Jrom  \  7 i}2'3  io  ISOihlO  fEnglandJ, 
corresponding  with  the  Year^  179^-4  tJ 
1810-11  (Ind'iaJ, 

Shews  a  balance  against  India  o(  «f  a, 02-1 ,0673 
explains  the  principle  upon  which  the  ac- 
count is  framed,  and  state.?,  thjt  in  making 
it  up  he  had  in  view  to  shew,  that  all  the 
commercial  operations  of  the  Con j par. v  had 
been  amply  supplied  by  their  commercial 
funds^  and  consequently  should  not  be 
charged  with  the  high  rates  of  interest 
upon  money  borrowed  in  India.       -     625,  S'28 

Cannot  answer  to  the  account  page  373, 
Tliiid  Report,  which  shews  only  a  balance 
against  India  up  to  180t-y  of  ^'1,629,701  -, 
that  account  was  made  up  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Hou7>e  of  Commons  upon  a  principle 
diflferenl  from  his,  and  does  not  appear  to 
embrace  the  whole  subject  \  neither  can  he 
answer  to  Appendix  51,  Tviurih  Report.  -  826 

Polilical  charges  debited  the  lorriiory,  consist 
of  a  great  variety  of  arliclos  which  it  ii 
impossible  t'>  enum.'rnte  ;  and  of  a  pro- 
|H.rlionate  part  of  ihe  charges  cf  the  hoine 
estab'.iihnients  and  other  p:iymenl%  which 
canuf-'i  be  accv'.rateiy  liiviJed  -       SiS,  §29 

Royal  Fail  Inu:a  \\.\  jnteers  debited  to  the  ter- 
ritory, because  not  a  commercial  charge ; 
if  the  rc^en'.'.es  ut  India  are  remitted  home 
by  means  of  commerce,  the  charge  for  pro« 
tecttQg  the  goods  ia  which  the  reveaue  ia 
idTCsted,  appean  to  be  a  political  charge.   829 
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East-India  College,  the  whole  expenie  paid  Hi 
by  the  Company  charged  to  the  political 
head  ^  demorage  only  when  occasioned  by 
detention  for  military  purposes;  a  state- 
ment  of  which  is  furnished  by  the  proper 
officer  to  the  Accountant-Generai.  -         -  630 

To  the  question  repeated  in  various  shapes 
Whether  the  payments  made  to  the  Com- 
pel ny  by  Govern  ment  for  supplies  and  ser- 
vices in  India,  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  remittance  to  defray  the  political 
ctiar^es  ;  and  whether  these  payments  had 
not  been  sufficient  for  that  purpose  up  to 
Ui  March  1812?  Conceives  it  would  an- 
swer no  useful  purpose  to  teply  directly  to 
that  question,  as  no  lair  inference  can  be 
drawn,  by  selecting  particular  partb  of  hii 
account,  and  com|)aring  them  with  other 
accounts  taken  up  to  a  later  period.  -  831 

In  answer  to  the  question.  How  the  Com- 
pany have  disposed  of  the  surplus  above 
their  extra  demands,  of  the  several  aids  re- 
ceived by  loan,  &c.  since  1793,  with  the 
addition  of  the  profits  of  their  trade,  and 
of  the  ^£"2,500,000  petitioned  of  Parlia- 
ment this  session  ?  presents  an  account  page 
838,  which  shews  the  amount  of  the  extra 
demands  upon  the  Company  since  1793* 
at  ^'l8,54(i,550,  and  of  their  resources 
•fl  8,()  1 1 , 1 2d.  The  ^2,500,000  asked  for 
this  session,  cannot  be  considered  a  fresh 
aid,  as  the  Company  would  only  use  it  to 
replace  such  bonds  as  may  have  been  paid 
into  their  treasury.  The  extra  demands 
upon  the  Company's  treasury  have  been 
taken  back  to  the  year  1 793,  because  some 
of  the  aids  enumerated  in  tbe  Committee's 
question  were  used  at  that  time.  The  sum 
of  /i£'9,O0O.oaO  stated  in  Appendix  Ai, 
Fourth  Report,  as  received  bj  the  Coiapaax. 
from  Government,  is  merely  the  gross 
amount  of  the  Company's  claim^  against 
which  has  been  set  by  Government  a  coun- 
ter claim  for  a£!3«2OO«O0O«  for  demands  of 
tbe  Pay-CXBce  against  tbe  Compan/f  hau 
Tbe  real  som  received  by  the  Coidmdj  Av 
supplies  to  Governnaent.  10  Ipdi^.  vin  obo« 

Ki^neDdjr  only  rfa,e7i(,}MB:j;i|rfijj;f^ 
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ue  of  OoiiL  ram  CMiIy  shodid  India  bo  credited,  as  the 
counter  claim  by  Govern  me  nt  is  for  an 
expense  on  account  of  the  territory.  To 
several  qaestions  proposed  respecting  the 
mode  of  bringing  to  account  tiie  «i^'2,000j000 
received  of  Government  in  March  1813>  and 
the  ^1^500^000  in  Exchequer  bills,  an- 
swers by  a  reference  to  the  statement  above 
presented.         -         -         -         -         838,  840 

Supply  of  j^8. 024,057,  to  India,  furnished 
from  the  Company's  commercial  funds.-— 
There  has  been  no  surplus  revenue  in  India 
since  tlie  war  with  Tlppoo  Sultaun ;  and 
as  India  has  received  so  great  an  excess  of 
supplies  from  England,  it  is  answering  to 
a  case  which  has  had  no  existence,  to  ac- 
count  for  the  mode  in  which  an  assumed 
deficiency  of  funds  from  England  to  par* 
chase  return  cargoes  has  been  ordinarily 
supplied.  Act  of  1 793  does  not  prohibit 
investment  being  furnished  except  from 
surplus  revenue.         ...         841,842 

India  should  be  debited  for  all  bills  drawn 
from  thence,  whether  specifically  on  ac- 
count of  the  Indian  debt  or  otherwise,  as 
many  bills  have  l>een  drawn  for  lona  Jide 
cash  received  in  India,  by  means  of  which 
the  debt  has  been  kept  at  a  less  amount 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  reached.  842 

Difference  between  amount  bills  drawn  from 
India,  and  that  of  bills  paid  as  per  Ap- 
pendix 6,  Third  Report^  explained  by  an 
account  page  985.         ...     973^  g85 

Profit  on  exports  being  realised  there,  is  de- 
bited to  India  ;  but  the  profit  on  imports 
being  realized  in  England,  and  not  being 
to  be  sent  back  to  India,  is  not  credited  to 
India.  ......  974 

CLARKE,  Wm.  Stanley,  Esq.  (8.  C.) 

p/.  Clarke  Upwards  of  25  years  in  the  Company's  sea- 
service,  has  been  6  voyages  as  commander 
of  a  regular  ship;  and  is  generally  acquaint- 
ed with  that  part  of  the  trade,  in  which 
commanders  and  officers  of  Company's  ships 
are  accustomed  to  participate.  Woollens 
are  prohibited  to  thera.  *  •  669,  670 
His  investments  have  consisted  of  a  geberal 


assortment,  principally  English  produce  and 
manufacture,  staple  articles  of  iron,  lead^ 
copper,  together  with  wine,  beer,  hams, 
cheese,  sadlery,  glaiis->ware,  and  furniture, 
being  articles  suited  to  European  consump- 
tion.       .        -        -        -        66i),  670,  681 

No  private  trader  can  carry  ont  British  pro* 
duce  and  manufactures  with  the  same  ad- 
vantage as  the  superior  officers  in  the  Com* 
pany's  service,  whose  investments  are  free 
of  freight,  and  who  insure  at  9  rate  lower 
than  smaller  ships  would  be  subject  to.     -  670 

The  profitable  result  of  their  investments  de- 
pends on  the  state  of  the  markets,  which 
of  late  have  been  so  fully  stocked  as  to 
yield  a  very  moderate  advantage;  and  a  let- 
ter  from  a  captain  (who  went  out  last  season 
to  Madras),  states  his  apprehensions  of  a 
serious  loss,  from  the  great  glut  of  all  Eu- 
ropean articles.      -        ...        -  fiyo 

In  Capt.  C.'s  two  last  voyages  to  Bombay  he 
carried  out  specie  to  a  considerable  amount* 
doubting  the  success  of  an  adventure  of 
merchandize.  ...        gyp^  Qji 

Is  unable  to  lume  any  new  article  of  Britiali 
manufacture  or  produce  which  during  hit 
time  found  a  market  in  India  ;  but  he  took 
out  a  few  Manchester  goods,  on  two  voyw 
ages,  which  by  making  the  assortment  more 
general,  assisted  the  disposal  of  his  invest* 
ment,  in  a  trifiing  degree,  with  respect  to 
Europeans.      -        -        •        .        .        Cji 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade,  there  would  be 
no  increased  demand  for  British  commodi- 
ties among  the  natives,  and  among  Eoro- 
peans  it  would  depend  on  the  increased 
number  of  residents.     -        -        •        -  67 1 

In  lading  a  ship  for  an  homeward  voyage, 
there  must  bo  an  assorted  cargo  of  light 
goods,  and  deadweight  or  ballast  goods 
(saltpetre,  sugar,  and  rice)  ;  but  saltpetre 
being  confined  to  the  Company's  shipS|L 
private  vessels  must  take  rice  or  sugar,  and 
except  on  occasions  of  scarcity  here,  rice 
most  be  a  very  precarious  article ;  the  ju^* 
ment  of  the  parties  therefore  would  ^ssqap- 
rally  lead  them  to  lake  sugar,  whictv  ^^^*^^ 
be  produced  to  any  amoani  In  &eD0>^ 
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ircniK  «t  Cam.  'Vbe  capital  iinw  vested  in  ihe  ladiaa  trade  by 
e^'a^^e.      '''*  Csmpany  and  by  piivate  roerci.anls,  U 

fully  adequate  to  Ihe  demand.         •        •  6/2 

t'ipt.  C.  ii  ac<nuinled  with  tlie  Eastern  Ar- 
Lbipcbgo,  of  wliicb  tiie  Straiti  of  Mjcissar 
form  the  WeUtrn  liniiN.        -        -        -672 

The  naiivci  of  the  ithnJi  of  Ci'lebp.';  and 
Borneo  are  fcrooioM!):  thoie  in  the  Strailj 
vf  Alias  CDurleoiit  and  civil)  but  when 
there  with  a  singk'  shiii,  he  was  camions  in 
hii  intercourse  uitli  them  to  guard  against 
treachery-,  to  wbicli  inlerctt  or  resenlmeut 
will  dispose  tbcm ;  they  arc  a  barbarous 
rather  than  a  civi'.i/.eJ  people.  -         -  672 

The  climate  llu'ii;  is  e^trnnely  hot,  and  the 
clolhing  of  the  natives  consists  only  of  a 
garment  round  (heir  middle,  and  a  turban 
or  light  cap,  made  of  cotton  cloth  of  iheir 
own  manufacture.  -         •         -  G72,  6/3 

No  .irticlcs  of  European  manufacture  can  be 
diipoicd  of  among  them,  except  ammuni- 
tion and  fire  armi,  which  are  prohibited. 
Poultry  and  minor  article!  of  provision,  they 
escbange  for  knives  and  coarse  cutlery  (0  a 
cenaio  degree ;  bul  bullocki  and  more  ex- 
peniiTC  provision)  were  paid  for  in  dollars,  6/3 

There  is  not  the  least  chance  of  3  tale  for 
Britiil)  woollens  in  ihoie  islands  ;  the  coun- 
try traders  have  been  most  active  in  ex- 
ploring them  with  a  view  to  commercial 
advantage.  The  cargo  of  a  400  ton  ship 
frou  England  could  not  be  di^poied  of; 
ihe  ship  must  also  be  well  armed,  as  the 
country  ships  :dwayi  are,         ...  6/3 

The  Eattero  labnds  nre  governed  by  petty 
Uajalu,  jealous  of  and  hostile  to  each 
other  i  so  ihdt  trading  with  one  would 
excite  conleniiou  bet<AL-cn  them.  These 
idands  cannot  be  %a  object  of  fair  trad-:  to 
a  British  merchant,  with  a  view  to  (he  sale 
of  Britikh  goods.  There  would,  indeed,  be 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  teas  there,  were  it 
a  men; bant'* object,  and  the  high  duty  muit 
operate  ES  a  great  tem^tatioD  to  inaogiling 
Ibera  I  bu(  he  might  obtain  them  with 
greater  facility  from  Minillii  by  tneini  of 
Chinese  junks,  or  Foitugnese  or  Spaniik 
sliips  from  Macao )  from  porii  in  tba  Slnili 


of   Malacca   by   coontiy  abipt  ntaiulog       HoMeer&o. 

from  China}    or  from  Java  bj  Cbiame       c»pi.  Cttrkt- 
junkf,  which  are  the  channel  of  commoni- 

cation  between  China  and  its  colonies  on 

the  northern  part  of  the  island.        -  673,  074 
Any  (juanlily  of  teas  might  be  obtained  from 

the  Hong  mercbants  or  outside  men ;  but 

the  Company  baring  the  selection  of  all  that 

conic  to  Canton,  those  obtained  throogh  an 

illicit  commerce  would  be  of  a  very  inferior 

quality,  though  much  would  depend  on  the 

judgment  of  the  purchasers     -         -  0/4,  6?5 
The  produce  of  Banca  is  principally  tin  in 

considerable  quantities,  and  easily  obtained, 

with  which  the    Chinese  were   formerly 

supplied  by  the  Dutch.  -         ■         -        ■  O73 
Some  of  the  Eastern  Islands  produce  iron, 

with  which  the  natives  mannfactnre  their 

instruments  and  arms,  and  Ihey  rormerly 

obtained  an  occasional  supply  of  fire-arms 

from  the  Dutch,    .        -        -        -        -  675 
A  merchant  trading  there  could  only  obtain  a 

return   cargo  of  molher-oF-pear)  ahdls,  a 

small  supply  of  tortoise  shell,   and  perfaapi 

some  spices.    On  Ihe  Peje«  Islands  has  be«n 

found  a  small  quantity  of  sandal   wood, 

which   the  American  traders  have  lately 

brought  to  China,  but  it  is  inferior  (o  that 

sent  from  India.   -----  67s 
Capt.  C.  as  a  Company's  office^  supposes  he 

gained  by  privilege  trade  from  13  (0  19  per 

cent,  over  a  private  trader,  by  eaoneration 

from  the  charge  of  freight,   by  a  rednccd 

premium  of  insurance,  and  the  saving  on 

commission  for  agency.  -         -        .  gTQ 

The  pioporiion  of  British  manufactures  taken 

out  by  Company's  officers  varies,  and  ia 

perhaps  a  fifth  part  to  the  whole  of  tbcir 

investments.  .         -         -        .        .  67S 

Boots,  shoes,  3tc.  are  extremely  well  nanii- 

factured  at  the  presidencies  by  native  II- 

bouieri,  under  British  artificers ;  i\to  car- 
riages, fiiroilnre,  aod  cabinet  ware*,  and 

all  ■    ic       n 
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m  of  Con.  Were  the  preaeat  duty  of  g6  per  cent,  on  tea 

T^^C^tL        reduced  to  one  half^  the  inducement  to 
I.  Clarke. 

smuggle  would  be  proportionally  lessened, 
yet  a  sufficient  temptation  would  still  exist, 
if  the  Archipelago  were  opened  to  vessels 
of  350  tons,  and  the  parties  disposed  to 
enter  on  the  speculation.  -        -  676,  6?? 

In  the  event  of  our  being  excluded  from  Chi« 
na,  tea  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Eastern 
Islands    in    sufficient  quantity  to    supply 

Great  Britain. 677 

A  free  trade  in  tea  would  at  first  reduce  its 
price  in  this  country,   though  the  contrary 
would  eventually  ensue  from  the  great  ad- 
tance  in  China,  from  the  competition  be- 
tween the  Company  and  private  traders.      677 
If  the  price  of  tea  were  affected  by  an  in- 
creased import  into  this  country,  the  quality 
would  also  be  proportionally  affected,  and 
the  increased  importation  would  depend  on 
the  demand  which  adventurers  should  find 
for  the  article,  their  spirit  of  enterprise, 
and  the  consequent  advantage  they  might 
look  to.        -        -         .        .        -  ej7^  67s 
A  competition  took  place  to  a  limited  extent^ 
when  the  Americans  resorted  to  China  for 
the  purchase  of  tea  ;  but  the  quantity  taken 
.by  them  bore  only  a  small  proportion  to  that 
purchased  by  the  Company,  who  had  a 
previous  selection  of  the  choicest.    -         •  6/8 
Captains  and  officers  pay  the  Company  a  duty 
of  7  per  cent,  for  a  small  proportion  (688 
lbs  )  of  their  privilege  in  tea,  17  per  cent, 
on  a  second  proportion.  (8,646  lbs.),  and  on 
all  excess  above  that  37  per  cent. ;  and  there 
is  also  an  additional  charge  of  20  per  cent, 
(making  altogether  57  per  cent.)  provided 
the  finer  description  of  green  tea  is  brought 
home,  beyond  double  the  quantity  in  the 
indulgence.    A  commander's  privilege  from 
China  is  38  tons :  they  are  also  allowed  to 
import  nankeens  and  drugs,  and  to  bring  as 
ballast^  a  quantity  of  mother-of-peail  shells, 
over  and  above  their  privilege,  freight  free  ; 
but  excepting  a  small  quantity  of  nankeens, 
they  generally  fill  up  the  whole  excess  with 
teas,  of  which  l,008lbs.  go  to  a  ton.    Other 
articles,  besidestea,  pay  an  ad  valorem  dxdy 
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of  7"per  cent.  $  the  proportiDn  of  tea  de-  House  of  Cos 
pends  on  their  judgmenti  &c.  -  678,  (S83  c^.  XSrt 
In  some  cases  Capt.  C.  confined  bit  invest- 
ment to  tea,  with  the  exception  ef  a  few 
hundred  pieces  of  nankeens ;  at  other  tknei 
he  brought  a  proportion  of  rhubarb,  or  gam- 
boge. There  is  a  distinction  between  black 
tea  and  green,  and  the  exceedings  are 
usually  filled  up  either  with  black  or  with 
an  inferior  description  of  green,  which  is 
sanctioned  in  exceedings,  the  fiyer  de- 
scription of  green  not  being  allowed  be- 
yond a  limited  extent.  He  obtained  a  mo- 
derate profit  on  his  exceedings  generally.  670 
Commanders  frequently  purchase,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  teas,  the  homeward  pri- 
vilege tonnage  of  their  officers,  at  from 
.£'20  to  rf40  a  ton.  -  -  -  -  679 
The  commanders  of  the  regular  ships  pay  a 

further  sum  of  ^500  at  the  conclusion  of 

everjr  voyage,  as  a  charge  under  the  head  of 

freight  in  their  accounts  5   it  was  adopted 

in  1796,  on  the  introduction  of  the  system 

of  hiring  ships  by  open  competition,    in 

order   to   compensate   the   Company    for 

paying  ofif  those  commanders  to  the  extent 

of  <f  5, 000,  who  had  purchased  their  com* 

mands  under  the  former  practice,  and  that 

future  commanders  should  not  be  upon  a 

better  footing  than  those  who  had  paid  for 

their  commands.    It  is  expected  to  cease 

when  the  Company  shall  have  received  their 

full  compensation.      •        -        679,  680,  66:; 
If  any  mode  could  be  adopted,   by  which  the 

payment  of  so  large  a  sum  as  37  per  cent. 

on  tea  could  be  avoided,  the  temptation  to 

smuggling  would  be  proportionally  redoced.  6179 
When  Capt.  C.  was   in    the  service,  com- 
manders were  prohibited  from  taking  out 

woollens,  fire-arms,  or  warlike  stores,  and 

also  tin,  unless  by  fecial  permission.        -  6S0 
He  carried  out  dollars  to  Bombay  in  1805 

and   1807,    when  he  believes  they  were 

5s,  5d.  per  ounce,  and  their  sale  price  at 

Bombay  wai  328  or  32g.  rupees  per  100 

dollars.    Hit  third  voyage  was  in  I8I0, 

when  stiver  was  M  high  in  England  that 

be  did  not  Tentnreto  pnriliaie  it;  the  roar* 
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Un  vesfk  U3flD 

h*i   propert7 


itft.^TftAc;  Ki^scTzj  or  ztibistcc 


P:se  sober  in  F.'.eian<i  c^ 

for  ciwax.     --••--  oel 
Cjonrrr  ak:p«  carrr  lai  ta  Zja^.j  &7  the  fvsoiv 

cf  L^kiia  caij.  -----  dei 
The  jdvaooe  of  iiaCocGt  up«Q  tbe  iovoeee  at 
gcoiis  jc^ii  B  Loc:^  i^  erti sjced  excioKre^^ 
durjes,  which  appear  KpvacelT  oa  the 
face  of  che  iovoioew  asd  io  osaov  inirannr* 
are  ai^wec  it  prsoe  cosr.  jod  il'vvjri  in- 
Krt«d  ac  wkac  chev  specftcauf  ve.  OSS,  6SJ 
Cocnpaaf  •  i.2CO  ton  liitps.  wnh  afewex- 
cepcMBi^  SO  w  ChiM,  and  are  geoeralkf 
fbllT  Utfo  on  I  be  outwani  ravage :  their 

m 

commaodcT*  reap  no  advamase  oi  oonie- 
^«ac«  tiroBi  tMUMOgen.     -        -        *80.  683 


CCK'KBrHN,  Thomas,  Esq.  (S.C) 

r. .  CjeXhum.  A  commiwooer  for  in*eMig>lms  «he  Ctawrtc 

drt>:»,  «•»  i»  »ke  ComfMBT"*  Madr»t  ciril 
»erviw»  t»om  \27^  »  »*>■»  s  '•"""S  P"'* 
ot  il»  Nl>»««  W9f  be  was  eominiMmy  to 
ilwaNtty.  «ml  Irom   »7s»  ontd  hit  depar- 

Iwt  *»*»«»  •'**''••  *'•'*  •  n»***>^'  "*  '**• 
»ivii4  ^  ll#»cuu«%  wbicK  »it»i«tiei»  affiwd* 
9,1  iMin  •!»  om^fw^kty  •«  becoming  •©- 
ovautml  w.«h  »»>r  »rt«t-»  rfca.acw  of  the 


=^  I  S^'J.  CI 


■f  vncB^tlMy 

-        •'445 

\  ea  eateiiiig  the  Goib- 
sammrrsenw^  to  he  maitec 
ling'sagBi^  whidi  affofdi  A» 

?  viib  ihoae 
k  vooid  rcqsire  a  loDftr 
cs  1=  the  cooBtij  (o  atttio.    -  445,  440 

I:  2Si  iz^-ntjbl'T  beea  the  fcrictcrt  iojoDCthia 
er  pmvnaoBLZ  to  iheir  mtaati  in  Indiat  to 
recird  the  ciwii  mad  relrgkiiit  prgudioef  ci 
the  tunrsBi  aad  tbe  37  Geo.  III.  enactSi 
rhac  reipeci  duil  be  paid  Io  tfaeir  religioat 
hiy^n  and  ca<0Bi :  and  thew  ii^anctions 
•jvf •  feseraAij  fpeaking,  been  obeyed ;  but 
IstfTuoei  bate  oouuiied  of  involootarf  of« 
fcscesi  cooMnitCcd  by  pemof  anacqnaiotad 
vith  thciD.   .        «        .         -        .  445, 446 

Nev-comen  from  ignoraoce  are  more  liable 
10  offend  the  naiivet  than  those  prerioiul^ 
aoqoainted  with  their  laoguagea  and-coi- 
toms:  even  passing  within  acirclodrwn 
round  tbe  place  where  corrac^Hindoot  wevo 
cooking  their  food,  woold  occuion  dliem  tn 
throw  it  awaf .  There  may  be  fifiy  diflb- 
rent  aeeti  of  Hindoos^  each  having  their^ 
peculiar  oMgea^  who  might  be  annoyed  M 
rarioni  waya,  nnd  frequently  Boropeanaea 
their  first  arrival  are  rot  so  ooasiderato  of 
the  nativea  as  rhey  should  be.  .        -  447 

The  effect  of  opening  the  trade  to  Indi%  and 
a  material  indux  of  Buropeaiu  thither, 
would  greatly  depend  on  tbe  regolilioaa 
made  in  this  country,  and  the  execntioB  of 
such  regulations  in  India.       ••        •        •  447 

During  Mr.  C.'s  residence  in  India,  when  m 
sliip  imported  at  any  port  on  iht 
where  there  was.  a  master  attendant 
custom^honse,  lists  of  the 
crews»  descriptive  of  their 
pursuits,  were  requmk  hafc 
ing    waa    w^SfuoAj.  jmnAi^: 
ooffs^ariRi  fto 
ihn 
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habitant!,  who  were  rewarded  for  bringing 

in  straggler! ;  but  these  regulations  coold 

only  lake  place  where  there  was  a  master 

attendant  or  custoni-honse,  yet  at  most  of 

the  Outports  there  were  ofMcers  uadcr  the 

collectors'  direction, ■  to  prevent  if  possible 

the  ingress  of  Europeans,      ...  443 

The  Coromandel  coast  is  under  the  Madras 
government,  except  the  small  pollam  be- « 
longing  to  Tondloiao  :  round  which,  how- 
ever, our  influence  prevails.  The  whole  of 
the  Malabar  coast  up  to  Goa,  incloding 
Travancore,  is  under  the  English  govern- 
ment j  but  beyond  Goa  there  is  a  small 
tract  independent  of  it.  -         -  448,  449,  477 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade,  Mr.  C.  is  not 
aware  that  a  merchant  would  have  occasion 
to  follow  goods  into  the  interior  of  India. 
I'hose  who  traded  during  his  residence, 
found  it  more  advantageous  to  carry  their 
cargoes  to  the  presidencies  where  -the  best 
market  was  to  be  found,  and  a  sale  by 
retail  or  by  cargo.  Cargoes  could  not  bo. 
disposed  oi  to  any  great  extent,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain a  return,  but  at  a  very  great  loss.  449 

An  unrestrained  resort  to  all  parts  of  India 
might  produce  bad  effects  on  the  peace, 
happiness,  and  comfort  of  the  natives,  and 
the  English  interests  in  India  :  the  efficacy 
of  restraints  would  much  depend  on  the 
number  of  persons  admitted,  as  well  as  on 
their  rank  and  station  in  life ;  but  no  great 
number  could,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  ■ 
go  into  the  interior,  and  the  laws  pre- 
cluding Europeans  holding  or  renting  hindfl 
without  permission,  render  it  probable  that 
no  great  number  would  take  up  their 
residence  there  j  the  danger  of  allow- 
ing such  persons  to  travel  tlirough  India 
for  commercial  purposes  would  depend 
much  upon  their  quality  and  cbarac* 
ter,  and  would  increase  in  proportion  to 
their  number :  for  were  they  principally- 
tradesmen  and  artificers,  they  might  seek 
employ  with  .some  of  the  native  princes;, 
but  under  a  vigilant  exeoiUioa  of  .the  rcga- 
lationt,  few  could  obtaia  a  resido^ce  in  the, 
coonlry.       •    •    •  .»    -  .  ,i^.  ,:.»«•  449f^4M 


A  native,  assaulted  by  a  BtitiA  European, 
could  only  prosecute  htm  In  one  of  the 
three  courts  of  Bombay,  Madraft,  or  Ben« 
gal  3  but  he  might  complain  to  the  nearest ' 
magistrate,  who  would,  if  the  complaint 
were  just,  apprehend  and  send  him  to  the 
presidency  for  trial.        -         -         -        -  450 

Tlie  law'  authorises  Europeans  to  prosecute  a 
native  in  the  civil  court's  in  the  country  to 
any  extent ;  but  by  some  construction  of 
law  art  European  is  not  considered  amena- ' 
ble  to  the  country  courts,  except  when,  on 
being  permitted  to  go  up  the  country,  he 
enters  into  a  bond  to  be  prosecuted  to  tbe 
extent  of  500  ropees,  exceeding  which 
sum,  though  1,000  miles  from  the  preii* 
dencies,  the  native  must  proceed  thither* 
to  obtain  his  demand.  This  is  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  grievances  onder  which 
Indo  British  subjects  lal>our,  who  moat- 
greatly  doubt  our  impartiality,  when  Earo- 
peans  not  British  subjects  are  amenable  to 
those  courts.  •        •        .        •  490, 451 

British  subjects,  except  in  cases  of  life  and- 
death,  ought  to  bo  amenable  to  tlio 
country  courts,  which  are  conftitoted- 
under  the  legislative  authority  of  thia 
country,  and  are  regulated,  at  ftir  at  m-' 
lates  to  the  natives,  in  the  case  of  lAt>*> 
homedans  by  the  Koran,  and  of  Huidooa 
by  the  Shasters.  These  are  the  only  dei« 
criptiont  of  law  prevailing  in  those  coorta» 
except  that  magistrates  are  guided,  at  t9 
Europeans,  by  the  usual  law  books  in  thia  ■ 
country,  and  have  merely  the  power  of 
binding  over  the  prosecuting  partiei  and* 
taking  secnrity.    «        »        -        «        •  48f 

The  expenses  of  a  bbouring  family  in  Ihdiai 
consisting  of  a  ooan,  hia  wife  and  5  chil*- 
dren,  amounts  to  j£ll.  6ir.  per  anniun^' 
including  17'.  and  a  fraction  for  clothing  t. 
and  their  earnings,  allowing  for  cafoaltiea^ 
is  33  pagodas  per  annom.        -        -  451^454 

Provisions  are  dearer  at  Ifadrat  than  in  the 
interior>  and  greedy  higher  than  in  Ben* 
gall  in  the  iiitarior 4ha  price  of  laboar  and 
of  living  omt  «f -coorse  bt  necb^  lower. 
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P»E< 
HoiHc  u(  Cum.  The  expense*  ;ttid  earuing)  of  tlie  fiinTily  of  a 
(lub<i&1i,  in  the  niiiMliiig  rank,  but  in  a 
liiglicr  sphere  from  b^-iiig  cmpluyod  as  nn 
tiiiarpivlrr,  utiU  K-cpiog  a  liacktrry  (com- 
[>o.eJ  nf  O.ivn,  n  Uiy,  v.ml  li  women) 
aii)uiu)li;(l  tn  about  tkHiO  per  autiiim,  nf 
whiih  tbe  cxpt-rsc  foi  dutUing  the  whole 
WHSabotll  af^'i'J.    -  -  -  .  450,  457 

Tiic  duba'.hL-i  are  employed  ai  agcnti,  as 
mercb.-inl  j  undei  Eiiro(icans,  and  in  (akiug 
Cite  of  ibc  pecuiiijry  concerns  ot  l^uro- 
peans,  aud.  generally  spcak'ng,  are  of 
middling  properly,  living  more  oa  their 
■alarie*  ihau  luviug  property  of  tlteir  own. 

II1S  ctpciMtf  of  a  labouring  man  in  the  iaie* 
rior  varies  accord'iig  ■□  the  situation  and 
price  of  provisioDs.  being  in  tome  siiua- 
tioni  two  thirds,  and  in  oihc^rs  one  hntf, 
of  the  expense  at  Madras ;  \\  is  tlierefnre 
ntlcrly  impracticabk:  for  ihein,  at  a  dis- 
iBDce  from  the  presidencies,  to  prosecute 
in  cither  of  the  supreme  courts,  or  to 
fariog  witnesses  thither ;  bnt  in  cases  of 
ponrty  the  government  allow  to  wit- 
nciiei  goiog  to  the  presidencies  about  2 
■Unas  {id.  or  3^<i,)  per  day ;  and  where 
the  patty  mjy  be  considered  as  ■  panper, 
the  regulations  provide  for  paying  the  pnn 
leciUors'  cipenies.  But  loch  inJnlgencea 
■re  of  little  uie  to  a  man,  who  must  br- 
■ake  bU  family  and  bis  meana  of  liTolibood 
to  carry  oa  sncb  a  prowcutiun.  -  430,  459 
fn  proportion  as  oppressions  of  the  natiret  by 
Europeans  toi>k  place,  it  woi^  tndiapoie 
tlwm  against  the  British  goverDment,  but 
would  Rt>t  produce  an  immedratc  rebellion  ; 
ID  proportion,  however,  at  their  religuHii 
bibits,  usages,  and  customs  are  infringed, 
thcf  would  be  ready  10  join  any  power  that 
might  gii  e  them  a  hope  of  relief.  Generally 
speaking,  they  can  have  no  motives  for 
iiiiion,  so  Js  to  atTccI  the  pernmneiicy  of  the 
British  gu*crnmei)t,  so  kmg  *s  the  perfect 
toleroiioi)  of  ihrir  religion,  ibelr  nsagei  and 
prejudice*,  the  governmeM  of  their  familioa, 
and  lecurity  for  their  penon  mi  prtperty, 
■K  allowed  to  (hen.     -        •        .        -  410 


ES    OF   EVIDENCE 

Caiaal  aitd  toadvertoDt  offence*  wonld  aot  Hoate  of  re*. 
probably  have  any  very  violent  eflect,  if  M^'cJeki^ 
they  found  ll»ey  could  obtain  redress,  utileaa 
in  a  very  esiendrd  degree,  which  uippiwei 
a  very  great  increase  of  European)  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  few  of  whom  would 
find  any  Icgiiimate  ob}ect  of  residing  then-, 
so  long  as  they  are  precluded  holding  or 
employing  ihemsclvea  in  the  culture  or 
renting  of  lands.  -         -         .         •        -  45(f 

Sui^ting  legal  redress  to  he  ai  difBcult  aa 
described,  luich  oflencei  would  be  destruc- 
tive of  their  peace  and  happinens,  parti- 
culaily  from  the  habit  of  drinking  indulged 
by  the  lower  orders  of  Europeans,  who 
could  ubtain  a  quart  of  spirits  for  2d.  or 
3j(l. 499,  460 

The  stability  of  the  British  empire  in  India 
depend*  princtjially  on  ilie  juitice  and  im- 
partiality with  which  the  law*  are  adrai* 
nistered ;  the  native*  entertain  a  faigb  idea 
of  the  superiority  of  the  British  character. 
Generally  speaking,  individual  injuries  do 
net  make  a  deep  impres<ion  on  them. 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  trials  nf  Euro* 
peans  for  ofFeoces  would  lower  their  cb«< 
meter  in  the  eyes  of  the  native* ;  but  fre- 
quently seeing  (hem  punished  fur  olTencei 
against  themselves  would  not  tend  to  loiver 
their  op-nion  of  the  British  goveniment, 
became  thence  they  weuM  be  aure  of  pre- 
tectien  ei-eii  againtl  Eurofieans  themselve*.  4SO 

A  great  increase  of  Europeans  in  the  interior, 
unreatrain-.  d,  or  even  under  restrictions, 
which  in  an  eaten<ive  country  an  dilBcolt 
to  enforce,  mutt  produce  tniachievoui  eon- 
sequence*  to  the  Indian  peputaHen,  if  they 
thought  it  likely  to  lead  to  (be  occopancy  of 
land*  by  such  Kuropeani.        -         -  400,  401 

The  deference  to  the  Boropean  character 
among  the  native*  is  founded,  doI  only  ea 
their  phy-ical  strength  and  gmtev  intellro* 
tnal  taperiOrily.  but  alao  on  thb  joMlee  Ihey 
eiperience  from  (bem ;  aBd'if  bm^feBa 
who  aeek -t6  itaUto  In  tM  ittlBMfVMt 

own  MfsMigef  W6n  lb  bv  wMnH^^^^ 
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coantry  courttj  the  natives  would  consider 
that  the  English  acted  with  justice  and  im- 
partiality.     •        •         «        .        -  46j  ^  463 

During  Mr.  C/s  residence  in  lodia^  persons 
employed  by  the  Company,  or  Europeans, 
were  not  supposed  to  be  amenable  to  the 
country  courts :  and  Sepoys  in  the  Com- 
pany's service  and  others  who  had  com- 
mitted murder  were  confined,  because  the- 
government  did  not  feel  that  they  had 
power  to  order  their  execution.  These 
evils,  therefore,  would  be  greatly  extend* 
ed,  unless  some  act  subsequent  to  IBOX 
has  remedied  them.  Another  inoonveni« 
ence  arose  out  of  the  undefined  powers  of 
the  supreme  and  country  courts*  The 
courts  of  sudder  (or  civil  jurisdiction)  and 
and  of  foujdarry  adawlut  (or  criminal  jurtt^ 
diction)  at  the  presidency,  were  not  sop* 
posed  to  have  any  concurrent  jarisdiotlon 
at  Calcutta  ;  and  if  the  sentence  of  the 
court  was  to  be  executed  by  a  person  ha?* 
ing  come  to  Calcutta,  in  regard  to  whono 
any  appeal  was  made  and  a  decree  had 
issued,  there  was  no  authority  vested  in  the 
sadder  courts  to  arrest  such  person,  any 
attempt  at  which,  if  resisted  and  death  ea* 
iued,  would  be  considered  as  murder.  The 
only  legal  mode,  therefore,  of  proceeding 
in  such  a  case  waS|  to  institute  some  other 
suit  in  the  supreme  court,  thereby  adding 
to  the  heavy  expenses  which  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  progress  of  the  trial  in  the 
other  courts.         ...        -461,462 

Neither  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  nor 
of  the  recorder's  court  attend  the  court  of 
circuit ;  nor  do  the  inferior  or  the  courts 
of  circuit  entertain  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  natives  in  the  Company's  employ.     -  462 

The  zillah  or  district  courts  are  wholly  distinct 
from  the  circuit  courts ;  there  is  an  appeal 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  in  its  civil  ju- 
risdiction, and  from  the  latter  to  the.  sudder 
court,  and  from  theBcej»  if  the  cause  ba 
above  ^5,000«  to  the  King  in  Couacil  in 
England.     -        -        -        -        -        -  462 

None  of  Lbie  coorts  shwlof  the  sq»roai9  «i« 
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tertain  criminal  jurisdiction  over  British 
Europeans :  but  the  magistrate  in  the  zil" 
lab  court  ought  to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  on  all  occasions  of  complaint  against  an 
European  should  inquire  into  the  same, 
and  if  flagrant,  attach  his  person,  and  send 
him  to  one  of  the  presidencies  for  trial.        462 

An  unrestrained  admission  of  Europeans  into 
the  interior,  under  any  plea,  would  be  de- 
structive of  the  English  interests  and  the 
Company's  government,  and  if  permitted 
without  their  express  sanction,  would  very 
much  lesaen  the  respect  due  from  the  na- 
tivc»  to  the  authorities  in  India.       -        -  463 

Any  idenon  the  part  of  the  natives  of  colo- 
nization by  British  settlers,  would  utterly 
destroy  their  confidence  in  the  faith  and 
justice  of  the  British  government,  who  have 
s^eiDnly  declared  that  their  regulations,  le- 
galized by  acts  of  parliament,  have  only  in 
view  to  secure  to  them  entire  freedom  of 

1 

religion,  habits,  and  usages,  according  t» 
th«  law9  of  the  shaster  and  koran;  and 
aoch  a  persuasion  would  induce  them  t» 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  relieving  them- 
advet,  particularly  if  British  adventurera 
were  allowed,  to  possess  themselves  of  land 
to  any  extent.  ....  468, 464 
Europeans  surreptitiously  obtaining  lands  are 
liable  to  forfeit  them,  and  to  be  recalled  to 
the  presidency;  but  they  are  permitted, 
under  strict  regulation,  to  hold  lands  to  th* 
extent  of  50  bqphs  (17  to  TO  acres)  fot 
dwelling  houses,  and  sometimes  to  a  greakt 
extent,  for  improvements.  Except  withi* 
lO  miles  from  Madrasr,  wilicre  leasee  aie 
granted' for  99  yoars^  landa  are  not  gnnted 
for  an  extended  period  |  but  when  greet" 
ed,  the  parties  enter  into  a  specific  agnm* 
ment  for  the  security  of  the  natives 
with  whom  they  may  have  dealings :  end 
where  tbe  lands  mey  be  weste  a  defiesle 
period  of  possession  is  given,  and  tbey^aae 
always  reauroaUeoa^no^fulfilmeel  of  tlie 
ceedftiona.  Meretamtsos  wooM  b««fbs#w* 
ed  in  granting  n  lease ef  laedsF  iaa  tanakh 
dariy  tlM»  if  Ibqr'ivvse  hivetty-}  e  meainp 
1% 


Heuieof  Cmb. 
Mr,  C^ckbunu 
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KHtseof  Cob.  dur  cannot  gimnt  a  lease  (o  an  European 
l^vl^m.     witboatpermwtton.        w        -        .  404,465 

Meo  of  shattered  fbrtuoea  who  went  to  India 
to  better  their  condition ,  wonld  endeavour 
to  accomplish  their  object  by  getting  into 
the  interior.  From  the  e&i&ting  restraints 
few  could  find  their  way  through  the  Com* 
pany*fl  districts;  but  such  as  did  obtain 
access  would  liud  employment  under  some 
of  the  oativo  chiefi^j  as  they  have  an  idea 
that  most  Europeans  are  good  soldiers,  and 
capable  of  drilling  and  leading  med.  -  465,  466 

There  arc  British  residents  at  the  durbars  of 

'  those  native  chiefs  who  have  treaties  with 
the  Company :  but  Europeans  might  ne- 
vertheless be  entertained  at  a  distance 
from  the  durbars  unknown  to  the  resident. 
The  difficulty  of  evading  the  regulations, 
if  vigilantly  executed,  would  prevent  many 
Europeans  obtaining  such  establishments, 
and  if  those  who  got  into  the  interior  had 
political  or  military  rank,  -  they  would  inost 
probably  become  known  to  persons  con« 
nected  with  the  government  of  fndia,  or 
with  their  officers.  -        -        -  466,  467,  468 

The  extent  of  British  India  being  320  or 
330,000  square' miles,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  avenues  might  be  found  to  elude  the 
best  regulations  -,  but  in  the  gulph  of  Persia 
tnd  up  t>eyond  the  Company*8  possessions 
belonging  to  Bombay,  if  great  advantages 
were  offered  by  the  native  chieft  and  prin- 
ces, no  doubt  many  Europeans  would  seek 
their  fortunes  there.       -        -        -        -  468 

From  the  usages  and  habits  of  the  natives,  no 
greatly  increased  consumption  of  British 
articles  can  be  expected,  their  wants  being 
very  few;  and  unless  the  use  of  such  articles 
became  general,  no  extended  demand  can 
be  looked  for.  There  has,  however,  been 
a  great  increase  of  Europeans  and  their 
descendants,  which  will  occasion  a  propor- 
tionatc  demand.    -----  46q 

Tb«  natives  aso  some  bottles  for  ghee,  oil, 
■d4  th«  like,  and  a  few  woollen  articles* 
llieyalso  iisfs  iron  and  copper,  andavety 
few  e«f Hages,  and  glasses,  the  demand  fbr 
whi<h  articiea  has  increased  but  in  aMdall 
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degree,  not*  Is  it  liKely  tor  eatttid  r  and<  Ifef 
are  already  amply  supplied  with  tbein  bf: 
the  Company  and' individual -traders.  In 
lygs  there  were  in  the  Company's -ware^' 
houses  in  India  imported  goods  unsold,  to 
the  amount  of  cf  159,000,  and  in  I8O9 
upwards  of  j£l  ,000,000.     -         -     469,  ^70 

Whatever  is  brought  from  Europe  may  bo 
obtained  in  the  basars  :  and  as  the  Com* 
pany  and  many  individuals  make  their  sales 
by  public  auction,  the  natives  have  ah  dp-- 
portunity  of  buying  them  generally  cheap, 
if  they  have  the  means.  -        -  470,  47 1 

Where  Mr.  C.  resided,  the  natives  generally 
expended  their  superfluous  wealth  in  the 
marriages  of  their  children  (on  which  occa- 
sions he  has  seen  some  glasses  and  Amall  lus- 
tres used  as  ornaments),  and  in  religious 
ceremonies.  The  richer  classes  employ  large 
sums  in  repairing  pagodas,  digging  tanks  and 
wells  for  tho  comfort  of  travellers;  choulttioa 
or  refectories  for  their  convenience,  and  for 
charitable  purposes,  which  every  native  of 
fortune  or  distinction  is  prescribed  by  hia 
religion  to  bestow.         ....  471 

Native  artificers,  employed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Europeans,  make  very  good 
carriages,  which  have  decreased  the  number 
sent  from  Europe,  and  they  have  aianofao* 
tored  plate  from  tiobe  immemoriaL  They 
also  make  bot>t8  and  shoes,  and  there  ia 
nothing  they  cannot  do  if  they  have  f 
pattern  and  materials.  Their  ingennity,- 
and  the  extreme  disparity  of  wages*  there* 
fore,  would  lessen  if  not  supersede  the  iie» 
cessity  of  importing  such  articles^  and  they 
could  manufacture  them  to  a  greater  extent 
if  the  native  consumption  required  it. 

47h  4;a,  475 

Great  part  of  the  articles  carried 'to  India  for 
European  consumption  are  fiorcaliogand 
and  drinking  :  broad  cloth  cannot  be  naado 
there  witfaoiit  a  supply  of  irool,  that  ishiob 
the  country  affords^^cwept  terj  far  to  tb* 
north wa^dj  being  too  baiij.  Thp  natifpi 
can  BUmafacture  iron^  though  At  itf  J(t  pra* 
sent  inferior  to  that4aBiH»tc4»^te  aB)r:qQajBp» 
tiky,  and  very  good'Sted }  of  copper  thero   ' 
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.of,  Com.     i^.littlftir  botibef  hare  abondanee  of  male- 
^kbim^     rWa  for  halt*       -       -    ■  ^       -.  472,473 

The  Company's  lervants  derive  a  coaimissioa 
from  the  sale  of  articlei  imported  by  them 
into  India,  which  are  disposed  of  much 
below  the  iovoice  pricej  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  demand.  •        «-        •        «  474 

The  separation  of  the  mercantile  and  political 
character  of  the  Company  it  not  compa- 
tible with  the  saccessful  government,  or 
maintenance  of  the  fint^ltsh  authority  in 
India.  Not  that  any  evils  would  arise  from 
a  regulated  trade,  whereby  a  man  may  sail 
his  ship  at  his  own  time  and  convenience^ 
according  to  the  regulations  established  un- 
der the  Marquis  Welleslcy's  government  5 
and  ships  carrying  bullion  (of  whatever  na« 
tion)  should  have  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing the  produce  of  the  country ;  for 
India,  producing  very  little,  if  any,  gold  or 
silver,  must  depend  on  foreign  commerce 
to  feed  the  circulating  medium,  and  the 
sending  specie  from  India  would  be  dis- 
tressing.        .        -        -        -  474, 475, 479 

During  Mr.  C.'s  residence  in  India,  the  prices 
of  native  shoes  varied  from  6  to  3  pair  for  a 
pagoda,  but  European  were  preferable  on 
account  of  the  Canning  of  the  leather :  bat 
tanneries  have  been  since  established,  and 
better  leather  produced.  In  dry  weather 
the  former  will  wear  as  long,  if  not  longer, 
than  the  latter.      -        -        -        -  475,  476 

The  quantity  of  water  falling  in  India  may  be 
estimated  at  from  45  to  70  and  80  inches 
within  the  year  ^  sometimes  half  or  two* 
thirds  falls  within  three  months,  or  there- 
abouts, and  upwards  of  30  inches  have 
fallen  within  one  month*  It  is  unfortunate 
when  there  are  8  months  of  drought.       -  476 

The  copper  mines  of  Hindostan  produced 
excellent  copper,  but  have  not  of  late  been 
tried  to  any  extent.  The  price  of  tin,  from 
the  Eastern  Islands  and  the  Malay  coast, 
was  at  Madras,  in  1601  or  1602,  35  star 
pagodas  per  candy  of  500  lbs.;  and  Mr. 
C.  is  not  award  that  copper  is  to  be  fooiid 
any  where  but  in  Japaa.  •     «       «  .      •  476 

However  it  might  indooe  ibe natlTes  toad* 
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mire  the  justice  of  tbe.Bcili^  g^yeroment      .  Ho^c  of  Ppm. 

in  punishing  offences  comouitad  by  Euro-       ^nCicltiim, 

peans,  yet  the  frequent  recurrence  would  '  <      ' 

indispose  them  towards  the  English  indivi- 
dually. -  -  -  -  •  -.  477 
The    Peishwah    has  more  authority  10. his, 

country  than  the  Rajah  of  Travancore^ 

for,  on  account  of  the  rebellion  in  TrByai^<*. 

core>  which  took  place  at  the  instigation  of. 

the  Dewan  against  the  Company's  governr-, 

ment,  greater  restrictions  have  been  .iov* 

posed  upon  the  latter  by  treaty  :  a  Britisb: 

resident  resides  in  Travancore,  in  order  .to  ^ 

controul  the  ingress  of  Europeans.  *  477,  478 
There  would  not  now  be  the  same  in4nper 

ment  as  20  years  agp,  for  Eoropeaiis  la.- 

seek  employment .  of  the  native  ppweri^;^ 

nor,  would  there  be  the  s^paoifaqiliti^m 

wbei)  Hyder  possassed  a  largci  portiparpf, 

the  Malabar  cOast,  and  when  Cuttackwas, 

in  possession  of  the  Mahrattass  and  al* 

though  even  a  few  Europeans,  in  the  jfnr^. 

vice  of  any  chieftains  ambitious  of  eyteiyln, 

ing  their  dominion!,  might  aid  (bemrjint 

overcoming  their  neighbours,,  yet  thiC  B^ji^ 

tish  government  have  nofthicig'  to^^pprefa^dr 

firom  such  combinations  but  disUir^^aaqBijI! 

which,  would  create  expense,^  and  in^fl^ 

the  loss  of  lives.  •  .-  ^^  .m  ^  !^,479 
The  Mahrattab  armies  proved  more  iofvoSh^- 

dable  under  their  own.irijegnlaj:  aaaode  oCj 

discipline  thi^  sino^ahe  introducti^D  of  thai. 

European  system.   7!>PP00y  by  organizing. 

his  infantry  and  diminishing  his  iu^^ul^ 

cavalry,  lost  much  of  that  advaotagf)  |mi,.  > 

would  otherwise  have  possessed.    Scindiah^ 

also  suffered  from  the  same  causey  ^hj)ugh 

by  his  employment-of  Europeans  his  army. 

was  aniviogat  a  degree ^of  perfection^tb^Ci 

if  considerably  augmented,  it  wo^ldL  b^$fp^ 

been  difficult. to  put  down.  .  7he..Eajah  o{ 

Bhurtpore  did  not  employ  Eiurop^ans,  bal^ 

he  fought  within  a  very  string, fort^^^ 

almost  mprpfpkzhhi  MO^.  h^d  ft,  v^j^j^g^ 

ganrisqn  1  jwUle  tt^» English. 9^ts^,m>fr 

tan  .and.  (dieUsx;  wUeb^  avm»H«^^i>rey  sfil^ 

^thqiiwadfuli  ]lcMa^^flpq««||M)99)^4t 
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Home  of  Com.     hind  wallfy  EYwke  a  orast  vigorous  defence. 

Mr,  Cotktum.  -^78,  479 

The  Company  have  offered  new  loans  at  their 

different  praaidencies,  and  the  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  their  creditors,  natives 
tnd  Europeans^  by  the  late  financial  opera* 
tions  of  the  governnoents  in  India^  in  the 
^  various  transfers  or  nominal  payments,  has 
had  the  same  effect  oa  public  credit,  as 
similar  transactions  would  have  produced 
on  individual  credit.  -        -        480^  481 

When  interest  is  at  6  or  8  per  cent,  and  mo* 
ney  is  wanted,  and  bears  a  high  interest  in 
the  market,  the  Company  would  act  wisely 
10  giving  a  premium,  rather  than  increase 
the  rate  of  interest,  which  would  have 
permanent  effect;  and  if  they  wished  to 
reduce  the  interest  on  their  great  debt,  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  borrow  money  oii 
those  termsj  could  it  thereby  be  effected. 

481^  482 
If  ^th  M^  small  a  sum  as  5  or  s£6fiOOfiiOO 
ill' their  treasuries^  the  Company's  govern* 
menC  were  able  to  efiect  a  measure  so  aa^ 
hitmy  aa  the  reduction  of  interest  and  the 
pBfiBg  off  nominally  .£30,000,000  of  debt, 
oonld  it  be  done  without  injurix^  their 
credit,  or  ttny  breach  of  engagement,  they 
would  deserve  great  credit:    but,  in  Mr. 
e.'a  opinion,  the  manner  of  doing  it  waa 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  British 
government,  and  will  ultimately  prove  in- 
jaHous  to  their  interests.         .        .        «  482 
The  proportion  of  Mussulmen  to  Hindoos,  in 
the  Mysore  country,  was  as  1  to  38  ;  but 
veriet  according  to  the  power  and  number 
of  the  Mussulman  governments,  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  India.        -        -        -        .  433 
The  Mossnlmen,  who  foraierly  enjoyed  unli- 
mited power,  office^  and  emolofDeot,  can- 
dtt  be  equally  satisfied  with  the  Hindoof, 
who  more  generally  derive  greater  advan- 
tages frvm  office  and  emolument  under  the 
Englhh  government,  though  botl^  enjoy  «» 
ooiBflete<  protection  as  it  possible  |  and  ao 
lOBg-at the  latter  ace  satisfied  no  bend  of 
imioBvdafi0UEeMa|o  the  British.  aeveB^igetj^ 
could  be  eataUiahed  betTween  tbeow  Wem 
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the  Hindoos  to  rebel,  it  would  be  diffienU 
for  the  few  Europeans  in  India  long  to  exist 
The  extension  of  the  British  power  in  Indie 
was  attained  principally  by  the  aid  of  native 
subjects,  whose  attachment  was  conspi- 
cuous during  the  war  with  Hyder  in  1780^ 
which  shews  that  whilst  they  are  protected 
in  their  religion  and  rights,  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  any  combinations.  The 
Hindoos  have  no  attachment  to  any  form 
of  political  power.     ...        483, 484 

COWPER,  William,  Esq.  (C.) 

Upwards  of  30  years  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice (whence  he  has  retired  12  years)  in 
Calcutta,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Orissa,  and  Oude ;  5  years  president  of  the 
Revenue  Board,  and  10  years  in  council. 
Is  of  opinion  that  an  unrestrained  intercourse 
of  Europeans  in  those  settlements,  having 
liberty  to  conduct  themselves  at  their  own 
discretion,  until  they  might  commit  any 
act  that  would  subject  them  to  the  courts 
at  Calcutta,  in  which  alone  Europeans  are 
triable  in  criminal  cases,  would  create  the 
greatest  embarrassments  to  the  local  ge- 
vernmenta,  and  subject  the  natives  to  every 
kind  of  persecution.      -        .        . 
Oude  is  distant  from   Calcutta  about   TOO 
miles,  Delhi  probably  8  or  900«  to  which 
places  the  Company's  possessions,  depen- 
dant on  the  Bengal  government,  extendi 
the  breadth  from  east  to  west  does  not  ex* 
ceed  500  miles.     -        .        .        .        . 
In  the  event  of  disputes  between  British  sub- 
jects and  the  natives,  the  offending  Eonl^ 
peaoj  in  criminal  of&noei,  must  be  sent  to 
Calcutta   for  trial  in  the  supreme  court. 
Such  offences  might  be  frequent,  and  maoy  ' 
Europeans  would  have  to  go  from  800  to 
1,000  miles,  under  the  guard  of  oommon 
police  officers,  which  would  degrade  tbe 
English  character  J   and  it  would  depend, 
gfcatlf  on  tbe  number  of  Europeans  in  anjr 
o^e  distflct  how  £sr.  they  wonld  be  easii^ 
oontioulrd  by  the  mi^tnjbe  |  for  It  mi|{kit 
soiiappen^  though  not  rtij  liUff,  tbnt  ihe 
Ettcoprae^  in-  a  ansjift  etfiat 'of  cdoii^ 


Mr,  Cctcper, 
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migbt  oatnamber  ten-fold  all  the  police 

force  fhe  Cotdpany  might  bring  agairi«<t 
ihem,  uiileis  ao  Urge  at  to  coD^me  i^eir 
whole  rerenue.        -        -        .        -    37^  57 

The  consumption  of  European  coMMiodttiei 
by  the  natires  will  always  be  tridirtg,  tm 
well  on  account  of  their  poverty  as  tiiefr 
habitSj  prejudices  and  costomt.        -         -     38 

The  price  of  labour  25  years  ago  was  low  in 
all  the  provinces :  a  labourer  in  Chittagiatig 
earned  35.  a  month  ;  at  Calcutta  5s,  ct  6s,    38 

Excepting  at  Calcutta^  and  in  one  or  two 
other  large  towns,  the  natives  do  not  iaai- 
milate  to  the  manners  of  Europeans ;  and 
even  there  it  is  more  from  a  deaire  to  pleaae 
the  Europeans^  than  from  any  real  predi* 
lection,  and  is  confined  to  a  very  small 
proportion  of  persons  of  rank  and  wealth. 
It  consists  in  the  furniture  of  their  houses^ 
where  the  superior  class  (both  Mahonaetans 
and  Hindoos)^  have  occasionally  entertain- 
ed the  gentlemen  of  the  settlement :  but 
not  ]  in  2,000  could  have  the  means  of 
purchasing  such  articles;  it  is  not  likely, 
therefore,  that  an  open  trade  would  lead  to 
any  considerable  demand  for  European  ma- 
nufactures.    -        -        -        -  38,  39,  55i  56 

The  wealthy  Hindoos  employ  their  superfluous 
wealth  on  their  pleasures,  state,  and  osten- 
tation, and  often  squander  vast  sums  in  the 
obsequies  of  their  relations.    -        -        -    39 

The  political  effects  of  an  open  trade  and  free 
intercourse'would,  ultimately,  endanger  our 
dominion  in  India;  quarrels  would  ensue 
with  the  natives,  who  might  be  goaded  into 
resistance,  and  the  local  governments  might 
be  involved  in  disputes  with  the  native  pow- 
ers*      -         -        -        -         -         -     3p,  40 

Europeans  would,  from  ignorance,  be  liable 
to  give  offence  to  thtr  Hindoos,  in  a  thou- 
sand ways,  and  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  form  regulations  that  would  prevent 
the  evil  consequences.    -         -         -         -     40 

The  extent  of  the  police  districts  varies ;  the 
establishments  consist  Qf  an  irregular  native 
force,  but  not  buAicicqt  for  such  a  popula- 
tion as  might  arise. frpiQ  the  apprehended 
influx  o(  Europeans..       -        -       -    40, 41 
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The  moral  diaractar  of  4fae  Hindoot  is  up^n       Hoost  of  Gem. 

tbeloEfel  with  that 'tff  other natioBS.  w  41,58 
ikXi  episcopal  establishment  might  be  liable  to 

great  iniacoriBtractiiin'by-tbe  natma,   who 

Would  cottpleits  tMroduetimi  wUb  >lie  ato- 

timents  and  roaekitieiM  expresaed  4a  loiaa 

of  the  oewspapers,  which  wttl  ^hortlf  Smd 

tbdr  way  into  erery  ffwwdt  uader  oor 

authority  ;  aUd  akhough  they  ^flme  a  at- 

soltttion  of  t^e  House  of  CommoM  Id  1798>» 

purporting  the  same  object,  (which  frooi 

not  having  been  acted  upon  {^oduoed  no 

effect  in  India),  will  e&cite  a  general  for* 

ment.    It  is  «pprebended  that  the  taeettlg 

of  indiriduals  in  London,  proponng  xmff 

to  iaddress  the  House  of  Comuiona>  would 

produce  violent  agitations  in  India:  becauio 

events 'have  happened  aince  179B»  '^patti* 

Gularly  the  mutiny  at  Venona;  caleulfliod'to 

silarm  the  Hindoos,  and  to  create  auspMtiM 

6f  an  fnt6ntk)n  to  interftire  with  their  *rt^ 

ligtous  ceremonies.  42,  43,  48,  49,  51«  53 
Should  miiBfonaries  go  into  die  •cocmtTy  ^ 

hitherto,    without  anthorityi    they  W&M 

nrake nodortverts and  do no'tnlscMef^'tat 

if  with  the  sanction  v/f  the  goiwrAiMrft 

here,    the    utmost  danger  5V0uM  (it^vthfr 

conse^nee,  for  it  would  he  TerydiADnk 

to  make  a  Hindoo  nnderataiKl  that  toi^ 

commendation  was  not  imj^ierctire-'iapun 

him,  as  whatever  etftanatea  firom  tho  rtBr 

Is  considered   in  ludiii  as  ahsohste.*    Aef 

idea  of  attempt  under  authority  wooki  hp 

followed  by  our  expulsion    from    India. 

During  Mr  C/s  residence  in  India  thoiywarp 

very  few  mifsionatiea,  and^ho>  oaauot  atalo 

a  single  instance  of  a  cMvert  bfMg:«Dado. 

He  has  heard  since  his  return  4o  £nglnri* 

that  there  are  upNi^ardsbf  200,000  €lfn»4l 

tians  In  India,  but  otmAtt  vouch* ;  liar  HtsB 

fact.  -  -  -  »•«.*..  >*}4S>44 
Nothing  is  so  likely  to  ptMefiB^voQ  thofUB- 

pulsion  of  the  En^sh  'frbnv  India/  mmtf 

interference  wftfa^tho  f«l4ghMt.4M«tr!^ 
the  nattvei;  ItosMteef  «lBu1d'to:«teiid)Of 
pei^ibni  loiiftg=  Ifadif  i<fcniWfWd»'deftf—<e 
fo' their  sdpeitonia  Indlfti  irftofr  tte 

•*   '■■■    '■ .  ■  '/■■ : .'  C-.  i .  i■;i^'^  -.  ■ 
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House  of  Com.     ject  of  religion  has  come  in  qnestion,  and 

two  which  occurred  to  himself  are  stated. 

52,  53 
Ai)7  act  of  parliament  relating  to  India  would 
attract  the  attention  of  the  natives ;  and 
any  expressions  of  an  intention  to  attempt 
their  conversion,  or  to  encourage  such  at- 
tempts, would  create  in  them  the  greatest 
alarm.     None,  however,  would  be  excited 

• 

by  the  addition  of  a  few  dignitaries  to  our 
church  government,  if  stated  to  be  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Europeans  -----        53,  54 

The  free  discussion,  in  the  college  of  India, 
of  subjects  connected  with  the  religion  of 
the  natives,  in  the  presence  of  the  moula- 
vies  and  pundits,  would  lead  to  consider- 
able danger  to  our  establishments  in  India  ; 
and  equal  danger  would  result  from  the 
making  of  an  observation,  in  the  presence 
of  natives  of  rank  and  character,  relative 
to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
toils  of  well-informed  and  zealous  missio- 
naries.   ------    54^  55 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  who  are 
in  the  most  degraded  state.     -        -         -     56 

The  missionary  Swartz  was  a  most  respectable 
man,  universally  beloved,  and  attached  to 
the  court  of  Tanjore,  the  Rajah  of  which 
wished  to  constitute  him  guardian  of  his 
son.    -------     59 

The  institution  of  schools  to  teach  native  chil- 
dren the  English  language,  would  be  very 
useful;  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ 
persons  of  their  own  persuasion  to  instruct 
them.  Before  Mr.  Cooper  left  Bengal  there 
were  seminaries,  to  which  great  numbers  of 
Hindoo  children  were  sent  for  instruction.  60 

Mr.  C.  has  heard  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  masters  and  officers  of  ludiamen  have 
been  ruined  from  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
posing of  their  cargoes  at  Calcutta.  Had 
there  been  a  possibility  of  linding  a  sale  in 
any  part  of  India  for  those  commoditiei« 
there  are  both  European  and  native  mer- 
chants who  would  have  readily  purchased 
them,  ----..-(io 


Paw 


COX,  Richard  Waite,  Esq.  (S.  C.) 

Has  retnrned  from  India  between  3  and  4 
years,  where  he  was  14  years  in  the  Ben- 
gal revenue  and  export  departments,  and  4 
years  a  commercial  resident  at  Golagore  in 
the  province  of  Burdwan,  and  is  well  ac- 
quainted with,  the  mode  in  which  the  Com- 
pany provide  themselves  with  piece  goods.  887" 

The  investment  is  first  determined  on  by  an 
order  from  the  Court  of  Directors.  If  the 
government  have  funds  for  a  larger  invest- 
ment than  required,  they  allot  them  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  accordingly,  who  exercise 
their  discretion  in  the  distribution  ;  but  in 
the  contrary  case,  a  proportionate  reduction 
is  made  of  such  articles  as  are  least  pro- 
ductive. On  being  apprised  of  the  amount, 
the  Board  forward  a  copy  of  the  order  to 
the  commercial  residents,  who  require  the 
weavers  to  attend  on  a  certain  day,  when 
advances  are  made  to  them  at  the  usual 
rate,  except  they  object  in  conseqaence 
of  the  high  prices  of  graiu  or  of  thready 
when  the  commercial  resident  represents  to 
the  Board  his  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

887-889 

The  number  of  pieces  to  be  delivered  monthly 
is  generally  stated,  but  depend  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  assortment ;  the  weaver  receives 
advances  for  a  specific  number  of  pieces, 
and  is  always  working  upon  advance.  669,  9O] 

People  go  round  on  the  part  of  the  resident 
to  sec  that  the  weavers  are  at  work,  and 
sometimes  examine  the  thread,  but  do  noi 
contruul  the  weaver,  w  ho  is  at  liberty  to 
buy  such  as  he  ililnks  proper,  but  is  in- 
duced to  provide  good,  as  he  is  aftei  wards 
paid  for  bis  work  upon  the  sample,  each 
assortment  being  divided  into  four  letteri;, 
A.  B.  C.  D.  with  a  proportionate  reduction 
of  price.  The  articles  are  inspec^^i  bj 
native  examineis,  lod  subsequently  by  the 
resident ;  the  weavers  attending  to  see  jus- 
tice is  done  tbem.  If  aoj  articles  are  udo^ 
rior  to  the  muster,  thqr  are.  rtdoced  to^ 
lower  class  i  apd  if  onfit  for  any  .of  dut 
afiprtoMQtJi,  thq:  are  xetoro^^tg  th^^^fi^ 
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Howe  of  Com*     ver,  who  matt  deliver  another  piece  eqnal 

Afr/Ctr.'         *^  Mmple. 889,  89O 

The  length  of  time  between  the  issue  and 
execution  of  an  order  depends  on  the  qua- 
lity of  the  goods ;  if  it  be  a  large  investment 
near  13|  months^  or  until  the  ships  are 
dispatched^  which  is  in  March.  Until  with- 
in a  few  days  of  the  dispatch  of  the  ships, 
goods  are  coming  down  from  the  factories 
to- the  export  warehouse.   •        •        890^891 

In  general  a  month  or  six  weeks  is  sufficient 
Co  complete  a  piece }  but  goods  manufac- 
tured at  Dacca  require  5  or  6,  and  in  such 
case  the  weaver  receives  within  2  or  3  ru- 
pees of  the  whole  price :  but  he  generally 
lends 'pieces,  because  the  thread  is  sorted 
into  two  qualities,  A  and  B.  Musters  con- 
lisc  of  the  best  goods  of  each  respective 
class.  The  commercial  residents  reject 
goods  inferior  to  muster,  the  Company's 
object  being  to  obtain  the  best :  the  goods  of 
individuals  are  not  equal  to  the  Com- 
pany's.        --..-.  891 

Inferior  goods  may  be  purchased  at  the  bazar 
of  Calcutta,  but  an  investment  could  only 
be  obtained  by  factories  in  the  interior  su- 
perintended by  commercial  residents  who 
could  make  advances  to  the  weavers  in  the 
vicinity.  When  the  Company  contracted 
with  natives,  the  goods  were  inferior  to 
those  since  produced.        -        -        89 1,  892 

Weavers  are  at  liberty  to  refuse  the  advances 
of  the  commercial  resident :  this  mode  of 
making  advances  has  existed  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Company.  In  general 
they  seek  the  Company's  employment, 
on  account  of  regularity  and  certainty 
of  employ  and  payment,  and  because  the 
commercial  resident  may  advance  to  the 
zemindars  the  land  revenue  which  they  may 
be  indebted  to  him,  or  even  liquidate  any 
of  their  debts  to  prevent  their  being  sued 
in  a  court  of  justice.  He,  of  course,  only 
advances  to  weavers  of  good  character. 
Many  weavers  are  cultivators,  and  the  com* 
mercial  reiidenti  generally  furnish  them 
with  the  meant  of  paying  their  rent.  The 
advances,  indeed^  are  not  made  ipecifically 
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to  pay  their  rent  |  bdt  the  indifidoal  eier-       Hume  of  Con 
cises  bis  own  discretion.  -        -  692-604     ^^^^^ 

Were  the  present  mode  of  investment  sus- 
pended for  a  period,  the  weavers  would 
work  for  bazar  sales,  and  seek  employnoeol 
from  others ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  after 
a  time  to  collect  the  same  number,  or  re- 
establish the  system :  it  is  therefore  dteirable 
to  keep  them  in  the  Company's  employ. 

694,  8^,  g03 

If  it  were  an  object  to  remit  the  rerenoe  of 
India  by  bills  of  exchange  from  individuala, 
instead  of  through  the  medium  of  merchan- 
dize, some  bills  might  probably  be  obtained, 
but  not  on  very  favourable  terms ;  and  it 
would  depend  on  the  amount  to  be  re- 
mitted, whether  the  Company  could  coo- 

sistently  rely  upon  such  means.     It  would 

• 

therefore  be  advisable  to  proceed  in  the 
established  mode,  the  Company  having  fi|c- 
tories  established,  and  being  enabled  \m 
obtain  goods  of  the  best  qualities  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  servants,  while 
they  must  otherwise  have  recourse  to  pri- 
vate individuals.  Besides,  their  known  ne« 
cessity  for  so  large  an  amount  would  oc- 
casion a  combination  among  individoali  that 
would  materially  raise  the  price  of  thpsQ 
bills :  and  no  other  mode  would  remain,  but 
the  remittance  of  bullion,  which  is  not  mi* 
visable,  as  India  does  not  produce  the  pre- 
cious metals.  If  at  the  period  at  which,  the 
ships  sail  bills  could  not  be  obtained,  thej 
could  not  have  recourse  to  remittance  by 
investment,  as  it  requires  some  months  to 
procure  one ;  and  were  the  factories  dii* 
posed  of  to  individuals,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  re-establish  the  investment  in  the  ensuing 
year.  When  Mr.  C.  left  India^  indivi- 
duals lost  by  remittance  in  piece  gooda. 

694,  895,  896,  SQ7 
Sugar  is  cheap  in  India,  and  is  raised  in  Ben* 
gal,  Behar,  and  Benaras,  but  particularly  in 
Rohilcund  and  the  Dooab,  and  is  capable  of 
being  very  considerably  extended.  In  ce* 
ment  and  the  tcrracea  with  which  roofi 
are  covered,  molaiaea  always  form  an  in* 
gredient,  mixed  with  lime  and  sand^  and 
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fSWDtial    to  its    durabilitj. 

696,  897 

In  case  of  non-perfarmance  of  contrnct  by  a 
weaver^  a  peon  may  be  placed  over  hiiu  to 
quicken  his  ddiveries,  whom  he  must  sub* 
sist  at  the  rate  of  one  anna  per  day,  aud 
he  may  also  be  pr(m:cutcd  in  the  court  of 
adawlut ;  but  as  very  few  biive  an)  proper- 
ty, it  would  be  injiiJicious  to  sue  them, 
and  fines  are  seldom  iuif  (iscd.  A  weaver's 
profits  moy  be  from  3  to  5  rupees  per 
month,  and  are  not  sufficient  to  supjK^rt 
himself  and  family  if  the  peon  remain  ovur 
bim  any  length  of  time.         -         -     80/,  bOS 

The  occufiaiion  of  the  {leons  is  to  go  round 
to  the  v^caverii*  houses,  to  see  th:ft  tht-y  me 
at  work,  to  desire  them  to  carry  their  clolhs 
to  the  fartury,  and  to  attend  to  the  receipt 
of  advances,  and  they  are  place  i  over  the 
weavers,  in  case  of  non-compliance  with 
contrnct,  for  no  oihcr  purpose  than  rcceiv* 
iiig  the  annn  per  cijy,  which  they  seldom 
refuse  to  pay.  The  peons  are  not  arrrifd, 
but  carry  n  rattan  or  slick,  which  pohsibly 
they  may  apply  to  quicken  the  weaver  in 
his  labour ;  but  are  not  sanctioned  so  to 
do  by  the  regul:itiuns,  and  arc  subject  to 
punishment  upon  the  weaver's  complaining 
to  the  magistrate,  which  is  frequently  the 
case. 8y8-9(X) 

Private  merchants  employ  peons,  but  are  not 
laiborised  by  any  regulations.  -         -  809 

The  weavers,  like  other  natives,  arc  very 
iubmisiitve  to  persons  in  authi;rity,  and  in 
gene  rid  patient  of  wrong.  In  the  factory 
subject  to  Mr.  C's  authority  there  were 
about  1.500  weavers,  exclusive  of  their 
children  iind  connexions.  From  the  low 
slate  of  their  cirrunutances,  they  arc  una- 
ble to  provide  quantities  of  goods,  without 
receiving  ai^var.ccs,  whicli  :hcy  t:ike  fkom 
leveral  inv^\  iduaU.  The  lar^^er  the  ai^vance 
the  more  benrticial.  in  a  country  \i  here  the 
interest  of  mouey  is  high  \  and  it  will  ena- 
ble him  to  lay  up  a  quaotiij  of  graio  at 

harvest. 901 

When  the  Coaapany  provide  no  ioveaCment 
froaa  a  particolar  factory,  thecoaunemal 


Psge 


resident  may  empb^y  weavera  on  hit  owa 

account,  who  arc  equally  uiuler  ctigB|^e* 
r>:cnts  to  him  ;  otherwise  the  weaver  iQuat 
resort  to  *)griculiure,  a4  the  internal  de- 
mand woul  i  not  he  sufikicnt  to  employ 

^"u- 002 

A  large  eipoit  tr.ide  having  long  existed  in 
Sengui,  its  kuppre^sion  would  be  equallji 
felt  there,  as  the  non-export  from  this 
country  of  its  staple  naauufactures.  -         -  goi 

The  peasantry  and  smaller  landlioldert  of 
Burdwan  are  peculiarly  opulent :  and  in  the 
event  of  the  factory  being  g:ven  up,  private 
nie'-cliar.t»  might  result  there  and  manufac- 
ture ihegoodi  of  the  distfict,  for  the  pur- 
yo\^  of  bringing  tbem  to  Calcutta.  -  QOi,  g03 

The  weaver  generally  prefers  to  be  empjoyed 
by  the  Company,  on  account  of  the  largo 
advances.  The  advance  is  gtnerally  made 
upon  the  letter  B,  and  he  cannot  agree  to 
execute  ?  portion  of  each  class,  a»  he  can- 
not obtain  the  thread  (or  any  particular 
kitv-r,  and  it  takci  some  time  to  sort  it.    -  903 

Tiic  price  cf  rice  is  lower  in  the  vicinity  of 
Calcutta  than  in  other  parts  of  India.       -  904 

DAVILS,  William,  L'«q.  (S.C.) 

Went  4  voya-;es  to  China  aiid  India,  ai  purser 
of  a  Company  s  ship  j  touched  at  South 
America,  Alrlca^  Sumatra  and  Java.  Was 
partner  with  (he  cApuin,  and  had  the  chief 
managemeut  o;'  the  ship.  For  the  bst 
three  ye-irs  employed  hia  capital  as  a 
ship-cwnwr,  r.nd  for  JO  years  previously 
employed  a  Urge  capitjl  as  an  East- India 
men  ham,  in  eonnexion  uiih  a  ho'ise  of 
considerable  note  at  Madras,  whither  goods 
were  eon  signed  cnde-r  peculiar  advartagea, 
during  which  pt-ritjd  tliere  was  no  want  of 
activity  or  enterpriie  10  iiirr<*ase  the  ei« 
port,  it  possible ;  nor  did  hi«  house  want 
capital,  or  extend  ihrir  crdir  10  ih's  degree 
they  rai.h'  hate  done,  had  it  t)cen  an  object 
to  have  enlarged  their  iia^.     -         -  630,  (S3 1 

l*ho  India  iroile  prior  to  1798  wu  |irofitatile» 
and  from  1796  to  I6O6  Wra  a  li»j  piofil  | 
ainep  wfcea'  no  nooblnl  eoufdftave  iJiMd 
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gkitted,  nd  at  different  pi.-rioda  Mr.  D/s 
cartiespODdeiits  bad  in  tb=  it  warehouses 
goods  to  -the  amount  tl  more  than 
^100,000.  Certain  facilities  were^ivea, 
by  act  of  parliament,  in  1793  to  private  tra- 
ders, which  in  1806  were  extended,  and 
trade  to  other  parts  of  the  world  iycing 
stagnant,  merclKints  shipped  more  largely; 
but  the  Indian  market  having  before  had  an 
ample  supply,  the  profits  were  very  small 
Indeed.  Since  1 806  the  exports  have  been 
greater  than  the  demand,  and  to  the  pri- 
vate merchant  have  been  a  h}Bing  concern, 
though  some  particular  articles  may  have 
produced  a  profit.  «        -    631,  632,  637>  644 

By  the  act  of  1793,  3,000  tons  wens  allowed 
under  certain  restrictions,  of  which  the  pri- 
vate traders  complained  ;  and  the  Company 
did  away  the  necessity  of  giving  six  months* 
notice,  prior  to  shipping  goods  :  but,  after 
1806,  a  merchant  applying  for  tonnage 
might  have  it  to  tbe  extent  of  10,000  Xbm. 

632,  636 

Previously  to  l606,  Mr.  D.  occasionally  met 
with  trifling  delays  at  the  India  House^ 
in  obtaining  an  order  for  shipping  g^wda^ 
but  no  obstacle  to  shipping  generally.       -  637 

In  the  event  of  opening  the  trade,  it  would 
take  a  large  capital,  and  be  an  inoprndent 
risk  for  an  individual  to  freight  a  ship  of 
5  or  600  tons  (the  smallest  class)  j  and  there 
would  bean  increased  difficulty  of  obtain* 
ing  freight,  whidi  has  been  offered  so  low 
as  £4  per  ton  :  but  he  was  not  induced  to 
accept  it  ]  nor  does  he  think  an  indivi^al 
•ould  freight  on  as  low  terms  as  the  Com- 
pany.   ------  638>  639 

Mr.  D.  boughta  velrsel  at  one  ^f  the  Oulports, 
which  he  iltted  out,  and  she  has  gone  ome 
v<^age  in  the  Comptiny's  service,  et  -a 
higher  freightage  than  now  given  by  wearly 
£Q  per  ton,  and  yet  was  a  losing  coticern, 
the  Company  charging  him  nearly  ^6,000 
for  damage  by  a  leak,  the  individual  be- 
coming to  a  ^rlain  degr^  vnnttrer  of  the 
safety  of  the  Companr'a  cifrgo.       -         -  638 

Itt  case  of  open  trade  ships  would  ^eiMmDy 
be  freighted  by  «  vartc^y  of  •itersons  ;  <^o" 


beiog  6f  ifecQssity' frequently  ^ependont 'eo       lteite«r 
each  other's  convenience,  would  be  as  like-         ^^ 
\y  to  be  delayed  «s  the  Company *a  extra 
ships  ever  have  been,   under  the  act  of 

1793-        - 639 

Mr.  D.'s><:onsigoment8  to  Bombay,  in  1805  or 
1806,  proved  unprofitable.     •<        -         >  '639 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  cargoes  taken 
tiUt  by  commanders  to  Bombay  €oo«ia(a  •f 
bullion,  to  secure  a  cargo  of  cotton  for 
China ;  if  there  vtrere  an  unst9q>plied  de- 
mand for  British  manufncttires,  it  w^euid 
bnawer  better  to  take  them  in  preference, 
Dsany  being  obliged  to  borrow  iDoa^  to 
ebtain  it.  Mr.  D.  has  a  ship  building  ia 
India,  and  it  woukl  be  naore  convenient  ie 
send  goods,  rather  than  have  bilk  diawn 
ttpon  him.    -        -        -        -        -        -  639 

Mr.   D.  has  had  bills  drawn   Q|Mm  4miii  at 

25.  2\d.,  25.  3^,  and  some  few  at  Sf.  24.^ 

which  he  considers  favourable,  asit-weBld 

•bafefxiade  12  to   16  per  cent,  ditfefeooe. 

Me,  649 

Uaprdfi table  refums  having  been  tnede  lo 
cot»ignments  to  a  respectable  bouae  at 
Bombay,  it  is  fair  to  preauane '(baC  itfae 
roariiet  is  overstocked.    -      •  •«       •-:  £39  640 

Thefietiyes  poaseis  tofSetent  talent^  .if  91H1- 
perly  directed,  lo  manu6iGt«re  ansiof.  ef 
-the  things  required  by  £uropeans,%eri  by 
the  higher  classes  of  their  coontrymei. 
Watches  they  canoot  make^  bat  can  .fnit 
them  together.  There  is  no  teason  wby 
they  may  not  become  as  oieful  at  floy  «ac« 
cbanic  ni  this  country  :  the  ^rice  of  Mi^ur 
must  operate  powerfully  in  their  fafoor.;  -  640 

The  triiders  of  this  country  have  teo  gveat  en 
inclination  to  lieewiie  tncftt^Miiifr:  Many  of 
trhom,  and  mechanics  it  is  bettered^  if 
thtsy  cbold  establish  wi  agent  ;in  itidia, 
wonki  consign  goods,  :and'*eiid  ordt  -rawftta- 
terials  for  him  to  manage  tbiH'e  :  which, 
from  the  low  price  of  laibonr  ip.  iiidia, 
naigbt  be  wrought  op  so  as  te  nnder&elhaoy 
tbiag'egtpened  from  tlvis  cesiMTyi   •»   .>:j  -  040 

Mr.  U,  has  wiibdrawir  his  eapiial 'fiKntdhe 
Ifldiainidei  fop%faAt  of  ttliriv  nereantiisa^ 

<f«hi,-4«bMi||li  it(tiM«taUiUBmih#dMhkef 
K  2 
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his  bouse  to  increase  their  trade,  having  a 
surplus  capital.  Their  correspondents  have 
wrote  to  them  that,  from  the  glut  of  goods 
at  Madras,  they  sent  goods  to  Banda  and 
Annboyna,  but  they  were  not  productive  of 
profit.  -        -        -        -        -        -  641 

The  Eastern  Islands  are  at  present  amply  sup- 
plied with  what  British  manufactures  they 
requirej  as  cheap  as  by  an  open  trade.  Mr. 
D.  lately  had  a  ship,  which  he  intended  to 
lend  to  Batavia  3  but  her  captain  remon- 
itrated  that  he  would  be  a  loser  by  it,  the 
demand  for  European  good:^  being  so  small, 
that  one  cargo  would  be  more  than  adequate 
to  a  year's  supply.  -        -        -        -  642 

Certainly  two  ships  of  3  or  400  tons  would 
be  more  than  adequate  -,  for  some  years  ago 
Mr.  D.  was  at  Batavia  in  a  ship  which 
arrived  first,  having  run  away  from  the 
fleet,  in  the  hope  of  a  good  market;  but 
she  could  not  find  a  market  for  the  whole  of 
her  goods  :  and  two  others,  which  arrived 
about  three  weeks  afterwards,  did  not  sell 
to  the  amount  of  a£l,000  between  them. 

641,642 

The  Company  have  licensed,  within  the  last 
2  years,  between  20  and  30  ships  to  go  to 
the  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  some 
of  which  have  gone  to  the  Isle  of  France 
and  to  Batavia  ;  but  the  result  of  the  expe- 
riment is  not  yet  known.        .        .        -  642 

Throwing  open  the  trade  to  the  Eastern  seas 
would  enable  ships  to  obtain  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  tea,  without  going  to  Canton,  as  the 
Chinese  junks  can  bring  it  down  to  Java  or 
Sumatra,  and  for  lucre  the  Malays  would 
give  all  possible  aid.         ...  642,  643 

There  are  no  checks  to  prevent  such  illicit 
trade,  and  to  place  them  round  the  coasts 
•f  Java  and  Sumatra  would  be  most  expen- 
sivCj  and  scarcely  practicable.  Teas  might 
also  be  obtained  in  any  quantities  at  Bata- 
via, being  also  brought  there  by  Chinese 
junks.  ------  642,  643 

Mr.  D.  at  different  times  sent  out  large  quan- 
tities of  woollens,  but  always  fbnnd  the 
Company  undersell  him,  they  being  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  a  certain  quantity ;  but 


Page 


heconceirei  they  must  havoloft  bjr-iQch    r.  HosM^f 

sale,  because  his  purchases  were  equally  as         Hf^SmhUa 

favourable  as  their* s.      -        -        -  64dy  644 
It  would  be  Mr.  D.'s  personal  interest  to  sup- 
port the  resolutions  proposed  in  the  House 

of  Commons  :  for  being  proprietor  of  two 

1,200  con  ships,  if  the  advantages  connect* 

ed  with  the  patronage  of  800  ton  ships  are 

done  away,  that  of  the  former  will  be  more 

valuable )  and  he  could  also  sell  a  small 

ship,  now  in  the  Company *8  service,  on 

more  reasonable  terms.  -        -         -        .  644 
From  12  to  1 5  per  cent,  free  of  all  charges, 

being  8  to  10  per  cent,  beyond  the  legal 

rate  of  interest,  would  be  considered  a  fair 

mercantile  profit  on  a  consignment  to  India, 

reckoning  18  months  for  employment  of 

capital ;  and  a  person  who  trades  to  India  is 

entitled  to  better  profit  than  one  who  trades 

nearer  home,  on  account  of  the  additional 

risk.      -   '     -         -         -        -  644, 654, 656 
Mr.  D.  received  the  returns  of  his  consign- 
ments generally  in  bills  5  but  the  exchange 

for  remittances  from  India  has  for  some 

years  been  very  unfavourable,  and  the  loss 

so  sustained  is  a  loss  in  the  first  instance 

upon  the  sale  of  the  goods.     Every  man,  in 

disposing  of  his  goods,  is  guided  by  the 

exchange  back  $  and  whether  the  rupee  be 

2s.  or  2s.  6d.,  or  the  pagoda  be  Js,  6d.  or 

Qs»  6d.,   a   merchant  only  considers  how; 

many  pounds  sterling  they  will  produce.  •  645 
The  Bombay  rupee  is  reckoned  at  2j.  6c/.  in 

sjleri  of  goods  by   the  invoice,  but  remit- 

taoces  ha\e  varied  from  2;.  6d,  to  2s.  2^i(. 

being  a  difference  of  12  or   15  percent. 

which  Mr.  D.  considers  a  general  loss  upon 

the  sale.     If  the  rupee  was  at  2s,  3d.  he 

would  consider  that  his  goods  sold  for.a 

certain   smaller   sum,  and  would  make  a 

higher  demand  for  his  goods  originally,  in 

consequence :   he  would  be  content  with  a 

certain  profit,  whether  in  the  shape  of  price 

or  exchange.  .        •        -        -  645|  646 

As  a  seller  of  European  goods,  his  calcolstioa 

would  be  in  pounds  aterlingy  because. he 

would  look  to  the  return  of  a  certain  capital . 

in  Britain,  and  would  make  up  his  profit 
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no  0tGpm*     and  4om  jacoonnt  on^ii  bills  being  xesdlzed 

there.  «       -      ......  645,646 

The  merchant  cannot  comnciand-the  price  in 
India,  but  may  endeavour  to  obtain  the  best 
price  :  and  if  he  is  obliged  to  sell  at  a  loss 
of  15  per  cent,  on  the  invoice,  the  rate  of 
exchange,  on  his  returns,  must  always  he 
an  object,  though  it  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
for  when  exchange  is  high,  he  will  sell  his 
investments  at  a  lower  per  centage  of  pro- 
fit, than  when  low,  the  real  object  being 
the  number  of  pounds  sterling  to  be  realized 
in  Britain,  which  depends  not  on  the  rate 
at  which  bills  are  drawn,  but  on  the  nomi- 
nal  value  of  the  rupee.  -        -     646,  647 

If  a  man  sell  his  goods  in  India  at  a  loss  of  15 
per  cent,  on  the  invoice,  and  lose  15  more 
by   the  exchange  on   the  remittance,    he 
must  lose  30  per  cent,  on  the  investment ; 
but  in  all  cases  Mr.  D.  would  urst  inform 
himself  of  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  calcu- 
late his  profit  or  loss  before  he  fixed  the 
price  of  his  merchandize  -,  bec;uise  the  pro- 
fit or  loss  depends  on  the  value  of  die  cur- 
rency of  that  country.   -         -         -         -  647 

Goods  consigned  to  India  are  realized  in  the 
first  instance  in  money,  with  which  agents 
do  not  always  purchase  bills  on  ILngJand, 
but  sometimes  make  returns  by  their  own  - 
bills )  and  the  ultimate  profit  or  loss  depends 
not  on  the  realization  in  India,  nor  on  the 
rate  at  whxh  bills  are  purchased,  but  on 
the  number  of  pounds  sterling  received 
back.  If  the  exchange  is  much  in  favour 
of  England,  a  less  price  would  be  asked  for 
the  goods.    -•...,  Q^y 

A  bill  drawn  at  2s.  6d.  the  rupee  would  yield 
more  than  one  at  2s.  2d.,  but  on  making  it 
up  here>  would  not  affect  the  profit  and 
loss  account.        -        -        .         .    647^  ^g 

The  general  rate  of  exchange  at  which  billa 
on  Bombay  have  been  procurable  in  London 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  has  varied 
from  2s  2d.  to  2s.  6d.   -         -        «        .  649 

Idr.  D's.  consignments  to  Bombay  consisted 
of  wines,  brandies,  bats,  shoes,  pickles,  coo* 
fectionary,  cabinet  ware,  and  other  articles^ 
all  which,  excepting  brandiesi  are  liable  to 
damage  in  India,  by  remaining  long  unsold,  649 
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Many  yeara  ago  |;ood4  iqld  at  a  very  great  ad-       Hogse^of  Coni. 

vance,  but  not  of  lati^  years.    Claret,  which        j^^  jytwUt^ 

formerly  sold  at  40  to  50  rupees  per  dozen, 

has,  been  sold  at  Bombay  at  from  24  to  30.  649 
In  the  present  state  of  the  China  market,  Mr« 

D.  would  take  specie  rather  than  goods,  to 

purchase  a  return  investment :  if  he  did 

take  goods,  they  would  consist  of  lead^  furs, 

smalts,  and  glass-ware;  which  last  is  the 

only  article  that  would  yield  a  profit.    Th« 

Company  reserve  the  trade  in  woollens  to 

themselves,  which   is  said  to  be  a  losmg 

one.  .-----.  650 
Mr.  D.  has  heard  that  a  captain  of  a  Com*. 

pany*s  ship  did  smuggle  camlets  or  wool- 

r 

lens,  but  cannot  say  whether  be  was  fined: 
some  captains  and  officers  have  smuggled 
camlets,  for  which  they  paid  a  fee  to  the 
officer  who  was  on  board  the  ship  in  the 
riven  ...         -         -     650,  651 

The  trade  in  tin  is  reserved  to  the  Company, 
who  have  lately  increased  their  exports  of 
that  and  woollens  to  China.     -        -        •'651 

The  duties  charged  by  the  Company  to  their 
commanders  and  officers,  upon  their  home- 
waid  investments  from  China,  vary  upon 
different  articles,  and  the  Company  may 
perhaps  be  induced  to  withdraw  the  restric- 
tion on  the  export  of  woollens  and  tin  by 
th^ir  commanders  and  officers  to  China. 
Sorue  of  them  have  not  sufficient  capital  to 
purchase  specie  here,  to  buy  a  return  cargo.  651 

In.seihng  goods  by  the  invoice  in  India,  it  is 
not  usual  to  deduct  the  discount  and  draw- 
backs.  ......  05^ 

Large  quantities  of  tin  may  be  obtained  at 
Banca  and  carried  to  China,  so  as  to  under- 
sell that  sent  from  Great  Britain.     -        •  652 

Beckoning  the  Bombay  rupee  at  2s.,  an  invest- 
ment of  goods,  of  «£ri,000  value  in  this 

■  ■  ■     "■  •  ■    .  ■? 
country,  would  amount  to  10,000  rupees^ 

which  if  reniitted  at  2s  3d.  the  rupee,  would 
realize  1^1,125;  and  if  at  2s.  6d.  vvould 
realize  4^1,250.  Between  these  two  sums 
there  would  be  4^125  differencoj,  which- 
would  be  enurely.  a  buljiop  transactioo.  -  653 
Rates.ot  ircight.havQyarif  d  froip^j^  to  £lO ; 
though  they  fa^.ve  pot,  varied  mqcji  within 
the  last  three  years,  and  Mr.  D.  generally 
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prefefrM  tbe  regdTdr^  br  800'ton  ^hips^  oh 
'accoarit  of  their  bafiity,  land  the  lot^er  rate 
of   insiiraticei     those    ships    being    bett<^ 
mannecl,  arrived  'and  fitted  than  (he  extra. 
The  general  price  has  been  about  jBlO  per 
ton;    In  extra  ships  the  Company  allow 
about   «£2   per   ton    lower    in    the    out- 
ward freight.     Regular   ships  afe  insured 
but  and   home  at  <£'12  per  cent.,  at  which 
fate  some  brokers  have  got  extra  ship4  in- 
sured ;  Mr.  D.  however,  as  an  underwriter, 
bonsiders  tlie  risk  nearly  3  or  4  per  cent, 
more.       -        -        -        -        653, 654,  G5Q 

A  merchant*8  original  object  is  a  fair  return 
of  proHt ;  and  whether  derived   from  the 
outward  investment  or  homeward  cargo, 
would  be  indifferent  to  him.    Any  loss  on 
the  export  cargo  would  be  deducted  from 
the  home  profit.    -----  654 

Accommodation  was  given   to  the  public  by 
Che  act  of  \793,  which  grants  3,000  tons 
per  annum  :  and  making  allowance  for  lit- 
tle delays  of  office,   has  proved  ample  ac- 
commodation ;  for  the  average  annual  de- 
mand for   18  years  amounts  only  to  1,211 
tons.     From  J  807   to   I8O9  there  was  an 
increased  demand  of  British  manufactures, 
which  fell  off  in   1810  and  1811,  supposed 
to  have  arisen  from  men  unacquainted  with 
tlie  real  state  of  the  market  making  large 
shipnopents,   and  afterwards  discovering  the 
fallacy  of  their  expectations.     In  addition 
to  this  grant  by  parliament   to  the  public, 
there   was  an   allowance    made   in    I8O6, 
whence    consiJerable    losses  have    r.risen. 
Traders  possessing  cipitnl,  knowledge  and 
experience  have  withdrawn,  and  shipments 
have  been  made  by  men  >*ithout  capital, 
some  of  whom  have  become  b.inkrupts,  and 
ftie  loss  arising  from  their  speculations  has 
fallen  on  the  industiious  manufacturers  or 
tradesmen.   ------  055 

Extr«  ships  ure  at  present  well  found,  and  so 
very  considerably  illfTerent  fom  those' fiffed 
from  the  Out  ports  that  Mr.  D.  would'be 
unwiin^'g  to  nn^t'rwfite  them  on  any  terms ; 
but  it  cq  'ally'  good  "wrth  the  Ihdia-liuilt 
diips  would  hiake  a  ^ropbritenate  diffef- 
cnce.  -        -        -        -    ^^^>  ^^9>  6®> 


Thet^  hare  been  cons^ttraMe  vvfierts  dT  feri-       lffaii^9i1k 

tish  goods  in   India-butlt  sbTpSy  the  MMi  -S^SSi 

tyf  freight  on  which  have  been  lower  thai 

could  be  obtained  at  the  India  House.  «tid 

the  proprietor  of  one  would  be  siitiified  with 

^4  or  jPs  per  ton.  could  he  fill  his  Mp, 

which  is  very  difficult  at  this  time  6n  any 

terms.    Whateter  a  ship  rerurning  to  Iirffi 

obtains  in  the  way  of  freight,  'A  matter  6f 

profit,  and  no  injury  to  the  ship.    •     656^  QSf 

When  a  West  India  ship  gets  a  freight  t>f 
a^lOOO  or  ^1500,  it  is  considered  a  gooU 
outward  bound  voyage;  and  they  go  bome- 
ti met  half  or  a  quarter-laden.  -        "  65T 

The  quantity  of  goods  shipped  in  India  pri« 
vatc  ships  has  not  caused  any  increased 
consumption  in  India,  it  not  being  practi- 
cable: but  it  may  have  occasioned  more 
goods  to  have  been  sent  from  this  country, 
as  persons  who  could  obtain  tonnage  at  £4 
per  ton  would  be  ready  to  make  shipments, 
of  trifling  articles,  for  which  they  wouM 
not  give  Ji  10  per  ton.    -        -        -        -  657 

It  appears  from  an  account  prepared  at  the 
India- House,  that  private  exports  for  the 
last  eighteen  years  have  been  principally 
wine,  8rc.  and  not  British  manafacturet. 

Some  British  manufacturers  have  exported  on 
their  own  account,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  a 
large  extent;  also  some  minor  traders  of 
London,  unknown  to  the  merchants  in  the 
habit  of  emplo)ing  them  ;  but  of  late  they 
have  desisted,  finding  it  unprofitable.        -  6^ 

No  individual  can  export  on  lower  terms  than 
the  frerghts  at  which  the  Conrpany  n&W 
obtain  ships,  of  which  the  owr>er  is  both' 
the  carrier  of  their  goods  ^nd  the  proteetdr 
from  injury  ;  ahdihey  have  this  l^st  feilr 
obtained  freights  at  a  less  rate  than  is'dest- 
Table  either  for  thenasdVes  or  tWef  public. 

tStX),  €61 

The  Cdntpany  charge  ^het>dlrnc  ifB  per  lUb' 
Out  and  £T6  faotnej  by  ^icb  their  \m^ 
bet^g^een  I'^^daM  lefo,  iMs  AhfoahtM  4b 
SBAAkijI^:  'No  Lftiftf^l,  HUl/'^r  B^' 
fbl  nfer^fiiadt  'txm\A  ei^ri'^^sfioA'Hi  Iti«h' 
AMt)'.^r;^likih^iMl^  tf^ftf*  ifihiiT' 

diafge  into  oMEuideratioD^  than  he  now  may 
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through  the  Gomfaoj.  A  private  ship- 
owner could  poly  egoyb^rk  his  ship  with  the 
prospect  of  obUlxiii>g  a  profit^  while  the 
Company  have  certainly  re-let  tbeiis  to  a 
diiiadvantage,  and  as  a  a>ere  matter  of  pro- 
fit Had  loBS,  would  rather  be  gainers  by 
having  the  export  trade  vcnu>ved  from  tb'^m. 

661.6(53 

Ship-owners  are  actually  losers  by  their  ten- 
ders^ which  however  are  continued  3  be- 
cause the  ship-owner,  having  got  his  jthip. 
into  that  line  of  service,  has  of  lale  found 
a  difficulty  in  getting  other  employ  for  it. 
He  may  also  be  indoced  to  make  a  consi- 
derable sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  a  young 
man  whom  he  has  placed  in  the  command 
of  a  ship.  At  present  the  greater  p^rt  of 
the  captain's  profit  from  the  voyage  is  from 
passengers,  and  obtaining  his  tonnage  freight 
free. 661,  662,  663 

The  present  low  freights  which  the  Company 
obtain  cannot  last  long,  as  a  man  wouUL 
only  keep  his  ship  in  that  employ  till  he 
could  find  a  more  profitable  one.  The  exe- 
cutive body  of  the  Company  act  mpst 
honourable^  the  fault  not  being  with  thenar 
but  the  competition,  from  the  want  ot  epa-. 
ploy  in  other  services.  Their  engagement 
of  a  ship  is  in  general  for  six  or  seven 
voyages.        .•----  662 

The  owners  of  extra  ships  are  at  present  losers 
by  their  contracts.  Part  of  the  Company's 
loss  is  made  up  of  demurrage,  arising  from 
detentions  and  circuitous  voyages  occasioned 
by  war,  which  falls  upon  the  Company  and 
not  upon  the  owner.      -         -         -         -  664 

The  peace  freight  at  which  two  of  Mr.  D.*s 
ships  are  let  to  the  Company  is  for  one 
^'19.  159.  and  the  other  i^l7.  17s.  per  ton 
for  I'iCOtons,  and  half  that  sum  for  what 
more  they  can  bring;  but  if  peace  took 
place  a  further  allowance  would  be  obtained 
according  to  the  price  of  cordage  and  other 
articles.  One  ship  is  more  productive  dor-, 
ing  war,  the  other  equally  so  in  peace  or 
war.  The  war  aHowanoes  on  one  of  thft 
ships  is  '£\(j  per  ton  i  the  other  baa  nont,. 
his  original  contract  being  to  build  a  a^p 
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at  Bombay  and  freight  from  the^i^e  01^  hia 

own  account  to  China,  whence  he  wa^  to 
take  a  ca,rgo  of  tea  for  the  Company  at 
^16.    16s.   on  all  she  could  bring,  they 
paying  certain  expences  at  Canton  to  the 
amount  of  about  0^1500.         -     664,  665^668 
When   the  Company  advertise   for   tenders, 
they  leave  with   their  clerk  (he  terma  on 
which  those  tenders  ar^  to  be  made,  which 
are  always  explicit  and  distinct,  and  con- 
tain a  stipulation  for   increased  allowance^ 
upon  the  return  of  peace«  when  the  wai; 
allowances  would  cease,  according  to  xl^i^ 
price  of  the  various  articles  requisite   fpr 
the  outgt  of  such  a  ship ;  aoud  unless  such 
terms  were  to  be  obtained,  no  merchant 
would  embark  a  capital  of  80  or  ^90,000 
which  it  now  requires  to  build  a  I20pitq^ 
ship,  and  to  fit  herovt,  includinj^iiuurfi|c^ 
Theke  allowances   are    obligatory   on.  tl)e 
Company  -,  apd^  in  Mr.  D.*a  opiui^on^  ^P^ 
to  the  expens!^.      .....  53 j 

The  usiial  peace  freight  for  extra  ships  varies 

from  o£l6  to  t£20  per  ton.     Some  are  en« 

gaged  for  a  single  voyage  at  a  specific  stun 

per  tQn,  which  has  varied  front  •i6'40  to 

£26  per  ton ;   othijprs  are  engaged  for  « 

certain  number  of  voyages,   at  a  certain 

pft^ce  freight,  allowing  them  war  cojotin- 

gencies,  after  the  manner  of  the  8Qp  and 

1:^00  ton  ships,  which  by  way  of  distipg- 

tion  are  called  regular  ships.        -      QQ5,  666 

The    rate    at  w^iich  a  Liverpopl  caerc^ant 

could  afford  to  send  a  ship  to  India  and 

b^k,    would  depend  on    the    outfit  an4 

the  sbi|>  her^f.     But    9  ship  comp^^;;U 

to    bring  %  caxgo  from  the  West  Indicy 

could   n^^  a4vai9ia|(^o^sly  convey    indigp^ 

silks,    ^d  saltpetre,    upon  the  terms. a.^ 

wliich  tl^  Company  now  ?ng2\ge  \)x9X  cl^fft 

q£  shippingf    because    a    spnall   le^k   tha( 

w^uld  in  no  degree  be  detrimental  tp  ^ 

Wei^-lndianfian,  m.ight  cjre^te  a  very  ^op* 

sidftrjUile  Ips^  (9  ^  sl^p  with  an  £af (:J^y^ 

cargo  o^  boiu^d.     -        -        «        •        -  066 

Extra  8hip%  h^ye  .m^  ^ll^^K^c^  (^poWical 

seryicea  they  4^  RW^TW  »n  lpdi».         '.fi66 
CaptainaaAdiiWFiWf  p(  P<WIWy:#.lt''>PP  «c- 


Hoose  of  Coot. 
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Moflie  of  Com.     nerallj  employ  Earopean  agents ;  bat  those 

who  have  imaU  invettmentu  black  mm.  -  666 
Having  a  ship  anemplojred  is  detrimental  to 
the  owner  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  whe- 
ther it  may  be  prudent  to  Rend  ships  at 
certain  periods,  is  matter  for  consideration. 
The  executive  body  have  well  arranged  the 
general  dispatch  of  their  ships^  which 
should  sail  between  the  1st  of  January  and 
the  1st  of  July.  If  a  ship  were  to  sail  the 
latter  end  of  Aognst,  she  would  have  to 
make  a  difficult  passage  up  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal; she  might,  however,  get  to  Bengal 
in  time  to  be  dispatched  in  due  season ; 
but  much  would  depend  on  the  skill  of  the 
captain  and  officers.  She  would  keep  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  ;  but  favourable 
passages  have  been  made  by  keeping 
within  reach  of  the  sea  and  land  breezes  on 
the  western  side,  with  such  an  offing  as  to 
keep  herself  clear  of  the  surf,  which  runs 
high  on  that  coast  during  the  monsoons. 

667,  668 

DICK,  MuNGo,  Esq.  (S.C.) 

Mr.  Did.    Besided  35  years  in  the  Company's  civil  ser- 

vice  at  Madras  (whence  he  has  returned 
about  four  years,  and  has  no  intention  of 
going  back  again)  :  for  the  first  four  years 
bo  resided  at  the  presidency,  and  about  20 
years  in  the  northern  circars  as  an  assistant 
in  the  commercial  department,  and  after- 
wards as  a  commercial  resident.  Was 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  general 
superintendent  of  investment  about  10 
yean,  from  Xjgg.  These  offices  afforded 
him  ample  opportunities  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  Company's  commercial 
concerns  at  Madras.  -  -  916,917*931 
The  principal  part  of  the  Madras  investment 
of  piece  goods  is  provided  in  the  northern 
circars.  and  originates  in  an  order  from  the 
Coart  of  Directors  specifying  the  quantity 
required  from  each  of  the  commercial  facf 
tories,  accompanied  by  the  observations  of 
ottyen  III  cbis  country  opoo  the  goods  im«- 
ported  in  the  preceding  year.  This  in- 
dent is  transmitted  by  goveromeot  to  the 
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Board  of  Trade,  who  fbrwird  the  neoeisarjf  h< 
orders,  accompanied  by  a  credit  on  the 
neighbouring  revenue  treasury,  to  the  teve- 
ral  factories,  which  are  eleven  in  number 
and  can  produce  goods  to  the  amount  of  M 
lacks  of  pagodas,  or  a  million  sterling,  but 
the  demand  from  this  country  has  varied 
from  5  to  24  lacks.         «...  g\f 

The  mode  of  providing  the  investment  at  the 
different  factories  varies.  Where  the  wea- 
vers are  not  in  the  vicinity,  native  agenta 
perform  the  business,  who  receive  5  per 
cent.,  which  covers  the  expense  of  convey- 
ing the  money  to  the  different  stationa, 
bringing  their  goods  in,  and  the  risk  of  bad 
debts.  Where  the  weavers  are  more  within 
reach,  advances  are  immediately  made  to 
them  i  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  village, 
where  100  weavers  are  collected,  to  become 
security  for  each  other  for  performance  of 
their  engagements.  The  goods  advanced  to 
them  in  the  first  instance  are  generally  about 
a  quarter  of  the  amount  of  the  whole  sum  of 
the  quantity  of  goods  required ;  this  advance 
is  retained  in  the  weaver's  hands,  and  he  ia 
paid  for  three-fourths  of  the  quantity  la 
delivered,  when  the  original  advance  la 
worked  up.  The  goods  are  contracted  for 
upon  certain  samples  at  a  standard  pricOi 
which  seldom  varies;  and  upon  delivery 
and  inspection,  when  found  not  equal  to 
the  standard,  they  are  reduced  to  a  lower 
number,  with  the  difference  of  5  per  cent, 
between  each.  There  are  four  numberi« 
and  in  the  coarser  assortments  there  iaa 
class  of  rejected  goods,  which  are  15  or  30 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  No.  1,  and  are  re* 
jected  from  deficiency  of  length  or  breadth t 
or  inferiority  of  quality  |  but  by  taking  in 
those  goods  latterly,  the  weaver  has  been 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  going  aboat 
the  country  to  sell  them.  Coming  to  thia 
country  under  the  bead  of  rejected  good^* 
the  buyer  knows  what  he  it  doing,  and 
finds  them  aa  much  worth  buying,  at  ad 
inferior  price,  aa  tboae  of  a  atandard  qoa* 
hkf.    -       -       .       •       •       -        -pis 

Tbo  gooda,  after  being  reeaived  at  tho  fiKlofji^ 
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Hoate  of  Com.     •!«  goieiilly  bleached  »r  ihe  ilafion  wiieie 

maniiliaccured^  and  are  ooDiigoed  lo  the 
pretidencf  ai  opportuoitiei  occur,  where 
they  QodeifO  esamioatioo  bj  the  Board  of 
Trade«  every  lOih  bale  being  examined 
piece  by  piece^  and  the  obiervations  trant- 
naitted,  without  \ois  of  time,  to  the  fjctoiics 
where  made^  in  order  to  correct  any  defect 
that  m^y  appear  on  this  second  examination, 
and  at  a  check  upon  the  cnmmerciul  resi- 
dent, who  is  allowed  a  |Kr-ccnt.ige  on  tli;s 
provikiun  of  his  goods,  and  consequently,  has 
no  interest  in  lowering  the  price,  or  making 
a  hard  bargain  with  the  manufacturer.      giS 

The  weavers  arc  not  compcUed  to  engage  with 
the  Company  :  on  the  contrary,  the  se- 
cession of  their  investment  is  considered  the 
greatest  grievance  that  can  occur,  for  it 
promotes  the  circulation  of  money,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  obtained.  The  su- 
percession  of  the  present  system  would  he 
ruinous  to  them.  The  thread  is  generally 
ipun  by  females  of  the  cultivating  caste.  The 
certainty  of  employment  insures  to  the 
Company  the  services  of  the  weavers,  who 
are  protected  against  oppression  by  the  re* 
gulations  of  government.  They  have  the 
means  of  being  more  comfortable  than 
.  other  labouring  classes^  but  generally  incon- 
siderately squander  their  gains  in  gaming, 
particularly  cock-fighting ;  they  arc,  how- 
ever, a«  comfortable  in  their  circumstances 
as     their    dissipated    habits     will    admit. 

919-921.923.  y29 

Labour  is  very  cheap;  but  wages  are  fully 
adequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple, provisions  being  equally  cheap.  At 
the  presidency,  where  labour  is  dear,  pro- 
visions are  dearer,  and  the  one  seems  lo  re- 
gulate llrj  other  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  920 

The  condition  of  the  natives  employed  b)  the 
Company  has,  generally,  improved.         -  920 

Piivr.lc  traders  detiroui  of  investments  like 
t!ie  Cumpa.ny'ii,  would  find  in  every  vilb^e 
ageuli,  prepared  to  receive  iheir  money, 
but  wou'.d  generally  be  diiappuinted  in  the 
quaUty  of  ibe  goods,  at  the  manulacturcrs 
would  take  every  opportuuity  of  ip:>piObing 
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on  then*    It  is  thtf  tiuif  tf  ite  commercial     « Hva«e  <•'  ^ 
aerrtots  to  counteract  the  abuses  of  these      '    jS^^^j^j^ 
Dative  ageots  and  maBUbctoren.    -        •921 

Private  agenu  frequently  tempt  wenven  to  adl 
at  an  encreased  price^  goods  numufactured 
with  the  Company'a  money;  but  private 
traders  could  not  find  in  the  markets  such 
piece  goods  as  the  Company  ordinarily 
import  to  any  extent,  even  at  an  advanced 
price.  -------  921 

Were  it  proposed  that  the  Indian  govern- 
ments should  make  iheir  annual  remittancet 
ihroui^h  tlie  medium  of  billa  of  exchange 
purchased  from  private  European  tradc-rs, 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  trust  iiich  a 
Ciiji'.nel,  from  the  tedious  proccs*  rcqnisire 
for  the  provision  of  an  iovea»tnK*nt ;  tur 
the  private  trader  would  exjSerieiice  iliiii- 
cuhy  from  competition,  which  would  also 
increase  the  price  or  debase  the  qaality  ot 
the  goods.  The  payment  of  the  bills  would 
likewise  depend  on  the  sale  of  goods  so 
provided,  unless  the  private  agent  had  other 
resources ;  besides  it  would  give  rise  Co  com- 
binations  unfavourable  to  theCompany.  921-921 

It  is  not  till  three  months  after  the  money  is 
advanced  for  an  investment,  that  part  of  it 
arrives  at  the  presidency  ;  but  12  months 
are  considered  necessary  from  the  giving  of 
the  order  until  it  is  shipped.    -        -         •  922 

Were  the  Company  to  make  their  remittance 
by  private  bills  Instead  of  goods,  and  find 
the  eiperiment  to  fail,  their  recurrenoe  to 
the  present  mode  would  be  inconvenient : 
but  as  the  manufacturers  would  still  be  in 
the  country,  an  investment  might  be  re- 
estabhkhed,  though  not  for  some  lime,  and 
after  a  departure  from  many  of  their  ha- 
bits; and  the  commercial  residents  and 
their  assistants  being  transferred  to  the  re- 
venue department,  the  chain  for  the  regular 
provision  of  the  investment  would  bo 
broken.  Twelve  months  also  being  necea- 
sary  to  provkle  an  investment,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  a  remittance  after  any 
lapse  of  time,  in  the  endeavour  to  procure 
private  bills.  -        •        -        • .  pii,  923 

In  the  IntervaU  of  rrgakr  toiploy  tiM  weav^ua 
L 
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Hou^c  ofCoin.  sometimes  turn  cultivators,  or  manufacture 
jtfrTjbici.  cloibs  for  the  inhabitant* 5  so  far  the  popu- 
lation can  provide  those  cloths  much 
cheaper.  The  Company's  investment  tends 
to  increase  the  n-i(Uf  of  Inbour,  and  every 
thing  of  wlii«  h  a  piece  of  cloth  is  composed.  g23 

The  wt-avers  form  u  distinct  clas>  or  cast ;  no 
man  becomiPi'  a  weaver  whose  father  was 
not  a  weaver  before  him  :  they  follow 
no  other  employment  but  from  necessiiy. 
There  are  two  clai^ses  of  them,  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  oil'er  classes  of  inhabi- 
tants; and  tho'igh  the  increase  of  piivaie 
demimd  would^  by  competition,  ennance 
the  price  of  the  manufactured  article,  yet 
it  would  not  attract  persons  to  the  employ- 
ment who   were  not  hereditary  weavers. 

923,  924 

The  Company*s  Madras  investments  were 
suspended,  particularly  during  the  war  with 
Hyder  Ally  of  17^0,  and  great  distress  en- 
sued. During  this  war  the  weavers  worked 
for  private  country  merchants  and  private 
sales:  The  Danes  also  then  carried  on  a 
trade ;  and  a  considerable  investment  took 
place  in  the  northern  ci rears,  which  were 
not  afi^ted  by  the  war,  by  means  of  agents 
of  the  Danes.  The  investment  was  also 
for  a  short  period  suspended  during  the  last 
war  with  Tippoo,  but  not  the  commercial 
establishments  Great  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced after  a  suspension,  in  reviving  it; 
the  weavers  being  for  a  time  unaccustomed 
to  it,  were  less  attentive  to  their  business, 
and  the  commercial  servants  having  less 
ex  per  if  nee,  were  less  able  to  check  abuses; 
but  the  inconvenience  would  have  been  far 
greater,  had  the  commercial  establibhments 
been  given  up.      -         -      924,  925, 932,  933 

Commercial  residents  are  allowed  5  per  cent, 
on  the  gross  amount  of  the  investments, 
exclusive  of  charges^  and  bear  no  other  risk 
than  the  loss  of  their  situations,  if  careless 
in  making  advances.  They  are  allowed, 
when  the  Company's  investment  is  com- 
pleted^ to  act  as  private  agents ;  formerly 
they  were  permitted  to  trade.         •    925-927 

£ad  debts  have  been  less  frequent  than  for- 
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merly  ;  from  their  superior  knowledge  the 
Company's  servants  are  able  to  guard  against 
abuses,  which  are  frequent,  in  the  provi- 
sion of  investments  with  a  knavish  people. 

925,  929 

Goods  provided  by  native  agents  are  of  much 
the  same  quality  as  those  provided  by  the 
Company's  servants,  the  native  agents  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  regular  advances,  and 
they  so  far  influence  the  minds  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers, that  the  Company's  business 
is  considered  a  more  important  concern 
than  that  of  individuals.  The  native  agent 
is  a  servant  of  the  factory  :  the  agency  paid 
him  is  included  in  the  price  of  the  goods; 
but  the  resident's  commission  of  5  per  cent. 
forms  a  separate  charge.  Upon  advances 
made  by  the  resident  direct  to  the  weavers^ 
the  native  agency  is  saved.  -         925,  ffld 

Invoices  sent  home  include  all  incidental  charges, 
except  the  cxpence  of  the  establishroent, 
the  resident's  salary,  and  the  customs.     -    927 

There  is  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  goods 
by  Innd  to  Madras.         -         -         -        .  g2J 

Piece  goods  provided  by  individuals,  though 
nominally  cheaper,  are  in  fact  much  dearer 
than  the  same  description  of  the  Company's, 
and  would  fetch  less  money.     -        -  927,  928 

An  experiment  wa?  made  to  remove  the  com- 
petiticn,  at  times  so  prejudicial  to  provid- 
ing the  Company's  investment,  by  allowing 
individuals  part  of  it,  and  the  commercial 
rc&ideiits  to  become  their  agents,  on  con- 
dition that  their  money  was  advanced  6 
months  before  the  period  stipulated  for 
delivery,  and  12|  per  cent,  paid  on  the 
goods  delivered  at  the  presidency  ;  of 
which  5  per  cent,  was  allowed  to  the  re- 
sident for  agency,  and  the  rem?iinder  W3S 
to  cover  all  incidental  charges.  This  mode 
was  considered  so  advantageous,  that  a  very 
large  subscription  was  immediately  filled ; 
aiiU  the  goods,  compared  with  those  that 
had  been  provided  by  private  agents,  were 
found  in  this  country  to  be  very  superior 
in  quality.  The  Company  have  permitted 
the  subscrtptions  to  continue,  but  ihey 
hiTC  not  incGceded  on  account  of  the  ad- 
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I""**  ^  C^.     TWie  itale  of  the  muket  in  thU  counliy. 
jffTSn^  938.  936, 937 

The  Coin<viny  provide  their  gootb  better  ^nd 
che3]MT  limn  p'ivate  rnirrchanii  aa,  and 
coniiaiitly  ciii[)'<>)-iiig  ilit  neaveri,  have  a 
rijhl  to  exytct  bttur  treatment.      -    928,  gflQ 

Weaver*  liatL-  ilic  r.piion  of  telling  rrjected 
goodi  ill  tSe  m:^rket>  if  itiey  liave  the  mean* 
of  Milling  ilii'ir  accoguU  by  a  tnonej  pay- 
ment, or  vnf.Hgiag  wiliiin  a  tltie  time  to 
furniih  a  )<iccu  vi  ttandaril  quality,  -         -  929 

The  inveiimriii  it  piovidcd  froni  Cipe  Como- 
rin  10  GanJHii),  a  diktaoce  of  mx}  niilei, 
and  the  price  of  labour  virici  in  placet 
■Gcoidingioihe  price  of  proiitioni,  but  ii 
always  equ.1l  tu  a  comfoitable  >ubtlsteiice  929 
'  The  penally  I'ur  a  breach  of  contract  on   the 

part  ol  ihe  weaverii  the  reduction  of  price; 
if  hi*  goodi  agree  with  the  uniple,  he  geti 
norei  if  interior,  Icii.  Rut  he  cannot  woik 
to  a  pmilivc  lo»,  Kldom  having  properly 
of  biiowo,  and  di-pending  almott  enlirtly 
pn  the  ndvnncei.  All  beyond  a  comfoTlable 
mibaiilenca  be  diitlpaio*  in  cock  lighting 
■Bd  gambling }  any  increaie  of  price,  there* 
fore,  from  competition,  would  only  afibrd 
^  biin  iDora  money   for   that   purpoie,    and 

ulliRMk-ly  be  ruinoua  in  the  extreme,  ai 
fail  goodi  would  be  *o  debated  in  quality 
aiDOt  to  find  a  market.  It  is  not  necettary, 
however,  to  ki-ep  them  poor  in  order  to 
keep  them  under  proper  contronl,  but  to 
•ee  that  they  pet  form  their  engajiementi, 

939,  930,  933 

rinei  miy,  for  fortii's  lake,  be  allowed  by  the 
regutationi,  but  are  leldom  exacted  j  and 
when  the  delivery  ot  goudi  u  dL'liyed,  or  ■ 
weaver  ii  refractory  or  iiiaitcniivc,  lieit  KOt 
for  to  the  factory  and  reprimanded.  -  93O 

Prantare  also  allowed  to  be  jilaced  orer  the 
weavcri,  loquickenibeirdHiveiiuti  but  ibia 
ia  leldom  peactiMd,  a«  it  would  t»ko  fram 
ibcanibe  moDcy  advanced,  the  {wni  having 
acomntiwioB  loeuGta  Mm.  equal  10  the 
eipendiiun of  bia daa)f  ifcH^^r •' ^-^  * ■Wi 
IB     appavHid«ii»aiaaaf(ian. 

-  IpO 

oytriag  ihfl  trait,  if  pttaoM 
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not  under  the  isonlroiil  of  governmcDt  1 
to  carry  on  the  comnMrco  of  Briliah  Itidli, 
Ibay  would  ool  be  lo  reiprcied  ai  the  aer- 
vanli  of  the  Cocnpany.  It  might  not,  in- 
deed, affi'Ct  the  respectability  of  the  go- 
verninent  if  they  conducted  themH-lve* 
with  propriety  j  but  it  would  certainly 
inconvenience  it  :  th.-y  musi  be  subject  lo 
the  liv,a  and  regulations  of  Ihe  country  ; 
for  it  would  be  dan^eroui,  and  alto  lessen 
the  reipectabiliiy  of  the  government  to  see 
any  tei  of  men  in  India  whom  il  con  Id  not 
controul.  It  would  be  daogeroui  lo  adopt 
any  ty»icm  that  could  lessen  the  dignity  of 
a  govern  I  lien  t,  which  is  one  of  opininn, 
white  the  fun-  govern  the  imny.    -    pSl,  Q'iZ 

The  spinnii^g  busineaa  is  conducted  in  tho 
fullowiog  manner!— the  thread  is  prepared 
generally  by  iba  poorer  claian  of  feinalei, 
and  tomet  lines  thoae  of  decayed  families,  by 
the  purchase  of  cotton  at  tbeir  weekly  mar- 
kets, and  srlling  the  produce  of  the  week's 
labour  at  the  succeeding  market.  Ihisii 
dourt  with  to  much  •lieniioo  to  economy, 
that  the  weaver  seldom  aflfordt  the  apinner 
more  than  a  jutt  retam  1  tba  latter  will 
not  outbid  another  in  hit  porcbaies.  Rut 
the  bukiness  of  spinning  circulates  tbroogh- 
out  the  counliy  the  money  advanced  for 
investment  among  tbote  who  most  need  it, 
and  is  Ihe  means  of  giving  lubtiftcnce  to 
the  lowest  clau  of  inhabilanla,  who  per- 
haps kuller  more  than  the  weaver  when  iho 
investment  it  suspended,  almost  every  re- 
male  in  the  lower  claisea  earning  something 
by  [pinning  erery  week.  -         -         -  9S4 

The  inirodiiciion  of  machinery  woold  be  se- 
verely fell,  without  being  advantagermt, 
the  spinning  ii  so  simple,  and  the  eapeniei 
of  living  so  small.  1  hero  are  seasoni 
when  the  iiihabiiaiili  have  no  meant  of 
soba;>lcme  but  by  tpinningi  and  if  ltiit 
resuurco  failed  thaiD,  it  would  be  more 
difficult  than  in  aoy.Mber  country  to  inrn 
to  any  proteasieo,  ikcir  eayfafmeBtt  being 
fewer)  and  there  are  many  females  who 
could  not  quit  ibcirewn  booiei,  it  beii>g 
coDirary  to  their  cuilorot  lo  be  eapoted  to 
L3 
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ptibfic  View  :  the  di«continaance,  therefore, 
of  the  cloth  manufacture  would  essentiallj 
prejudice  the  lower  classes ;  and  any  sji- 
tern  that  would  enhance  the  price  of  it 
would  prevent  its  being  saleable  here.     • 

934,  935,  936 

The  introduction  into  India  of  yarn  thread 
would  be  equally  injurious,  and  govern- 
meni  ought  to  prohibit  its  importation,       g35 

Every  cultivator  appropriates  some  spot  to  the 
raising  of  cottoh,  but  it  is  a  very  preca- 
rious crop.  In  the  Northern  Circais,  the 
principal  part  consumed  in  the  investment 
is  raised  in  the  country,  which  is  better 
mi  ted  for  manufacture  than  the  supplies 
obtained  from  the  interior  by  a  class  of 
people  called  monjaries,  who  take  their 
returns  in  salt.  The  cotton  encircles  a 
black  seed,  on  which  it  advances  perhaps 
half  an  inch ;  it  is  separated  from  the 
seed  by  three  cylinders,  tiiat  go  different 
ways  and  moving  closely  together,  the 
seed  being  introduced  between  them,  by 
which  means  the  Cotton  is  drawn  out  and 
the  seed  left  behind.  Another  process  is  a 
sort  of  bow  (like  that  used  by  hatters  for 
preparing  wool  for  hats),  which  strikes 
against  the  cotton,  and  separates  the  duf»t 
and  seed.  The  first  process  is  performed 
by  every  person  who  spins,  and  may  be 
done  by  a  child  3  the  second  is  done  by  a 
particular  class  of  Massulmen,  one  or  two 
of  whom  are  in  every  village.        -     935,936 

An  increased  demand  for  piece  goods  would 
naturally  increase  the  demand  for  thread, 
and  constant  employ  to  the  manufacturers 
would  be  most  beneficiai.       ...  936 

DRL'MMOND,  Jamep,  Esq  M.P.  (S  C  ) 

Air.  Was  a  Company's  sopracargo  at  Canton  20 

l)rMmmond.       years,  and  had  opportunities  of  brcoming 

acquainted  with  the  trade,  and  the  disposi- 
tions and  character  of  the  Chinese^  They 
are  particularly  jesloas  of  strangers ;  and 
the  governitienc  has  made  various  regula- 
tions to  prevent  their  entering  the  coontry, 
and  also  to  controul  tbem  during  their  re- 
maining at  Canton.        -        -        -        -  867 


?»§lt 


The  Hong  mercliaots  are  •  bbdj  aitaUiital       Hom 
by  the  government,  and   no  stranger  can 
lawfully  deal  with  any  other  person    SOf,  808    Dn 

A  foreign  ship  is  not  permitted  to  have  any 
intercourse  till  one  of  the  Hong  becomea 
security  for  her,  when  she  may  land  ber 
cargo.  ------  868 

The  chief  supracargo  at  Canton  is  generally 
accounted  responsible  for  all  British  sub- 
jects ;  it  is,  therefore,  indispensable  for  the 
security  of  the  trade,  that  he  should  exer- 
cise the  strictest  controul  over  such  persons. 

The  Company's  exports  to  China  are  wool- 
lens and  met.il4;  their  commanders  and 
officers  take  hardware,  Prussian  blue,  skint 
of  various  kinds,  and  other  trifling  articles. 
Woollens  wfere  not  much  exported  before 
the  commutation  act  in  3785,  but  since 
have  increased,  subject  to  occasional  varia- 
tions, and  their  introduction  has  been  entire- 
ly owing  to  the  Company,  without  whose 
exertions  they  never  could  have  found  an 
advantageous  sale,  for  the  Chinese  are  ad- 
dicted to  their  own  customs,  and  dislike 
change  extremely.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, having  at  the  time  of  the  embassy 
allowed  the  court  dresses  to  be  made  of 
cloth,  it  became  more  generally  worn; 
but  the  cost  being  considerable,  by  the 
inland  transport  from  Canton  to  Pekin« 
about  12  or  1,300  miles,  the  sale  expe- 
rienced great  difficulty.  The  coarser  cloths^ 
long  ells  (of  which  a  considerable  quantity 
is  used),  are  principally  for  the  lower 
classes ;  and  the  prices  being  rather  more 
than  they  can  afford,  they  have  often  re- 
mained one  or  two  years  in  the  warehoosea 
of  the  Hong  merchants.  The  Company. 
finding  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  their  wool- 
lens in  open  market,  contract  with  the 
merchants  for  a  quantity  of  tea  equivalent 
to  the  woollens  expected,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  a  considerable  advance  being  allowed 
on  the  teas  a*  an  inducement  to  them^  who 
have  been,  almost  invariably  losers.  Their 
looes^  however,  are  rqpilated  by  their  cir- 

.  Gumstances^tlie  wealthy  by  keeping  their 
goods  on  hand,  are  not  exposed  to  the 


Mr. 

Drummond. 
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Hotiit  pf  Com.     MBie  loit  ai  the  needy,  who  are  compelled 

to  an  imirfediate  tele.  They  tobmit  to  tbia 
loss  rather  Chan  relinquish  the  advantages  of 
the  Company's  trade  generally.   869,  870,  884 

If  the  whole  of  the  Company's  woollens  were 
to  be  sold,  and  paid  for  immediately  in 
money,  not  one  half  of  their  present  prioet 
could  be  obtained,  if  they  could  be  sold  at 
all.  It  is  only  by  the  facilities  granted  to 
the  Chinese  in  taking  payment  by  teas  that 
they  are  induced  to  reoaivB  ihem,  conse* 
quently  the  exact  difference  between  the 
money  and  barter  price  cannot  be  stated, 
but  it  would  be  very  considerable :  though 
the  advantages  obtained  by  purchasing  teas 
with  money  would  in  no  degreejcompensate 
for  the  loss. 885 

The  French,  Dutch,  and  Trieste  Coropaniea 
used  to  import  woollens  into  China  |  but, 
excepting  the  Dutch,  gave  it  up,  frooa  ita 
being  a  losing  concern.    The  Americana 

^  also  imported  several  cargoes,  but  did  not 
repeat  the  experiment.  -        -    SJO,  8/2 

Six  years  ago,  the  woollens  exported  from 
this  country  to  China  amounted  to  about 
^*1,000,000.  One  great  cause  of  their 
successful  introduction  has  been  the  confi- 
dence reposed  by  the  Chinese  in  the  Com- 
pany's honour,  as  bales  of  woollen  having 
their  mark  pass  throughout  the  empire, 
unopened  or  unexamined.  The  French 
Company  attempted  to  introduce  a  number 
of  bales  with  the  Company's  mark  forged 
on  them,  but  it  was  discovered,  and  never 
repeated.      *        ^        -        •        •        .  s;ro 

On  the  woollen  trade  the  Company  at  first 
sustained  considerable  losses,  though  at 
times  they  made  considerable  profits, 
particularly  on  camlets;  but  their  losses 
on  long  ells  have  amounted  to  about 
^300,000  per  annum.  It  would,  there- 
fore, have  been  wholly  impracticable  for 
private  traders  to  have  succeeded ;  for 
had  not  the  Company  accommodated  the 
Hong  merchants  by  taking  teas,  end  by 
advancing  to  them  money  at  times,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  their  current  bust* 
ness,  and  for  paying  the  imperial  dntiea^ 
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they  would  never  have  coumted  to  take       Hoese  e 
woollen^  wlrich  pip^  .  i^  losing^  coaccrn.  ^Jj 

.870^^71    Drum 

No  ttilerest  ia  charged  on  mpney  advanced  to 
the  Hong  merchants  at  the  commencement 
oL  the  season,  but  if  oq  closing  the  books 
they  are  indebted  to  the  Company,  that 
sum  ia  coMidered  as  an  advafice  upon  the. 
tea  contract  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  a 
deduction  of  about.  1:1  pe^  cent,  allowed 
accordingly.  -        -        -        x        -  881, 882 

Individuals  would  find  it  more  advantageous 
to  import  bullion  than  woollpns  into  China, 
particularly  long  ells,  which  at  times  have 
produced  a  loss  of  30  to  40  per  cent.  8/1,  884 

A  free  trade  with  China  would  either  occasion 
the  total  loss  of  the  .trade  from  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  seamen,  or  persons  conducting 
it>  or  the  whole  advantages  now  derived 
from  it  would  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
the  Chineae.  The  Hong  is  in  fact  a  mono- 
poly, the  mischief  of  which  has  only  been 
prevented  by  the  Company's  power  and 
iofloeoQe.  Finding  no  general  or  combined 
opposition,  the  mercfaanti  would  put  their 
own  prices  on  their  exports  and  imports. 
A  free  trade  would  give  greater  facilities  to 
the  smuggling  of  teas.  No  person  ac- 
quainted with  China  can  doubt  its  being 
most  advantageous  to  continue  the  present 
system.        -        -         -        •     87 1 -874, 877 

Camlets  pay  a  duty  at  Canton  of  nearly  the 
prime  cost :  on  broadcloth  it  is  considerable, 
and  on  long  ells,  equal  to  about  12  or  15 
per  cent.    In  the  event  of  a  free  trade, 
these  articles  would  be  attempted  to  be 
imoggled :  for,  until  the  Company's  regula- 
tions were  extremely  rigid,  a  contraband 
trade  was  carried  on  in  their  own  ships, 
which  when  detected,has  caused  the  security 
merchant  nearly  the  loss  of  his  whole  for- 
tune, and  even  the  risk  of  bis  life,  itod.  in 
some  degree  endangered  the  general  trade 
to  China  I  which  a  repetition  might  in  time 
complete.   -       .       .       .       .    972, 873 
The  Amerirana.. have  reaped  advantages  from 
the  CotBfUf  having  established  an  annoal 
priee  for.  teak    Of  ifaose  articles,  in  *«i>e^<^ 
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of  Coin,  the  Company  do  not  trade,  the  prices  are 
nearly  double  since  the  commencement  of 
the  American  trade  with  China.     -         -    873 

When  lJ)e  rnles  of  trade  laid  down  by  the 
Chinese  have  been  infringed^  the  English 
have  been  threatened  with  exclusion.       -  873 

Captains  of  the  Company's  ships  are  liable 
to  dismissal,  if  they  enter  any  port  before 
they  arrive  in  the  Downs,  unless  they  can 
prove  an  absolute  want  of  anchors  and  ca- 
bles. Captams  and  officers  are  allowed 
nearly  ]00  tons  In  each  ship,  according  to 
the  size.  With  the  exception  of  which, 
the  China  cargoes  under  the  present  system 
are  perfectly  secure  against  smuggling  j  and 
the  fear  of  dismissal  is  a  considerable  check 
on  the  captains,  &c.     -        -        -     873,  874 

Teas  tnay  be  procured  at  Manilla,  and  many 
of  the  Eastern  islands,  cheaper  than  in 
China^  and  with  the  same  facility  ;  and  the' 
duty  in  this  country  being  95  per  cent.,  pri- 
vate traders,  if  permitted  to  go  there,  might 
purchase  them  with  a  view  to  smuggling.   874 

The  Chinese  laws  respecting  homicide  are  ex- 
tremely severe,  and  require  blood  for  blood 
where  the  murderer  cannot  be  discovered, 
but  it  is  conceived  would  not  be  always  en- 
forced by  the  Chinese  though  it  might  be 
difficult  to  satisfy  them*  Several  years  ago 
a  Chinese  was  killed  by  firing  a  salute  from 
the  Lady  Hughes,  and  the  gunner  was 
obliged  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Chinese 
government,  under  a  promise  that  his  life 
should  be  spared,  notwithsitanding  which  he 
was  strangled.      -         -         •         -     875,881 

The  trade  with  China  has  frequently  been 
endangered,  from  the  misconduct  of  the 
Company's  seamen,  notwithstanding  the 
great  power  vested  in  the  Company's  su- 
pracargoes,  who  were  continually  appre- 
hensive of  di^iputes  with  the  Chinese 
governnient,  in  consequence ;  and  were 
private  ships  to  go  to  China,  without 
the  strong  controuling  power  of  the  Com- 
pany, it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  such  crimes  as 
would  endanger  and  inteirupt  the  trade;  for 
thoiTgh  a  king's  consul  might  in  some  mea- 
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sure  remove  those  difficulties  by  his  having  a        lloase  of  Cora. 
controuling  power,  yet  he  would  not  have  ^""ly*^^ 

the  commercial  influence  possessed  by  the         Dntmmond. 
Company*!  supracargoes,  in  his  negociations 
with  the  Chinese  government.  ■      -        -  Q75 

The  American  seamen  committed  fewer  irre- 
gularities, and  were,  generally,  more  or- 
derly than  those  of  our  own  ships ;  which 
is  attributed  to  their  receiving  a  much  higher 
pay,  and  also  to  their  sometimes  having  a 
small  concern  in  the  adventure ;  but  in  war 
they  may  be  men  of  worse  character.  875,  67^ 

The  advantages  derived  by  the  Americans 
from  the  China  trade  have  been  very  much 
owing  to  their  carrying  it  on  with  bullion, 
and  the  wars  m  Europe  have  also  contri- 
buted extremely  to  enhance  their  profits,  on 
account  of  their  facilities  in  supplying  the 
Continent.  For  many  years  they  had  three 
or  four  ships  annually  destined  to  the  ports 
of  Europe,  which  the  present  war  with 
Britain  deprives  them  of.         •         -         -  S^h 

Were  private  ships  permitted  to  go  to  the  Eas- 
tern islands,  from  the  variety  of  characters 
that  would  engage  in  that  trade,  atrocities 
might  be  committed  that  would  injure  the 
natives  and  affect  the  British  character;  for 
reports  have  at  different  times  been  circo- 
lated  of  the  misconduct  of  some  of  our 
smaller  vessels,  trading  in  the  skin  trade  to 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  which  are 
supposed  not  altogether  groundless.  -         •  877 

Various  speculations  have  been  entered  into 
from  this  country  to  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  and  thence  to  India  or  China, 
but  seldom  to  the  advantage  of  those  con- 
cerned and  never  repeated.  There  was  also 
a  direct  trade  frvm  China  to  the  nnrth-weftt 
coast  of  Amtricn,  which  was  carried  on  pro- 
fitably for  several  years  in  the  infam^y  of  the 
trade.  A  Mr.  Cox,  who  had  long  been 
resident  in  China,  but  was  ordered  bome^ 
afterwards  obtained  a  foreign  protection, 
and  returned  to  China  in  a  Swedish  vessel 
by  the  norih*we&t  coast  of  America.  Al- 
though perfectly  acquainted  with  that  trade; 
neither  he  Dor  ihoie  With  whom  hdw«fl' 
concerned  persevered  in  it,         -        877^  8/8 
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House  of  Com.  The  duties  at  Canton  vary  on  green  and  black 

jlj^^  teas ;  the  charges  are  from  2  to  4  tale  of 

Drummond,       6s.  8d.  on  each  pecul  of  133  lbs.;  as  the 

duties  are  similar  upon  the  high  and  low 
priced,  in  one  case  they  might  bo  equal  to  10 
per  cent.  J  and  in  another  not  to  five.         -  676 
Teas  might  be  obtained  from  other  Chinese 
ports  through  the  junks  cheaper  than  at  Can- 
ton.not  being  subject  to  the  same  export  duty 
as   when   laden  on    foreign   or   European 
ships  ',  and  if  the  Chinese  seas  were  opened 
to  ships  of  smaller  tonnage^  teas  might  also 
be  procured  at  inferior  charges.     -       878,  879 
The  average  of  British  tin  imported  by  the 
Company  into  China  has  been  about  300 
tons,  which  costs  from  £7^   to  £62  per 
ton  ;  but  as  Banca  and  others  of  the  Eastern 
islands  now  belong  to  Great  Britain,  tin 
will  be  easily  obtained.     The  sale  price  of 
Banca  tin  being  generally  higher  in  China, 
on  account  of  its  supposed  greater  malle- 
ability, it  will  become  a  considerable  arti- 
cle of  import ;    and  it   is  conceived   that 
the  prime  cost  must  be  considerably  cheaper 
than  British.  ....  879,  880 

Copper  made  into  small  sticks,  to  imitate  (he 
Japan,  was  for  a  time  imported  into  China, 
but  it  has  been  discontinued.  -         -  879 

Country  ships  trading  to  Canton  are  bound 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  supracargoes. 
Theii   officers  and  crews  are  regular  and 
orderly,  and  in  the  event  of  a  regulation 
to   prevent   their   trading  in   teas    beyond 
a  small  quantity  for  the  consumption  of 
the  different  presidencies,  the  select  com- 
mittee of  supracargoes   would  be  able  to 
enforce  it  at  Canton,  but  could  not  pre- 
vent their  getting  teas  at  the  Eastern  is- 
lands, Manilla,    or  Hatavia.    The  owners 
enter    into    covenants  not   to  go  to  any 
other    Chinese    port    than    Canton,    and 
the  supracargoes  have  the  power  of  remov- 
ing their  commanders  in  case  of  miscon- 
duct.    If  ihe  China  seas  were  open,  private 
traders  from  England  could  not  be  prevented 
from  obtaining  teas  at  foreign  ports. 

SeO,  885.  886 
Outstanding  balances  In  the  baoda  of   the 
Hong-merchants,  when  Mr.  D.  left  China, 
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were  tiiflfng  |  but  sioce  1807  pr  1808  have  ^^"*^  ^  ^ 
been  considerable :  the  Company  derive  ""jJ^T^ 
the  same  advantages  from  them  as  if  they  Drummon 
were  actual  advances  npon  contracts.  Tlie 
Company  were  more  frequently  in  debt  to 
the  Chinese  merchants,  to  ihe  amount  fre- 
quently of  «£!, 000,000,  than  these  were  to 
them,  and  no  interest  has  ever  been  al- 
lowed.            881,  882 

During  Mr.  D.*8  residence  in  China,  he  does 
not  think  that  the  Company  ever  bad  any 
bad  debts  or  lost  money.  Debts  due  by 
bankrupt  merchants,  though  frequently 
delayed,    were    ultimately   liquidated ;    at 

his  departure  there  were  no  such  debts.    •  ^  883 
The  Company*s  contracts  being  made  a  year 
or  several  months  prior  to  the  delivery,  of 
the  tea,  have  been  lower  than  the  market 
prices.  -         -        -         -     .    li  .     ^  882 

Captains  and  officers,  and  all  fbreignen  -  tn»- 
ding  to  China,  dispose  of  their  cargoes  to 
the  Hong  nierchants  at  certain  prices,  and 
take  payment  in  pari  in  teas,  at  the 
money  price.  From  the  distresses  of  Ihe 
Chinese  merchants,  however,  teas  are  fre- 
quently purchased  for  ready  money,  at 
prices  below  the  market  price;         ^        -  682 

All  charges  at  Canton  are  added  to  the  in- 
voices of  goods  consigned  from  thence  :  the 
whole  being  closed  by  what  is  tertaed 
charges  general.     -        -         -         -         -  882 

Mr.  D.  conceives  that  sundry  charges  which, 
in  Account  No.  U  to  the  Fourth  Report, 
appear  not  to  have  been  added  to  the  in- 
voice, have  been,  either  advances  or  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  embassy  to  China, 
or  advances  to  captains  of  his  Majesty's 
ships,  and  not  coming  unJer  the  denomina- 
tion of  commercial  charges,  >  he  account 
of  profit  and  loss  he  conceiv  -  to  be  the 
balance  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  as 
therein  stated  ;  and  the  losses  are  almost 

■  > 

exclusively  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Company's 
losses  in  woollens,  which  are  the  difference 
between  the  invoices  tiaiismitted  from  Eng- 
land with  the  charges  thereon,  and  the 
sale  price  to  the  Chinese  merchants  with 
thecbargesof  landing,  ice.         -   '    883 » ^^4 
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UK  of^m.  FAIRLIE,  WiLMABi,  Esq.  (C.) 

fr.  FinrlU.  Retided  30  yein  at  Calcatta^  as  a  roercbflnt 
and  agent,  whence  be  has  retoroed  about  3 
yean  3    had    great  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  nature  of  the  market  for  Euro- 
pean and  British  comrooditiea,    the  con- 
sumption of  which  by  the  natives  is  very 
trifling,  being  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Euro- 
peans in  the  Company's  serrice,  and  others 
settled  in  the  country.    ...        -  186 
Mr.  F.  imported  some  cloths,  and  a  few  other 
British  articles  for  the  natives,  only  to  a 
small  extent ;    their  wants    of  European 
goods  being  few,  and  the  majority  of  the 
lower  orders  unable  to  boy  them.    Nor  is 
there  any    general    tendency  among  the 
higher  orders,  a  few  of  the  richer  only  in 
Calcutta  baring  expended  money  in  that 
way  on  their  houses,  carriages,  some  glass 
ware  and  similar  sbewy  articles,  to  please 
the  Eoropdbns ;  the  supply  of  which  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  demand,  to  judge  from 
the  losses,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  on 
the  cargoes  imported  from  Europe  by  the 
Company's  officers,  and  by  India- built  ships 
returiiing  from  England,  and  now  lying  on 
hand.  -        -        -        -        .     1S7,  igo 

lliere  is  a  pretty  large  consumption  of  the 
coarser  kinds  of  broad  cloth  in  the  upper 
pert  of  the  country,  where  the  climate  is 
colder,  and  a  small  qnantity  at  Calcutta  by 
those  wbo  can  afFu/d  to  buy  it ;  and,  from 
the  cheapness  of  the  article  and  the  quanti- 
ties annually  sold  by  the  Company,  the 
supply  is  supposed  equal  to  the  demand. 

187,  188 
No  articles  of  commerce  can  be  forced  into  the 
market,  nor  any  large  importation  disposed 
of  but  to  a  loss.  Some  articles  might  in 
time  be  gradually  increased  a  little,  as  wool- 
lens, window  glass,  or  hinges.  -  -  188 
l^nrge  shipments  were  madc,at  diflerent  limes, 
by  Cbe  house  of  Scott  (with  which  Mr. 
Fairlie  was  connected)  to  the  hoase  at  Cal- 
cutta, many  years  ago,  and  frequently 
repeated,  as  a  return  cargo,  fur  the '  India 
ships  which  came  to  this  eonntry;  but  a  loss 
was  left,  five  tiroes  out  of  sis,  on  the  goods. 
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in  consequence  of  which  the  honia  in*  Cal-       Honte  of  Com. 
cutta  have,  for  five  or  six  yean,  discon-         )!T5lCS^ 
tmned  the  importation.  -        -     M8, 189  "* 

Since  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  F.  has  not 
exported  goods  to  India,  on  account  of  the 
loss  expected.  Empty  bottles,  and  sooM 
few  articles,  might  leave  a  profit ;  but  on 
all  dry  goods  there  has  been  a  loss.  A^ 
few  eatables  and  drinkables  have  of  kte 
been  imported  there  to  profit ;  but  the  cap- 
tains  and  officers  have  not,  for  some  yean, 
realized  the  costs  of  their  Outward  invests 
ments.  «-..».  i8q 

Many  articles  are  now  manufactured  at  Cal- 
cutta which  formerly  were  imported  from 
this  country,  as  all  kinds  oi  leather,  car- 
penters'  work  of  every  description,  furni- 
ture, plate,  and  various  articles  of  brass 
and  copper.  Many  carriages  are  entirely 
made  there,  others  from  materials  sent  from 
this  country  j  few  are  completely  finished 
here.   -------189 

The  higher  orders  of  British  population  have 
their  plate,  mahogany  furniture,  and  other 
articles  made  there }  and  by  far  the  greatest 
part  use  the  leather  articles  manufactured 
in  the  countryi  principally  by  the  natives, 
which  are  much  cheaper  than  can  be  sent 
from  England.  One  European  carpenter 
may  employ  50  or  100  natives,  without  one 
European  among  them;  the  same  with 
shoemakers,  and  with  plate;  few  Euro- 
pean tradesmen  work  themselves.  The 
wages  of  the  natives  vary,  according  to 
their  abilities  and  adroitness,  from  Js,  <U. 
to  28(9.  or  251.  a  month.  There  are  now 
40  or  50  Europeans  for  one  80  years  ago : 
and  althoogh  the  general  consumption  ia 
great,  yet  the  exportation  of  articles  from 
this  country  is  reduced  in  proportion  by 
these  country  manufacturea.    -        -  I89,  190 

The  consumption  of  European  articles  by  the 
natifes  must  be  ytrj  gradual,  if  any,  aa 
they  -make  almost  every  Thing  fbej  require, 
and  the  lower  classes  '«r«'Calentra  ahd  its 
vicinity  seen  invaiiaMy  to  Mde.by^<lMir 
own  coMomi!,  aotwitfaataiiding  thtey'aee  cb# 
fashiooBofBiM)pethelMBe«latL6Moh.  I91 
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use  of  Com.  The  British  populfltion  in  Cdcatta  is  about 

]  ,000  out  of  4  or  600,000  souh :  exdosive 
of  whooa  about  4  or  5,000  are  enabled  to 
purchase  European  articles  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, if  they  wanted  them.  A  person  of 
wealth  prefers  native  naanufactures  of  cloth 
and  shoes,  which  are  almost  his  entire 
dress,  and  has  nothing  European  about  him ; 
pen-knives,  scissars,  or  similar  articles  of  Eu- 
ropean manufacture  thej  do  not  use.    19I,  192 

The  auctions  of  British  articles  are  almost 
daily  at  Calcutta,  except  on  Sundays.  The 
goods  are  generally  sold  at  a  loss,  and  fre» 
quently  under  prime  post^  and  both  Euro- 
peans and  native  traders  would  purchase  if 
they  could  find  a  vent  for  them.  The  natives 
trade  very  largely  as  far  as  Delhi,  and  some 
carry  a  few  articles  to  Hurdwar.  The  mi- 
litary and  civil  stations  are  supplied  by  those 
traders^  who  purchase  chiefly  at  aactioni 
the  goods  of  the  Company's  officers.       '  ig% 

The  natives  sometimes  send  orders  to  England 
for  assorted  cargoes,  which  they  retail  in 
their  shops.  Goods  do  not  always  sell  at  a 
loss,  and  such  as  have  may  be  kept  and 
^lerwards  sold  at .  a  profit.  Auctions  are 
made  by  persons  leaving  the  country*  and 
wishing  to  turn  their  goods  into  money.  -  19^ 

Considerable  losses  have  arisen  from  invest- 
menls  sent  to  India,  within  the  last  5  or  6 
years:  but  many  of  them  get  returns. 
Officers  and  captains  of  Indiaoaen  pay  no 
freight,  and  have  advantagea  which  others 
have  not :  they  carry  out  good*  to  make  a 
remittance)  sometimes  they  make  a  saving, 
at  other  times  they  lose ;  bnt  -their  great 
inducement  is,  to  purchase  their  homeward 
investments,  on  the  sale  of  which  the  gain 
of  their  adventure  depends. '  Captains  have 
sometimes  let  out  their  privilege  tonnage* 
for  wines,  and  some  bulky  articles.  •  ig$ 

Sometimes  there  may  have  been  a  gtin  00 
exports  to  India;  bat  in  general  a  k>s8.> 
it  depends  on  the  price  of  the  articles  in 
this  country,  whether  there  <will  be  a.profit  : 
or  not.  If  there  baa  teen  a^reatradnc* 
tion  of  price  there  aas^iiet,  bave'baeo  a 
Joss. -  193,  194 
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Mr.  F.  generally  traded  to^kia«K9iintry.*in:Qot^. 
ton,  indigo,  piece  gQods,:aad  silk  ^  and  has 
found  co4uplaiut».  that  Indian  .cotton,  from 
the  shoriiieii!!  of  its  staple  (though  in  other, 
respects  betrur),  was  not  so  suitable  to 
English  maciiioeryf  nor  so  dean  as  A  me-, 
rican.  The  Bengal  cotton  comes  princi- 
pally from  the  Mahratta  countries,  where, 
there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  picking  or  . 
separating  it.  la  some  provinces  under 
the  Madras  government,  particularly  the 
Tinnevelly  country,  a  very  fine  cotton. is  . 
raised  from  the  Bourbon  seed,  which  might 
be  considerably  increased :  the  native  cot* 
ton  is  considerably  superior  to  Bengal,  and 
sells  10  or  li  per  cent,  higher  in  the 
Chinese  market.  There  is  al«o  some  very, 
good  cotton  in  the  Gruzerat  district. 

194>  I9^«  199 
CompUiints  formerly  made  against  the  com-- 

mercial  residents  for  confining  the  weaven.- 
preventing  their  working  for  individuaUr- 
and  compelling  them  into  engagements 
with  the  Company,  have  been  maay  years 
removed.  When  not  employed  by  the 
Company,  the  weavers  may  work  for  indi- 
viduals.   .        .        -        .         19a,  ig(5,  1^ 

Much  cloth  rejected  from  the  Company's  fiu:* 
tories  is  returned  to  the  weavers,  whodis- 
pose  of  it  to  private  merchants.        -        •  IQ$ 

Freight  could  not  be  obtained'  at  times  in 
India  when  wanted,  and  copper  and  a  fsw 
other  articles  were,  at  particular  times,  not 
allowed  to  be  shipped,  upon  which  8ub|ect 
the  merchants  of  Calcutta  have  presented 
frequent  memorials  to  the  Bengal  govern* 
menti  but  private  merchants  bad  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  goods  manufactured  by 
the  weavers,  of  whom  there  were  plenty. 

I9i.  19* 
The  Company  and  individuals  nsak^  adeaooes 

to  the  weavers  from  3  to  6  months  before 

an  order  can  be  returned  firom  the  aurungs. 

Those   near  Caloutta  are .  returned  in  a  . 

montbf  .otbors  .may  be  4  or  6  months,  ac« 

Qordiflg  tOi  tfaa  finenassef  ;th«  dflhs  and  dis» . 

tancAof  .thoaiarones.  .«       <».       p  I  S^j  t97 

Interest  is  charged  on  tba  advances  ta  ib^^ 
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-eiitddnts  for  'gcxyds)  sometiraes  on  the  in- 
'  TokMs  and  lodaMimes  ilot.    Certain  goods, 

•  or  certain'  aarungs,  may  often  be  formed 
Into  5  6r  6  invoices.       -        -        •        -  197 

The  Company's  servants^  when  not  employed, 
"are  allotted  to  procure  piece  goods  for  pri- 
vate merchants,  who  prefer  that  mode  when 
they  can  ;  because  the  cloths  are  generally 
'  famished  of  a  better  quality  than  by  native 
'  agents^  or  even  Europeans  out  of  the  ser- 
vice.   -        -         •        -        -        -        -197 

Many  of  the  investments  carried  out  by  cap« 
'  tiitns  and  officers  are  laid  in  on  long  cre- 
dits, and  others  arc  purchased  for  ready 
money;  but,  being  substantial  persons,  are 
procured  on  as  good  terms  as  any  others 
eould. 197 

Staple  articles  are  the  safest  to  trust  in  for  a 
remittance,  but  much  must  depend  on  the 
rate  of  freight.  Mr.  F.  has  imported  large 
qaantities  of  iron,  lead  and  copper,  without 
any  gain,      ------  198 

A  ship  going  from  this  country  to  India  for  a 
return  cargo,  must  be  reckoned  at  a  certain 
freight,  to  defray  the  expenses  there  and 
back. 193 

Mr.  P.  and  his  partners  did  not  consider  the 
course  of  exchange  in  their  speculation ; 
but  when  their  ships  came  to  this  country, 
got  a  quantity  of  staple  articles  for  ballast. 
For  a  short  time  before  he  left  India,  and 
a  few  years  after,  the  exchange  was  very 
high  upon  England.  The  present  rate,  in 
drawing  bills  upon  Calcutta,  may  be  about 
2s.  3d.,  and  to  purchase  about  2s.  id.       -  I98 

The  Bengal  duties  are  heavy,  and  have  in- 
creased within  these  few  years  1  on  imports 
they  are  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  with  a 
very  unfavourable  exchange,  that  may  add 
1  or  2  per  cent,  more  j  the  duty  on  exports 
is  about  2|  per  cent.  -        -         198,  199 


FALCONAR,  Alexander,  Esq.  (S.C.) 

if r.  Ftf/c«Ror.  About  23  years  at  Madras,    from   1786  or 

)787,  in  all  the  different  departmextta  of 
government ;  in  the  military  (which  service 
be  quilted  in  1790)9  at  an  officer  of  in- 
fantry, cavalry^  and  artillery^  and  in  the 
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civil,  as  a  revenae,  judicial  comntereial, 
political,  and  diplomatic  servant.  Ehiring  . 
the  late  military  commotions  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  secretary,  holding  at  the  same 
time  the  offices  of  senior  member- and  of- 
ficiating president  of  the  board  of  revenue* 
The  chief  secretary  is  the  immediate  channel 
of  official  communication  between  govern* 
ment  and  the  subordinate  functionaries. 
From  1/94  to  1810,  he  was  Persian  trans- 
lator to  the  government,  and  at  one  time 
Gentoo  translator  ;  and  is  acquainted  with 
the  Arabic,  Persian,  Hindoostanee,  Sanscrit, 
and  Telinga  or  Gentoo  languages.  -    435,  436 

An  unrestrained  intercourse  of  adventurers 
with  the  natives  would  produce  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  British  empire,  to  the  Com- 
pany's interest,  and  to  the  happiness  of  the 
natives,  beside  being  pregnant  with  delu- 
sive and  seductive  schemes  to  the  adven- 
turers themselves :  these  evils  would  arise 
from  the  dissimilar  character  of  the  two 
people;  and  Kuropeans  are  generally  dis- 
posed to  domineer  over  the  natives,  from 
ignorance  of  their  usages  and  prejudices,  or 
from  an  opinion  of  their  own  personal  and 
national  superiority,  many  instances  of 
which  have  occurred.  In  whatever  degree 
existing  restrictions  were  relaxed,  it  would 
involve  the  same  hazards.    -        -    436,  437 

British  subjects,  in  criminal  cases,  are  liable 
only  to  the  supreme  conrt  at  ibe.presidencyj 
but  in  civil  cases,  when  the  property  liti- 
gated is  less  than  AOO  rupees,  to  the  Zillah 
courts,  by  their  own  previous  coDient. 
It  would  be  both  impracticable  and  inexf  e- 
dient  to  subject  them  to  trial  by  a  native 
jury  in  the  latter  courts ;  they  coold  not, 
in  general,  be  made  criminally  amenable  to 
those  courts,  without  offending  the  national 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  Bngtishmen  ; 
besides  fiequent  coercion  over  them  by 
native  officials,  wonld^deprecialt  the  British 
character.-       i-.^.   •        -     =   •        -437 

Thera  are  varionawraeks  and  >  placea :  alo^g  1  he  ■ 
Malabar  and  CofMnandel  .coasta^  ^baaide 

..those where goveroinenl^liaioafCaalflai  and' 

-  polico  citabiisbnMiits,  at  whiobfcaaeh  narir- 
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gahRl  by  .Europnn  tradera  might  success- 

liil]]f  touch  for  illicit  trade,  and  British  ma- 
riners might  run  from  those  vesst^ls  and 
penetrate  into  the  interior ;  or  those  vessels 
might  lie  o(F  the  mouths  of  rii'ers  and  ran 
in  boats  to  their  shores,  and  so  smuggle 
without  being  liable  to  immediate  detection ; 
for  the  facility  of  smoggling  would  aftbrd  a 
degree  of  tennptation,  though  exposed  to  a 
great  risk  of  detection  by  the  police  and 
custom  eslabHshments.  -         -     438, 443 

Custom  houses  or  police  are  established  on  the 
Coromandel  coast  at  Madras,  Masulipa(am« 
Vizagapatam,  Ganjam,  and  latterly  at  Cut- 
tack,  as  far  as  Calcutta  ;  and  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  at  Anjengo,  Mangalore,  Cochin, 
Bombay,  Tellicherry,  Callicut  and  Mahe. 
It  would  considerably  augment  the  expense 
to  multiply  the  establishments  in  the  pro- 
portion necessary  for  the  vigilant  superin* 
tendence  of  the  trade  of  adventurers,  were 
the  ports  thrown  open.   -        -         -  438,  443 

Mariners  are  sometimes  induced  to  run  away 
from  Company's  ships  and  enter  into  the 
country  trade,  a  common  seaman  being 
immediately  advanced  to  be  a  sea-cunny  or 
steersman,  and  so  on,  to  be  mate  and  cap* 
tain.  Vessels  of  European  adventurers, 
exposed  to  the  same  danger,  might  be  ma- 
terially distressed  by  losing  some  of  the  few 
mariners  navigating  such  vessels,  and  be 
compelled  to  employ  lascars  in  their  return 
to  Europe,  of  whom  it  would  require  doable 
the  number  to  navigate  the  ship ;  the  in- 
creased expense  must,  therefore,  render  it 
lesi  advantageous  to  employ  such  crews,  in- 
dependent of  their  inefficiency.       •        -  439 

The  demand  for  European  commodities  has 
not  increased  among  any  class  of  the  native 
population*  nor  is  it  ever  likely,  of  which 
the  Company's  experience  for  about  two 
centuries,  and  that  of  other  nations  trading 
to  Asia,  have  afforded  ample  proof.  The 
Indian  population  have  no  inclination  tause 
European  commoditief,  which 'are  also  .too 
expensive  for>  the  mcrjority'  to  buy«  -  The 
markets  have  been  ovetatocked .  .iritb  them, 
■  and  whaterec  iunre  been- iparcfaased  have 
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beeii  looked  npen  rather  at  curioiitiea  than  M  .  ^UmcM.fiP^^ 
necessaries,  and  have  bean  leas  esteemed.as  Jfir^Hc^mir^ 
they  became  more  familiar.  439,  ^0>  ^^^»  ^^ 

Government  have  offered  clothing  to  the 
native  princes  for  their  military  estahliah<-  * 
roents  on  very  reasonable  terms,  but  without 
success.  The  periodical  sales  of  those  com- 
modities are  on  very  low  terms,  but  inef- 
fectual to  dispose  of  many.  The  tastes  and 
dispositions  of  the  people  are  the  same  as 
described  by  the  historians  who  accompanied 
(he  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
by  the  native  annalists  for  a  period  long 
anterior.       -.--••  440 

Occasional  applications  have  been  made,  by 
native  merchants,  to  captains  of  ladiamen 
for  particular  articles,  but  the  natives  have 
no  general  direct  demand  for  articles  iroat 
this  country,  nor  does  the  demand  increase 
in  proportion  to  their  means  of  purchasing. 
The  more  opulent  expend  their  wealth  in 
buying  horses  and  bullocks,  in  purchasing 
articles  of  eastern  jewellery,  in  celebrating 
their  marriage  ceremonies,  and  obsequies, 
&c.  but  seldom  in  buying  articles  of  Euro- 
pean luxury.         ....    440,  441 

At-Madras,  only  the  principal  native  servants 
of  European  gentlemen  have  imbibed-  a 
taste  for  European  fashions,  and  that  only 
from  a  wish  to  please  their  employers.     -  441 

Labour  in  Coromaudel  is  incomparably  cheaper 
than  in  this  country  :  it  varies  in  agricnltnre 
from  6t.  to  I2s.  a  month,  and  among  (he 
artisans  from  12s.  to  205.  on  an  average. 
The  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes  are, 
perhaps,  superior  to  those  of  this  country, 
and  proportionate  to  the  means  of- subsist- 
ence, and  the  voluntary  simplicity  of  the 
native  hsbits.  Europe,  therefore,  can  ne- 
ver, under  any  circumstances,  be,  .on  a 
great  scale,  manufacturing  oonntries; to. the 
bulk  of  the  native  Indian  population.  441,  442 

It  is  only  froni  tlie  extrethe  cheapness  'of ^'isl- 

boor,  that  Indian  .  commodilies  ci^n  advap^ 

tageoosiy  enter   Iht  menketsof  Eqrqpe, 

.  agtinst  rival/ conmoiiitfeft  bfcmghtifro^  a 

.  ninch-ifBSS.diMaDOe»  i»(  a  genefflc.advApce 

i  10'  Indian  b^Kll3  wodU'Jidwsnpft  An  /prw(^- 
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EfWopMB  onrkett.         •       .       «       •  442 

An  open  tndd  nitght  be  subjected  to  perils  in 
•pofstpg  through  die  countries  of  indepen* 
daot  chiefs,  and  sometimes  even  those  de"> 

.  ^pendent  on  the  Company  j  wbo#  beside 
pluoderiog,  would  also  levy  unauthorized 
traoftit  du^LieSj  which  dangers  the  Company's 
trade  is  not  always  exempted  from,  for 
though  the  Company's  government  could 
prevent  them  in  their  own  territories,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  do  so  in  those  of  their 

;  independent  tributaries.  -        -        -  442 

The  Madras  government  does  not  collect  the 
territohal  duties  in  kind,  but  derives  from 
one- half  to  one- third  of  the  value  of  the 
produce^  according  to  (he  settlements  formed 
upon  averages  of  the  produce  of  many 
years.  The  permanent  system  has  been 
extended  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  Ma- 
dras territory.       -        -        -         -     442, 443 

Supposing  military  services  or  political  in- 
trigue to  be  an  adventurer's  object,  be  could 
avail  hims*^lf  of  unprotected  situations  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  even  through 
portions  of  the  country  where  there  are 
police  establishments.     -         -        -        -  443 

The  demand  for  £uropean  commodities  is  con- 
fined almost  to  Europeans  and  their  de- 
acendants,  and  to  native  Portuguese  and 
balf-casts,  who  have  greatly  increased  within 
the  last  20  years.  Many  articles  formerly 
aent  from  £uglanJ,  are  now  prepared  by 
native  artisans  under  the  superintendence  of 
Europeans,  at  from  one-half  to  one-third 
the  Europe  price,  which  will  tend  greatly 
to  diminish  the  supply  from  this  country. 

444,  453,  454 

The  junction  of  the  commercial  and  political 
powers  in  India,  in  the  Company's  hands. 
Is  more  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
British  empire,  than  if  they  were  sepa- 
rated. .-.---  453 

GRAHAM,  Thomas,  Esq.  (C.J 

m.  Filled  nil  the  successive  auiiona  in  the  Bengal 
cifil  department  from  lyeg  to  1606 ;  waa 
in«oundISorBnKmUia  dnring  each  of  thie     , 
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governments  •of  "Lords  Gomwalltf  andr-Wd*  ^ 
lesley  $  and  bad  ample' opportunitiM  of  litiiM 
dying  the  character  of  the  native  Htndooi, 
whose  habits  and  prcjudicea  are  nnchange* 
able.  They  are  of  very  quick  sensibilitf , 
impatient  of  opposition  with  regard  to  their 
religions  superstitions,  and  jealous  of  affiroot 
with  respect  to  their  women.   •        -     60,  6 1 

The  Company's  authority  with  regard  to  thtk 
servants,  generally  speaking,  preserves  Iho 
natives  from  affront,  but  a  promiscnooa 
intercourse  of  Europeans  would  lead  ta. 
most  dangerous  consequences,  as  they  would 
interfere  with  their  religious  prejudices.    -    6l 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade,  adventurers  must 
have  houses,  warehouses,  and  other  means 
of  settlement,  unless  they  employ  agents, 
and  were  they  to  endeavour  to  transact  their 
own  concerns,  they  would  not  succeed.    "     62 

Many  ports,  on  either  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
are  far  removed  from  the  seats  of  govern- 
ment. -        ------    62 

In  the  event  of  any  material  influx  of  settlers, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  their  im- 
proper interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country  $  and  a  general  license  to  go  to  any 
port  in  India  would  enable  them  to  reach 
the  interior,  where,  by  trespassing  on  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  natives,  they 
might  be  murdered,  or  get  into  quarrela 
which  might  cause  insurrection }  they 
might  also  intrigue  in  the  native  courts  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  public  interest.  The 
opening  of  the  ports  of  this  country  to  all 
the  ports  in  India  might  ultimately  shake 
our  Eastern  empire.  Ic  would  be  very 
difHcult  to  irame  regulations  that  would 
obviate  all  the  bad  consf  quences  resultinf^ 
from  it }  and  the  adoption  of  such  regnla* 
tions,  with  respect  to  the  interconrae  of 
Europeans  not  being  Company's  .servants, 
would  diminish  their  advantages, by  subject- 
ing  them  to  additional  expenses.  6i,  04,  67,  77 

Some  of  the  inkind  setllemema  are  1000  miles 
frem  either  of  the  anprene  courts^  at 
which  natives  can  only  prcMeoite  finropeanf 
foF^oicnce  or  oppression ;  and  ifce  expense 
wwdd  be  greater  than  tbey  oan-eAvd,  and 
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tbeMbie:  tli^  'inigbt  revenge  themtelvei 
onthe iadividaal^  Were  redress  practical 
ble,  the  puntihment  of  the  European  would 
tend  to  degrade  the  European  character, 
and  diminish  that  respect  which  is  essential 
to  the  maintenanceof  the  British  authoritj.  63 

Were  new  settlers  to  misconduct  thennselves, 
and  be  sent  home;  it  would  be  their  ruin  ; 
aod  the  government  in  India  might  be  here- 
after  called  upon  to  answer  for  it  in  this 
country.  ------  63,  64 

The  opening  of  the  India  trade  would  not 
increase  the  consumption  of  European  arti- 
cles ;  the  natives  have  not  the  means  of 
buying  them^  and  can  manufacture  what 
they  use  at  a  cheaper  rate.  For  clothing 
they  use  cotton  entirely,  and  an  indiTidnal 
can  £oT  2s.  supply  hrmseif  with  12  months' 
consumption  :  they  us';  no  furniture  :  their 
principal  nlace  of  rest  is  on  the  ground, 
end  gg  in  100  eat  their  victuals  from  an 
earthen  platter,  that  does  not  cost  half  a 
farthing.  -         -         -  -         -    64, 65 

A  very  few  opulent  natives,  resident  at  the 
seats  of  European  government,  -  purchase 
looking-glasses  and  glass  ware,  and  those 
who  debire  it  have  tull  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing such  purchases.         -         •         •         -     65 

The  captains  and  officers  of  Company's  ships 
although  subject  to  no  charge  for  freight, 
and  their  own  supercargoes,  yet,  upoik 
the  whnle,  have  been  losers  'by  their  in- 
vestments; in  many  instant  es  they  have 
sold  conVideiabiy  under  prime  cost,  and 
selling  by  auction  at  Calcutta  is  almost  the 
universal  resort.  The  commodities  ma* 
nufactured  by  Europeans  in  India  are  ge- 
nerally tor  tlie  conscmption  of  the  array  or 
civil  service,  and  the  persons  so  employed 
are  able  to  meer  all  the  demands.  -  •  66 
Many  Hindoos,  at  the  principal  Mttlements, 
can  read  and  write  Erfrliwh  and  are  in  the 
habit  of  reading  English  newspapers,  &c.  67 
The  press  had  no  regular  license  whilst  Mr. 
G.  w<is  in  India ;  bui  newspiipers  p'evioa» 
to  public:  tion  were  sent  for  inspection  to  the 
secreiitry.  A  persoii  wan  neiii  bouie  lor 
having  written  something 'disappmred  bjr 
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the  govwrnneot^wtho'eiierdseof'thiefow*'       Ijpwi^^gpjp^ 

er  is  essential  to  preserve  agtwd  andsritwidk       i/lf^JQ^f(d^u^^ 

ing  throughout  the  country  ^  the  pubilcatioK 

of  works  dangerous  to  the  Cranqtailliiy  ^tif 

India  must  depend  on  the  means* of^priotlng 

and  issuing  them.  ...        0gr>  68 

Native  princes  have  always  been  desirous  of 

having  Europeans  bred  to  the  military  pro- 
fession in  their  service.    Those  odleciedb^ 

M.  Peron  were  natives  of  varioos  EiirtH 

pean   countries  j  end  any  native  power  ccA- 

lecting  a  similar  number  would  endanger 

die  Company  *fl  possessions.      -        -        -     68 
The  Company  derive  a  revenue,  which  was 

establiiihed  by  the  Miihrattas,  from  granting 

permission  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jugger- 
naut :  the  duty  is  so  light  that  the  natives 

visit  it  on    much  easier  terms  than  for* 

merly;    the  amount,  after  defraying  the 

charges  of  the  temple  and  priests,  beoomet 

slvailabie  to  government.     Dancing  wonoen 

are  not  paid  to  attend  Ihe  temple,  «s  in 

the  Carnatic.    Juggernaut  is  the  resort  of 

great  multitudes  of  persons,  of  more  thao  ■ 

ordinary  zeal,  from  all  parts  of  Hindostan-r 

various  means  have  been  used,  without enjr 

ill  consequences,  to  prevent  from  destractiofi- 

the  few  persons-  who  have  throws  tteo- 

selves  under  the  wheels  of  the  idol  *,  bote 

direct  inlerfereiice  might  prodoce  the  mott' 
mischievous  consequences.    The  devotiott 
of  these  zealots  has  been  less  frequent  va» 
der  the  Company :  but  much  would  depend' ' 
on  the  manner  in  which  peaceable  interfe-- 
rence  would  be  used,  to  correct  any  other 
of** heir  religious  prejudices.    The  aacrrfice- 
is  made  under  the  idea  that  they  wiH  be 
happier  hereafter,  and  no  doubt  it  is  ap- 
proved by  the  priests.    -         "60,  70,  78-81 
Formerly,  in  treaties  with  native  powers,  the^ 
were  prohibited  entertaining  Europeans  in 
their  service.         -        -         -         -      '  -    70 
Europeans  going  into  the  interior  (except  tbe^ 
Company's  servants,  who  ask  permission), 
must  have  tvritten  passports,  or  are  Hatde 
to  apprehoiltien  bf  die  native  police,  who 
are  very  tugilanti-^'.     .*•■»•'•        •    70^ 
The  British  laloraitf  te  ludii  wobM  noLte: 
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teriouily  endangered^  by  admitting  a  few 
additional  merchants  and  agents  to  the  pre« 
sidencies  and  stations  on  the  sea  coast  in 
fodia^  nor  by  their  occasional  admission 
into  the  interior  for  mercantile  parposes, 
provided  they  were  under  the  same  regula- 
tions as  those  now  resident ;  but  a  more  ex- 
tensive intercourse,  without  restriction, 
would  interfere  with  the  authorities  under 
the  government,  though  it  might  not  create 
a  competition  in  the  market,  so  as  to  en- 
hance the  prices  usually  given  by  the  Com- 
pany for  articles,  which  are  very  liberal  and 
as  high  as  those  given  by  private  merchants.   7 1 

Manufacturers  prefer  the  Company's  employ, 
on  account  of  its  permanency ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  station  peons  at  the  weavers* 
houses,  until  their  investments  are  provi- 
ded ;  because  they  will  frequently  sell  the 
goods,  manufactured  with  the  Company's 
money,  to  private  merchants.  -        -     /  2 

The  Company  advance  money  previously  to 
(heir  goods  being  made,  to  enable  the  wea- 
vers to  buy  the  materials,  who  are  only  in 
arrears  from  their  ovirn  deficiencies  of  deli- 
veries ------    72 

Peons  are  only  sent  when  the  weavers'  engage* 
menta  are  incomplete,  to  expedite  their 
fulfilment.  Private  merchants  are  at  liberty 
to  tend  their  own  servants  for  the  same  pur- 
poses ;  but  it  is  discretionary  with  the  wea- 
vers to  submit  to  them  or  nor,  as  a  court  of 
justice,  on  complaint  of  violence  or  restraint, 
woald  remove  them  immediately.  Private 
merchants,  however,  can  resort  to  the  same 
courts  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  engage- 
ments. ------    73 

The  penalties,  to  which  weavers  are  subject, 
depend  on  the  engagements  themselves. 
According  to  the  Company's  regulations,  if 
any  weaver  sells  cloths  to  private  merchants, 
or  others,  while  he  is  deficient  in  his  stipu- 
lated deliveries  on  account  of  the  Company, 
he  is  liable  to  prosecution  in  the  judges* 
court;  and,  on  proof,  is  adjudged  to  for- 
feit 4o  the  Company  the  produce  bf  the 

-  cloths  so  sold  (rated  at  what  he  got  for 
tbem,  or  at  their  market  value),  beyond 
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the  ordinary  prime  cost  of  the  thread  fa 
them,  with  costs  of  suit,  and  is  still  obFiged 
to  complete  his  engagements.  They  are 
also  obliged  to  give  a  fortnight's  notice,  in 
the  event  of  wishing  to  decline  any  further 
advances ;  and,  if  they  do  not  fulfil  their 
engagements  by  the  time  agreed  on,  are 
prevented  from  working  for  more  recently 
formed  engagements.     -        .        - 

The  Company's  advances  are  made  3  or  4 
months  before  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  to 
enable  the  weavers  to  buy  the  materiala 
which  are  cheap,  but  vary  according  to  the 
state  of  the  market :  but  they  are  never 
charged  interest  for  the  advances;  nor  is 
any  such  charge  ever  made  on  the  invoices 
at  Calcutta.  -        -        -         -        . 

The  Malays  are  of  a  ycry  vindictive  and  violent 
temper,  and  have  cut  off  whole  crews  of 
ships  of  small  burthen,  any  indiscriminate 
intercourse  of  Europeans  with  them,  there- 
fore would  endanger  the  loss  of  lives.  •  76 

The  Hindoos  are  divided  into  several  sects,  and 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  interfering 
with  their  religious  habits  and  prejudices  by 
persons  avowedly  going  out  with  the  sole 
object  of  promoting  Christianity,  as  it  might 
appear  from  authority.  And  as  the  nativea 
have  for  40  years  enjoyed,  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  security  in  their  laws  and  reli- 
gion, nothing  can  be  more  dangerons  than 
any  intention  of  a  change.        *        77#  61  ■  82 

Commercial  adventurers  are  more  likely  to 
trespass  upon  their  prejudices,  from  igno- 
rance, than  the  Company*s  servants,  who 
are  completely  within  the  power  of  the  git>- 
vernment,  and  enjoined  to  avoid  any  interfe* 
rence  with  them.  -        -        -        -        »    82 

The  Mussulman  religion  necesiarily  exists,  10 
consequence  of  their  having  been  in  posses- 
sion of  Bengal  nearly  70O  years,  and  having 
erected  places  of  worship,  bnt  they  do  not 
constitute  a'  ]0:h  part  of  the  popnlation.  Hie 
Christians  on  the  Malabar  Coast  bad  desert- 
ad  all  faith  preiVionsly  to  their  conversion, 
andwereootcattafroiti  their  owtf  kbdefy^ ; 
■from  tlie  Hitadoo  Mth  no  converta fasnreeer- 
tainly  been  made.  Danish  missionaries^  and 
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alio  raiiiionaries  from  tbii  country*  have 

• 

kboured  10  convert  the  Hindtios  ami  the 
same  year  at  Mr.  G  left  Calcuitn  a  missi- 
onary c-Qdeavoureii  to  preach  to  tlie  Hindout 
at  Chitpore,  but  it  ended  in  an  afl^iy.  The 
missionary  Swart z  was  unremiiting  in  his 
clVortb  to  mdko  Christians  :  he  was  a  manol' 
grcjt  di:»crction,  and  only  inviied  such  as 
shewed  J  dispusiliun  to  attend  him.    -     83,   84 

1IALIBI*RT<\\,  David,  Ksq.  ((') 

Was  25  years  on  the  Madras  establishment ; 
was  appointed  Peraiian  translator  in  177 ^» 
and  was  4  years  at  the  head  of  (be  revenue 
department ;  is  acquainted  with  the  Hmdos- 
tanec  language,  and  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  the  pci)ple.         -         -         -         -  13y 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade  from  all  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  ilie  consequent  in* 
flui  of  Euro(>eans  into  India  would  be  in- 
jurious to  (he  Biitish  interests ;  for  when 
P^uropeans  firftt  arrive,  they  have  a  great 
cun(empt  fur  the  natives,  often  maltreat 
them,  and  sometimes  hurt  their  feelings  even 
without  being  aware  of  it,  wiih  respect  to 
their  manners,  religious  customs,  and  other 
prejudices.  When  large  bodies  of  Euro- 
peans, in  the  army  or  navy,  have  landed 
at  Madra.ty  it  has  been  necessary  to  put  them 
under  some  reniraint,  for  fear  of  their  of- 
fending (he  natives.         -         -         -         -   139 

The  longer  Eun-peans  stay  in  India,  the  better 
opinion  they  form  of  the  natives,  especial- 
ly if  (hey  have  acquired  (heir  languages, 
which  the  Company's  civil  and  military 
servants  are  now  enjoined  to  learn  immedi- 
ately upon  their  arrixal.  Foimerly  few  gen- 
tlemen acquired  ihcr  \m  k^r.ngcs  of  the  coun* 
lry»  but  from  alteraiic-o  of  circumstances 
many  afterwards  became  proficient  in 
them.  -        -        --        -        -        -140 

Tbc  Company's  servants  were  always  s(ric(Iy 
•BjoiDe4  to  respect  the  prejudices  of  the  oa» 
lives  ;  but  Ibo  intiu&  of  traders  and  others, 
igooraat  of  ibeir  language  and  customs, 
«mit  have  tbc  e^t  of  very  seriously  offend- 
ioK.tbcfiiMhecaiiseqiiciioes  of  whicb,  id 
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any  material  degree,  must  depend  entirely     . 

on  the  situation  in  which  they  tnay  be  com- 
mitted. The  Hind<  OS  near  Madras,  being  in 
general  a  timid  race,  miglit  submit,  but  in 
other  pi  *ces,  particularly  hilly  situations  or 
woods,  they  are  of  a  more  ferocion*  dispo- 
sition. In  1772,  a  gentleman  in  the  Kamnad 
(about  30O  mites  south  of  Madras)  de- 
sirous of  entertaining  some  company,  or- 
dere<l  a  calf  to  be  killed,  for  which  he  was 
seized  by  (he  Hindoos,  and  had  nearly  been 
put  to  death,  but  was  rescued  by  a  military 
force. J  40,   141 

The  Mahomedans  arc  rather  bolder  than  the 
Hindoos,  but  (here  arc  few  of  them  in  the 
Carnatic,  except  at  the  Nabob's  court.     •  141 

Were  British  subjects  permitted  tovi^t  every 
port,  and  to  coast  from  port  to  port,  al- 
though on  the  Coromandel  Coast  there  are 
but  few,  yet  there  are  many  landing  places 
where  they  might  land  and  proceed  into 
the  interior.  -        -         •         -        -  141 

The  opening  the  trade  will  not,  on  account 
of  their  unchangeable  hibits,  occasion  any 
material  increased  demand  for  European  ar» 
tides  from  the  nativevs.  Even  at  Madras, 
the  population  of  which  is  about  JOO,O0O, 
it  is  confined  to  a  few  dubashes,  commer- 
cial agents  and  money- broke rs^  who  have 
bought  furniture,  watches,  toys  or  glass- 
ware to  a  very  small  exttnt  ;  (lie  bulk  of 
the  people  are  as  ignorant  as  when  wc  first 
settled  there.  During  the  whole  of  his  resi- 
dence, there  was  an  ample  supply  of  Euro- 
pean articles,  and  the  natives  had  the  oppoi- 
t unity  to  purchase,  had  they  been  disposed. 
At  the  lime  of  his  arrival,  there  was  a  set  of 
wealthy  natives,  called  the  Company's  ser- 
vants, through  whom  the  investment  was 
proviiied,  but  very  few  of  them,  or  of  other 
opulent  men,  purchased  any  European  ar- 
ticles. Except  the  Nabob's,  there  was  only 
one  carriage  kept  by  a  native.  No  possible 
increased  demand  of  European  articles  can 
be  contemplated,  which  the  present  system 
b  not  more  thao  foUy  cqnal  to  supply. 
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HooKpfCom.nASTING^,  Warren^  Esq.  (C  ) 

Jfr^  £faWt^«.  Doat  not  remeniber  any  effect  produced  by  the 

faiw  Earopeans  not  ia  the  Company's  service, 
that  resided  in  the  Carnatic  while  he  was 
there,    nor    any    difference  of    manners 
between  them  and  the  Company's  servants, 
uor  VFere  they  improper  inmates  of  the 
capital  J   but  the  effect  of  permitting  Eu- 
ropeans to  tojourn  without  any  restraint, 
would  be  most  ruinous  and  hurtful  to  the 
Company's    interett,    to  the  government 
and  to  the  peace  of  the  country.    •        -  1,  2 
Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  the  indi- 
vidual oharactera  of  the  English  and  the 
natives  of  BengaL      The  native  is  weak 
10  body,  timid  in  spirit,  and  susceptible  of 
reaentyient,    but  without  that  feeling  of 
ahame,    which  under  the    appellation  of 
honour,  in  the  breast  of  an  European,  over* 
rules  the  fear  of  law,   pain^  danger  and 
death  :    but    a    provocation    of    general 
grievance    would  excite  a  whole  people;,, 
and  even,  a  detached  number,    to  insur- 
rection.    In  India,  the  name  of  English- 
man is   his  protection,   and    a    sanction 
for  offences  he  would  not  dare  to  com- 
mit at  home;    and  a   taoit  idea  of  par- 
ticipation   in   the  Company's  sovereignty 
possesses  the  mind  of  every  Englishman, 
which  in  the  lower  orders  is  liable  to  all  the 
excesses  of  despotismf  where  it  can  be  as- 
aerted  with   impunity.     The  native  may 
apply  to  the  nearest  provincial  court  of 
juattca  i    but  frequently  the  distance  of  his 
rasideoGe  from  the  magistrate  requires  more 
time  than  he  can  spare  >  and  the  expenses 
and  delays  of  many  of  the  established  courts, 
thedifticnliy  of  obtaining  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,    and  other    causes,    would    be 
likely  to  prevent  his  complaining  at  all : 
besides  the  affinity  of  national  appeliBtion> 
language,  &c.  between  his  oppressor  and 
his  judge,  would  impress  him  with  awe. 
Soeh  would  be. ibo .effect  ot  a  siogls  Euro* 
peaD,    not  depefident.  on  ihe  .Company^^a 
service,  residing  at  a  distance  fiom  the  seat 
of  government  j  and  if  it  is  pnoposed  to  let 
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loose  hordes  of  such  characters,  the  con-        Hoofe  of  Con. 
sequence  can  be  no  less  than  ruin  to  the        Mr^SmMmh 


peace  of   the  country,  and  to  the  Com- 
pany's interests.    -        -        -        -        -  ^f  * 

The  strength  of  every  government,  in  a  great 
degree,  depends  on  the  affections  of  the 
people,  and  the  satisfaction  which  they  feel 
under  its  pressure,  any  great  want  of  which 
would  tempt  neighbouring  states  to  invade 
it,  if  they  saw  opportunity.  There  is  no 
tracing  the  disaffection s  of  a  people,  through 
all  the  chances  of 'internal  and  external 
warfare;  but  that  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course of  Europeans  would  be  attended  with 
bad  consequences  is  a  theoretical  effect  that 
will  apply  to  all  states.  -         -        -    3>  4 

It  would  not  be  practicable  to  restrain  Euro- 
peans, remaining  in  India  at  their  pleasure, 
to  the  principal  settlements,  though  Mr.  H. 
formerly  thonght  it  night  have  been  done 
by  certain  restrictions,  and  hence  that  the 
admission  of  free  traders  would  be  benefi- 
cial.    This  opinion,  however,  was  founded 
on  the  conception,  that  the  Company's  au- 
thority remained  unchanged,  and  that  all 
British  subjects  were  both  virtually  and  le* 
gaily  amenable  to  it.   But  if  a  law  should  be 
enacted^  empowering  British  adventurers, 
without  distinction,    to  go  to  India,  but 
confining  them  to  the  principal  settlements  i 
with  such  an  independent  right,  no  restrio* 
tions  would  prevent  their  making  inroada 
into  the  country  and  disturbing  the  pub- 
lic peace.    Government   might  interfere, 
but    there    would   be    an  appeal'  to  the 
supreme  court.     The  Company  might  at* 
sert  their  power  of  sending  them  prison^ 
era  to  England,   which  might  be  evaded 
by  their   becoming  either  suitors  or  de* 
fenders  in  the  supreme  court*  or  otbcr<^ 
wise  under  its  immediate  authority  j  and,  ffa 
every  iuittance,  an  appeal  from  the-inpposed 
grieved  adventurers  -would  hh  made  to  the 
people  nt  home,  whose  minds,'  sometfaiog 
more  than  jealour^ef  power,  woeM  Veceive^ 
wUh  a  preptred  'and  jready  asseht;  ^eve17 
charige  of  opprnaidn:    Thei-  rememhnaee 
of  the  epposition  mide  by  the  Company 
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to  pferaot  that  )icefice  from  being  generally 
granted^  woQjd  be  received  at  a  presamp- 
tire  proof,  ihst  aU  their  own,  and  their 
•ervantV  acts,  were  prompted  by  rifaltbip 
and  resent  meat.  Thui  the  Company's  an* 
tbority  would  be  counteracted,  their  con- 
ttituted  servants  embarrassed  and  weakened, 
and  their  time  wasted  in  petty  contests  with 
lawless  individuals.  -  .  -  -  4 
Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  H.  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  cliairman,  itrongly  urging  the 
necessity  of  providing  against  the  irru|^ion 
of  British  adventnrers  into  India^  and  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  our  settlements  i  arga« 
ing  from  it,  that  they  would  molest  and 
oppress  the  people,  and  plunder  the  coon- 
try  :  and  expressed  a  wish  ibat  some  provi- 
sion should  be  made  against  it  in  the  charter 
then  depending.  A  clanse  was  inserted  in 
the  Charter  Act,  enacting  "that  no  British 
"  subject,  not  being  a  servant  of  the  East- 
"  India  Company,  should  be  allowed  to 
*'  reside  in  India  at  the  principal  settle« 
"  roents,  unless  by  special  licence  from  the 
"  Company,  or  the  governors  of  India.*' 
This  licence,  Mr.  H.  thought,  deSsated  the 
essential  purpose  of  the  prohibitory  daosa ; 
.but  did  not  again  address  the  Coort  of  Di- 
rectors till  the  12th  of  March  1802,  when 
he  strongly  remonstrated  against  this  excep- 
tion to  the  general  clause,  as  liable  to  pro- 
duce greater  mischiefs  from  the  few  fairour* 
ed  Europeans  who  were  allowed  its  benefits, 
than  if  all  were  indiscriminately  allowed 
the  same  privilege.  On  the  asth  April 
1813«  be  a  third  tiaae  addressed  the  chair- 
man, reiterating  his  former  objections,  and 
the  arguoaents  connected  with  them,  and 
proposing  certain  restrictions  already  al- 
luded to.  These  letters  strongly  prove  hia 
Of inioo  wu  always  the  unne.  lodiscrimi* 
n«te  adventurers  would  be  under  the  jealous 
f7«  of  government,  but  persons  patroniaed 
by  ibe  Coospaoy  would  go  into  the  inte* 
ripr«  armed  .with  •  power  and  kfltteaee 
wjitch  BO  nun  wmld  dare  to  resist.  TiMni 
wpdd hi grfaterdsnger  now  tbasi  ao fcm 
ago  in  admitting  Europeans  into  India,  con« 
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The  wanu  of  the  poor  Ui  to4k  are  ooqBmA 
to  ibeir  dwellings,  food,  and  a  seaotf  per* 
tion  of  clothing,  which  their  owa  soil  af- 
fords, almost  without  any  eost.    Thebabila 
of  the  zemindars  and  Hindoo  oftoers  of 
revenue,  who  are  almost  the  ob^j  oputoot 
people,  are  simple,  and  require  aoaidfrosB 
onr  trade.    Of  the  MabooietaiMito  who  onee 
constitoted  the  most  opolent  part  of  Ae 
community,  few  remain  but  the  sertiveta* 
of  the  pensioners  we  found  when  first  wo    ' 
became  masters  of  the  country,  who,  from 
their  impoverished  slate,  could  not  pnrcbaao* 
any  of  our  articles :  the  demand,  therefiMre* 
would  not  be  increased  hy  opeoing  thotiadow    5 

The  wealthy  natives  apeod  their  aoperfioooa 
riches  in  diasipalioo,  In  ^hetr  pieasoro^^  tn 
state,  but  not  io  the  luxuries  of  the  taMo 
nor  io  drunkenness.  Some,  indeed,  have 
boogbi  laoet,  broad  cloth  to  a  eartaia 
amoont,  and  Soropean  fonttore  was  at  one 
time  in  small  request -at  the  coorts  of  the 
native  princes ;  but  few  of  those  artidea 
would  now  sdl  there.  In  Galentla  thof 
would  meet  with  a  purchase,  but  little  be- 
yond.       -        -        -        -        -        *3, 6 

The  character  of  the  native  Indians  is  very 
stationary :  any  const  itotional  alteration  io 
the  system  of  polity  and  jurisprodenco  nuqr 
give  a  new  direction  to  their  tempers ;  but 
still  they  would  reouin  materially  the  uoae» 
The  general  conformation  of  their  bodica^ 
OB  which  much  of  the  physical  and  oioral 
character  of  man  depends,  is  not  iikdy  to 
undergo  any  altcratioo.  Tbeirpieseot  dreas, 
manners,  and  habits  are  jtiat  what  they  were 
at  the  cooMneneement  of  their  present ^'esy 
or  age,  and  instances  have  very  raiely  oo» 
curred  where  some,  fixxn  a  servile  prin- 
ciple, have  a^Tocled  to  imitate  European 
fashions.         •••»•»    5 

English  coQaion  artidea  have  always  beaifr 
exposed  to  salela  tiw  principal  eettlementai . 
of  wUeh  tho&snpaiB  inUMtaota  am  tfaai 
doef p«Kh4anf«  «    .p*    .   •..  f.'.,^    6 
liave  been  employed  in  coo  vert- 
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ing  the  natives  to  the  Christian  religion^ 

particularly  Mr.  Swartz  in  the  Carnatic^  a 
Mr.  Kiernander  in  Bengal,  and  a  catholic 
priest  in  the  district  of  Dacca,  who  had  a 
large  flock  about  him,  whom  he  called 
Christians,  but  himself  appeared  ignorant 
of  the  languages  of  the  country.  These 
converts  were  of  ilie  meanest  of  the  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Swartz,  who  was  not  a  subject 
of  the  Company,  visited  occasionally  every 
part  of  the  peninsula,  and  was  every  where 
respected.  Mr.  Kiernander  constantly  re- 
siding in  Calcutta,  was  amenable  to  the 
British  laws  and  government.  The  catho- 
lic priest  was  very  old.  Had  missionaries 
been  allowed,  and  demeaned  themselves 
properly  during  Mr.  H.*8  government,  he 
would  have  taken  no  notice  of  them  ;  but 
had  they  given  occasion  to  believe  that  the 
government  itself  tacitly  encouraged  their 
designs,  he  would  have  withdrawn  them  to 
Calcutta,  or  if  necessary,  compelled  them 
to  quit  the  country.  It  would  be  dangerous 
to  treat  the  religion  of  the  country  with 
contempt  and  opprobium.         -         -    8,  9,  13 

In  Mr.  Hastings's  time,  all  receipts  of  money 
were  brought  into  one  indiscriminate  head 
of  treasury,  and  all  advances  for  the  differ- 
ent services  of  government  made  from 
thence;  no  discrimination  therefore  could 
be  made  of  the  peculiar  fund  from  which 
such  advances  were  supplied.       -         *  10,  11 

The  present  is  not  a  fit  time  for  creating  a 
church  establishment  in  India,  for  a  sur- 
mise of  an  intention  to  force  our  religion 
on  the  people  has  pervaded  every  one  of  the 
three  presidencies,  and  unhappily  impressed  • 
itself  on  the  minds  of  the  native  infantry. 
Much  would  depend  on  the  temper,  con- 
duct, and  demeanour  of  persons  elevated  to 
that  sacred  office.  -         -         -         -     1 1 

The  Company's  sovereignty  is  absolutely  be- 
seficial  to  the  country,  and  the  union  of 
its  commercial  and  political  interests  has 
never  yet  been  detrimental  5  their  invest- 
ment affords  a  livelihood  to  thousands,  and 
animates  the  industry  of  the  people.  The 
commerce,  as  at  present  regulated,  is  more 
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if  it  were  free  to  all  British  subjects.         -     12 

Upon  the  first  rumour  of  the  Americans  send- 
ing  ships  to  Calcutta,  Mr.  H.  was  of  opinion 
that  they  shonld  be  admitted,  and  encou- 
raged to  come.  Such  admission  as  an  in- 
dulgence, and  not  as  a  right,  would  be  good 
policy  also  with  every  other  country  ;  be- 
cause in  the  first  instance  the  government 
would  hold  an  effective  controul  over  the 
trade  3  but  in  the  latter  they  would  have  a 
national  interest  to  contend  with,  and  in 
every  disagreement  would  involve  its  own 
parent  state.  -         -        -        -         -     1 3 

An  Englishman  has  a  right  to  appeal  to  the 
laws  of  his  country,  or  the  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen,  but  such  appeals 
wantonly  made  would  prove  vexatious  to 
government,  and  in  many  instances  uncon- 
troulable.  The  American  possesses  no  such 
advantages  3  but  if  on  the  restoration  of 
peace  they  shall  be  allowed  such  a  right,  it 
would  be  equally  mischievous.         -        »     14 


HORSBURGH,  James,  Esq.  (S.C.) 

Is  hydrographer  to  the  Company,  and  was  a 
free  mariner  in  India,  under  a  Company's 
licence,  for  about  20  years,  and  commanded 
a  country  ship  trading  in  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  seas,  with  the  navigation  of  which 
he  is  well  acquainted.        -         -        73 1>  732 

The  markets  in  India  were  frequently  over- 
stocked with  European  commodities,  and 
no  new  article  was  in  demand  among  the 
natives.  In  the  event  of  a  free  trade  there 
must  be  a  great  sacrifice,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  order  to  induce  any  demand.       732 

The  Eastern  seas  and  islands  have  been  tho- 
roughly explored  for  commercial  purposes. 
A  few  articles  of  cutlery,  fire-arms,  and 
a  little  gunpowder,  are  principally  con- 
sumed there;  but  opinm  it  the  great 
staple  article,  together  with  some  iron, 
saltpetre,  sulphur,  piece-goods,  and  cot- 
ton stoffii  of  various  colours  A  single  ship 
from  Europe  could  not  sell  her  entire  cargo 
among  those  islands^  without  going  to  Ba* 
tavia  or    Prince  of  Wales's  island  :    nor 
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goes  of  twq  ships  of  350  tons^  in  a  whole 
season.  The  equator  passes  over  the  mid- 
die  of  the  Archipelago.  The  Rajahs  and 
chiefs  wear  pelisses,  but  the  lower  class  of 
people  only  a  snaall  wrapper  of  cotton^ 
chiefly  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  a 
bit  of  silk  handkerchief  for  a  turban,  so 
that  English  woollens  would  not  sell  to  any 
amount  among  them.  The  natives  are 
cruel  and  treacherous,  and  would  take  any 
man*s  life  for  a  dollar  or  two ;  the  rajahs  or 
chieftains  are  jealous  and  suspicious  of  Eu- 
ropeans trading  with  them.  A  great  num« 
ber  of  ships  have  been  destroyed  there, 
and  many  captains  cut  off.  Little  or  no- 
thing could  be  obtained  for  a  reti^rn  cargo 
that  could  answer  in  the  European  mar- 
kets  'y  nor  could  the  trade  to  those  islands 
ever  t>e  an  object  of  fair  commercial  profit. 

732-734 

Ships  going  from  this  country  to  the  Eastern 
Islands,  with  a  view  to  illicit  traffic,  might 
in  time  enter  into  arrangements  for  procur- 
ing teas )  for  many  large  junks  go  there, 
and  also  to  Batavia,  from  Canton  and  Amoy, 
and  carry  a  great  deal  of  tea,  which  might 
be  encreased  to  any  quantity  that  might  be 
demanded  :  depots  might  be  established 
through  those  junks  among  the  islands,  for 
the  purpose  of  smuggling.  The  English 
have  no  intercourse  with  the  port  of  Amoy. 
Tea  might  also  be  smuggled  by  means  of 
Portuguese  or  Spanish  ships.  There  is  no 
port  more  convenient  than  Manilla  for  pro- . 
curing  teas  from  China,  and  smuggling 
them  into  this  country;  a  communication 
may  be  kept  up  between  it  and  China  at 
almost  any  period  of  the  year.        -     734,  735 

The  Company's  supracargoes  were  formerly 
exposed  to  very  great  difficulties,  from  the 
irregularities  of  the  seamen,  even  of  the 
Company's  regular  ships.  Country  ships 
going  to  China  are  under  the  strictest  con- 
troul  of  the  supracargoes.  Were  the  trade 
thrown  open,  they  would  be  put  to  the 
utmost  difficulties  by  the  irregularities  and 
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prbnciiscQOQS  infldxof  uiimeD,  unless  rega*       House  of  Com. 
Rations  were  devised  for  their  conduct.     -    735 

Banca  does  not  yield  so  much  tin  as  formerly. 
It  is  procured  in  very  small  pits  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  wery  soft  and 
easily  smelted.  While  the  Dutch  power 
prevailed  they  supplied  the  Chinese  with  it 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.  -        -  735,  736 

Iron  is  found  in  some  of  the  Eastern  Islands, 
and  the  natives  manufacture  acd  temper 
their  own  cresses.  -        .        -        «        .  73^ 

A  ship  to  be  loaded  with  an  assorted  cargo 
must  take  sugar,  saltpetre,  or  rice  as  dead 
weight  articles,  from  India  to  Europe ;  but 
at  present  saltpetre  can  only  be  imported  by 
the  Company  or  by  their  license,  and  rice 
would  not  be  profitable ;  sugar  may  be  pro- 
duced in  Bengal  to  almost  any  extent.  736,  737 

Country  ships,  trading  between  India  and 
China,  only  take  teas  to  India  for  the 
consumption  of  the  Company's  settle- 
ments, each  ship  from  100  to  200  chests. 
The  commanders  and  owners  of  coQDtry 
ships  enter  into  covenant  with  the  govern- 
ment, under  penalties,  to  obey  all  the  or- 
ders and  regulations  of  the  supracargoes  at 
Canton.     -        -        -        -        •       .  •     73^ 

If  the  supracargoes  expressed  their  desire  to 
the  Chinese,  that  no  teas  might  be  shipped 
on  board  country  vessels,  some  of  the 
small  Chinese  merchants  would  still  send 
them  on  board,  if  they  could  get  any  ad- 
vantage by  it ;  but  the  heavy  penalty:  of 
double  the  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo 
would  deter  any  owner  or  commander  of  a 
ship.    ......  ;37^  73S 

Noaeas  could  be  landed  on  the  Malabar  or 
Corpmandel  coasts  from  .  country  ships, 
and  re-shipped  on  private  ships  bound  to 
this  country,  witboot  its  coming  to  Aht 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants, if  they  were  active,  who  would  re- 
port it  to  government.   -         -        -        *  738 

Competition  in  the  China  market  would  en- 
hance the  price  of .  teas,  and  deteriorate 
their  i^ities.      -        .        ^  .     .        .    ^39 

Tatenague,  logar,  raw-ailk^  and  other  e^orts 
N  2 
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Bor^gh.       plied  U^iiMtMi."^^  '  -  ^  i 


-     738 
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KYD9'  Major-Gieneral  Alexandsa.     (C) 

MajorGeneral  Ha8  seivcd  the  Company  39  jem  on  the 

Bengal  military  e^ablishment^  and  dow 
holds  the  office  bf  chief  engineer ;  has  been 
at  ndarty  nH  the  Company's^  stations  in  the 
interioi-  of  Hmdostan^  and  man^  places  in 
'the  Marhatta  country  5  has  also  na^gated 
the  whole  of  the  coast  from  the  golph  of 
C^ambay  to  Malacca^  and  on  the  west  coast 
of  Samatra }  and  is  tK?qaarnted  with  the  Ma* 
M>ar  and  Coromandel  coasts.'  He  has  also 
had  mudi  to  do  with  the  nathres^  in  form« 
ing  contracts  and  employing  workmen  on 
•pliUic  works.        -        -        -        -117,118 

An  indiscriminate  infhix  of  Earopeans  wonld 
be  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger^  for  the 
lower  class  hold  the  natives  in  the  most  so- 
wmgn  contempt^  and  whenever  they  hate 
opportonity  treat  them  ill.  They  are  also 
aMoted  lo  apirftuoas  liquors,  which  in 
4Bnaj  mariiet  md- village  in  Hindostan  may 
\m  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  expense  ;  and, 
when  intoxicated,  they  are  apt  to  commit 
distnriMmces  of  which  innnmerable  in- 
stances have  occurred.    -        -        -118,122 

Geiierar'K.,'when  employed  on  the  public 
vMcs  at  Allahabad,  was  permitted  by  go- 
Temmenl  to  get  overseers  from  the  army» 
and  in  general  the  best  men  were  recom- 
mended; but  he  found  it  impossible  to 
depute  any  sort  of  authority  to  them  from 
thisir  iU-using  the -natives,  and  was  obliged 
to  \kW9e  recourse  to  native  overseers,  which 
hai  happened  in  all  other  public  works.    -  118 

Soldiers  who  have  had  leave  to  go  into  the  in- 
terior, ot  have  strayed  from  their  garrisons, 
have  generally  got  drunk,  committed  di»- 
turbanoet  in  the  Tillages  and  been  guilty  of 
every  species  of  disorder,  and  the  natives 
have  frequently  bean  induced  to  desert  then- 
villages  ;  cooHDanding  officers  are  there* 
foi>e  very  careful  to  prevent  die  mao  from 
quitting  tbeir  garriaoca  and  cantonments. 

118^119 


Serioos  ofiences  to  the  naliv^lttvtt  <bqba>ttf 
arisen  from  new  comers  nnwwilymterferisg- 
in  their  religious  ceremonMS :  a<neinicholy 
instance  of  whieh  occnnred  to  two  yooB(( 
officers,  who  having  shot  at  some  monkiea 
held  sacred  at  Binderbund,  were  obliged  to 
flee,  and  in  attempting  to  swim  across  the 
river  Jumna  were  drowned.   -        •        *  1 19 
The  natives  of  Hindostan  receive  affronts  fhm. 
the  lower  classes  of  Europeans  with  more 
temper  than  could  be  supposed,  and  wonld 
take  offence  more  at  the  higher  dasses; 
which  is  lees  iikdy  to  happen,  as  the  gentle* 
men  in  the  Company's  service  are  particn- 
laAy  careM.         •        -        -        .        -  1 19 
If  adventurers,  connstiogof  seamen,  traders, 
and  artisans,  were  permitted  to  visit  all 
the  Company's  widely  scattered  ports,  they 
wonld  commit  disturbances  without  end. 
It  wooid  be  impossible  to  prevent  them 
from  going  into  the  interior.     Government 
would  not  be  able  to  establish  a  pc^ice  sa 
the  numberiess  ports  where  they  oould  land. 
The  Coromandel  coast  is  in  general  an  open 
roadsted;  and  there  is  consideralble  difficulty 
in  landing,  on  aocooaft  of  the  suff,  exoepC 
where  boats  are  provided  ;   but  on  t4ie  Ma- 
labar coast  there  are  varioos  rivers  and  open- 
ings into  which  small  vessels  can  run,  and 
also  some  good  hartu>Brs.     None  of  dn 
rivers  of  Hindostan  are  navigable  for  fooall 
to  any  distance  tat  the  Ganges,  and  as  there 
IS  aatrict  poKce  on  that  river,to  gnard^ainst 
the  smuggling  o<  opium  from  Patna,  and 
salt  from  Bengal,  Europeans  could  nor  con* 
oeal  themselves  in  covered  boats  in  going 
up  it.    There  is  a  small  independent  Mah« 
ratta  district,  to  the  south  of  Bombay,  whom 
Europeans  might  land,  and  penetrate  into 
the  Mahratta  territories.    Most  of  the  Ma- 
labar coast  to  the  northward  of  Goa  belonga 
to  native  princes,  where,  and  also  in  Cartch, 
any  number  of  men  -might  'land  and  pro- 
ceed into  the  interior.    •    130,  121,  134,  134 
The  natives  wooH  only  alkiar  straggling  Bore- 
peans  to 'penetrate  their  country,  but  were 
aoch  atraggleiB  iratttiry  men,  they  woidi 
probably  enter  tho  service  of  independent 
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^  Ite  iaierior,  «icept    Meer 
hcMi  whit  reoMiiM  orf  Holkii^t 
aadbOTiljri  ytl  tbare.mnunf 
vUehapa  Doe  pndadtfd  bf  Umii 
wiiii  the  CompMijr  iron  anplojriiig  nek 
peraoof^  if  m  difpoMd.        •        *    jat,  122 

The  C—pmy  imnliio  Mch  Mriet  aefiioriqr 
ofer  their  lanruitv,  eed  thete  eefetled  bf 
their  pennitfioo*  ei  to  f  reweot  the  aativet 
freoB  being  effnmted  or  eano^ei.  Their 
MTfaetf  enter  very  yonag  kito  Iheor  empkif  f 
and  iromediilel/  oir  their  arrifal  acquire  the 
hugeaget  of  the  eatiTet.  The  eAcen  io* 
txodoeed  ioto  the  netive  hettaliont  ere  ebe 
taaght  lome  part  of  their  ikity  at  a  seoiiiuvf 
eftablishei  ibr  that  porpote.  Thia  eariy 
eofeaiotaece  <wilh  the  netive  langoeget  Mid 
theelricttajuBctionf  ierapcct  theovU  and 
religionf  pre|tidieet  of  the  nativef ,  have  pro- 
dooed  apeat  good  cooduet  and  order  in  the 
whdeof  tbeCoinpany*i4ervaiilt.  *        »  122 

Brilirii  aofa^ecttp  eailireating  a  Aatifie»  ere 
aaMoebie  only  io  the  courts  at  one  of  the 
three  presideociei^  and  are  ient  down  from 
diftlaDt  plaoei  with  vtrf  greet  inooBnani* 
ence  i  ior  aoaae  of  the  italioiit  io  the  nor* 
there  parts  of  the  Donab  ere  above  iQOO 
aitles  from  Calctuta,  and  if  the  earnings 
of  the  great  mm&  of  the  natives  be  ar.  to 
St,  e  moiitb,  a  man  cannot,  if  he  paidhis  own 
eipenoes,  repair  thither  to  obtain  justice ; 
therefoiej  in  case  of  e  OMterially  increased 
naeri)er  of  Europeans,  the  government 
would  find  it  necessary  to  make  them  anoe- 
nahle  to  native  oourts,  which  are  under 
the  superintendenoe  ef  the  Coaapaoy's  sar- 
vanta.  Mossulmans  and  Hindoos  are  tried 
each  by  their  own  laws ;  and  tbeie  would 
be  BO  other  espedteot  but  to  try  Eoropeana 
by  them :  but  a  aoooeasion  of  such  triala 
would  tiegrade  the  European  character, 
which  should  be  kept  as  high  as  possible  in 
Hindottao,  and  theraiore,  no  low  Europeeoa 
shouki  be  pennitiBd  fflueh  to  natt  with  the 
nelivM)  which  hes  hitherto  beea  the  prin- 
dfta  of  the  Briliibg mw  IM,  m,  124 


Weaegmaft 

Of  this  ooQotry^  Ae  loaaaiiMpL|mia|4  .^-; 
vitahly  ineur  miglt  lead  aeoie  ef  theoi  to 
it  iepieiettent  ecill»^iiatiarf4reatob 
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aa  ioraieflf,   partioaledf  jo  the  feign  c^   . 
Kmg  WiHiMi.      •        ^        •        -      .  *  124 

In  the  Eaaaewa  Arohipehge^end^m  the  coait 
of  fiornee.  there  iae g/nyMt  mupber  of  pijra* 
tkal  veaaebt  that  wiU  fpdeayour  to  over«* 
pewar  veaaeia  not  esLireeMly  {veil  aromd.     .124 

Openiog  the  tipfU  will  not  aaeteri^Ny  iocreaie 
enaong  the  nativea  the  cqnaoa^iof^  Bt  Mor* 
ropean  articles,  which  ere  uied  a*  iitfij  bf 
Europeans.    Within  the  Jast  30  years  th^ 
demand  has  greatly  risen,  owing  to  the 
inoreaae  of  European  iohebitaota  end  their 
deacendanti.    At  that  time  theco  were  .only 
two  kMig*a  regiaaenta,  now  there  are  ao,  to 
India,  end  both  the  miliiery  e|id  ciivil  ^ar» 
Uishmenta  have  naore  than  dfliihled     The 
number  of  Jicenaed  Europeipi  jiaae  elsoi 
materially  iacreased :    20  fears*  ngo  th«|f , 
did  not  exceed  MO  ov  AX)^    ntnv  thm. 
are  nearly  2000   m    Bei^   «B^«  -.  Xhe 
gnat  increased  price  of  artioica  io  Sng< 
iaed  must,  of  ooune,  shewn  greater  gene* 
ral  amount  for  the  aame  ipuintity  ef  ertidea*. 
Ko  iocreaied  consnmptioo  can  take  plana 
among  ths  natives,  because  the  lower  claiaaa 
have  not  the^neena  to  purchesei  end  Iht 
superior  claaa  have  aaenufacturea  of  their 
own  which  they  prefer.    Broed  ckith,  me* 
tals,  watchea,  looking  glaaaes,  and  aimibir 
articles  of  ornameat>  mostly  at  the  chief  aet« 
tlenaenta,  and  a  aniall  quantity  of  hardware^ 
ia  all  that  the  nativea  wuh  to  take  iitom  ua« 
The  popubtion  of  Qelcutte  iabelievod  to  be 
between  4  and  500,000,  but,  for  the  kit 
40  yeara,  no  inclination  bu  been  Dbaerve4» 
on  ttie  part  of  the  natives,  to  adopt  Euaoi-. 
pcen  fiuhioos  or  to  consilme  European  artt* 
clea.    From  the  increased  number  of  inhe* 
bitants  at  Calcotta,  there  must  be  a  propov* 
tion  that  hdi  into  our  I«bits,.bHt  it  is  trifling* 
the  lower  daaam  boring  retatnedtheichebila  . 
aatoerferyoihertpwtefjiia^patoB.   In.ihe 
iolerier  they  aaakoiUate  infinitely  ieia,  and 
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House  of  Com.      ^ery  few  of  *he  inhabitants  of  the  great 

jt^^lu^!^g^cral     ^^^^^  adopt  our  OMnners,     At  Locknow 
'  Kj/H.  (he  late  and  present  Nabob  of  Oude  have 

had  a  singular  taste  for  European  articles. 
The  present  nabob  is  the  only  native  Gen. 
K.  ever  knew»  who  bad  a  real  taste  for  Eu- 
ropean conveniencies ;  he  has  houses  well 
furnished^  carriages^  horses,  a  table  served 
in  the  European  style,  and  every  thing  in  as 
good  a  style  as  a  gentleman  can  have  in  this 
country.  With  him  it  is  matter  of  taste> 
which  is  affected  by  a  number  of  his  cour- 
tiers, «who  secretly  contemn  it  3  but  the 
example  of  the  courtiers  has  not  been  in- 
fluential.     -        «         .        .     125,  126,  127 

European  arjtisans  have  established  themselves 
at  Calcutta,  Patna,  and  most  of  the  great 
towns,  for  carrying  on  various  European 
manufactures  which  they  have  taught  the 
native  artificers,  who  are  very  acute  and 
dexterous  ;  but  the  whole  are  for  the  use  of 
Europeans,  and  if  we  were  to  leave  Hin- 
dostan  they  would  entirely  drop.      -         -  127 

The  necessity  of  importing  British  manufac- 
tures into  India  has  been  greatly  superseded, 
and  the  increase  has  not  been  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  European  population.       -  127 

The  opening  of  the  trade  with  an  unlimited 
licence  cannot  conduce  to  the  happiness  of 
the  natives,  but  would  materially  risk  our 
safely. 127 

The  restoration  of  Pondicherry  and  other  fo- 
reign possessions  at  a  general  peace,  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  entrance  of  adventurers 
into  the  interior.    -----  128 

There  are  many  places  in  the  Eastern  islands^ 
where  adventurers  could  establish,  and  even 
fortify  themselves,  so  as  to  give  government 
much  trouble  in  rooting  them  out,  and  they 
would  have  opportunity  of  committing  great 
depredations.  -         -         -         -         128 

Ships  engaged  in  the  Malay  trade  are  continu- 
ally cut  off,  tliough  strongly  armed.  The 
possible  profit  would  not  justify  the  ex- 
pense of  fitting  out  a  vessel  from  this 
country  tu  trade  there,  as  Britain  fur- 
nishes nothing  Ihat  would  answer:  the 
articles'  of  commerce  are,  opiums  a  small 
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quantity  of  piidce  goods,  and  a  species  HonseofCon 
of  silk  known  by  the  nanae  of  Muggir  JjMcrJSnmi 
duttics,  together  with  a  few  l^ascar-knives  •'jfrf* 

and  red  woollen  caps ;  any  speculatiooi 
therefore,  from  Great  Britain  directly  to 
the  Malay  coast,  must  end  in  total  loss.  128,  120 

The  coast  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Adriampatam, 
which  is  <:alled  the  Poligar  Country,  affords 
great  facility  in  landing,  and  has  constantly 
been  the  scene  of  warfare  and  dissensioa. 
If  these  Poligans  had  the  means  of  pro- 
curing arms  from  private  traders,  they 
would  become  more  turbulent  than  at  pre- 
sent.   -        -        -     .    -        -        -        -  129 

Europeans  charged  with  a  crime  on  that  coast 
would  be  conveyed  for  trial  to  Fort  St. 
Greorge,  a  distance  of  between  3  or  400 
miles,  by  native  Sepoys>  which  would  de- 
grade the  British  character  and  encourage 
the  disaffection  of  the  native  population  1 
and  if  the  native  courts  were  empowered  to 
try  Europeans^  the  jury  could  only  be  com- 
posed of  natives.  -        -        -        .  129,  130 

The  reduction  of  the  Company's  European 
regiments  of  infantry,  which  have  always 
behaved  well,  and  are  the  best  troops  for 
erecting  batteries  and  carrying  on  works  at 
a  siege,  would  affect  the  respectability  and 
efficiency  of  their  army.  T>e  Sepoy  corps 
in  the  French  service  were  a  distiDd 
branch,  separate  from*  the  regiments  of 
the  line,  and  greatly  inferior  in  point 
of  discipline  to  the  Company's  Sepoys. 
The  native  corps  have  always  been  sup^ 
plied  with  staff  Serjeants  from  the  Com- 
pany's European  regiments  ;  but  since  the 
reduction  of  two  of  the  regiments,  and  the 
almost  annihilation  of  the  third  for  need 
of  recruits,  the  want  of  them  has  been  se- 
verely felt.  Serjeants  have  been  got  from 
the  King's  regiments^  who  seldom  part  with 
good  men,  or  so  well  suited  for  the  service 
as  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
Company's  European  regiments,  where 
they  have  had  time  to  acquire  the  language, 
and  be  acquainted  with  the  roaoDers  of  the 
natives.  Men  raised  fof  the  India,  service 
only,  and  looking  forward  &r  promotiop. 
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I  more  to  tbft  miD* 
-^r"^^!'.  nen  tad  prcjodiOM  of  iho  nitivei.  For- 
^Kmi,  ■  tottlf  urtTj  Edfliih  officer  lerted  loma 
lime  in  an  Europasn  beTore  ha  joined 
■  Sepoy  corpi }  but  now  young  offlcen  art 
attached  to  particular  corp*  and  riia  in 
them,  and  conieqaootly  they  bare  not  w 
good  an  opportunity  of  learning  ibeir  duty. 
The  former  lyKem  would  prevent  the 
neccuily  of  tending  young  officen  to  the 
aeveral  public  lemioanei  to  team  the  Ian- 
goago  and'lheir  duty,  which  it  ha>  been 
difficult  to  keep  up,  from  the  impOMibiliiy 
of  maintaining  itrict  diici  pi  ine  among  tbcm; 
it  would  alio  lend  to  remove  tfaat  prejudice 
agaioil  Ibfl  oaiivei,  which  young  men  ob 
their  lirit  arrival  entertain.    -         -     131,   132 

The  King's  regtmenli  in  India  ihoold  be 
filled  up  by  recruili ;  aa  a  oew  regiment 
i*  at  lent  a  year  before  it  ii  fit  for  field 
aerrice.  A  corpi  of  royal  ■rtillcry  (about 
300  men),  doriog  the  Myiore  war,  wai 
imioediaiely  on  iti  arrivalaea^lo  join  (bo 
army  at  Seringapaiam ;  but  for  want  of 
knowing  how  to  lupply  themtelvei,  there 
were  hardly  10  fit  for  tervice  at  the  aiege.    133 

One  of  the  principal  object!  of  Lord  Cora* 
wallii'i  luggeiled  plan  in  1/94,  for  new 
modelling  the  Indian  army,  wat  to  prevent 
the  conliouanco  or  revival  of  ditcontenit  or 
jealouiiei  between  the  King'*  and  Compa- 
ny's troopt,  aa  well  ai  between  the  Cum- 
pany 'i  troopi  belor>ging  to  the  differeni  pre- 
aidenciea,  by  inipiring  bopea  of  promotion 
and  public  diiliaction.   -         -         -   133,   133 

The  regubtioni  of  ijg6  dvoored  the  Bengal 
army,  whoae  allowaocet  have  aluayi  been 
greater  than  ihoae  of  the  Madraa  and  Bom- 
bay armiet.  Great  complainti  have  been 
made  of  King'*  olScen  being  prefered  for 
niliiary  commandi.  Since  ibote  regnla- 
tkni,  no  Company'!  officer  bai  been  tpeci- 
ally  appointed  commander  in  chief;  norhai 
aoy  mark  of  honoor  or  public  dittinciion 
bceo  baatowd  hj  the  Crown  on  any  cacept 
Otn.  Bmhvdta,  «rbo  *aa  made  a  baronet 
MB  aftar  ibe  ^Kp  of  FaudichcrTy  :  and 
l|^  Oeu.  Hania  receind  no  mark  of 


P^i. 


bwejtf'Cy. 

hjtirGtMtrit! 


■Msr  fran  GuveiniMttl  Ibf  Ih  negb  of 
Saringapatam,  fat  k'^U  beltaved  be  might       utjort!, 
if  be  bad  choaan  H.    The  eAct  of  ihii  ex-  Kyd. 

dnaion  of  the  Company's  officen  ha!  been 

very  dcpreasiag,  and  ha*  cauicd  them  lo 
leave  the  tervice  whenever  they  convenient- 
ly could.  Tbeir  rank  ia  limited  to  that  of 
major-general  ;  King's  officers  of  ibii 
rank  appointed  lo  ihe  chief  command  at  any 
preiidency,  have  always  been  promoted  to 
Ihe  local  rank  of  lieiilenant-geueral,  in 
order  to  be  put  above  them.  Gen.  K. 
cannot  say  whether  it  would  be  desirable  lo 
incorporate  iho  two  services  in  one:  oa- 
merout  difficolties  most  be  surmounted  be- 
fore that  could  be  effected.  -  -  133,  135 
It  ii  essential  ihat  all  officers,  superior  or  su> 
baltern,  in  ihe  sepoy  service,  should  under- 
iland  the  customs,  languages,  and  manners 
of  Ihe  natives  ;  there  cannot  be  a  liner  set 
of  officers  than  those  in  the  Bengal  sepoy 
corps.  •.----•  133 

L.ARKEN,  Mr.  Edmund,  (S.C.) 

Is  a  lea-brtAer,  and  has  been  30  years  ac-        jigr.  Ltrhtn. 

customed  to  the  eiaminaiion  of  tea.     Wat 

engaged  by  the  Company  in  1B03  to  go  to 

China  to  assist  in  inipectiog  leas,  whence 

he  returned  in  1608,  and  is  perfectly  ac> 

quainied  wiih  the  mode  of  carrying  00  the 

trade.  ......  eoy 

The  Company's  tupracargoes  have  the  firit 

offer  of  all  tent,  and  make  very  large  con- 
tracts with  the  mcrchaott  a  year  before  it  is 

necesury  10  ship  the  leni.    Tlie  merchants 

are  paid  for  the  teas  according  to  their  qua- 

liiies.and  iherefure  tender  the  best  tbey  have. 

Mr,  L.  has  frequently  eiamincd  nearly  twice 

St  much   of  sonie   iiinUs  as  the  Company 

wanted,  by   which   means   they  have   the 

selection  of  the  best  leas.    The  merchants 

tend  one  chest  as  a  sample  of  a  chop, 

which  consiaii  of  from  1^0  to  1,300  chcsli, 

tappoied  to  be  of  tba  saane  qual.ty,  and  if 

^proved  the  price  it  givfo  accordingly. 

Od.  newing  tbe  whole  chop  the  samplo 

cheat  ii  taken  10  the  mcrchaoi'i  warehouse. 
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m\^efj^fnA'ChpU  in,  ef erjr  .bnndred,  tikai 
{mariaciioa«lf»,.ftre>  tarncd  oot  and  opm- 
pAred  with  tJie  sample^  when  if  ihey  are 
fquad  to  agree  the  chop  is  taken  according* 
ly^  but  sometimei  there  are  three  or  four 
sorti  io  a  chop.     -        *         -     808»  81 1>  812 

The  Americaoi,  Swedes^  and  other  oatioot 
have  the  second  rate  teai.       •        «        •  808 

Te^  are  divided  into  general  clMsea^  and 
afterwards  into  particular  denomioatioM* 
There  are  a  doten  classes  of  congoa,  the 
fdoe  of  which  varf  frem  very  ordinary  up' 
to  fery  good.  The  general  classes  are  koowa 
by  bhwk  and  green :  and  all  the  different 
sorts  wxe.  put  into  eUisfles  3  bohea>  the  most 
common  I  is  not  classed  so  exactly  as  the 
rist«  bat  of  that  there  are  three  or  four 
cUsses; 808 

A  book  is  published  by  the  tea  brokers  from 
the  Company's  catalogue^  with  their  re- 
n^arks  on  the  qualities  of  every  chest 
It  does  not  contain  so  many  classifications 
as  are  made  use  of  in  Chinas  but  there  are 
several  different  characters  indicated.  The 
Company  put  up  boheas  at  li.  6d.  and  their 
congous  at  from  15.  8^.  to  2s.  Jd,  per  lb. 
The  teas  are  divided  into  g^ood,  middling,  or- 
dinary^  and  many  other  qualities,  each  dif- 
fering in  value,  which  can  only  be  distin- 

»  guished  by  a  person  very  expert  in  the 
business,  requiring  a  very  minote  exa- 
mination by  the  eye,  smell,  touch,  by 
crackling  and  crumbling  in  the  hand,  even 
by  the  sound,  and  particularly  by  the  taste. 
Certain  values  are  put  upon  the  qualities  when 
ascertained  :  congous  vary  from  25.  Sd.  to 
35.  Qd.  per  lb.,  hyson  from  45.  Jd,  to  6s, 

8O9,  810 

A  rated  duty  woold  not  produce  the  same 
effect  as  an  ad  valorem,  and  woald  be 
very  difficult  to  apply  to  the  sale  of  teas: 
it  could  only  be  made  at  so  much  per  ib.  on 
black  or  green  tea,  which  would  put  the 
same  duty  on  teas  worth  2s.  Bd.  and  those 
worth  yd,  per  lb.  Teas  eoiild  not  bedassfi 
fied  with  a  view  to  collect  the  Aaif  ttbept 
by*a  very  gotid  jadge,«  there  being  ao  sMBf  ^  • 
different  qualities.    The  ad  valorem  duty  b 
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ascertained  at  what  the  teas  actoaUy^MUM'i :      ^f^S^^ST' 

which  is  by  far  the  best  mode.       :  r  8A(h'812  iliy72«rSffii. 
The  Company's  leas  are  put  up  at  oertoHi 

prioea,  which,  I7  act  of  Parliament,  OMMt 

not  exceed  a  certain  sum  beyond  the  priine 

cost  and  charges  j  the  advance  is  one  f&rth^ 

log  a  pound  till  the  price  rises  to  3#4  4d. 

when  it  is  a  halfpenny.    If  there  is  ao  bM- 

disg  beyond  one  farthing  a  poand  the  lot  is 

knocked  down.  •.«-..  .fiio 
Teas  purchased  fay  the  Americans  are  decided* 

ly  inferior  to  the  Company's,  and  if  the 

current  price  of  congou  be  10|^.  at  New 

York,  it  evklently  must  be  of  the  worrt 

quality.        -        -        -        *        .        -  Sll 
No  naarks  are  affixed  to  the  teas  in  China 

to  denominate  their  value  !  soch  a  practice 

would  be  liable  to  great  impositions,  as 

those  interested  in  the  trade  ongbt  easily 

pass  congous,  or  inferior  souchongs,  for* 

bobea,  and  the  Chinese  would  pack  them 

just  as  their  employers  liked.  -        -        -812 


LEE,  Mr.  John,  (S.C.) 

Is  assistant  clerk  to  the  Committee  of  Privatt 
Trade.        -«....    ^qq 

There  are  standing  orders  of  the  C6ntt  of 
Directors  for  preventing  the  deviation  of 
ships,  and  for  detecting  and  punishing  per« 
sons  concerned  in  illicit  trade,  copies  of 
which,  and  also  printed  books  of  fnstmc- 
tions,  are  given  tt>  commanders  immedi- 
ately they  are  sworn  in.         -        -    509^12 

The  commanden  and  first  and  second  mates 
of  the  Company's  ships  are  boottd  by  their 
charter-parties  to  keep  journals  of  all  trans* 
actions,  and  a  diary  of  the  ship's  courses, 
winds,  &e.  which  they  ace  to  deliver  to  the 
clerk  of  the  Committee  of  Privaite  TMe 
on  their  return  home,  together  witH  all 
orders  and  papi^  the  eapaiina  May  tMslve  ' 
abroad,  or  is  the  oearse>  ef  tbelr  veyagi^.- 
It  is  the  derirs  iduty/^aa  somiHs^Hhi  joiifiL' 
nrti  and  'p^ttfa.iare^ailesied  and  CMttidtf/ 
tosoHedtfipoos'llieat  ao  aetodflc :o#>idl*11ie 
diipTa  proeeadiogs  te:  tbe  daona'^efi'Mlr 
voyaBS^  j^  detail  ^eC'ishifllikda  siMllftMtt 
writing  to  the  Committee  of  Pltfvate  Trade, 
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who  examine  the  comminder  pievioiu  to 
hif  being  deemed  eligible  for  further  com- 
mead,  aod  the  entire  payment  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  private  freight,   and  a  final 
ndjastmcnt  between  the  Company  and  the 
owners.     If  dcriations  ihoulJ  appear  from 
tbo  Company's  orders,  the  committee  re- 
commend the  Directors  to  adopt  such  pu- 
nishment as  the  nature  of  the  offence  may 
merit ;  and  no  officer  ii  permitted  to  re- 
sume any  command  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice until  he  has  discharged  himself  of  all 
Mispicion.      -         -         -         -         •  512,  5\^ 
The  charter-party  prorides  that,   if  a  com- 
mander puts  into  any  port  in  his  outward 
Toy  age    for    the   purpose  of  illicit   trade, 
himself  and  the  owners  are  to  pay  4^100  for 
every  day  the  ship  remains  at  such  port,  and 
the  freight   received  is  to  be    considered 
unlicensed  goods,  and  forfeited  to  the  Com- 
pany.     If  a  commander  touches  at  the 
island  of  Ascension,  or  sails  from  St.  Helena 
in   the   night,  without   permission  of  the 
governor,  the  owners  and  himself  shall  for- 
feit s£'200 ',  if  he  touch  at  Barbadoes  or  other 
American   inland  or  port   without  orders, 
they  shall  forfeit  ^10  for  every  ton  the  ship 
ts  chartered  for.     Jf  the  ship  puts  into  any 
of  the  western  islands,  any  Englisii  or  Irish 
port,  or  any  port  in  £urope,  without  orders, 
they  shall  pay  4&6OO  toreveiy  such  oficnce, 
ai  well  at  the  daily  demurrage  for  such  time 
as  the  ship  shall  lose  by  such  deviation.  Or- 
ders are  likewise  given  that  revenue-officers 
shall  be  received  on  board  homeward  ships 
as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  the  Channel,  and 
have  access  to  every  part  of  them.      513,  514 
On  a  bhip'd  nrnvjl  at  her  moorings,  the  clerk 
to  the  Committee  intimates  the  same  to  the 
Company's  master  attendant  and  surveyor 
of  shippng,  who   go  00  board  previoukly 
to  opening  the  hatches,  and  examine  the 
condition  of  ihc  hold  and  every  part  of  the 
lower  deck,  aud  lepurt  to  the  clerk,  if  any 
vacant. apace  remains,  and  whether  the  ship 
u  ^aloyred  cooformablj  to  the  ragulaiiona 
and  oooflitioDa  of  contract.   Thefo  ia  also 
anoUwoffio^«  calkdaaoiteyioraffrifiie- 


trade,  who  examines  the  ship  before  aba 
begms  to  work,  and  lenden  an  aecount  of 
any  vacant  space  to  the  Committee.'  When 
the  ship  is  not  at  work,  he  afSxei  locks  to 
the  hatchways  and  skuttlcs  leading  to  the 
hold,  and  keeps  the  keys  thereof;  also  the 
keys  of  Ihc  gun-room,  ports,  lazaret, 
bread-roi^m,  and  powder-room  ;  and  on 
discovering  any  of  those  places  to  be  clan* 
destinely  opened,  reports  the  same.  He 
also  rummages  the  ship,  when  necessary,  to 
discover  illicit  trade ;  and  every  morning, 
before  be  unlocks  the  batches  or  xcuttles, 
examines  every  part  of  the  ship  not  under 
the  Company's  locks.  Jf  be  connives  at 
clandestine  trade,  he  is  subject  to  dismissal.  514 

The  sur\'eyor  keeps  a  journal  of  daily  trans- 
actions, and  accounts  of  goods  received  and 
delivered  out  of  the  ship,  also  the  state  of 
the  stowage.  The  officers  of  the  customs, 
jointly  with  the  Company's  surveyors, 
secure  the  gun-room,  ports  and  scuttles 
with  locks  and  chains,  and  put  locks  on  the 
hatchways  leading  into  the  hold  from  the 
lower  deck.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  sur« 
veyors'  instructions,  giving  them  as  an  en- 
couragement such  proportion  of  all  forfei- 
tures as  the  Court  shall  judge  proper.  By 
their  oaths  or  security  bonds,  ibey  are 
obliged  to  obey  all  orders,  00  pain  of  dis- 
missal. -         -         -         -         -514,  3ia 

Officers  detected  in  illicit  trade  have  always 
been  severely  punifihcd  by  dismission,  sus- 
pension, or  heavy  fines;  but  such  detections 
in  captains  or  superior  officers  have  not  been 
frequent.      -        -         -         -        -         -51.S 

JJNDSAY,  tho  Honorable  High.  (C.) 

Has  commanded  a  Company's  ship  about  20 
)cars,  six  voyages  to  India  end  one  to  Chinaj 
and  carried  out,  in  his  privilege  (which  is 
free  from  freight  and  other  expences)  va- 
lious  investments  of  European  articles.  On 
two  voyages  he  had  tolerably  good  markets ; 
the  others,  to  Madras  and  Bengal,  were 
verjr  iodiffiueni  from  the  nftarkets  being 
oventocknd.  Th»  aoMl  profitable  was  ia 
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House  of  Com.     i804  to  Bengal,    The  !ait  time  be  xras  at 
Bon^Ihck       Bombay  the  markets  were  good.    1 7 1 , 1 73,  1 74 
Lindsay,      The  purchasers  of  European  articles  at  Madrai 
and  Bengal  are  bolh  the  English  and  natives ; 
trat  the  consumers  are,  with  few  e^icep- 
tions,  Europeans.  -        -        -        -        -  171 
On  two  or  three  occasions  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining commissions  from  native  merchants 
to  carry  out  European  goods,  and  he  has  fre- 
quently requested  them  to  consider  whether 
there  might  net  be  some  new  article ;  but 
they  have  replied  in  the  negative,  and  that 
their  retail  was  almo«t  entirely  for  the  Euro- 
peans.   The  habits  of  the  natives  preclude 
any  increased  demand.   The  present  supply 
is  more   than  sufficient  to  yield  a  profit. 
There  is  always  a  glut  of  such  goods  in  tho 
market  at  the  latter  part  of  the  season  ;  and 
opening  the  trade  would  prwluce  great  loss 
without  benefiting  any  but  the  auctioneers. 

171,  172, 179 
Capt.  L.  imported  from  Madras  and  Bengal, 

piece-goods,   niw-iilk,  indigo,  and  a  few 

drags. -  172 

In  1801,  Captain  L.  being  senior  captain  of  a 
fleet  of  6  ships,  bound  to  Bengal,  pat 
into  Acheen  Head,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
for  refreshments  ;  but  though  they  had  on 
board  every  article  exported  by  this  country 
to  the  east,  yet  could  effect  no  exchange, 
ond  were  obliged  to  pay  with  dollars.   1 72,  1/3 

Gofly  IVllicherry,  and  Anjengo  afford  means 
of  easy  importation  and  exportation,  by 
shipping,  and  persons  going  out  in  the  way 
of  trade,  might  easily  find  their  way  thence 
into  the  interior.  At  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  most  parts  of  the  Malabar  coast  may 
be  easily  approached.    -        -        -  1 73,  1 74 

British  artisans  and  manuf.icturers  are  settled 
at  the  presidencies.  In  Calcutta  they  build 
carriages  nearly  as  well  as  in  l^ndnn ;  and 
niake  exceeding  good  boots  and  shoes,  and 
other  articles,  which  are  not  quite  equal  to, 
but  much  cheaper  than  those  of  European 
manufacture,  except  in  theglot  of  a  markitty 
vhen  the  latter  are  sold  80  per  cent. 


P^se 


Lindsatt, 


tish  artisans  has  diminished  their  imperf  to       House  of  Cosk 
India,  and  stood  in  tlie  way  of  Capt.  L's, 
sales.    They  may  in  a  short  time  altogether 
prevent  the  importation  of  British  articles, 
except  such  as  are  very  choice.      -      174,  17^ 
Capt.  L.  selected  the  varioos  articles  of  Bri- 
tish manufacture  for  his  own  investments, 
being  well  acquainted  with  their  value  and 
qualities,  and  always  preferred  sending  them 
to  the  hammer  to  leaving  them  in  India  : 
they  were  sometimes  sold  at  a  considerable 
loss,  and  on  the  whole  he  has  lost  by  his 
outward-bound  investment.     At  auctions, 
articles     of     British     produce    frequently 
sell  at  50  per  cent.  less  than  they  can  be  im- 
ported :    and  native  merchants  do  not  give 
any  commissions,  t>ecause  they  can  purchase 
goods  at  them  infinitely  cheaper.     •     173,  17^ 
The  investments  are  taken  to   India  in  the 
hnpe  of  a  good  market  .*  part  of  the  mo* 
ney  is  emplnycd  in  a  remittance  l>ack,  and 
it  would  depend  on  the  rate  of  exchange 
whether  bills,   if  they  could  be  obtained  in 
India,  would  be  preferred  to  goods.     J 75,  176 
On  some  occasions  commanders  have  sold  their 
invest ments  by  auction  themselves  and  thus 
saved  j  very  large  commission  to  the  auc- 
tioneers. They  sometimes  advertise  the  sale 
of  their  entire  investments  by  public  aoc- 
tion,  pledging  themselves  not  to  dispose  of 
any  part  by  private  sale,  so  as  to  assure  ita 
not  being  picked ;  but  they  never  do  so 
when  they  can  sell  them  at  a  tolerable 
advance.       •-.-•.•  176 
On  his  last  voyage  lo  Bombay  Capt.  L.  pur- 
chased   his  cotton   in    the  market,    with 
the    exception  of   100  bales  supplied    by 
the  Company  at  the  same  price  as  from  a 
private  merchant.    The  Company  have  of 
laie  years  determined  to  provide  their  com- 
manders cotton  ioTesraaents,  with  a  view 
(Captam  L.  believes)  to  the  benefit  of  Ihe 
commanders.  Who  aie  obliged,  by  the  regn- 
litioQa.  to  lake  it  if  tbey  hafeaoy.    Ths 
■agnlatioiiB  aiBtethfltJO^xcaiC;  lirtehe 


than  rbey  eott  in  London.       «       •       i*  174 
The  cheapoefls  of  aiticiea  BunfffMMei  bf  M- 
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grQvw9iqiDat  QQnqfVDinj^.Uie  price,  of.  coUoa 
10  farnUhiM),  bu|  that  was  prior  to  the  e*ta« 
bli&hipjent  of  the  Comp.iii)**  rcguiationi. 
Under  the  laie  rt^ubtloiiij  oi:e  oftbc  con- 
diiiuiis,  en  \%hlcU  conimni:dor&  have  their 
toacagc,  ii  that  they  take  cotioa  Itoni  the 
Company.    -----     ijci,  177 

A  duty  ot  b^  percent.,  un  luc  sale  value>  ii 
charged  un  capuina'  and  cililccr>*  privilege, 
on  returning  from  Ciiina^  (or  warwliouio 
room*  landing,  and  other  charges.  The 
Company  kvj  a  duty  on  leas  uf  33  per  ccnt« 
and  the  King  of  (>ii.       -         -         -         -   1/7 

Since  179O,  «^.3O0  has  been  pai<l  by  the  com* 
mai.dcrs  fur  each  voyage,  to  re- pay  the  Com* 
pany  the  ,£5,000  allowances  they  paid  to 
each  commander  when  the  perpetuity  of 
bottoms  wai  done  away^  it  having  been  the 
practice^  before  that  time^  for  commanderi 
to  buy  their  commands.        -        •     1/7*  ^7^ 

Commanderi  usually  employ  European  or  na* 
live  brokers  to  sell  and  buy  their  invent- 
QMnUi  Capt.  L.J  however^  frequently  pur- 
chased hit  own  up  th J  country  in  Bengal ; 
at  other  times  he  bought  them  of  European 
rooichant».  -        -         -         •         -178 

Were  the  trade  thrown  open,  he  would  em- 
ploy Europeans  preferably  to  natives,  to 
fransaci  his  concerns  in  India.  -        •  lyti 

LINDSAY,  Martin,  lisq.  cS.C.) 

Captain  AT.    Hai  been  5  voyages  as  commander  or  officer 
Ltnatay.         .^^  ^j^^  Company's  service,  to  Bengal  and 

China,  and  touched  at  Madras :  in  one  of 
the  voyages  to  China  he  visited  the  island  of 
Lombeck.  His  last  voyage  to  China  was 
in  1790^  since  when  he  hai  been  an  agent 
and  fchip  owner. 703 

Staple  articles  are  principally  taken  to  India* 
anji  various  others  commonly  used  by  Eu- 
ropeans |  and*  for  native  coosuoiptiou* 
glass  of  various  descriptions.    •        -        •  703 

Jud^ng  Irom  the  business  bo  has  had  to  do 
iar  capfaias  and  ofiioan*  racanft  espoct 
vojraffes  ha?a  not  heen  vny  aucnawfal*  m 
vfcM  thef  carriod  oat  did  not  naac  witba 
tmAf  aale,  the  naikat  for  aoveraljraan  past 
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having,  beea  gfaUcd  with  Enropa^D  artir       ^^^"^^S^ 

cles.    -        .        .        T        •        -        -  704    SSftS. 
An  open  trade  would  00  doubt  occasion  a  con*  Iri^tfi^. 

siderable  eaportutioo  of  European  articles^ 

but  they  would  not  meet  with  a  successful 

market.     The  present  sy&tem  lus  fully  sup- 
plied  all   the   wauu  of   India.     Formerly 

the    exports    were    more  successful,    but 

since    the    facility  given   to    tlie  general 

merchant  to  send  out  a  qiuintiiy  of  goods 

in   the   Company's  ships   the  supply   has 

been  moro  than  equal  to  tlie  demand,  aiKl 

the  exporters  have  lo*t  by  them.    Some  of 

the  commanders  and  oiHcers  have    been 

more  successful;  but  generally  tbcy  would 

not  now  begin  a  concern  of  that  nature* 

u  jie  they  not  from  their  situation   in   liia 

obliged  to  carry  it  on*  having  entered  on 

that  line  of  life.     The  homeward  invest- 
ments are  of  most  considerationt  particyr 

larly  in  Chiua  ships.  -        •        704*706 

Officers  are  obliged  to  go  four  voyages*  in 

various  situations*  to  roako  them  eligible  for 

the  command  of  a  regular  ship*  and  three 

voyages  to  be  chief  officer.         -        705*  fQ6 
In  the  event  of  opening  the  trade,  commaQ- 

ders  and  officers  would   materially  suffer 

from    the  competition  that  would   come 

against  them.        •        .        .        •        •  706 
In  Capt.  L.*s  last  voyage  to  China*  he  took,  out 
only  a  few  hundred  pounds  worth  of  cutlery* 

red  and  blue  pulicat  handkerchiefii  made  at 
Manchester  in  imitation  of    the  Madras* 
and  some  lemnants  of  cloth  for  sale  in 
the  Eastern  Islands.    Of  the  cutlery  and 
handkerchiefs,  a  small  quantity  only  was 
sold  at  China  and   St.   Helena*  and  the 
greatest  part  he  was  obliged  to  bring  back* 
not  being  able  to  dispose  of  it  even  in  bar* 
ter  for  provisions.     The  island  of  Loin* 
beck  is  very  soaall*  and  cannot  fnrni«h  a 
return  cargo  to   England :    on    soma    of 
tha  neighbouring  iblands  rattans  and  bee* 
tl«*nut  may  be  got,  which  suit  the  Cbioa 
marketyhut  v^  not  worth  bringing  (o  Eng- 
land*   SosM  flf  the  KaiHtre  isbnda  pcodoca 
OAOthar^of'patrl  shbUa  and  toitoiaa  aball^ 
whiok  oMfht  be  hm||it  to  fiurepo  «i.a9 

Oa 


'A^STJlACT  MINVT'ES   OP  EVlD'ENOB- 


HmcorCnm.  article  of  tnJetn  ■  verr  lifflited  degree,  bat 
c^£^%  nolhing  tliat  can  rank  imonf  Ibe  itiplei. 
Linituy,  fOO,  ^OB 

Tbe  trade  lo  ihe  Eattcra  seas  being  thrown 
open,  Cliinn  junks,  Americans,  or  country 
ships,  that  have  gone  from  ports  in  India 
to  China,  might  bring  ttnn  to  (be  Eastern 
iiltn?«  .ind  tnke  a  return  of  rnttins  and 
beetle-nut  ;  bnt  n«  sticcessful  oi|)Ort  of 
Bri:i{b  miniif;i(.-iures  I  bit  her  can  lake 
place,  to  any  material  exipnt.  Comman< 
dcri  however  might,  by  prrtion*  arrange- 
■■  mcnt,   pot  ns  much  IM  there  as  ihey  wished 

withoiil  going  t(i  Canton.        -         .         -  ^03 

Ships,  of  whatever  ton  struct  ion,  require  some 
dead  weight  for  ballast,  and  sugar  is  best 
iuiied  to  that  purpose  ;  rice  would  bu  a 
batardous  speculation ;  saltpetre  it  not 
permiiled.  He  importaiion  of  sugar 
would  ihcreTore  be  increased,  and  Ileng;al 
affords  greai  «hun(iance.  -         -  708,709 

Tire  Company's  officers  get  about  13  per  cent, 
OTcr  Dtlicr  merchants,  in  respect  of  charges, 
hf  their  privilege.  ...        -  709 

Hero  are,  in  Calcutta  particularly,  ariiliceTs 
of  almost  n-ery  description,  and  they  also 
make  a  great  deal  of  tbe  iron-woAk  neces- 
sary for  shipping.  ....  709 

If  llie  ships  from  China  are  permitted  to  ex- 
change (heir  cargoes  in  the  Esslcm  island), 
it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
■RHiggling,  for  (hem  10  have  clearances  and 
manifests,  which  could  not  be  done  with- 
out a  revenue  establishment  on  (be  inlands,  710 

Tbe  articles  manufactured  in  India  by  native 
labourers  under  British  artiticers  are  cheap- 
er, and  iherefore  hurt  the  importation  of 
tocb  articles  from  England.    •         -         .  710 

Opening  Ihe  China  trade  wnuld  mcreas-  the 
price  of  teas  from  the  number  of  ships  and 
the  greater  demand  from  the  incr<-ased 
competition.  The  Chinese  would  a  n'te- 
rale  the  tens  )  as  what  are  called  cmldmr 
merchnntt  would  have  a  great  deal  of  ih» 
trade  to  execute.  -  -  -  -  "711 
The  Company  have  (he  choke,  and  boy  tb* 
beat  of  (he  leai  brought  toCanttn  fraortbe 
■pper  pnvinccii    the  mt  is  aoU  to  the 


Aaerieauor  otfasn.    The ConpnylKM       U 
an  officer  to  n«inine  and  laalfl  tha  tow.     711 

The  price  of  all  arlicleaof  rapply  to  slupala 
CAiton  has  increased  within  the  laat  10 
years,  from  a  greater  resort  of  ships  of  dif- 
ferent Dalions,  especially  Engliih.    •         -  711 

No  new  articles  of  British  manufacture,  for 
Ihe  connimption  of  the  natives  of  India, 
have  been  snccessfully  inirodnced  ;  but  with- 
in Ihe  last  10  years  tfaere  has  been  an  in- 
creased export  of  printed  cottons,  principal- 
ly for  Ihe  Portuguese  and  others,  in  varioai 
paru  of  India:  ihr  Hindooi  have  used  soma 
for  turbans.  Capiains  have  takru  a  small 
quantity  of  printed  cottons  to  India,  whidi 
have  not  been  particularly  profitablo. 
Printed  cotton  goods  are  not  altogether  ■ 
new  article  in  India;  tbe  quantity  exported 
has  increased,  and,  of  course,  they  bare 
spread  abroad,  but  are  not  likely  to  increaie 
muchmore.  -         ....  yn^  yjj 

The  Portoguese  in  India  are  so  far  natiret, 
that  they  are  born  there,  and  their  popnta- 
tion  is  considerable.        •        -        .        .  yij 

MALCOLM,  i.ieuteiiatit  Colooel  Sir  Johm. 
(C.  and  S.  C.) 

Arrived  in  India  in  1783  j  has  ever  fince  been 
in  the  Company')  Madraa  military  aervice  j         ' 
and  has  returned  from  India  about  ei^ 
months.       --•-.«    B3 

Hit  services  in  India  have  affiled  hin  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  state  of  all  tbe 
different  setdements,  having  been  empioyfld 
in  each.  Wat  resident  ai  Mysore  nearly 
9  yeara,  bnt  actually  redded  ibon  only 
14  or  15  months,  having  been  employed 
on  special  services.  During  (be  fant 
14  years  he  waa  employed  on  li  distinct 
political  misaious,  which  led  bim  oht  rf-  * 
mott  every  past  of  Jndia ;  thne  of  tbem 
were  Pertia.ever  wUeh  mmIij  Iiii 
tm  :  doiiaf  Ihoae  naiwiaMi,  be.cniH 

|ociatieaiB.»abi«rt«<i.4hgfiM.  . 
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ffonseofCdifi.  Cndeiitaniiag' lareild  of  «fa6vhiigiuigMrMdl>; 

having  a  grMtdetrof  interooane  with  the : 
uttivcB^    be  became  aoquatnted  with  Ibe' 
naannert  and  habits  of  ail  cUascs  of  aocielf 
in  India.        -        -        -        -  ■      .        -  86 

The  anlimited  and  unrcBtrained  reaort  of 
British  subjects  or  Earopeans  to  Iadia«  (they 
being  subject  merely  to  the  general  law  of' 
the  land^  and  not  under  specific  restrictions 
to  the  local  government,)  woald  be  very- 
mischievoas  and  minous  to  the  governnoent. 
The  unlimited  access  of  British  subjects  to 
India^  unrestrained  from  going  or  trading  any 
where,  would  produce  various  effects,  accord- 
ing to  the  places  they  went  to :  at  the  presi- 
dencies, where  British  courts  of  law  are  esta- 
blished, the  only  danger  would  result  from 
their  numbers,  and  the  consequent  changes  in 
the  condition  of  society,  and  eventually  and 
gradually  of  the  government :  but  at  ports 
where  no  authority  was  established  to  con* 
trol  them,  and  in  the  interior,  much  mis- 
chief would  arise  from  quarrels^  which 
would  inevitably  ensue  with  the  natives, 
from  a  hundred  local  causes.        -         -  S6,  6? 

The  character  of  the  different  classes  of  Hin- 
doos, which  compose  a  great  proportion  of 
the  subjects  of  the  British  government,  va- 
ries as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  do  from  each  other.  Under 
the  Bengal  establishment  there  are  two 
descriptions  of  Hindoos  :  below  Patna  the 
Bengalese  are  weak  in  body  and  timid  in 
mind,  and  in  general  marked  by  fraud  and 
servility ;  as  this  class  approach  the  coast, 
their  bodily  and  mental  qualities  diminish, 
and  those  below  Calcutta  are  among  the 
lowest  of  all  our  Hindoo  subjects.  From 
the  moment  you  enter  the  district  of  Be-  . 
nares,  throughout  the  territoviei  subject  to 
the  Company  and  the  Nabob  of  Oude  and 
the  Dooab,  tl>e  Hindoo  inhabitants  are 
brave,  generous  and  humane,  and  their 
truth  is  as  remarkable  as  their  courage ;  most 
of  the  Bengal  army  cooaista  of  these  .men, 
and  in  that  army  there  are  few  corporal  fiu- 
nishments,  the  slightest  reproach-beiog  felt  : 
as  the  greatest  punishment  is  among  other 
nations.  -        -        -        -        *-        -  87 


■■■1 


P*ge 


'fh^  Bengaltftnny .  waa  'fosqaod  onoreL .  tf^aq :  .50 .      Hpuse^fif .Oo^ 

yeiars  sinoe,  and «  bo  qfficeri  are..saoi:e  «iv-, 

cerely  attached  to  their  men  than  the  British 

officers  have  been,,  through  ,  the  wholQ  .  of 

that  period,  to  the  native  soldiery  of  t^. 

part  of  India,  who  possessed  not  only  tbe^ 

esteem  but  the  affection  of  the  late  Lcird. 

Lake,  which  only  their  good  qualitiesPki}K|: 

have  gained  them.      Sir  J .  M.  has  beeabeittf' 

acquainted  with  the  military  class,  but.be*' 

lieves  those  who  follow  civil  pursuits  are- 
much  the  same,  allowing  for  the  differfiQtc 

habits  of  life.  Ou  the  coast  of .  CoromandeVi 

the  Hindoo  is  weaker  than  the  Rajpopt ;  but: 

among  them  many  classes  are  highly  respe9t- 

able.      Under  the  -presidency  of  Bombay^ 

the  Hindoo  inhabitants  of   the  lately  ^c-. 

quired  provinces  of  Guzerat,   are  chjcdy- 

Mahrattas  and  are  much  fuperior.  ^o  th^ 

inhabitants  along  the  coast  of  Ben.^a\,  aq^ 

even  of  the  Carnatic.         •  -        •  87i..88 

Tlie  natives  of  India,  individually  consideredjc 

are  susceptible  of  gratitude,  liberality  aqd 

generosity  ;  but  such  motives  are  not  likely 

to  influence  the  community,  who  we  shall^, 

always  find  it  difficult  to  rtile,  in  proportipn 

as  they  obtain  union ,  and  the  poyver  of  throw- 
ing off  their  present  subjection.  Through- 
out   Asia,    their    veracity  depends  much  .; 

upon  the  government :  wheie  tyrannical, 

they  have  recourse    to   falsehood,  to    de« 

fend  themselves  against  oppression  ;    and 

when  a  just  government  succeeds  it  is  maojK 

years  before  they  can  believe  that  it  does 

not  mean  to  exercise  its  power  in  the  same, 

manner.  To  the  habits  arising  out  of  for- 
mer oppression,  and  the  want  of  a   full 

knowledge  of  the  language  in  thosie  with 

whom. they  communicate,  which  few pos-^ 

sess,  must  be  referred  most  uf  those  gene« 

ral  aiid  indiscriminate  accusations  agamsl 

our  Indian   subjects,  for.  falsehood  as  a  na- 

tionalvice:  they  are  not  more  addicted  to 

falsehood  ilun  other  nations.     Honour  is 

I'  ■ 

chiefly  cherished,  and  toahigb  degree,  by 
the.  military  tribes^  of  p^r .  native  sul^^ts.  ^ 
iof.&deAiXft j»9Q»  ^rc  roiore  tp, be,  trusted., 
Tb^  O^ntoo;  pa)9nqvi|^-boys  at  NJ^drai,  wbo» 


amount  to  20  or  30^000,  are,  as  a  body 


>dy,*  le- 


ex  ABSTRACT    MINDT 

I.  Diarkable  for  Iheir  h-iraitx  and  fidelity  i 
dnriag  30  ycart  lliero  cannot  be  calkd  lo  miml 
on«  inttiitico  of  ihefl  in  any  on«  of  tbii 
clui,  n-liuse  average  wagei  are  from  ilirea 
toeigiit  nipcLia  month  (/■,  6d.  (a  jfl):  un 
the  conlriirv  Sir  J,  M.  recitca  an  inslance  of 
their  extraordinary  fidelity.  It  never  entcrt 
intf^e  contemplation  of  officeri,  that  they 
aro  to  be  defrauiJeil  or  deceived  by  a  Si'iioy. 
There  are  few  Urge  communitin  in  ihs 
world  whole  di>)M}<itioiis  are  better  or 
more  prai^-wonhy  than  the  Hindoos, 
as  )i  evinced  by  ilie  attachment  folt  by  al- 
tnoit  all  European*  for  their  native  ler- 
vants. 6»S—6$7 

The  infliiK  of  Etiropeam  woulil  be  aitcndett 
\rith  great  evils;  for  the  serrilu  and  fv.b> 
niutve  character  of  some  classes  of  Hind>i.>i 
Would  inriie  an  oppression,  white  the  hi'^Ii 
feelings  of  the  other*  would  produce  bruits 
and  <luarrels,  wbicb  would  be  a!;gravnted 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  nailrcs  of  InJia 
consider  the  character  of  their  femalea,  p.ir- 
tietthrly  ihe  Mahomedans,  who  are  more 
jetlous  (if  poisible)  than  (he  liindooa.       -     63 

ItitBH  eilabliihed  principle  of  government 
to  enforce  respect  10  ibe  usaget  aiiJ  re- 
Dgioui  prejudices  of  (he  natives.        -   88,  89 

hnOM  not  in  the  Company's  service,  are 
realTicted  to  within  ten  inilei  of  the  presi- 
dflocy ;  and  to  pats  that  limit,  must  apply 
to  govcRimeni  for  a  panport,  which  ofE- 
cen  not  (ravelling  on  duty  muit  alio  provide 
Ibemselves  wiih.  -        -        •        -        -    8g 

There  were  no  Europeans  in  Myaore  out  of 
lbs  tcrvice,  during  fHr  J.  M'a.  realdeDcy 
there,  except  one  or  two  luttlers  in  the  mi- 
lilaiy  cantonments  ;  and  it  n  not  ad*i«able 
Hot  gorernmenl  to  allow  any,  as  it  is  essen- 
tial, by  evtry  meJOf,  (a  prereni  di«pu(ei 
batweenEuropeansand  natives,  which  wonld 
give  ride  to  political  discnisioa,  and  tnual 
always  aAbct  our  general  character  and  go> 


ES    or   KVlUENCe 
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theif  igoMance  «f  (ba  oi»>awt>ntl  iMtgam 
of  Lliti  inhatiiiaiits,     Puraona  not  in  tho  tei-  ^ 

vicoi  aiul  ctjuaily  ignocaul,  inust  ba  nuire  • 

likely  to  get  into  dispuiei.  Native  iiiior- 
prelcrt  are  one  ofihe  lowest  n-j:!  tnm:  frau- 
dulent closes.  Their  object  i*  (a  cheat 
both  the  Uoropean  and  the  oalivei  u\i 
(bey  always  coniriva  (o  direct  tho  Loio- 
pcan*s  rage,  when  deliauded,  againit  tin 
penon  with  whom,  from  ignorance  of 
the  language,  lie  cannot  directly  cummuoi- 
catc.  This  would  operate  with  greater  ef- 
fect were  (be  in(ercaur&e  between  traders 
and  natives,  ai  the  merchant's  concera& 
would  present  a  stronger  incilamcDt  to  ro- 
guery, -  -         -  •  -  -     (VI 

Tbe  danger  froin  our  extended  p(»ietMoaa 
mus(  have  incressed  in  a  ratio  with  (he  mag- 
nitude of  those  dominioDi,  and  with  (hem 
our  danger  from  insurrection  or  revolt. 
There  are  many  seditious  and  diicontentod 
men,  who  having  lost  all  hope  of  lubvMtiog 
an  empire  by  means  of  foreign  enemies,  will 
be  doubly  active  in  fomenting  internal  iiwur- 
Feclion  and  revolt)  whatever,  thcivfore, 
lends  to  burl  oitr  character,  or  to  alic«aie 
the  miitdi  of  the  natives,  mnit  graduelly 
weaken  ihe  bond  which  subNsts  between  (b^ 
govemmeot  and  its  subduals.  All  oarvigi> 
lance  ahould  be  exerted  to  prevent  evila, 
which,  from  their  unpercaived  operatiwi 
aitd  gradual  progress,  are  more  incapablsoT 
remedy  ibaa  direct  or  greater  das^aia. 
Hence  (be  danger  of  inaiirectioo,  fron  the 
increase  of  our  doBuaiona,  will  reqnit* 
greater  restriniona  upoa  tbe  iatercouna  be* 
Iweeo  1  -opeaDi  and  tbe  aativM,  than  b^ 
fon  cxis    1.     -        -  -    00,  gi 

The  pw        KBt  of  Earopeavs  fix  oStaam 

tbe  aalivaa  miul,  ibr  the  noiMi^ 

n  <  isfli0««f  ibejnaiic*  Jof;tiM'|»■ 


r  ^.a'Mlw^ai 


DiifMiies  bare  frequently  ariaca  ia  Mywa 
between  the  nativea  and  young  BanfMaa 
ottcw4]  wbicb,  with  few  cKuaptlaw,  fifr 
ceadodAvm  ibaTiulBEa.ef'.tb»fatMib  wd 
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tftey'do  not^reqtiirethein  i  femt  ffttaoir  ciroom- 
stances  were  Improved  they  doebtless  wt>uld 
purchase  every  comfbtt  withtn  iht'it  reaoh. 
No  sadden  change  is  likely  to  take  pUoe 
in  their  manners  by  inlercourse  with  Euro- 
peans.    Wealthy  natives  at  the  primtipal 
settlements  have    purchased    broad-cloths^ 
watches,  and   similar  articles    of  luiury  | 
but  their  saperfhiotis  wealth  is  more  gene- 
rally expended  in  feasts,    marriages,   and 
other  things  connected  with  the  usages  of 
their  country.     Some  (to  flatter  their  supe- 
riors  or    to   gratify   vanity   or    curiosity) 
have    been   known  to  imitate    European 
manners,  and  almost  to  adopt  their  dress ; 
but     generally    they    have,     in     coflse- 
quence,     lost     the    estimation    of    iheir 
own  class.     The   Parsees  of  Bombay,  who 
are    wcalihy   and  a    distinct   class,    have 
assimilated  niore  with  the  European  charac- 
ter than  any  other  race,  and  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  furnishing  houses,  in  car* 
riages  and  other  lux.urfes.     Being  mostly 
merchants,    they    are  in  the   habit  of  or- 
dering    large      supplies      from     England 
for    their  own  use  and    for  sale.     They 
are  confined,  as  a  community,  to  part  of 
the  Guzerat  and  Bombay,  and  are  a  small 
tribe.     Those  who  dealt  in  European  com- 
modities were  only  the  most  wealthy,  and 
very  few  compared  with  their  own  commu- 
nity. The  late  nabob  of  the  Carnatic  and  both 
the  present  nabob  of  Lucknow  and  bis  pre- 
decessor, have  purchased  more  European  ar- 
ticles than  all  the  persons  in  their  dominions 
put   together,  principally  from  the  vanity 
of   making    the    collection.       At    ev€ty 
principal      town     or      military     canton* 
ment,  there  is  a  superabundant  supply  of 
European  articles  5  and  at  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  there  are  ehterpnzing  merchants^ 
native  and  European,   who  trade  in  evtry 
quarter.  At  the  principal  settlements,  parti- 
cularly Calcutta,  there  are  sales  by  auction 
of  British  articles  undar  ^thoo  cost. 

91-94, 99»  102,  fOe;  113 
Private  merchants  employ  nMira  agenta  more 
frequently  tbaa  Eoropeiii^  ih  Ibe^  iMerkr, 
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bat  wlietikfi^  it  irould) bo  mora  advantagaoDs 
feriEuivptaii-  adveDturerii  rather  thaa  ess- 
ploy  natives  to  go  into  the  interior  them- 
selves, would  depend  on  the  place  to  which 
tbey  resorted  1  more  Ennopeans  visit  the  in- 
terior in  Beogai  than  10  all  the  rest  of  India. 
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On  his  first  missioh  to  Persia  in  1800>  'Sir  J. 
M.  was  furnisfaed  by  the  Bombay  govera- 
raieut  with  every  ioforcnation  on  the  former 
trade  with  Persia,   and  earnestly  desired  to 
Hod  a  mart  for  any  European  goods^  |iar* 
ticnlarly  woollens,    which  their  agtm  at 
Buihire  was  allowed  to  sell  at  a  consider- 
able loss.    In  concluding  the  commercial 
Ireaty,  some  diminution  of  the  duties. wet 
ot>taii)ed,  t>ut  there  was  not  any  jncreawd 
sale.    The  ncM-th-west  part  of  Persia,. wfaore 
the  tK>urt  resides,  is  -partly  supplied  .wilh 
Wocdlens  (even  British)  and  other  EuNipeftn 
articles  from  Astracan  by  the  Caspian -Sea. 
Sir  J.  M.  look  every  sneans  to  ^o«iotei;a 
general  intercourse  between  the  two>ociQO* 
tries,  and  to  facilitate  the  sale  «f  Eurofwan 
and  lodtao  articies.  He  succeeded  in  turiMRg 
the  trade  of  Indigo  to  Calcutta  which  imfore 
had  chiefly  gone  through  Cabul  to. Persia- ^ 
but  could  only  promote  the  sale  of  anitcks 
fjsrther  by  establibhtng  an  intercourse  wUek 
r«ndered  the  communicatioQ  more  aaftiaiMe 
and  easy.      Trade  was  perfectly  opeja^to 
Bushire  and  carried  on  chiefly  by  Persian 
merchants,  who  resorted  to  every  port:  in 
India  and  took  back  whatever  articles  would 
afford    them    profit.     The    conaumptiaA. 
t)f  European  articles    in    Persia^    except 
woollens,  is  very  trifling,  on  accotmt  .of 
the  poverty  of  the  community,  and  tbdr 
country  furnishing  all  that  their  habits. .of 
life  require.    The  risk  also,  of  conveyitag 
commodities  from  one  part  of  Fenia  io 
another  most  interrupt  commeroisl  inter* 
course.  The  prejudices  of  the  Persians  danot 
oppose  the  introduction  of  European  arti- 
des;  though  wide  and  Uquors  are  contrary 
to  their  religion  and  aaight' be  objected  to. 
Th^  government  are  solicifeDns  to  obtaio 
tannoo  iriid 'Ae  amii  f  and  the 
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BoUes  pittoli  at  preientB,  bat  object  to  buy 
tiMOU  on  aoeoont  of  the  price  :  ibey  gene- 
rally uM«niisinanufactared  cheaper  in  their 
own  country  and  in  Turkey.  The  trade 
with  India  in  European  articles  which  is  not 
likely  to  bo  much  extended,  was  carried  on 
by  the  native  merchants  of  Persia,  and  by 
the  Arabs  of  Muscat  and  Armenians  chiefly 
resident  at  Bushire  and  Bussora. 

9^,9^,99*  I00«li2>  113>  115 

The  native  inhabitants  of  the  three  settle* 
ments  difier  from  those  of  the  other  towns 
of  India  ;  for  those  settlements  being  the 
resort  of  Europeans,  and  a  great  proportion 
of  the  natives  having  become  acquainted 
with  their  language,  laws  and  usages,  they 
assimilate  more  with  their  manners^  and  the 
Pirsees  more  particularly  than  any  other 
class.       -        -        -        -        -        -  94, 95 

At  Bombay  the  labourers  and  poorer  classes 
of  Hindoos  are  more  numerous  than  any 
other  tribe :  there  are  also  a  number  of 
wealthy  Hindoos  there.  -        -        •    95 

European  artisans  are  settled  at  the  presi- 
dencies, and  employ  uuder  them  native 
woikmen,  as  coach-makers,  upholsterers, 
boot  and  shoe-mnkers,  leather  manu- 
facturers, particularly  at  Madras;  watch- 
makers and  silver-smiths,  which  must  con- 
siderably diminish  the  consumption  of  com- 
modities sent  from  Europe.  The  natives 
are  extremely  apt  at  learning  all  such  trades, 
and  many  of  the  half  cast,  or  children  of 
European  fathers  and  nut ive  mothers,  are  so 
employed.  The  price  of  labour  will  enable 
them  to  make  uil  those  articles  .cheaper, 
which  the  nature  of  the  climate  will  admit 
of  their  manufacturing      - '       -        -  9^*  9^ 

A  tannery  has  bcctx  established  at  Madras, 
whic!)  has  reached  a  very  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  pei  fret  ion.  Leather  pantaloons  are 
manufactured  there  for  the  horse-artillery  ; 
also  excellent  gloves.  A  tolerable  glass- 
manufactory  has  been  established  there.  Car- 
liages  made  at  Calcutta  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, preferred  to  those  sent  from  England, 
ihoi^gh  many  of  the  materials  are  imported 
from  ^Is  country.    The  furniture  also  it 


excelleDt,  and  lilfer^plafeeianianaftetiirad^ 
Europeans,  aa  well  as  many  other  artidea* 
Cutlery  and   brass  instrumeDta  are  made  in 
great  perfection ;  but  India  produces   no 
wool  and  therefore  cannot  rival  our  cloths.    1 14 
Of   the    native  population  of  British  India, 
about  one  in  ten  is  supposed  to  consist  of 
Mahomedans  and  Hindoos;  the  majority  of 
Hindoos  appear  contented,    but  a    great 
proportion  of  the  Mahomedans  may  not  be 
so,  because  they  have  a  more  recent  recol- 
lection  of  the  power  they  have  lost  by  the 
introduction  of  our  government,  which  be- 
ing spread  over  so  vast  a  country,  and  such 
a  varied  population,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether,  while  the  Hindoos  are  content, 
any  discontents  or  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  Mahomedans  could  seriously  affect  the 
British  power.    In  some  provinces  (such  aa 
the  Dooab  recently  acquired)  the  great  ma« 
jority  of  the  military  are  Mahomedans,  and 
any  insurrection  there  could    receive  no 
check  from  the  good  disposition  of  the 
Hindoos :  in  others,  the  Hindoos  form  the 
great  majority ;  and  an  insurrection  of  the 
Mahomedans  would  be  of  comparatively 
less  consequence.    The  attachment  of  the 
Hindoo  population  is  certainly  the  chief 
source   of  our  security.    In  many  parts, 
however,   the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedana 
have  amalgamated  more  than  could  have 
been  supposed ;  and  the  latter  have  not  only 
bc«come  more  lax  in  their  religions  duties,  bnt 
have  gradually  adopted  some  of  the  minor 
usages  of   the  former.      Hindoo  princes, 
such  as  Scindiah  or  Holkar,  to  conciliate 
their  Mahomedan  subjects  and  troops,  have 
payed  their  devotions  at  the  shrines  of  Ma- 
homedan  saints,  and  mixed  at  their  feasts ; 
and  in  many  parts  the  Mahomedans  and 
Hindoos  live  together  as  socially  as  their 
Udtb  will  permit,  and  certainly  much  mora 
so  than  the  Europeans  and  Hindoos.    The 
Mahomedans    could  excite   the    Hindooa 
to   unite  with  them    ag^unst  the  Brifiih 
power,  only  by  such  •  motive  ai  afcootcl 
communicate  to  both  a  eommoii  sentjoieot 
of  alarm  or  indignation  at  oor  oandncl 
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House  of  Com.      in  ^hich    event  our   power    #0Qld    not 

last  a  day.  It  is  a  common  desire  with 
the  Mahomedans  to  subvert  the  British 
power,  particularly  the  turbnient,  the  high- 
er ranks  who  have  recently  lost  their  autho- 
rity. Nor  u  Sir  J.  M.  satisfied  that  all  the 
Hindoos  are  contented,  he  is  able  to  speak 
only  of  the  apparent  intention  of  our  sub- 
jects.     - 95-98 

The  population  of  Calcutta  has  been  stated  at 
from  400  to  600,000,  and  contains  a  larger 
proportion  cf  opuleat  natives  than  other 
towns  ;  though  Benares,  f.itna,  and  others 
may  compete  with  it  in  wealth.  The  popu- 
lation of  iBombay,  taking  in  the  whole 
island,  cannot  be  much  inferior  to  that  of 

Calcutta. 99,  100 

The  different  native  courts  formerly  engaged  in 
their  military  service  numbers  of  Europeans 
both  French  and  English  who  found  their 
way  thither  :  the  treaties  with  the  principal 
powers  of  India,  therefore,  now  contain  a 
stipulation  by  which  they  engage  not  to 
permit  the  residence  of  unlicensed  Euro- 
peans in  their  respective  states,  without  our 
consent.     A  few  British  officers  are  in  the 
Nizam's  service  with  the  concurrence  of 
our  government.    -        -        -    99,  100,  1 1 1 
Adventurers  penetrating  into  the  interior,  it 
would  be  difficult  in  the  event  of  an  indis- 
criminate open  trade  to  prevent,  on  account 
of  the  extent  of  coast ;   but  by  restricting 
the    trade  to    the  three   principal    settle- 
ments,  the  evil  would  be  less  probable; 
though   restrictions  too  severe  cannot   be 
established.     Ships  might  touch  at  many 
parts    of   the    Malabar    and   Coromandel 
coasts,  where  there  is  no  European  magis- 
trate;   but  in  all   parts  there  is  a  police 
established,  which  it  is  supposed  could,  in 
most  cases,  prevent  Europeans  penetrating 
into  the  country.     Tliere  is  no  spot  where 
they  could   land  and  get  into  the  interior, 
without  going  through  the  Company's  ter- 
ritories  or  those  of  our  allies,  except  a  small 
tract  between  Bonibay  and  Goa  subject  to 
the  Kolapore  Rajah  who  has  been  known  to 
allow  them  to  land ;  but  hit  power  is  not 
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great.  Hie  greatest  Amger  #oiJi1d  be  iir  House  of  Gboi. 
their  joining  Meer  Cawn,  the  penon  hoM-"  r7*Co7^r 
ing  the  remaina  of  Holkar*!  fiower,  but  ^.  Maic^tm. 
they  would  probably  be  Intercepted.  - 

100,  103,  111,  tU 
The  character  and  feelings  of  the  officers  of 
the  Company's  army,  generally,  having  l>een 
injured  by  a  former  reduction  of  the  Euro* 
pean  part  of  the  establishment,  a  reductioa 
of  the  remainder  would  complete  that  in- 
jury.   A  more  serious  injury  could  not  be 
inflicted  than  one  which  added  to  the  dii- 
tinction  of  King's  and  Company's  troops, 
which  has  often  produced  jealousy,  that  of 
ICuropean  and  native.     This  would  be  most 
felt  by  the  officers  of  the  native  infantry : 
and  any  measure  which  tends  to  diminish 
the  respectability  of  European  officers  with 
themselves    must  be  gradually  communi- 
cated to  the  men  under  their  command. 
The  Sepoy  corps  in  the  French  service  were 
a  distinct  branch  from  their  regiments  of 
the  line,  and  always  esteemed  inferior  to 
those  in  the  English  service,  the  cause  of 
which  arose  from  the  service  being  deemed 
ijiferior  by  the  European  officers,  who,  con« 
sequently,    wanted  that  military  pride  so 
essential  to  a  soldier ;  the  French  officers, 
also,  never  attended  so  much  to  the  cha* 
racters  and  prejudices  of  the  men  nodier 
their  command,  as  has  been  the  habit  in  the 
English  service.      The  Company's  nativo 
corps  nsed  to  be  entirely  supplied  with  staff 
Serjeants  from  their  European  infantry  /l>at 
since  its  reduction,  it  has  been  uneqoal  to 
furnish  a  sufficient  number,  and  they  have 
been  casually  supplied  from  his  Majesty's 
regiments.      The    Company's    European 
corps  being    raised    for  India  only,    and 
looking    forward     to     promotion    in    tlie 
native  corps,  are  indnced  to  conform  more 
to  the  manners  and  prejudices  of  t&e  na- 
tives than  men  of  his  Majesty's  rcgiioeoQi, 
The  selection  of  Serjeants  for  the  natire 
corps  is  ioftnitely  more  particnbr  than  for 
European  regiments  j  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  a  n9tivo  battalion  depending,  in  a 
certain  degree,  on  the  efficiency  and  good 
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■House  of  Com.     character  of  the  staff  European  Serjeants. 

The  Coin  pan  J 'a  Earopean  infantry  have  al- 
ways been  found  equal  to  the  services  re- 
quired of  European  troops,  and  where  op- 
portunity was  given,  never  failed  to  di-»tin- 
gnish  themselves.  -         -         -         -  103,  104 

European  orticers  in  native  corps,  not  sitting 
as  members  of  regimental  courts  m3rtial  for 
the  trial  of  natives,  are  deprived  of  an  op- 
portunity of  learning  that  important  duty.  104 

Great  advantage  would  result  if  the  Com- 
pany's establishment  of  Europein  cavalry 
and  infantry  admitted  of  the  officers  on 
first  entering  being  attached  to  an  Euro- 
pean regiment,  previously  to  joining  the 
native  corps.  No  measure  has  more  af- 
fected iRe  temper  of  our  native  troops,  than 
the  introduction  of  young  otficers  unac- 
quainted with  their  languages  and  prejudi- 
ces. So  much  have  the  governments  of  the 
different  presidencies  felt  this,  that  they 
have  established  military  seminaries  to 
avoid  its  inconveniencies ;  which  have  fail- 
ed from  want  of  discipline,  and  from  the 
great  difficulty,  in  a  country  like  India,  of 
keeping  in  order,  a  number  of  young  of- 
iicers  assembled  together.  In  European 
corps  thpy  would  be  kept  in  order,  and 
instructed  in  many  most  essential  points  of 
discipline.  The  longer  persons  remain  in 
India,  the  moro,  generally  speaking,  their 
prejudices  against  the  natives  wear  away ; 
and  by  being  for  a  certain  time  in  an  Eu- 
ropean regiment,  an  officer  would  get  rid 
of  his  prejudices  before  he  is  sent  to  com- 
mand mtive  troops.      -         -         -     104,  105 

Yt  would  be  most  economical  to  fill  up  the 
King's  regiments  with  recruits  from  En- 
gland ;  and  they  would  continue  more  ef- 
ficient. A  new  regiment  from  England  is 
unfit  for  service,  at  lea<t  for  12  months.       105 

Lord  Cornwallis  in  1*04  recommended  to  his 
Majesty's  minis:ers  a  p!:!n  for  new-model- 
ing the  array  in  India  :  one  of  its  principal 
objects  was  to  prevent  the  continuance  or 
revival  of  discontents  and  jealousies  be- 
tween the  King's  and  Company *s  troops,  and 
fliose  bc!oog:cg  to  the  different  prenden- 
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cies.     He  further  deemed  it  essential,  to        House  of  Cda. 

inspire  hopes  of  promotioa  and  pablic  dis-         Lt^CcLSk 

tinction,  which  be  conceived  would  operate         J.  Mainlm. 

bevond  all   other  incitements,    in  calling 

forth  the  exertions  of  military  men,  105,  lOfl 
The  military  regulations  of  179^  did  not  ex- 
tend their  benefits  equally  to  the  three  pre- 

sidenciL's  ;    the  evil  consequences  of  which 

were  predicted  by  Sir  Alured  Clarke  -  106 
The  preference  in  distributing  military  com- 
mands lo  his  Mijesty*s  officers  has  often 

been  complained  of  by  the  Company*s  offi- 
cers    -------  106 

Compiny*s  officers  are    limited  to  the  rank 

of  major-general )  and  since  the  regulationt 

of  \79^>  ^ot  one  has  been  specially  appoint- 
ed commander-in-chief  at  either  of  the  pre- 
sidencies; nor  has  any  mark  of  honour  or 

public  distinction    been   bestowed    by   the 

Crown  on  any  for  military  services,  except 

Sir  John  Brathwaite,  who  was  created  a 

baronet,    when     superseded    by   a  junior 

King's    officer  in    the  command    of    the 

Madias  army,  to  which   he  had  been  pro* 

visionally   appointed.     Such  exclusion   has 

damped    that    ardour    and    high    military 

feeling,  which  are  always  essential  to  Ibe 

character  of  an  officer,   above  all  others, 

so  situated  as  those  in  the  Company*8  ser- 

fice  are  in  India.     It  has  diminished    tbo 

ambition,  and  almost  extinguished  the  hope 

of  military  fame  and  rank  in  all  classes  of 

that  service,  who  have  sunk  in  their  own 

estimation,   in   thai  of   the  troops  under 

their  command,  and  of  the  inbabitanti  of 

the  country.     This  is  alone  competent  to 

defeat  all  the  benefits  intended  by  the  re* 

gulationsof  I796,  which  proposed  a  hit 

equality   between  the  two  services.     Hie 

Majesty's  forces  in  India  are  held  by  I  be 

native  powers  in  as  high  a  degree  of  respect 

as  any  part  of  the  Company's  troops,  and 

the  established  system  is  dlcolated  to  raiio 

it  still  higher,  upoo  the  depreiMoa  of  tha 

otheriervice.  TheCooipiiiy^soflfioeralMped 

for  a  ayttem  that  would  prodoee  ooiiilitioa 

with  hit  Majesty't  troops,  notjuilfiji  «ad 

they  Mtthe  loiaof  EorbpeM. troops  be* 
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cause  (bey  bad  Ibereby  lost  the  power  of 
connpeting  for  honest  fame  in  the  front  of 
the  battle  and  in  the  breach  with  his  Ma- 
jesty's olBScers,  from  which  they  are  in 
some  degree  excluded.  Officers,  with 
that  advantage  which  commanding  Eu- 
ropeans gives  them,  must  feel  a  supe- 
riority, and  the  other  service  a  consequent 
depression.  Officers  selected,  since  179^# 
for  principal  commands  in  India,  have  done 
honour  to  those  by  whom  they  were  no- 
minated.       -        -        -        -  106,  107 

The  bad  effects  from  any  service  in  India  be- 
ing exclusively  native,  would  be  equally 
felt,  whether  it  belonged  to  the  Crown  or 
to  the  Company ;  and  there  are  numerous 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  arrangement 
to  connect  a  local  service  for  India  with 
the  European  army  of  England.        -  107,  108 

Many  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  planters, 
reside  at  the  presidencies,  and  in  Bengal  and 
Bahar ;  but  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
colonists :  their  numbers  must  be  very  li- 
mited 5  but  from  them  many  of  the  na- 
tives have  learned  mechanical  arts,  though 
few  have  at  all  changed  their  modes  of 
life.  The  evils  to  be  apprehended  from 
such  resident  mechanics  would  entirely  de- 
pend on  their  characters  and  the  restraints 
imposed  on  them.  Affirays  have  taken  placa 
in  the  interior  with  the  Indigo  planters ; 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Arnott  who 
was  murdered  :  such  affi'ays  would  increase 
with  the  number  of  Europeans.  At  the 
principal  settlements  they  form  different 
communities ;  the  gentlemen,  agents,  and 
merchants,  are  exemplary  in  their  conduct  | 
the  lower  class  are  kept  in  order  by  the  re- 
straints of  government  and  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice.          J08— 110 

The  advance  of  the  natives  in  useful  know- 
ledge would  add  to  their  comforts,  and 
strength  as  a  community,  in  proportion  to 
the  examples  and  instruction  they  receive^ 
but  cannot  strengiben  our  political  security, 
which  rests  peculiarly  on  their  division  into 
casts  with  pecuUajrdutiesand  QGcap»|ions,and 
on  that  reference  wkicb  tbey  ealeitBip  for 
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Europeans,  on  account  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  superior  branches  of  science^  and  the 
mechanical  and  useful  arts  of  life.  Not 
that  a  speculative  danger  should  operate 
with  the  English  government  to  check  im- 
provement amongst  its  native  subjects ;  but 
should  keep  them  awake  to  the  growing  dif- 
ficulty of  governing  the  Indian  empire; 
Gratitude  for  increasing  their  comforts  is  not 
to  be  calculated  upon,  as  a  balance  against 
the  danger  of  that  strength  which  they 
might  derive  from  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  the  eventual  abolition  of 
casts,  which  would  naturally  incline  them  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  power  : 
their  attachment  will  rather  be  promoted 
by  continuing  to  govern  them  with  mild- 
ness, moderation  and  justice.    -  109,684,665 

It  is  most  likely  complaints  of  payment  of 
taxes  to  government  are  made  in  India,  as 
in  every  other  country,  since  there  are  fre- 
quent advertisements  in  the  Calcutta  Gazette 
for  the  sale  of  lands  to  pay  rents,  which  are 
generally  repeated  in  three  or  four  successire 
papers,  and  in  three  or  four  different  lan- 
guages I  but  as  by  the  permanent  settlement 
of  the  lands  in  Bengal,  they  were  made  over 
in  (ree  property  to  the  zemindars^  at  a  nio^ 
tlerate  unalterable  rent ;  and  all  the  benefits 
of  improvement  and  agriculture  were,  cpn^ 
trary  to  former  practice,  left  wholly  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  cultivators  ;  it  must  there- 
fore have  been  from  the  imprudence  or  dis- 
honesty of  such  zemindars,  when  such 
sales  were  made    -        -        -        -  113,  116 

The  Christian  population  is  considerable  io 
India,  where  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Danes>  . 
and  French  were  settled.        -        ^        -.113 

A  piece  of  woollen  cloth  is  an  acceptable  pr^ 
sent  to  any  native  of  India,  as  it  furnishes 
bim  with  clothing  for  the  winter,  shojalditt^ 
climate  require  such  :  only  the  labourer  if^ 
the  service  of  Europeans  at  the  presidenqias 
wear  woollen  jackets.    <-        -      .  -  ,     *.  114 

The  Compaoy*s  India  possessions  extend  frofp 
10  to  upwards  of. 30  degrees  north  latitnd^i 
and  tbe  dinuite  varies  ^cxprding. to  the  e|l^. 

yia^Jm^f: difl^f^fciciMJiitnfs ;-,  w^jr,  Ijar^ 
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£l'cei'sir  ^  dc*inble  (o  those  who  can  atlurd  to  baj 
J.Malcolm.       them  -        -         -         -         -        •  Il4,   llj 

The  mgresi  of  iinlicen»ed  Europeans  into  In- 
dia, iilihnugh  prohibited,  has  greatlj  in- 
ereated,  {larticularly  in  Bengal :  few,  par- 
liailarly  amoiiq  (hi:  Iowlt  cinuei,  have  any 
wish  to  ieave  it,  aOer  residing  (here  tome 
liniu.  The  cimtintially  increasing  masi  of 
Europrani  can  only  be  con'rouied,  and 
thtrir  entering  the  interior  prevented,  by 
an  increaicd  police,  and  the  grcateit  exer- 
tion*. -        -        -        -        -        -        -115 

Wert  tlie  native  police,  or  regular  sepoys, 
called  forth  to  quell  the  iasnbordtnation  of 
Earopeant  or  lake  lliem  into  custody,  it 
would  di'<^rade  the  Ekifopean  character, 
and  canM(]acutly  reduce  the  respectab:!ity 
of  the  British  government.       -         ■•  1 15,  1 16 

Efenia  h.iTe  occurred  in  the  Madras  army 
wblcb  havu  thakeii  the  strong  attachment  of 
the  DBlivc  iroups  to  their  otticera,  seme  from 
remote  cnutei,  and  others  out  of  recent  cir- 
cumiiancei.  Our  native  army  is  at  once 
the  safety  and  danger  of  our  empire :  the 
satire  officers  are  the  important  link  by 
which  we  must  holdthatarmy  ingooJ  order 
and  subordination  ;  limir  aitachmeni  there- 
lore  is  csKntlal  to  the  continuance  .tnd  secu- 
rity of  our  power,  and  every  nieani  should 
be  used  to  strengthen  and  confirm  it.  No 
ueasures  of  government,  however,  could  do 
•0,  unless  ibey  remedied  existing  defects,  and 
prevented  the  recurrence  of  any,  in  the  Bu- 
Topean  part  uf  ibe  establichmest,  oniiiecon- 
ducl  of  which  we  must  ultimately  rety,  for 
the  nalivci  will  always  consider  them  as 
their  immedialo  superiuri,  and  from  llieni 
their  feeling  will  naturally  take  it«  colnitr. 

687,  OSS 

It  hn  been  alleged  that  native  officers  silting 
M  a  court-in.iriial  were  too  ready  19  jive 
way  to  the  wi'hes  of  the  loperintendmg 
Eurn|>onn  oflicer,  Iroui  feelings  of  submis- 
lion and  respect;  rbat officer hoivever  is gtt- 
■erally  the  adiulant  of  (bo  corps,  and  tbs 
laost  eiperieoced  in  it :  but  even  soppoffing 
mote  subitaniiil  jMlice  sbonld  be  obtiiaed 
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ID  ioiiw  insiaiMM  by  Ear«pean  offioen  lit-  ~  Hook  ol  Com. 
ling  as  members  of  courts  martial  on  na-  lT'cCiMt 
tives,  still  it  would  be  very  improper  to  /,  MmltoiM, 
make  allerationi  in  the  system.        -         -  6B8 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  not  50  Eu- 
ropeans in  India  fully  (jualified,  irom  their 
minute  knowledge  of  the  idiom  of  the  vul- 
gar dialects  of  India,  to  give  a  conect  trans- 
lation of  the  crois  queatioaing  of  a  native. 
Sir  J.  M.  recollects  an  instance  of  the  ina- 
dequacy of  a  native  interpreter  in  the  Record 
er's  conn  at  Bombay  to  do  his  duly  |  who 
from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  Engiiili  idi- 
om interpreted  an  evidence  as  saying  "  we  " 
instead  of  "  I,"  and  would  thereby  have 
misled  the  court  had  not  Sir  J.  M.  pt^nted 
our  the  error.  The  defect  of  interpretation 
either  in  a  native  or  European  arisen  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  idioms  of  ibe  res- 
pective languages.  It  requires  almost  the 
study  of  an  European's  life  to  become  fully 
competent  for  socii  an  office,  and  nothing 
hut  the  pro-peci  of  a  large  salary  could  be 
an  adequate  inducement  to  any  one  of 
respectability.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  waa 
so  much  iaipreiised  with  the  great  impor- 
tance of  havinjf  gentlemen,  possessed  of  the 
first  k[iowle(lge  of  the  languages,  to  fill  the 
aitoaiious,  thai  he  applied  to  government 
for  an  augueolaiion  of  tbs  aalar),  which 
in  fact  should  be  inferior  only  to  that  of  tbe 
judges.         ....  6B9,  &»,  Oq\ 

Where  ajudge  is  fully  aware  that  theiuterpre- 
lation  is  not  correct,  ihe  evil  may  be  avoided 
by  bis  c^rclul  i n vest i^dl ion,  and  calling  in 
further  B>d.  Generally  speaking,  ihe  judges 
have  not  a  compttcnt  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  liie  country  ;  but  there  always 
are  officers  of  the  court  who  have  :  and  a 
judge,  who  has  given  his  whole  aitenlioo  to 
the  subject,  may  be  able  todiscoveranycoa- 
fo'iion  in  (he  intorpmtaiion.    -        -        -  Qgo 

Most  military  officers  have  a  lufScient  know. 
ledge  of  the  language  to  fulfil  their  luiliurj 
dMiei,  but  few  are  competent  to  act  H  in- 
terpreter in  a  coiut  of  justice.  The  ak- 
iateace  of  one  efice  of  Ifanl  kind,  with  ■ 
lifgB  Mlwy,  caaUhtfaealjailiibtsfcn- 
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House  of  Con.     tkm  in  tte  eoooonigMiitat  of  a  krge  body 

of  pfBcerft;  but  many  individuals  might  be 
found  to  whom  it  woald  be  ducirable.   69 1 

There  are  sotoe  subalterns  of  longer  than 
eight  or  ten  years  standings  in  the  Com- 
pany's military  service.  -        -        -        -  6q2 

Sir  J.  M  's  servants  were  generally  clothed  in 
woollens  at  the  Company's  expense,  as  a 
matter  of  state,  but  were  seldom  permitted 
to  put  them  on  except  on  state  services. 
Comlies  thev  all  had,  at  a  man  in  this  coun- 
try  has  a  cloke,  to  use  when  it  rained,  or  to 
cover  them  when  they  slept  j  but  comlies 
were  never  made  up  as  articles  of  dress.  •  692 

In  some  parts  of  the  peninsula  very  fine 
comlies  are  made  for  the  higher  classes. 
The  common  black  comlie  is  not  used  by 
those  who  can  purchase  the  finer  kind  or 
shawls  ;  and  a  native  of  consequence  would 
only  wear  one  to  defend  him  from  a  shower 
of  rain.        -----.  5g2 

A  native  of  rank  would  consider  a  piece  of 
£nglish  broad-cloth  as  a  luxury^  and  would 
have  no  objection  to  wear  it.  -         -         -  692 

The  number  of  native  population  called  Por- 
tuguese (including  half-casts)  is  very  consi- 
derable ;  but  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  princi- 
pal settlements:  and  compared  with  the 
natives,  forms  but  a  small  part.  The  dress 
of  the  better  class  of  them  differs  little  from 
Europeans.    -----  692,  693 

The  Prince  of  Travancore,  when  independent, 
had  an  infantry  disciplined  and  clothed  in 
European  woollens.  The  late  Coorg  Rajah 
was  particularly  attached  to  the  English,  and 
fond  of  their  customs  and  manners,  in 
which  instance  he  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  persons  in  his  condition. 
Most  of  Raymond's  corps  in  the  Nizam's 
service,  previously  to  its  dissolution  in  1798> 
was  dressed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
corps  in  the  English  service ;  and  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  Mahratta  infantry  was 
also  dressed  in  European  woollens.       6^,  694 

The  Mahratta  chieftains  use  woollens  for  sad- 
dle-cloths, and  floor-cloths  for  thotr  tents  : 
and  some  might  occasionally  use  them  for 
cloaks^  but  not  generally.    Quilted  cottons 
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and  silki  are  a  aaoch  mora  usual  waim  dreu      .  blouse  0/  C9m 
among  tha  chiefs  and  ioldiers  5  but  both 
Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  use  broadcloth-  in 
the  trammels  and  housings  of  their  state 
elephants  and  camels*    »        •        •        •  694 

Sir  J.  M.  was  at  Poonab  on  the  great  Oessera 
festival,  when  the  army  at  that  city  go  cut 
to  plunder  a  field  of  grain,  as  a  type  of  their 
national  policy.  On  which  occ|ision  all 
their  shewy  articles  are  displayed;  but  hf 
did  not  observe  any  broad-doth,  though  he 
doubts  not  if  they  had  any  scarlet  that  they 
would  exhibit  it.    -         -         -        -  Qg4^  Qgg 

Thedressof  the  Seik  chiefs  differs  little  frop^ 
that  of  the  other  Hindoo  nations :  nor  are 
woollens  more  common  among  them  than 
other  natives  of  India.    -         -         •        -  6g5 

Iron,  steel,  copper,  lead,  and  tin  are  used 
among  the  Indians.  The  richer  natives  ad- 
mire our  mirrors  and  cut  glass ;  and  at . 
Hy drabad,  Poonah,  and  other  principal  ci- 
ties, a  few  of  the  princes  and  richest  officers 
have  fitted  up  an  innah  kkanah,  or  roopx  of 
mirrors,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
them,  and  hung  round  with  chandeliera: 
but  they  are  not  generally  possessed  even  by 
the  richest,  who  consider  them  as  articles  of 
curiosity.      ------  595 

The  richer  natives  generally  desire  a  watch  or 
watches  3  but  have  so  little  taste  in  pictarrt 
as  to  prefer  China  daubs  to  the  finest  worl^ 
of  English  artists^  perhaps  on  account  of 
their  comparatively  low  price.  Indian  and 
Persian  carpets  are  generally  preferred  to 
European  manu^cture :  fowling-pieces  and 
pistols  are  desired  as  presents ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  princes,  are  scarce 
ly  ever  purchased.  -        -        -  6g5^  6g6 

Many  of  the  richer  natives  of  Bombay  might 
dress  in  Irish  linen,  or  Scotch  or  Manchester 
cambrics,  if  cheaper,  and .  the  faJbriC;  ^j)a 
equal  to  their  own  cloths,  English  pri^tel 
cottons  are  used  as  articles  of  furnitur^.^t 
the  houses  of  the  superior  Parse^^  fi^- 
chants,  which  are  fitted  up  like  those  .of 
Europeans*  Many  at  the  lower  classes 
also  (particularly  of  those  called  Portuguese) 
are  fond  of  wwipg  a  printed  cotton  jad^et. 
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printci  chilli ze^  are  much  cheaper,  and 
grcnily  consumed  at  Bombriy,  the  Persian 
Gulph,  and  other  covmtric's  in  that  qu.irt'.T.  (vj6 

Sir  J.  Malcolm  look  Eiir..pcan  and  Masulipa- 
tam  chintzr^s,  on  his  diiTcrent  missions,  for 
presents:  as  a  common  reward  for  any 
small  service  I:.-  gave  a  piece  of  the  Masuli- 
patam,  uliilo  he  gave  English  chintz  only 
10  men  of  title  or  consideration.  Tiie  Ma- 
suli patam  is  generally  worn  throughout 
Persia,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  canicl 
on  in  it.  On  his  Init  mission,  he  divl 
not  observe  that  European  chintz  \vi:a  in 
demand,  ot  had  b^^comc  a  cottimun  wev.r; 
thougli  10  }tnrs  before  every  nK-ans  had 
been  taken  to  givj  the  ^er^i;in5  a  la^ie  f»;r 
it;  he  can  only  rLf^r  its  not  beiiig  in  use  to 
its  bearing  a  higher  price.        -         -         -  G96 

Some  of  the  lieher  natives,  at  ihe  principal 
settlements,  drive  carnages  made  in  the 
Engli^l)  st\1e  ;  some  of  which  are  exceeding 
well  buili  at  Calcutta  and  Madras,  but  ia» 
I  her  badly  at  Rom  bay  ;  the  carriages  driven 
by  bcxeral  Parsce  merchants  at  Bombay  are 
very  clegint.  Gigs  are  in  common  u^e 
■mong  ihe  natives  j  but  very  few  are  of 
European  nunufaclure.  -         -         -  697,  702 

The  island  uf  Salsette  has  been  very  gradually 
improved,  and  principally  by  a  causeway 
which  connects  it  with  liomb.iy  ;  butappie- 
hensions  have  b'/en  entertained  that  it  would 
injure  the  harbour  of  Bumb.iy ,  by  interrupting 
the  back  tide,  and  k»sening  the  depth  of  wa- 
ter. There  is  also  a  good  load  fur  10  miles  to 
Tanna,  and  another  in  piogress,  to  a  dif- 
ferent pari  (>f  the  ibland.  Hut  the  inhabi- 
tants, generally  speakir)g,  are  not  in  that 
state  of  proipe:ity  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  vicinity  to  Bombay.  Some 
pans  cf  SjUeltc  are  very  h:ily  and  woody, 
and  would  require  a  considerable  di-gree  of 
labour  to  bring  them  into  a  »tjtc  of  high 
rr.:iivaji<;n. 6q7,  t>98 

The  material  of  the  shawls  of  Casbmire  is  a 
wool,  or  rather  a  down,  ptotected  by  the 
coarse  hair  of  a  goat  bred  in  the  mouDtaini 
of  IVibct^  which,  after  being  taken  froio 
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the  aoimaU  ii  noado  up  into  a  imall  pack,  lloH<eor  Com. 
which  is  put  on  the  goat's  back,  and  the 
animal  is  driven  with  bis  load  to  Caihmire, 
where  it  is  manufactured.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  country  idly  attribute  the  singular 
softness  of  the  shawls  in  pnrt  to  the  virtues 
of  one  of  the  rivers  of  Cashmire,  in  which 
the  wool  is  dipped.  Neither  the  former 
kin;;s  of  Delhi,  nor  the  kings  of  Persia, 
have  ever  succeeded  in  introducing  the 
breed  of  Cashmire  goats  into  their  coun- 
tries. One,  somewhat  resembling  it,  is 
found  in  the  country  of  Kerman  in  Persia, 

m 

but  the  sha-.^.-U  manufactured  from  its  wool 
do   not   equal  the  Ca^hmire,  which,  it  is 
a    received    opinion  in   India  and  Persia, 
never  can  be  rivalled  in  any  other  part  of 
the     world.      No    English    shawls     have 
ever    yet    approached    their     excellence. 
The   Persian,    made   from     the     wool  of 
Kerman,    comes  nearer,    but   it   may    be 
judged   how  far  inferior  the  Persians  con- 
sider it,  when   their   king  has  found  it  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  encourage  the  manufac- 
tures  of  his  own  country,  to  issue  an  edict, 
prohibiting   the  use  of  Cashmire  shawls, 
except  to  persons  of  a  certain  rank,  and 
who  shall  have  the  royal  licence.     Any  in- 
dividual infiinging  that  prohibition  would 
be  bastinadoed,  have  his  eyes  put  out,  or 
his  head  cut  off.     -        •        -        -  609,  TOO 
[n  the  administration  of  our  Indian  Govern- 
ment, great  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  dis- 
tinctions which  exist  in  the  European  part 
of  the  army,  and  tho«e  between  the  political 
government    and   tlie  supreme   courts  of 
justice  ;  for  when  they  come  in  coUisiop, 
they  exhibit  a  want  of  union,  and  a  jarring 
in  our  system,  which  the  natives  interpret 
into  weakness,    and    which  consequently 
makes    a   dangerous  impression  on  ibeir 
minds ;  and  the  permission  of  anjr  bodj  of 
men  to  reside  in  India,  not  nominallj  u 
well  as  virtually  subject  to  the  esclusiye  au« 
thority  of  the  Indian  government,  would 
be  adding  another  daft  to  the  already  exiat* 
ing  diviiiooif  and  one  which  vonkl  mon 
ftequently  coooe  in  collision  with  the  niliiu 
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goveraroent,  than  any  of  tlie  other  clanei. 

There  i«  an  equal,  if  not  greater  difficulty, 

in  well  governing  Europeans  in  India  than 

the  natives.  ------  JQO 

In  whatever  hands  the  sovereignty  of  India  is 
placed,  it  will  always  be  essential  that  such 
should  have  a  direct  and  competent  con- 
tronl  over  thosp  by  whom  the  commerce  is 
carried  on    -         -         -         -         -         -  JOX 

The  power  vested  in  the  local  governments  of 
India  of  sending  a  British  subject  to  Eu* 
rope,  and  that  in  a  magistrate  of  sending 
him  from  a  district,  is  seldomer  exercised 
than  it  should  be.  No  p^-rson  educated  in 
England  can  so  far  dismiss  the  principles 
of  English  freedom  from  his  mind,  as  to 
exercise  without  great  compunction,  abso- 
lute power,  however  necessary.  A  regu- 
lation, making  it  a  magistrate's  positive 
duty,  (without  leaving  any  thing  to  his  dis* 
cretion),  to  send  out  of  his  district  any 
European  transgressing  the  regulations, 
and  plac'ng  the  power  of  remitting  such 
banishment  in  the  government  only,  would 
be  very  salutary,  as  it  would  prevent  any 
odium  attaching  to  the  magistrate.  -         -  7OI 

Travellers  and  merchants  from  every  Asiatic 
country  resort  to  Bombay,  and  some  idea 
of  the  interior  of  India  may  be  obtained 
from  a  communication  with  them  :  but  no 
person,  who  has  resided  in  Bombay  only, 
can  have  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  natives  of  the  interior, 
on  account  of  ihe  great  difiference  subsisting 
between  them  and  the  natives  of  oar  prin- 
cipal settlements.  -----  702 

Much  of  the  metals  manufactured  by  the  na- 
tives for  do^nestic  purposes  are  obtained  in 
India  or  from  the  Turkish  dominions  j 
particularly  iron  and  steel,  of  which  great 
quantities  are  found  in  the  Mysore  country, 
and  a  great  deal  of  copper  is  brought  down 
the  Persian  gulf  from  the  mines  of  Diar- 
bckir  J  tin  is  imported  from  Banca.  These 
articles  are  supposed  to  be  cheaper,  or  of  a 
superior  quality  to  those  imported  from  £o» 
rope.   -         -        •        •        *        •  •       •  703^ 
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MALET,  Sir  Chablbb   Warre,   Bart,     c^  j  ^j^ 

(8.  C.)  JUalei/^arL 

Was  28  years  in  the  Company's  Civil  service 
at  Bombay.  Between  1770  and  1775  he 
made  an  excursion  up  the  Persian  gulf  to 
obtain  information  ;  touched  at  Muscat, 
Gombroon  and  Bnshire,  thence  to  Bussora, 
and  afterwards  visited  Surat  and  Cambay,   401 

He  was  resident  with  the  Nabob  of  Cambay  for 
nearly  10  years,  and  was  appointed  Persiaa 
interpreter  at  Snrat.  and  occasionally  resided 
there  ;  hi  was  also  appointed  to  the  Council 
of  Surat,  but  did  not  take  his  seat.  Oa 
being  recalled  from  Cambay,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Persian  interpreter  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  private  secretary  to  the  governor 
of  Bombay  ;  after  which  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  the  Siduee  government  of  Ji»- 
zera  Jessore.  He  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Poonah,  and 
resided  there  from  1786  to  1797.  Ho  is 
acquainted  with  the  Persian  and  Hindoostane^ 
languages  ^  and  during  his  long  residence  in 
India  had  opportunities  of  studying  the  cha- 
racters of  the  natives.      ...  401-4Q3 

The  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  are  peculiarly 
attached  to  their  habits  and  opinions,  which 
are  so  different  from  ours,  that  great  confu* 
sion  would  result  from  an  indiscriminate  in- 
tercourse, particularly  in  those  parts  under 
the  native  governments,  without  possibly 
improving  their  happiness :  their  manners 
are  greatly  diversified  by  their  classification 
into  different  sects ;  some  casts  by  here* 
ditary  practice,  devote  themselves  to  the 
lowest  occupations  of  servitude  j  there  are 
also  the  commercial,  the  military  and  priestly 
tribe.  The  servile  class  is  extremely  submis- 
sive  5  the  commercial,  industrious,  thrifty, 
and  obsequious  in  its  intercourse  with,  man- 
kind 3  the  military  are  generally  high-minded 
and  irritable  ;  the  Brahmin  has  feelings  of 
his  sacerdotal  character,  and  is  peculiarly  sen- 
sible of  any  violation  of  It.      -        -  403,  404 

From  the  difference  of  manners,  Ebglishmeo 
may  unwarily  be  involved  Id  Tiolatioos  of 
obserfaotiet  irUiiiitb^  tiiatives  respect :  Ui# 
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touching  of  a  BrAhmm  by  an  European, 
woald  inVoIre  the  tiecessity  of  an  ablution ; 
and  the  passing  near  a  place  where  thej  are 
cooking/  so  that'  the  shade  of  an  European 
shonld  fall  on  their  food,  would  be  regarded 
as  a  pollution,  and  induce  them  to  throw  it 
away.  There  are  many  Brahmins  among 
the  soldiery  of  the  country,  by  whom  it 
Sxroold  be  particiilarly  resented,  though  it 
might  not  so  immediately  affect  the  Raj« 
poots.  Europeans  before  they  become  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  natives  are  more  in  the 
habit  of  treating  them  with  disresjfect  than 
afterwards.    •        -        -        -  404, 405, 425 

There  id  a  great  difference  between  the  natives 
at  the  presidencies  and  those  of  the  interior, 
lii  their  general  deportment :  the  former  are 
submissire  ;  but  under  the  native  govern- 
ments  irritability  once  provoked  may  become 
fatal.  Europeans  long  resident  at  the  presi- 
dencies have  found  inconvenience  from  ig« 
ndrance  of  the  native  manners,  upon  going 
into  the  interior.  In  one  instance,  a  gentle- 
man recently  arrived  at  Poonah  had  the  com- 
nmnd  of  a  regular  corps  in  the  Peishwah's 
service,  bat  from  some  conduct  towards  the 
minister  was  shot  on  his  way  from  the  Durbar* 
The  wife  of  another  gentleman,  nominally 
commanding  a  corps  in  the  Peishwah's  service, 
was  imprisoned  for  some  haughty  treatment 
of  a  native,  and  would  most  probably  have 
been  put  to  death,  had  not  Sir  C.  M.  inter- 
fered. An  American  gentleman  escaped 
from  an  attack  made  upon  him.        -  405,  416 

In  a  country  where  the  population  may  be 
60,000,000,  and  the  army  may  amount  to 
150,000,  of  which  not  more  than  25,000  are 
Europeans,  our  power  must  mainly  depend 
upon  opinion  ;  and,  as  conciliation  of  that 
opinion  is  requisite,  an  indiscriminate  inter- 
course should  be  avoided.  An  influx  of 
Englishnaen  might  in  their  conduct  and  Ian- 
gnage  evince  symptoms  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  government;  and  the  natives, 
and  the  native  powers  also,  seeing  such  dii- 
respect,  would  entertain  the  same  senti- 
snentSt  or  be  disposed  to  prosecute^  nfi^  evil 
disposiiiona  pro-etisUBg  among  them.  405, 406 
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Reeetttly  fonnM^Maniancei  with  the  fittlrs 
powers  ^ise  out  of  coercion'and  aseendandy } 
and  if  opportunity  serred,  they  mig|]^'be 
incited  to  take  advantage  of  the  indisposition 
previously  engendered.  -  -  .  406 
Were  a  free  trade  restricted  to  the  presidencies, 
and  persons  should  only  enter  the  IntOi- 
rior  with  licence,  the  very  great  importunity 
for  such  licences  would  cause  considerable 
difficulty  in  opposing  them;  and  as  most 
men  think  they  can  execute  their  own  busi- 
ness better  than  by  agents,  traders  wouM 
be  continually  applying  for  licences,  who 
could  not  sell  their  goods  at  the  presiden- 
cies.     406,407 

Europeans,  in  general,  wish  to  get  up  the  coun- 
try; and  do  so,  probably,  without  any  li- 
cence :  but  they  cannot  penetrate  or  reside 
for  any  length  of  time  in  the  territories  of  a 
native  prince  without  his  permission : — 
for  any  offence  they  might  he  punished  with 
death,  imprisonment,  or  expulsion.  It  would 
be  to  their  interest  to  conciliate  the  natives, 
but  whether  through  ignorance  they  might 
involve  themselves  unwarily  in  disputes  is  a 
matter  of  chance.  Were  they  restricted  to 
the  presidencies  no  danger  would  result.  By 
the  connivance  of  minor  native  authorities 
not  immediately  subject  to  the  Company, 
Europeans  might  get  into  the  interior,  not- 
withstanding the  agreement  of  some  of  the 
principal  powers  to  exclude  them ;  and  were 
British  subjects  freely  allpwed  to  resort  to 
Iiidia,  the  probability  of  their  increasing  in 
the  interior  would  be  proportiooably  aug- 
mented. Europeans  allowed  an  unteitrict* 
ed  intercourse  with  Guzenit  would  easily  get 
to  Indore,  the  country  of  Holkar,  or  of  Meer 
Khan,  &c.  -  -  407,  4l6,  4B5,  481,  431 
The  introduction  of  European  raanofbcttirei 
is  not  encouraged  hf  the  nattvegDvaraniHili* 
nor  does  there  exist  any  want  or  faicH* 
nation  for  them,  except  ailRMiff  rieh  fB<" 
divtduals  sit  the  presidenci^.  * 'Werts  flMlb  ' 
even  any  prospect  of  fordii|^  ^oittr  *  tfutabftiN 
turei,  ai  oar  native  fdlow  atfljMhWIIMi 
are  entitled  tbthe  fbilerhi|^  iMfb-0Pg|bMn6« 
rii«ht,  itwooianot^ewileoftajtniAMai 
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to  oncroach  od  the  lieoder  meant  they  poi* 
test  for  their  own  scanty  maiotenance  and 
the  payment  of  our  revenue.     From  the 
low  price  of  labour^  the  masi  of  Hindoo 
population  (the    cultivators  of   liind)   have 
not     the    means     of    purchasing     English 
manufactures }  a  few  spectacles,  and  a  little 
hardware^  are  all  thej  evince  any  desire  to 
purchase.     Fire  arras  are  in  some  request, 
but  not  general.     The  princesj  desirous  of 
embodjiug  regular  corps,  wish  to  get  our 
fire  arms  and  ammunition.     Hie  Parsees,  at 
Bombay,  give  a  little  into  European  man- 
ners; they  enteriaiii   European  gentlemen, 
keep  carriages,  and  furni:>h  their  houses  with 
chandeliersi    mirrors,    and   other   European 
commodities :  the  shops  there  are  always  well 
stocked  with  European  articles.  Guns,  pistols, 
watches,  &c.  of  British  manufacture,  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  richer  natives  as  presents,  but 
they  do  not  buy  them  to  any  extent :  and  no 
increased    demand    for    our     manufactures 
is    to    be   expected   in  any  part  of  India, 
as  the  natives  at  (iresent  can  easily  supply 
themselves  with  them,  through  the  agents  at 
the  different  presidencies.     The  Company, 
from  anxiety  to  encourage  British  manufdc« 
tures^  have  exported  more  than  sufficient  to 
answer  the  demand.    The   natives  possess 
manufactures  fully  equal  to  all  their  wants ; 
they  are  ingenious,  docile,  and  industrious, 
and  quickly  learn   such  Europecin  arts  as  they 
lind  useful,  -         -         -      407-413,  418,  421 
The  prosperous   state  of  British   India  proves 
the  efficiency  of  the  Company's  government. 
Its  servants  are  removed  from  the  partialities 
of  the  ruling  power,   and  exposed   to  the 
strictest  scrutiny  of  its  supremacy.     No  dele- 
gation of  government  could  afford  a  fairer 
prospect  of  efficiency  than  that  of  the  Com- 
pany, an:l  the  acknowledged  merits,  of  their 
servants  entitle   tiiem  to  the  confidence  of 
theif  king  and  country.  -         -         -  413 

Any  interruption  in  the  stnicturo  of  the  Com* 
pany'a  commercial  and  political  power  might 
weaken  the  general  edifice  iu  the  opinion  of 
the  natives,  who  consider  it  as  a  gfeat  whole | 
and  as  it  might  tend  to  oodennine  the  c#aH 
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mercial  intercourse  hetvaea  the  tvp  cotm- 
tries,  would  oertninJy  injure  the  intensti  of 
this  nation,  *        •        -        -        -  413 

Though  most  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of 
India  flows  to  the  presidencies  and  principol 
^  seaports  where  there  are  civil  and  military  es« 
t:*.b!ishments,  there  also  are  independent  ports 
at  which  there  might  be  imports  and  es- 
porls.    The  Company's  exports  are  iovariabljr 
sold  at  the  presidencies' or  their  sobordinete 
factories.      -         -         -         -         -         -414 

The  principal  merchants  and  shroffs  at  Foonab 

have  their  native  agents  at  Bombay.  -  414 

The  natives  have  cheaper  means  of  convey aooa 
through  the  country  than  could  be  used  by 
Europeans,  who  would  also  exptrrience  dfiffi* 
culties  in  the  provision  of  goods  which  th# 
natives  would  not.    As  the  merchants,  there* 
fore,  will  not  find  it  their  interest  to  go  into 
the  interior,  the  proposed  opening  of  the  trftdo 
would  not  cause  additional   inconvenience, 
though  the  number  of  agents  might  increeae, 
since  they  would  be  the  same  native  agents ; 
and  it  would  depend  on  the  government  to 
give  or  refuse  permission  for  European  traders 
to  visit  the  interior.    But  an  indiscriminate 
influx  of  Europeans  to  the  interior,  onfiu 
vourably  impressed  towards  the  author! ties 
of  the  country  would,  notwithstanding  the 
restrictions  of  government,    cause  disturb- 
ances.-       -        -        -.       -        -        -  4IS 

Government  always  had  the  power  of  sending 
disorderly  persons  to  Enghind,    though    it 
might  in  many  cases  be  eluded ;  and  a  free 
trade  would  furnish  an  additional  reason  for 
continuing  it.        •        -        -        •413,415 
During  his  diplomacy  at  Poonahi  two  compft« 
nies  of  sepoys  were  attached  to  him,  dressed 
in  European  cloths  :  and  when  la  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Bombay  government,  a)l  the 
governor's  retinue  were  dressed  in  European 
woollens;  which,  as  a  badge  of  aothority, 
was  pleasing  to  them,  but  they  had  no  pre- 
dilection for  it  as  a  matter  of  habit  or  dresi. 
At  night  they  would  use  their  comelies  in 
addition  to  th«ir  wooUeo  dreis.    The  come- 
ly is  not  an  article  of  drew, .  but  only  used 
for  Keeping  out,  tbeipdemeney  of  the  wan 
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bousing  of  elephants^  camels,  and  horses,  by 
the  richer  natives,  and  for  their  shoes ;  tbei 
richer  Brahmins  also  use  it  for  a  kind  of  sur- 
tout.     Native  princes  dress  some  of  their 
soldiers  in  woollens.     The  troops  of  Tippoo 
were  habited  in  the  manufactures  of  his  own 
country.       -        -         -         -         .  416 — 41s 

At  Bombay  the  natives  are  more  wealthy  than 
those  in   the  interior.     The  population  is  a 
very  mixed  race.    -         -         -         -418,  419 

The  request  for  European  articles  at  Bombay  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Parsee9, 
who  have  adopted  new  articles,  not  of  dress, 
but  of  luxury  in  their  houses  and  mode  of 
conveyance  :  the  increase  of  Europeans  must 
however  have  occasioned  an  additional  call 
for  our  manufactures.      ...  419,424 

The  weahh  of  the  Mogul   is  principally   con- 
fined to  the  chieftains,  of  whom  on'y  three 
or  four  now  remain,  and  these  indulge  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  in  the  pomps  and  lux- 
uries characteristic  of  their  tribe.    -    419,  420 
Woollens  sent  to  Bombay  find  one  of  their 
principal  vents  in  Persia.    Northern  tribes  of 
Hindostan  use  quiliiog  as  clothing  in  cold 
weather.       ------  420 

The  Christians  throughout  India — Syrian,  Por- 
tuguese, and  different  denominations,  have 
been  reported  at  50  or  00,000.     Many  Por- 
tuguese Christians  are  established  in  and  about 
Bombay  and   Salseite;  some  of  the  better 
sort  of  whom,  on  the  Sunday,  may  wear  a 
coat  of  broad-cloth,  but  the  mass  of  them 
use  the  country  cloth.  The  Portuguese  gene* 
rally  are  among  the  labouring  classes,  but  are 
not  particularly  degraded  or  poor.    If  their 
means  improved  they  might  adopt  a  more  ex- 
pensive garb  :  but  the  climate  is  unfavourable 
to  woollens  as  their  common  habit.  -  420,  421 
The  native  princes,  especially  the  Mahrattas,  do 
not  esteem  or  encourage  commerce  :  nor  are 
any  of  them  engaged  in  trade.         -         -  422 
The  Company's  commercial  dealings  do  not 
tend  to  increase  the  respect  of  the  native 
priuces  in  India,  though  it  msy  increase  their 
influence  over   the    commercial  clasaet  of 
society  :  but  any  diminaUon  of  the  Com- 
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pany*sexiHting  powers  and  privileges,  coupled 
with  the  influx  of' a- new  class  of  Europeans 
from  this  country,  might  in  the  minds  of  the 
Indian  prrnces  be  dtrtrimental  to  their  inte- 
rests. It  remains,  hovicver,  for  the  Company, 
in  its  financial  character,  to  determine  whe- 
ther such  diminution   of  character  would  be 
compensated   by   avoiding   the    commercial 
loss    they  are    supposed   to  have  sustained 
from  their  trade.    -         -         -         -  422,  423 
Iron,  copper,  and  steel,  are  in  great  u^e  with 
the  natives,  who  have  abundance  of  iron,  and 
there  are   great  iron-works  near  G^allior. 
They  use   brass  and   copper  vessels  for  va- 
rious domestic  purposes.     In  their  great  en- 
tertainments Hindoos  eat  ofifplates  consisting 
of  leaves  sewn  together.         -         -     423,424 
When  Sir  Charles  resided  at  Poonah,  English 
carriages  were  not  in  use,  but  may  have  been 
since  introduced.     The  natives  there  were 
fond  of  the  glass-ware  of  this  country  as  an 
ornamental  and  useful  article.         -         -  424 
The  Parsees  and  Mahomedans  have  not  adopted 

the  European  mode  of  sitting  at  table.  -  424 
In  the  country  of  Sind,  the  Company  formerly 
had  a  considerable  trade  and  a  commercial 
residence  there,  which  was  withdrawn  from 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country.  -  424,  425 
Cotton  and  grapes  might  be  cultivated  in  India 
to  any  extent :  the  latter  were  lately  intro- 
duced at  Bombay  3  a  few  are  raised  at  Poonah, 
but  more  at  Aurungabad  -         -        425 

The  mass  of  the  natives  have  not  hitherto  shc^\  u 
any  marks  of  antipathy  to  the  English  na- 
tion or  its  government.  •  -  -  426 
The  conquered  parts  of  Tippoo*s  dominions 
were,  by  the  treaty  of  1792,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  British,  the  Peishwah, 
and  the  Nizam.  -----  420 
The  ports  to  the  northward  of  Goa,  belonging 
to  native  powers,  are,  Rairee  and  Vingorla, 
which  belong  to  the  Colapore  Rajah,  and 
the  Dessi  Warre ;  Severndroog,  Gheriah,  and 
Choule,  tothePeishwah;  Jizzera,  orDunda 
Rajahpore,  to  the  Sedj,  formerly  the  admiral 
of  the  Mogul  Empire;  Colabbaj  which  ,i« 
about  15  or  20  iniles  south  of  Bombay,  to  An- 
gria^  Baueeo,  Oaodavie^  and  Jumbosoret^  ^ 
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House  of  Com.     io  the  Peish wall  \  Damaun^  to  the  Portnguesei 

Cambay^  to  a  Mogul  prince;  the  whole 
coast,  from  ihence  to  the  Persian  Golph^  be- 
longs to  independent  powers,  and  contains 
numerous  ports.  There  is  no  obstacle 
to  prevent  Europeans,  landing  at  any  of  the 
ports  above  enumerated,  from  having  free 
access  to  all  parts  of  the  interior ;  for  the 
treaties  with  the  Peishwah  and  others  pre- 
clude only  their  entertaining,  and  not  their 
admitting,  foreign  Europeans.  -  426,  42/,  433 

The  country  of  the  Colapore  Rajah  is  bounded 
by  the  Portuguese  to  the  southward  j  on  the 
east  and  north  by  the  Peishwah's  territories  ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  sea.     -        -        -  427 

During  Sir  Charles's  residence  in  India,  the 
whole  of  Guzerat,  exclusive  of  Surat,  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Peishwah  and  the 
Guicowar  5  Broach,  of  Scindiah  ;  the  north- 
western part  was  possessed  by  different  rajahs, 
subject  only  to  the  visitation  of  the  tribu- 
tary collecting  armies  of  the  Peishwah  or 
Guicowar. 432,  433 

The  Peishwah  has  provided  the  rightful  heir  of 
the  Sedy  of  Rajpore  with  a  jaghire  in  the 
Guzerat,  on  condition  of  his  surrendering  to 
him  hi<)  claim  to  inheritance,  ofuhichthe 
Peishwah  was  to  take  advantage  as*  opportu- 
nity permitted ;  Angria  was  a  feudatory  of 
the  Mahratta  Raj,  that  is,  of  a  kingly  power^ 
before  the  Peibhwah's  vicarial  power  took 
place,  and  as  such,  is,  in  a  certain  degree^ 
independent  of  the  Peishwah,  but  not  inde- 
pendent of  his  influence.         -        -         .  427 

To  the  north-east  of  Cutch,  there  are  several 
independent  rajahs^  over  whom  the  Mah- 
rattas  have  only  a  partial  influence.  Euro- 
peans would  meet  with  no  other  difficulty, 
in  penetrating  those  countries, than  their  own 
misconduct,  as  they  are  always  supposed  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  artillery^ 
and   therefore   would  be    gladly    received. 

428.  432 

From  Goa  to  the  Indus,  throughout  the  fair  sea- 
son, iVom  the  beginniqg  of  Novenfiber  to  the 
middle  of  May,  there  is  a  safe  commuoica- , 
tion,  and  good  anchorage  along  the^Qoast*  -  4^^ 

There  are  piratical  vessels  00  the  coasts  of  Ma« 


labar  and  Gozeniti  and  in  the  Gulph  of 
Persia;  which  woold  subject  vessels,  not 
well  armed,  to  the  danger  of  capture ;  ad- 
venturers would  also  have  to  encounter  bad 
governments,  and  bad  paymasters  under 
those  governments,  and  being  ignorant  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  people  inhabiting  the 
various  ports,  would  certainly  be  subjected 
to  quarrels  with  them.   -        -         .         -  42i 

On  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  Europeans  fire* 
quent  only  Jumboseere  and  Cambay  5  on  the 
coast  of  Guzerat,  Gogo  and  fihownagur;  all 
which  places  have  very  frequent  intercourse 
with  Bombay,  by  means  of  their  own  ves- 
sels. Bombay  is  the  emporium  of  trade  for 
all  countries  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin,  which 
is  carried  on  in  their  own  latteen  sail  vessels  ; 
excepting  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea  from 
Mocha  and  Judda,  and  some  large  square- 
rigged  vessels  from  Muscat.  Those  vessels 
carry  back,  under  convoy  of  the  Bomtajr 
marine,  the  goods  required  by  their  respec- 
tive countries,  infinitely  cheaper  than 
English  ships  manned  by  Europeans  could 
do. 428,  429 

The  indiscretions  of  our  countr}'men  In  India,' 
(coupled  with  reports  of  proceedings  in  this 
country,  tending  to  diminish  their  com- 
merce, to  encroach  on  their  religion,  apd 
subvert  their  present  state  of  society)  may 
shake  and  undermine  the  amicable  sentiments 
of  the  natives.  The  native  powers  have  hi- 
therto reposed  a  confidence  in  our  govern- 
ment, highly  creditable  to  it  and  our  coun- 
try in  general.       -         .        -         -  429, 430 

The  mass  of  Mahometans  being  widiely  scat- 
tered, can  nut  form  one  general  opinion  ;  but 
their  principal  members  must  feel  their  pre^  ' 
sent .  humiliating  situation  very  irksooie; 
India  being  a  country  of  revolution,  sohle 
great  genius  might  arise  and  combine  the 
discontents  at  present  floating  among  the 
Mahometans  which  it  might  be  difficult  to 
subduct,  and  gnyindiscpetioni  or  violations 
of  manners  on  tiifi parts  of  odr  countrymen 

.  would  be  like ly.  to  effect  this.         -       -  430 
The  increased  disposal  of  European  articles 
Q2 
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among  the  natives  is  t  very  dubious  result  of 

an  indtscrimlnate  influx  of  Europeans:  and 

the  probable  inconveniences  must  be  balanced 

against  it.    •        -        -        •        -        -  431 

If  British  subjects  were  permiucd  to  trade  with 
countries  on  tho  caist  not  subject  to  the 
Conapany^  there  would  be  danger  of  their  get- 
ting into  disputes  with  the  native  governments 
sn  establbhing  that  intercourse  which  must 
be  necessary  to  ihcir  comnoercial  objects,  -  432 

The  preicnt  coromercial  intercourse  between 
the  British  settlements  and  the  north-west 
coast  of  India^  the  gulphs  of  Persia  and 
Arabia,  and  the  east  coasK  of  Africa,  affords 
ample  means  for  the  vend  of  all  European 
commodities,  which  those  countries  can  take 
off,  and  for  procuring  a  sufficiency  of  their 
productions  in  demand  in  Europe.  -         -  432 

The  clothing  of  the  peons  and  retainers  of  Eu- 
ropeans in  English  woollens  is  entirely  at  the 
will  and  expense  of  their  masters.  -         -  432 

Thfe  country  north  of  Limbrey  in  the  province 
of  Gnzerat,  and  some  part  to  the  south,  but 
not  extending  to  the  sea  coast,  is  called 
Kattywar,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Katties, 
avowedly  a  predatory  tribe  of  armed  horse, 
bat  in  other  respects  their  manners  are  civil 
and  courteous.  They  live  in  little  independ- 
ent associations ;  frequent  commission  of 
murder  has  not  been  known  among  them ; 
and  individuals,  not  charged  with  much  pro- 
perty, might  rely  on  their  hospitality.  They 
might  however  be  cut  off  if  Ihey  attempted 
to  traverse  the  country  without  permission  of 
the  chiefs,  or  if  they  committed  offences 
against  ihc  people.  By  proper  management 
those  people  might  be  made  amicable  to  the 
British  government.         -        .         -  433-^35 

There  are  two  tribes  in  the  Guzerat  held 
sacred,  the  Bbant  and  the  Charrau  :  they 
are  security  between  the  government  and  the 
zemindars  for  payment  of  revenue,  and 
also  protect  caravans,  by  the  supposed  sin 
and  dang;er  that  would  iiccrue  from  spilling 
their  blood.  Before  the  existence  of  our 
power  in  that  country  Sir  Henry  Montgomery 
was  in  cjanger  of  his  life,  notwithstanding 


MERCER,  Gr£me,  Esq.  (C.) 

Was  25  years  in  the  Company's  service  in  tho 
Bengal  medical  department,  but  was  fre* 
quently  employed  both  in  the  revenue  and 
political,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  Persian 
and  Hindoostanee  languages.   -        -  143,  144 

The  natives  of  our  Indian  empire  are  mild  in 
their  dispositions,  polished  in  their  general 
manners,  in  their  domestic  relations  kind 
and  affectionate,  submissive  to  authority, 
and  peculiarly  attached  to  their  religious  te- 
nets and  ceremonies.  Those  of  the  northern 
provinces  are  more  bold  and  decided,  and  lets 
submissive,  though  equally  attached  to  their 
religious  riles  and  ceremonies.  In  the  event 
of  Europeans  being  permitted  to  penetrate 
and  reside  in  the  interior  at  pleasure,  great 
detriment  would  arise  to  the  happiness  of 
the  natives,  for  whose  manners,  customs, 
and  religious  tenets  they  indulge  an  habitual 
contempt,  and  of  course  are  more  likely  to 
violate  those  prejudices  than  the  Company*! 
servants,  who  are  instructed  to  respect  them 
under  pain  of  di^race  or  punishment.  This 
could  not  be  effected  in  an  unrestrained  in- 
tercourse of  Europeans  newly  arrived  in  that 
country.     -----     144,    145 

Ignorance  of  the  conntry  languages  often  pro* 
duces  disputes  with  the  natives  :  and  newljr 
arrived  Europeans  may  unitealionally  com- 
mit the  greatest  insnlts,  which  would  causo 
discontents  against  the  government  %  for  the 
natives  at  a  distance  from  the  preaidenciea 
consider  their  European  governors  ai  one 
great  body,  and  do  not  always  distlngnish 
between  those  who  do,  and  those  who  do 
not,  form  part  of  it.  In  the  event  of  vio- 
lence committed  against  the  natives,  the  of- 
fending Europeans  must  be  brought  to  the 
settlement  for  trial  and  punishment.         -MS 

Any  increased  demand  among  the  nafiVes  ifor 
European  manufactures  conld  only  be  gra* 
dual  and  incoDsldferafele';  Hiey  having  seltter 
the  desire  nor 'means  of  pnrchaie.  Among 
the  higher  ranks  it  ia  confined  to  thaao  con- 
nectod  with  Eoropoaft  infaabhaott:  -  *•  14fi 
tho  security  thus  afforded  by  them.  -        •  434  ^The  Nizam's  couvt>  wWvIitIi  mppaiad  rich. 
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Ham  of  Com,     retains  most  of  the  customs  and  ceremonies 

rctr  of  t he  Mogtil  form  of  government.  Except- 
ing a  pair  of  lustres  sent  bj  his  present  Ma- 
jesty as  a  present  to  the  Nizam,  he  has  no 
European  articles  5  but  opulent  persons,  if 
they  desired  it,  could  obtain  abundance  of 
European  articles  at  the  principal  settle- 
ments. --..--  146 

Lord  Wellesley  instituted  fairs  on  the  borders 
of  Rohilcund,  for  the  barter  of  British  com- 
modities, &c.  wiih  the  people  of  Napaul 
and  Serinagur  :  and  the  fair  of  Hurdwar 
he  directed  the  commercial  resident  at  Ba- 
reilly  to  attend  with  a  large  assortment  of 
woollens  5  the  prices  were  fixed  almost 
without  profit  3  but  the  experiment  was  en- 
tirely unsuccessful,  the  small  quantity  sold 
hardly  sufficing  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
conveyance.  The  annual  fairs  at  Hurdwar 
(which  is  jn  30**  N.  lat.)  are  frequented  by 
from  2  to  300,000  :  once  in  12  years,  when 
particular  religious  ceremonies  are  observed 
there,  the  number  is  computed  at  1,000,000. 
The  lower  ranks  of  people  in  the  cold  coun- 
tries use  a  coarse  woollen  of  their  own  ma- 
nufacture; the  higher  wear  shawls.  The 
natives  of  India,  being  a  manufacturing  peo- 
ple, have  hardly  any  wants  from  foreign 
countries.     -         -         -         -         -146,  147 

Many  native  artisans  have  been  taught  by 
Europeans,  and  are  settled  at  every  principal 
town  or  station  where  Europeans  reside,  to 
whom  they  furnish  a  great  proportion  of  the 
articles  they  require.       -         -         -         -  147 

There  is  no  deficiency  of  European  commodities 
in  aftiy  part  of  the  country,  except  in  Scin- 
diah*s  camp  ;  where  the  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty must  deter  merchants  from  carrying 
them,  and  the  present  system  is  perfectly 
adequate  to  supply  any  increased  demand.  147 

MORRIS,  Robert,  Esq.  (S:C.) 

Mr.  Morris.    Was  23  years  in   the  India  trade,  made  ten 

voyages,  as  surgeon  and  purser;    the  last 
about  nine  years  since,  and  has  visited  almost 
every  part  of  India.      ....  620 
The  commanders  and  ofBcers  of  Cott^pany's 
ships  arb'  allowed'  to  tradb'on  t&eir  cTwn  ac- 
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count,  freight-free,  to  a  considerable  extent.      Hciuse  of  CbtjH. 

The  saving  to  them  of  frcigiif,  iiHtinuie»> 

and  commission  is  not  less  than  15  per  cent  | 

without  this  advantage  they  coold  not  (rada  at . 

all :  the  tonnage  thus  employed  amonota  t» 

about  4000  tons  annually.     Mr.  Morris** 

investments  contained  assortments  of  Txriooft 

articles  :  upon  the  whole  he  found  bis  tradia 

advantageous.  Agreeably  to  the  general  pracs 

tice,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  bts  in- 
vestment (not  1-I0(b)  was  for  thecoDSump* 

tion  of  the  natives  ;  principally  glass-ware, 

hardware,  and  a  very  little  furniture  (ac  the 

houses  of  natives  connected  with  Europeanf. 

For  the  last  30  years,  there  has  been  no  grow- 
ing demand  among  the  natives  for  European 

commodities,  which  the  Company*8  officers 

have  used  every  exertion  in  their  power  to 

promote.  ....  620,  622,  627 
Has  latterly  been  engaged  in  sending  out  goodia 

as  an  agent  to  houses  in  India,  and  also  ex- 
porting considerable  investments  on  bis  own 

account,  of  the  same  descriptioo  as  tboae 

carried  out  by  the  officers  of  Company's 

ships.  -         -         -         •,-..•  622 

The  Company  6  or  7  years  ago  granted  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  tonnage  to  the  public : 

and  many  of  the  restrictions  and  difBoulliei 

tinder  which  merchants  then  laboured  have 

been  removed ;  so  that  of  late  no  diffictikiea 

of  consequence  have  been  found  in  exporting 

Europeati  manufactures  to  India,  which  4ie- 

vertheless  have  not  increased.  -        -  622 

The  markets  fbf  European  commodities  is  aow, 

and  for  several  years  past  has  been,  very  bad 

indeed.  If  there  weffe  any  reasonable  hope  of 

profitably  extending  the  export  of  British  tna- 

nufacturek,  traders  would  increase  tbo  oapi- 

tal  employed  in  it  5  but  at  present  tbertf  is  a 

great  deal  too  much  employed;  there  ite 

more  goods  in  India  than  can  bt  diaposed 

of. -  623 

Private  ships  freighted  with  cefrgoeaof  catlery, 

hardware  and  other  artides  used  by  the  na- 

ttvinin  a  limited  degree,  wbnid  prove  dmost 

a  totatlbss.    If  the' trade  w^  tbrowa  open, 

thie  quantity  of  goods  ictit  ddt  would  be  so 

great  tftat  thfey  wodid  no(  'find  a  sale.    Tra- 
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ders  sending  out  tlicir  own  ships  would  have 
the  advantage  pfch using  their  own  time,  and 
bjr  going  at  regular  seasons  would  be  more 
sure  of  their  nurket :  but  there  would  be  ex* 
penses  in  their  own  ships,  fully  as  great  as 
under  the  present  system  j  for  a  merchant 
who  should  wait  till  his  ship  was  fully 
freighted  by  olhei  traders  joining  with  him, 
would  be  under  the  same  uncertainty  as  at 
present  j  and,  during  war,  he  would  be 
confined  for  convoy  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Company's  ships :  the  export  trade, 
therefore,  could  not  be  conducted  much 
cheaper  than  at  present,  especially  during 
war  j  bui  even  in  the  contrary  case  there 
would  not  be  any  extension  of  the  sale  of 
European  commodities  in  India.  The  present 
system  supplies  every  facility  of  exportation 
that  can  reasonably  be  desired.  -  623-625 

li^Q  respectable  meu  in  the  Company's  service 
make  false  invoices  :  nor  would  it  have  any 
availf  as  the  mc:chants  in  India  know  the 
price  of  goods  as  well  as  we  do.     Iron,  lead, 
or  such  articles  are  bought  at  so  much  a  cwt. 
or  xnaund,  without  reference  to  the  original 
charge.      Many  ofHcers  purchase  their  in- 
vestments at  long  credits  5  others  who  have 
money,    pay  for  them.     The  invoices  are 
generally  made  out  at  one  rate,  supposing  12 
months  credit,  and  those  who  have  money 
receive  a  discount ;    but  both  exhibit  the 
same   kind  of  invoice  and  sell  alike.   The 
drawback-  on  glass  and  other  articles  is  now 
generally  given  up  to  the  merchant  abroad  : 
the  drawback  on  window  and  common  glass 
is  about  25  per  cent. ;  but  on  cut  and  fine 
glass,  which  is  principally  used  by  the  na- 
tivesy  there  is  very  little.     The  discount  on 
different  articles  varies  from  2^  to  20  per 
cent.      ....  625,  626,  62g.  ^0 

The  islands  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  are 
not  in  any  degree  likely  to  furnish  a  de- 
mand for  European  manufisictures.  The 
people  are  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity.  In 
Madagascar  and  Johanna  Ihey  ate  a  small 
quantity  of  cutlery  and  fire-arraa,  and  pro- 
bably a  little  coarse  broad-cloih.  The  go* 
Tcrnment  of  Johanna  is  the  most  ciTiHsed 
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of  any  in  those  islands  j  but  rs  not  likely  to*  Hoim;  pf  Ggfk 
furnish  a  demand  for  European  articles.       626 

At  Madras  and  Calcutta  native  labourers  manu- 
facture articles  in  leather,  furniture,  plate, 
carriages  of  all  kinds  and  upholstery  goods. 
Tailors  and  shoemakers  are  in  great  abun- 
dance, furnishing  articles  for  much  less  than 
in  this  country  ;  there  are  alio  blacksmiths, 
iron-workers  for  shipping,  and  extremely 
good  rope  and  sail -makers.  These  articles 
are  of  very  good  quality,  and  will  consider- 
ably increase,  and  consequently  affect  the 
trade  from  this  country.         ...  627 

The  eastern  islands  are  amply  supplied  with 
what  British  manufactures  they  require,  as 
cheap  as  could  be  expected  under  an  open 
trade.     A  single  cargo  of  300  or  400  tons 
would  only  find  purchasers  at  Java,  and  the 
successful  export  of  British  manufactures  to 
those  ports  cannot  be  materially  increased  j 
but  commanders  of  ships  might  supply  them- 
selves there  with  tea  without  going  to  Canton, 
as  large  quantities  would  be  brought   down 
by  the  Chinese  junks,  and  country  ships  re- 
turning to  Bombay,  &c.     A  number  of  ships 
might  thus  load  entire  cargios.    As  there 
arc  no  establishments  or  checks,  except  at 
the  Company's  settlements,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  prevent  it.      -      628,  629 


MUNRO,  Lieut.-Colonol  Thomas.  (C.) 

Has  been  32  years  in  the  Company's  Madras 
military  service  3  has  resided  on  the  coasts  of 
Coromandel  and  Malabar,  and  in  the  in- 
terior; and  was  employed  in  settling  the 
districts  ceded  by  the  Nizam,  where  there 
were  no  Europeans,  except  King's  or  Com- 
pany's oifHcers,  and  a  few  sut tiers ;  and  he 
had  full  opportunity  of  understanding  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  natives.  -  ipp,  200 

The  Hmdoos  are  unchangeably  attached  to  their 
modes  of  living,  and  at  the  principal  settle- 
ments are  little  altered :  tliey  are  not  inferior 
in  civilization  to  the  nations  of    Europe, 

200,217 
The  ceded  districtSi  with  a  population  of  near 
2,000,000,  of  which  the  Mahomedant  form 
about  1-Xgtb>   hate   been    reitoreS*  from 
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anarchy  to  order,  jbut  great  caution  is  neoea* 
sarj  in  selecting  persons  to  manage  tbem,  and 
others  new^j  reclaimed  ;  and  the  permission 
of  English  traders  of  ail  descriptions  to  fre- 
quent those  districts  would  be  attended  with 
dangerous  consequences.  -  -  200,  201,  208 
Europeans  newly  arrived  produce  greater  mis- 
chiefs in  the  country  than  those  acquainted 
with  the  Iiabits  of  the  natives.  If  permitted 
to  enter  the  interior,  they  would  often  com- 
mit outrages  against  the  civil  and  religious 
prejudices  of  the  natives,  from  ignorance 
and  sometimes  from  contempt  j  for  Col.  M. 
scarcely  ever  knew  an  instance  of  an  Euro- 
pean trader  going  into  the  interior  without 
being  involved  in  some  dispute.  Whatever 
may  be  their  character  in  this  country,  they 
are  seldom  quiet  when  among  an  unresisting 
people,  over  whom  they  can  exercise  autho- 
rity ;  and  every  trader  going  to  India  would 
be  considered  as  connected  with  government, 
which  they  would  eventually  endanger  by  pro- 
ducing discontents  that  might  remain  dormant 
until  an  enemy  entered  the  country,  when 
the  people's  minds  would  be  prepared  to  fa* 
vour  his  views.  It  would  also  lessen  the 
high  character  which  Europeans  now  have 
in  India,  and  which  is  the  pillar  of  our  go- 
vernment there.  Newly  arrived  troops  sent 
up  the  country  are  accompanied  by  a  native 
detachment,  to  prevent  their  getting  into  dis- 
putes with  the  inhabitants.  A  single  ensign 
going  up  the  country  produces  more  alarm 
than  a  whole  regiment  of  veterans.  - 

201,  202,  227,  228 

Natives  oppressed  by  Europeans  at  a  distance 
from  the  presidencies  could  not  obtain  redress 
on  account  of  their  distance  from  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  the  expense  of  the  journey.  202 

Europenns  might  penetrate  a  tract  of  country  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  belonging  to  the  Rajab  of 
Colapore  and  to  the  Peishwa,  without  obstruc- 
tion  from  the  Company's  officers  ;  and  native 
princes,  hostilely  inclined  to  the  Company, 
might  receive  them  without  detection.      - 

202»  251 
A  free  trade  would  not  increaae  the  deoiand 
for  European  commodities  among  the  nu 
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tivesi  wbtoh  tbe-initience  of  climate,  their 

civil  and  religiotis  habits ;    the  excellence 
of  their  manufiiclures,  and  the  price  ofonr's, 
all  combine  to  preclude.     7'he  nearness  or 
distance  from   the  soorce  of  supply  has  no 
perceptible  influence  on   the  demand.     No 
disposition  has  been  observ(»d,  even  on  occa- 
sions of  festivals,  for  buying  European  arti* 
cles,  except   a  few  very  small  lamps,  or  a 
little  bra^d  cloth  among   (he  most  expen- 
sive :  any  improvement  in  thcit  circumstances 
would  incline  them  to  buy  a  larger  quantity 
of  their  own  manufactures.     A  few  natives 
at  the  settlements  may  fit  up  apart mems  in 
the  European  style,  in  compliment  to  their 
European   friends  $   but    what    it  thus  pur- 
chased by  the   father  is  frequently  thrown 
away  by  the  son.    The  furniture  and  other 
wants  of  the  Hindoo,  are  sin^ple  :  his  cloth- 
ing   is    wholly   manufactured    in    his   own 
country,    which   we   cannot    supply    faim> 
while  he  gets    it    better  and    cheaper    at 
home.     The  opulent  regard  European  ar- 
ticles no  more    than   the  poorer    natives ; 
the  consumption  therefore  depends  entirelj 
on  the  caprice  of  individuals.    Tippoo  Sol- 
taun  had  a  variety  of  articles  sent  to  bim 
from  France  and  other  places,  which,  on  tbe 
capture  of  Seringapatam  were  found  thrown  ' : 
aside  as  lumber,  or  left  unpacked,    llie  fu^-  '■ 
ply  is  equal  to  the  demand,  whicb  the  native 
merchants  who  correspond  direct  wiih  £tt» 
rope  will  take  care  of:  tbe  present  system  it 
more  than  equal  to  any  probable  future  in- 
crease.   Lord  Wellesley'a    government  at* 
tempted  to  introduce  Britisb  manufactaree' 
into  the  interior,  by  sending  tbem  to  Htlrd*^ 
war,  bat  failed :  such  goods  as  are  in  d«»^ 
mand  may  be  met  with  all  over  India,  bat*' 
they  consist  only  of  a  few  pen  knives,  scjs« 
sars,  small  looking-glasses,  and  spectaclet. 
Private  exports  have  increased  since  1$Q0.  &0S, 
204,  206,  216,  220,28i,  235,  2S5,  t56,^$ 
Accumulation  of  superflooos  wealth  among  the 
Hindoos  is  prevented  by  their  customs  aud  by 
tbe  law  of  ioheritancey  iwUcb  divides  all  pro* 
perty  equally  titncmg  the  tens  t  and  H  ■  men ' 
have  Doaoo  h^advpltonc.  •  TMsrenainsI*' 
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commoo,  in  a  kiod  of  copartnership,  which 
in  the  poorer  class  is  often  dissolved  in  one 
or  two  years ;  but  in  the  trading  and  mer' 
cantile  ctasses  it  frequently  continues   10, 
15,  or  even  50  years,  until  a  formal  dissolu- 
tion of  the  partnership  takes  place.     If  a 
division  is  not  made  in  the  father*s  life,  it 
continues  to  the  son^  and  even  to  the  grand* 
•OQ.     Every  Hindoo  must  marry,  and  the 
marriage  expenses  are  always  very  great,  as 
well  as  the  anniversaries  of  the  deaths  of  his 
mother  or  other  ancestors.        -        273—275 
The  average  price  of  labour  in  agriculture  is 
about  5s.  a  mouth,  which  is  not  more  than 
adequate  to  the  support  of  a  labourer  and  his 
family.  The  average  expenditure  per  head  of 
one  class  of  families  has  been  calculated  at 
40s.  per  annum  3  a  second  class  at  27s. ;  and 
the  poorest  at  18s.,  it.cluding  clothing,  food, 
and  every  other  necessary  of  life.     -        -  204 
The  consumption  of  English  woollens  is  not 
likely  to  be  extended,  unless  we  can  greatly 
reduce  their  price.     In  the  interior  the  cold 
li  during  great  part  of  the  year  as  much  felt 
at  in  England,  when  the  natives  wear  their 
own  coarse  woollens,  called  cornel ies,  which 
are  more  water-proof  than  Britishi  and  better 
adapted  to  the  climate :  the  richer  natives 
wear  warm  and  light  quilted  silk  and  cotton. 
Gol.   M.  has  seen  natives  occasionally  use 
broadcloth,  not  made  into  gowns,  but  thrown 
over  their  shoulders  as  it  came  from  the 
loom.    A  piece    of  the    common    coarser 
kind  of  Indian  woollens  is  about  6  or  7  feet 
long  by  4  or  5  broad,  and  costs  about  1 8d. 
or  2s.    The    finer    kind,    resembling  our 
camlet,  is  almost   10  feet  in  length  by  6  or 
7  in  breadth,  and  scils  for   12s.  or  155.,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  markets.  204,  205, 

210,  2^2,  233 
Bombay  being  inhabited  by  forcigi:ers  from  all 
parts  of  the  globt?,  is  the  re.?3on  why  so 
large  a^clemand  exists  there  for  European 
commodities  :  find  although  tl.'^  Hindoo 
ihcre  may  in  some  iu^tsnces  cor.  or m  to  £n« 
ropean  modes  of  life,  to  please  his  European 
visitors,  yet,  when  the  visit  of  ceremony  is 
over,  he  withdraws  to  his  native  habits.  Soch 
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being  the;  caie  with  the  higher  dasseti  there     Hi 
can  be  no  hope  of  any  change  in  the  mast  of 
population.         ....       275, 276 

The  natives  are  quick  in  learning  all  arts  suited 
to  their  own  use,  and  would  soon  extend 
them  to  answer  their  own  supply.    »        -  206 

The  Company*s  investments  are  provided ' 
through  the  agency  of  commercial  reiidenU, 
who  make  advances  to  the  weavers,  and  re- 
ceive the  cloth  at  staled  periods.  Tlir  weaver 
works  according  to  priority  of  advance, 
either  from  the  Company  or  private  mer- 
chants. In  one  iubtjiicc,  however,  a  com- 
mercial resident  attempted  to  force  the 
weavers  to  work  for  the  Company,  but  was 
prevented.    -----    207,  251 

The  Company's  servants  never  interfere  with 
the  free  price  of  commodities  in  India:  the 
natives  respect  the  Company's  commercial 
character.  -         -         -         207,237,  2'ir 

India  is  full  of  native  merchants  of  every  classi 
who  pervade  the  counliy  j   and  having  corre* 
spondenth  in  every  part,  supply  whatever  Eu- 
ropean or   Indian  articles  there  is  the  moat 
trifling  demand  for.  The  people  of  Ir.dia  never 
lose  sight  of  trade  which  they  c.it  ry  into  all 
their   concerns,    religious  and  civil.      This 
disposition  wi!l  render  it  impossible  for  Eu- 
ropean traders  to  remain  lung  in  the  interior, 
for   what  the   European   consumes   in  one 
month,    would   make  a   decent   mercantile 
profit  for  the  Hindoo  for  a  year       If  the 
European  embark  a  large  capital  in  some 
new  mnnufactnro,  or  improving  an  old  one, 
and  succeeds,  tlic   Hindoo  will  engage  in  it, 
and  drive  him  from  the  field.     The  siipeiior 
economy  of  the  Hindoos  will  hereafter  oblige 
many  of  the  agents  now  settled  on  the  i^oast 
to  Kiive  India.        -         -         -         .  JK)/,  240 
Accusio'.ncd  as  the   natives  have  been  to  see 
their  own  go ver omenta  purchasing  articles  at 
low  prices,  by   rcquikuion,  and  selling  them 
again  at  advanced,    are  astonished  at  the 
Compar.y*s  moderation  in  porcbaslng  at  a  firir 
market  price,  which  baa  contribated  to  raiae 
the  firiti'^h  character.      ...  OOJ,  308 
Thef  powers  posKssed  by  the  lodll   jto^refm- 
mtnti  Of  renootiDg  peMtto  mMBdodbf 
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themidrttj  will  hardly  be  ■alBcieDt  aoder  in 
open  trade,  and  a  great  influx  of  Europeans, 
uolcu  confirmed  by  some  act  of  che  legis- 
lature. Col.  M.  suggcils  the  continuance  of 
the  existing  rcgulat ioiii  lupporled  by  siniilar 
Olios  in  tlii*  country,  which  Rhould  leavr  n3 
hope  of  a  re&idence  in  India,  without  permit- 
lion,  or  of  remaining  after  inisconluct ;  and 
fhat  maitcTs  of  tc&«c1i,  who  should  be  li- 
ceiised  by  the  Compnny,  should  account  for 
their  passengers  and  crew,  and  tako  back 
(hose  not  licensed  to  continue  :  otherwise  the 
consequences  would  be  dangerous  to  our  se- 
Guriiy  in  India.  The  Indian  governments 
may,  without  assigning  any  cause,  send  away 
Luropean»  not  in  the  service.  Those  enter- 
ing I  he  interior  subject  themselves,  by  en- 
giigement,  to  the  adawluts  in  civil  cases  -, 
but  the  judges  of  those  courts  cannot  resist 
any  order  of  the  governmcut  for  their  rc« 
moval.        -  209,  217— 2'23,  225,  230.  23 1 

To  separate  the  Company's  commercial  and  po- 
litical interests  would  very  much  weaken 
their  government.  -         .         •         -  203 

i'tie  mass  of  thv.*  Indian  population  are  submis- 
sive and  contented  :  but  manv  men  of  rank, 
under  the  old  government,  cannot  remain 
oonteiUcd  under  any  Eurojiean  government 
th.it  cxciuJei  them  from  all  high  situations. 
If  they  coulJ,  the  MahoineJans  wuuld  put 
djw:\  the  Hntiih  government  tu- morrow,  and 
(he  Hiiuioos  both  :  but  the  tbrmer  can  e^'ecl 
noihi:.::  \^h'.l-t  the  latter  are   satisfied.     -  20^1 

1  .icrc  :.rj  a:  Madr.is  LiitUh  aitisans  and  manu- 
facturers of  almost  every  description,  who, 
l«y  means  of  Indian  laboureis,  will,  in  time, 
supply  articles  now  sent  from  Europe, 
c'licapir  than  any  rcduclion  of  fi eight  will 
admit  of.  an.l,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber, the  expnit  Culr  cif  thi'i  country  will  be 
diniiiiiihed. 2(Hi,  25i 

Many  natives  make  sU  ts  of  i!ic  cnuntiy  lea- 
ther, without  any  Lonnr&iuii  with  Europcant, 
at  irom  is.  Co  Ss.  a  pair,  according  to  the 
prioi  of  leather.    .        .        -        -        .  210 

Hindoo  womeoj  esotpl  in  one  or  two  small 
tribea.  have  m  mockt  if  aoC  Boora  libertj 
than  Um  wobmo  in  Earope  |  Cbaf  are  nodeat 
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and  bare  ai  much  influence  in  their  familiea 
as  the  women  of  fhis  country.  -        -  210,  276 
The  reduction  of  the  Company's  three  Earo- 
l>ean  regiments,  and  makhig  their  army  to 

consist  (if  native  infantry  alonr,  would  tend 
to  destroy  its  etTiciency.  Ey  i?pira!ing  ihr 
European  from  the  nntive  pirt  of  the  esta- 
blishment, European*  wiil  b.'  exclusively 
employed  in  services  by  which  renown  is  to 
be  acquired  i  the  reputation  of  the  Sepoy 
service  will  sink,  and  they  will  in  time  be- 
come little  Ixnter  th.m  a  kind  of  country 
militia.  In  proportion  as  the  officers  of  the 
native  army  sunk  in  character,  government 
would  exclude  I  hem  from  the  cummand  ol 
dividions  and  station!,  froni  theeni' lumcnti 
of  which  alone  they  can  have  the  means  of 
rc-vikiting  Europe,  and  they  must,  therefore, 
look  to  India  as  their  home.  A  native  army, 
commanded  by  such  ofHceri,  would  be  a 
most  dangerous  instrument  for  ejecting  the 
separation  of  our  Indian  possessions. 

210,  211.2S.4 

Tlie  Sepoy  corps  in  the  Trench  service  being 
separated  from  the  European  part  of  the 
service^  and  commanded  by  officers  of  an 
inferior  description,  were  by  no  means  se 
efficient  as  the  Company's,  who,  being 
trained  by  officers  bred  in  European  regi- 
ments, and,  in  the  course  of  years,  serving 
both  in  European  auJ  in  n.iti\e corps,  consi« 
der  themsciies  an  integral  ];:irt  ol  the  British 
European  arn.y.     ->         -         -         -  211,212 

T\\c  ciVuicncy  of  the  Ci:mpa:iy'^  arn:y  would 
be  i mi- roved  bv  ^.n  add.tion  of  European  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  which  would  enable  every 
officer  to  he  emj^lcyed  one  or  two  years  with 
an  European  regiment,  until  be  became  qua- 
lified tu  command  and  to  act  with  Sepoys.    212 

Tlic  casualties  of  King'i  regiments  i:i  India 
should  be  filled  up  with  rcciuiis  ftom  Eu- 
rope, instead  if  rclcvir.g  entire  rL-gimeut*, 
which  uur.ld  b.  a  iion^idcr.nbic  saving,  in 
expense  and  in  J-vct,  for  i!.;y  would  soon 
become  perfect  soldiers.  Entire  regiments 
for  one  or  two  years  after  their  arrival  are 
qniie  ineffioient.    .        -        .        -212,213 

The  ■ailitarj  regulationi  of  I7v6  bare  not  re- 
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llomeof  Com.      moved  the  discontents  and  jealousies,  which 

subsisted  between  the  King^s  and  the  Com- 
{>aDj*s  troops  at  the  different  presidencies. 
The  Bengal  army  continued  (o  receive  more 
emolument  than  that  of  Madras,  and  double 
full  batta,  until  ii  was  reduced  by  Lord  Wtl- 
lesley ;  and  since  ITO^  not  a  single  Com- 
pany's officer  has  held  the  rank  of  com- 
mander-in  chief.  This  exclusion  has  pro- 
duced dissntisfaction,  and  the  preference 
shewn  to  King's  ofiicers  in  the  distribution 
of  commands  his  occasioned  remonstrances 
which  have  been  attended  to.         -         -     213 

By  the  regulation  of  l^^Cionicers  rise  in  the 
regiment  to  the  rank,  of  major,  and  from 
that  in  the  line.  An  officer  may  remain  in 
India  )6)ears  a  subalternj  20  before  he  is  a 
major,  and  24  before  he  is  lieut. -colonel.      285 

The  growth  of  cotton  in  India  is  general,  and 
of  various  kinds ;  its  quality  mi^l't  be  im- 
proved by  a  change  of  seed  and  skilful  per- 
sons from  this  coimtry,  and  it  might  be  sup- 
pHed  to  any  extent.  The  natives  ciean  their 
QOttoDj  both  manually  and  by  ri  machine. 
That  grown  in  the*  south  of  India  is  chiefly 
for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  and  for 
the  Company's  and  private  iovesiments.  The 
Bourbon  cotton  requires  artificial  watering, 
which  the  Indian  does  not  3  and  there  are  in 
India  districts  perhaps  moist  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  artificial  watering.    - 

213,  214.  224,  225,  253 

An  open  trade  onder  the  presept  restrictions, 
and  confined  to  the  principal  establishments, 
could  not  be  detrimental  to  the  peace  of  the 
country.  li  might  occasionally  cause  disputes 
at  the  principal  settlements,  but  the  es- 
tablished authorities  would  be  sufficient  to 
controol  them  :  though,  at  first,  the  number 
of  European  would  be  considerably  aug- 
mented, yet  they  would  gradually  be  limited 
to  the  demand  of  the  trade.     -         -  214,  215 

Europeans  cannot  at  present  become  proprie- 
tors of  land  without  permission  -,  nor  manu- 
facturers, on  account  of  the  superior  skill 
of  the  natives. .  Trade,  therefore,  only  can 
afford  them  subsistence  i    and  their  nam- 
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hers  cannot  so  iocreasei  as  to  make  them  a      Henie  of 
colony.  ...        -         -215,230      /,/.  fiW. 

A  free  trade,  so  far  as  it  encouraged  the  manu- 
fp.ctures  and  raw  produce  of  India,  would 
increase  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants ; 
but  the  import  here  of  those  articles  might 
be  increased  under  the  present  system,  if 
re<luction  of  freight  on  cotton  would  mcrease 
the  quantity  ;  but  in  general  it  is  not  more 
profitable  than  grain  :  large  supplies  of  rice 
might,  if  required,  be  obtained  from  India. 

216,221,223,224 

An  open  trade,  restricted  to  the  three  presiden- 
cies, and  one  or  two  other  principal  ports 
with  adequate  establishments,  under  licences 
from  the  Company  or  governments  in  India, 
would  produce  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
prosperity  of  India ;  but  it  could  not  be 
efficit;ut]y  conducted,  unless  the  proprietor 
or  his  agent  resided  where  the  goods  were 
consigned,  and  in  the  interior  :  but  merchants 
would  in  a  short  time  find  it  cheaper  Co  em- 
ploy native  agents.  ...  219,220 

There  were  not  ten  Christians  in  a  population 
of  2,000,000,  in  that  part  of  Mysore  where 
Col.  M.  was  stationed.  On  the  Malabar 
coast  there  were  from  50  to  60,0C0  Roman 
Catholics,  whom  Tippoo  carried  into  capti- 
vity, few  of  whom  returned.         -         -  220 

It  is  barely  probable  that  some  vessels,  failing 
in  their  commercial  speculations,  might  com- 
mit depredations  on  Chinese  junks  5  but  Col. 
M.  is  not  aware  that  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment would  break  off  their  connection  with 
this  country  on  that  account.  Such  disap- 
pointed adventurers,  however,  might  seek 
the  service  of  native  princes.  Few  of  the 
lower  class,  if  allowed  to  hiud  in  India,  ever 
wish  to  leave  it.     -         -         -         -         -  231 

Most  of  the  import  and  export  trade  now  flows 
to  tho  three  presidencies,  to  which  it  probably 
will  always  be  confined.  American  vessels 
resoited  chiefly  to  Calcutta.     -        -'        -226 

Merchants  generally  employ  natives  to  bring 
goods  to  the  seaports  from  the  iDlerior 
cheaper  than  it  could  be  done  by  European 
agency.  The  Comp9ny*s  exports  to  India 
are  conunonly  sold  by  public  sale,  and  pri* 
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vate  merchants  established  at  Madras  ge- 

n era! ly  dispose  of  theirs  at  the  seaports;  in 

case,  therefore^  of  an  open  trade,  few  would 

resort  to   the  interior,  and  if  disappointed 

would  not  go  thither  again.     -         -  226,  227 

At  present  no  European  trader  can  remain  in 
India,  or  go  10  miles  beyond  the  presidencies^ 
without  permission  of  the  government ;  and 
since  the  war  with  France  all  Europeans 
must  have  passports  to  travel  in  the  interior.  229 

The  principal  States  are  prohibited,  by  tre?»(ies, 
from  enfertaining  Europeans  or  Americans ; 
yet  they  would  receive  small  numbers  as  arti- 
ficers :  but  there  are  many  feudatories  under 
those  states  who  would  entertain  them  with- 
out reserve  or  controul ;  and  either  might 
receive  them  in  the  interior  of  their  territo- 
ries, without  the  knowledge  of  the  Company's 
residents.  .        .         -         «         229,  230 

The  habits;  manners  and  dress  of  the  natives 
vary  in  different  districts.  They  use  much 
copper  and  iron,  and  some  fin  for  their 
copper  vessels.  If  their  riches  increased 
every  one  would  buy  a  copper  pot ;  but  those 
who  have  a  stock  would  not  take  more  :  but 
there  would  not  be  any  increased  demand 
for  iron,  which  is  both  abundant  and  cheap.  233 

Excepting  a  few  natives  on  the  coast,  whose 
houses  aTe  furnished  with  chandeliers,  &rc. 
to  please  their  European  guests,  Col.  M^ 
has  not  seen  five  men  in  India  wlto  had 
any  glassware  in  their  houses.  Some  of  the 
richer  natives  (chiefly  Parsees)  drive  Euro- 
pean carriages,  with  splendid  equipages*  at 
Bombay.  Pistols  and  guns  are  sometimes 
in  demand  among  the  ricter  natives,  but  ar« 
rather  expected  as  presents.        -         233,  234 

When  commissions  have  been  sent  by  richer 
natives  from  the  interior  to  the  presidencies 
for  the  rarer  and  finer  British  manufactures, 
it  hns  bren  on  account  of  their  connection 
with  Europeans.    -----  234 

Though  Mancliestcr  longcloths  could  be  sold 
cheaper  than  those  of  Madras,  the  natives 
would  give  the  preference  to  their  own,  ans 
they  are  pleasant«r  to  wear,'  wash  better,  and 
p.re  more  durable.  Printed  EngThih  cottooa 
are  serdom  worn  exciept^y  Datives  attached 
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to  Europeans:  if  they  suited  tb^tatte  of  the      Housejof  Con 

natives,  and  were  cheaper  than  their  own, 
there  is  no  prejudice  to  prevent  their  pur- 
chasing them.       -----  235 

Col.  M.  never  saw  any  Norwich  shawls  in  use 
among  the  natives,  but  thinks  they  would 
succeed.  Every  Hindoo  having  the  means 
gets  a  shawl^  as  much  for  shew  as  for  comfort ; 
the  Hindoo  women  do  not  wear  them  so 
much  as  the  Mahomedan.  They  are  made 
of  very  fine  wool,  and  imported  from  Cash- 
mire  and  Thibet.  The  Hindoos  only  prefer 
them  on  account  of  their  quality ;  when  we 
can  furnish  any  equally  good,  and  cheaper, 
Ihey  will  take  them  from  this  country.  The 
Paisley  shawls  resemble  those  of  India  to  the 
eye,  but  cannot  rival  them,  from  the  superior 
qnaliryof  the  raw  Indian  article.  Could  the 
British  shawls  be  made  so  as  not  to  part 
with  their  wool,  which  lowest  priced  Indiati 
do  not,  they  would  bring  a  profit.  Tber» 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  our  colours  rifalltng 
the  Cashmtrian,  though  it  is  doubfful  whe- 
ther it  is  so  durable.  The  consumption  of 
shawls  (which  sell  from  lO  to  J, 000  rupeea 
each)  is  considerable,  but  they  do  not  feqiiir* 
freqGNfnt  renewal  on  account  of  their  great 
durability.  Natives,  who  cannot  buy  shewliy 
wear  silk  rotind  their  Waiata.    -        l     \  ^ 

160,  181,  285,  236y  276,  290^X1 

The  fixed  manners  of  the  Hiedoos  are  lew 
owing  to  the  despotism  of  tl>eir  goveraiDeot 
tlMm  to  their  civil  institutions.  The  Indian 
governments  are  a  pure  despotiam,  mildly  ad- 
ministered ;  the  ancient  governmeMs  bear  m- 
resemblance  to  the  former  feudal  iestitutiosf. 
of  Europe.  Commerce  has  greatly  tended  t^^ 
enlighten  most  of  the  nations  of  £urppeK«n4 
may  ultimately  change  the  maonevi^  .aA4 
coatoflM  of  India,  but  does  not  aeem  ftgiiiPVe 
produced  •  roucli  effect  upon  then  at  pr»> 
sent.     -....,.  2a0»2i37 

The  permanent  settleioellt  .of  the  land' ravffmit 
is  founded  on  an  average  of  a  certain  number 
of  years'  colleotion.  The  coimmon  rate  of  col- 
lection was  from  one  third  to  one  half  the 
produce;  Dow,  the  inaprovement  of  the 
tmnttj  wilt  give  aore  to  ibe  inbaWtant.  ap4 
R  2 
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stated^  that  m  Bengal -the  allowance  to  the- 
zemindar,  wall  about  l-IOtb  or  I-llth  of 
the  net  rent.         -        -        -  237,  238,  23^ 
Under  the  Mahomedan  government  one-half 
ihe  prodace  of  the  soil  was  the  government 
share,  which  rate   oiir  government  has   in 
some  cases  rather  lowered,  bnt  in  none  in- 
creased.   The  rate  taken  from  the  ryot  varies 
in  many  places^  hot  not  so  as  to  prevent 
gradual  improvement ;  in  the  present  or  fu- 
ture enjojment  of  which,  both  the  rvots  and 
•emindars  are  secured.    -     240,  253,  255,  257 
A  letter  from  the  supreme  to  the  Madras  govern- 
ment, directing  the  permanent  settlement  to 
be  introduced,  lamented  the  then  state  of  the 
Madras  districts.     The  aggregate  amount  of 
land  re\'enue,  taken  in  those  districts  under 
the  permanent  settlement,  was  not  much  less 
tlian    before )   government    however    relin- 
quished 15  per  cent,  from  their  own  share 
in  fffvoar  of  the  zemindar.    The  proportion 
of  the  ryot  was  from  one  half  to  two  thirds 
of  the  produce^  and  his  condition  waa  im- 
proved.         «        .         .         ^        •    241,242 
Uffder  the  system  described,  the  zemindar  or 
mootidar  cannot  acquire  considerable  wealthy 
Qtiless  possessed  of  an  extensive  estate,  or 
where  he    is    both  farmer  and  zemindar. 
Most  of  the  mootidars  under  the  Madras  go- 
vernment are  both  mootidars  and  ryots.     In 
ii^e' districts  the  mootidaries  are  extensive  : 
the  average  rent  in  those  last  settled  was 
froni  3  to  5,000  pagodas.        -         -   242,  243 
Extenlive  zemindarries,  some  of  which  still 
exist,  onder  a  military  chief  are  detrimental 
to  the  country,  and  dangerons  to  the  go- 
vemmtnt.    They  cannot  be  effectaally  re- 
strained by  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the 
sif nation  of  the  ryot  is  not  likely  to  be  im- 
proved :  but  they  must  in  time  cease,  there 
being  no  right  of  primogeniture,  they  will 
be  divided  among  all  the  sons  of  the  family. 

243 

When  Col.  M.  left  India  the  permanent  leitle* 

meiil  had  not  been  extended  to   the  di»* 

tricts  tieded  by  the  Nizam,  but  the  ryoti 

were  prottctbd  in  thehr  rents.   Hiv  dilcohh' 


tioft  of  f}i<f  produce  of  bad  varied  in  difibreBt  -  Hoii«e  of  Ctm$ 

places,  but  in  none  exoceded  one  half.  243,  244     V/  rjb/  ' 
The  permanent  fettlcment  coold  not  impoveciih  MunrJi . 

thd  -state  of  India,  nnlesa  the  government 

continues  to  increase  its  share  according  as  a 

man  improves  bis  ci  ream  stances.     -        •  244 
If  the  government  demand  is  limited,  waste 

lands  may  be  cultivated  to  a  great  extent*    344 
The  modification  or  lowering  of  the  land  laai 

has  always  been  followed  by  an  extension  of 

agriculture  and  the  improved  condition  of  the 

people,  which  has  been  experienced  in  the 

ceded  districts.     The  districts  in  which  the 

zemindarry  settlement  has  been  introduced* 

are  not,  generally,  poorer  than  those  which 

have  had  the  benefit  of  the  ryot  war  system.  245 
The  poverty  of  the  ryots  is  daily  diminishing. 

but  the  commercial    intercourse    betweea 

Britain  and  India  cannot  be  very  considerably 

extended  thereby.  •  •  .  .  245,  240 
The  customs  on  articles  of  commerce  were  sua* 
pended  when  the  permanent  settlement  was 
made,  and  the  renewal  of  them  would  yield 
but  an  inconsiderable  revenue  to  government* 
The  zemindars  in  the  southern  pollami  have 
paid  double  the  amount  of  their  former  tri« 
bute  since  the  permanent  settlement,  and 
have  been  obedient  to  the  Company's  govern- 
ment. -  -  -  -  -  *  %  *  ^5 
A  permanent  settlement  of  the  revenues  of  any 
district,  on  moderate  principles,  would  great* 
ly  contribute  to  its  prosperity.  But  no  unal- 
terable system  should  be  introduced  that 
would  prevent  government  imposing  an  addt* 
tional  land-tax,  doring  war  and  io  other 
emergencies,  which  the  country  could  bean 

255 
The  ryot  immediately  connected  with  govera*   - 
ment  is  in  a  better  situation  than  under  any 
zemindar  \  he  considers  himself  as  a  person 
of  higher  rank,  and  is  master  of  the  profits 
arising  from  improvement.    The  Mmindac 
in  some  parts  of  India  is  a  petty  tributary  so- 
vereign,    who   collects  isia  veota. from  ths 
ryots }  In  others^aacoiiBiituted  by  theperm««r  . 
nent  settlement,  be  is  a  farmtf  of  itlMr  Jandit 
ux  foi  goverainent  -ef  wUcb  iw  keoaiteai  a  . 
certain  portiottv   Ihe  ^anotidni.  main 
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placet  tHe  ancisBt  faeiaditarj  bead  (armera  of 
tbe  viUBgOy  who  formerly  also  collected  Ihe 
village  i«iit  lor  governoicnt':  Thej  now  col* 
tivate  their  farmi^  and  receive  14  or  15  per 
cent,  of  the  goTemment  rent.  Others  are 
merchanis^  who  purchased  the  mootidaft 
per  centage,  and  become  answerable  to  go* 
fernment  for  the  village  rents  :  they  are  also 
proprietors  of  the  waste  land  in  the  village* 

The  ryotwar  system,  like  tbe  Bengal  permanent 
settlement,  fixes  a  permanent  assessment  on 
the  whole  land,  the  ryot  paying  the  same  on 
any  waste  or  additional  land  he  may  oocupy, 
thus  leaving  to  government  an  increasing  re- 
venue, according  to  the  lands  brought  into 
cultivation.  Col.  M.  conceives  that  the  ryot- 
war assessment  should  be  so  moderate  in 
peace  as  to  admit  a  war  tax  of  10,  15,  or  20 
per  cent,  in  times  of  necessity.  A  war  tax 
would  be  easily  levied,  and  would  preclude 
the  hecessity  of  loans  at  such  periods  at  high 
interest.  No  such  war  tax  has  yet  been  im- 
posed under  the  Company*^  government; 
though  the  native  governments  usually  raise  the 
assessments  of  tbe  ryots,  and  also  exact  loans 
from  the  mercantile  classes.  Both  mootidara 
and  zemindars  might  be  dispensed  witb>  at 
the  revenues  could  be  collected  by  the 
potail,  or  hereditary  village-collector  and  ma- 
gistrate under  all  Hindoo  governments. 

278,   284 

The  provinces  ceded  by  the  Nixam,  under  Col. 
M.'s  management,  were  about  12,000,000 
acres,  2,000,000  of  which  were  cultivated 
and  the  remainder  uncnltivatable.  In  order 
to  recover  the  country  from  the  ravages  of 
war,  it  was  necessary  to  lower  the  rents  $ 
2nd  where  they  were  already  li;w,  to  keep 
them  so.       -        -        •        -        -         *  2/9 

An  Indian  village  comprises  from  two  to  four 
square  miles.         -         .         -        •.        -  2/9 

Col.  M.  bas  perused  Col.  Wilk's  work  on  the 
south  of  India,  and  generally  coocari  with 
him  in  opinion  on  the  e£Sects  of  the  zamin^ 
darry  settlement;  >•'        -.      --      «•  246, 247 

Has  understood  that  the  disturbaiicef  m  Tca- 
vancofe  were  owing  to  ibe  Bajali!a  iailote  in 


l^«a 
his  pajrmeiOli:  ]^8'padoi^tAhat  ,l)M9..R^al^.^  Hoqse.of  4^r 

wasable  topay  bi^spbilfiyfrooi  other  sour^y^^ .,      Lt.O^K  ^ 

besidea  pepper^  vii\mb  ha4  &)iea  .in  piice^  Afwan*  - 

grain  is  also  a  principal  article  in  Travancore. 

Has  heard  tbaty.  notwithstanding  the  war'Waa 

coD&idered  a  war  .on  the  part  of  the  Dewait 

and  not  the  Rajah,  the  ordnance,  &c.  taken 

were  given  to  the  troops  as  prize  and  the 

Rajah  obliged  to  pay  tbe  amounts    Hieae 

transactions  however  will  not  affect  our.  cha- 
racter with  the  natives.    -         •         r  248-t250 
Considerable  quantities  of  hemp  might  be  raised 

both  in  the  Concan  and  Salsette,  and  aboa- 

dance  of  coire  for  cables  may  be  obtained  0^  .  . 

tbe  Malabar  coast,  which  in  many  cases  is  pre* . 

ferred   to  European  cordage,  and  iamuch 

cheaper.       .        •        «        •        ,        •  9f  2 
The  present  rate  of  assessment  upon  tbe  lyota    • 

will  admit  of  their  extending  the  cultiya^ioo.. . 

25$ 
The  political,  revenue,  and  commercial  depart* 

menta  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  even  if  the 

eeromercial  were  suppressed,  the  remainuig 

two  might  maintain  the  authority  of  the  British 

government  in  India,  though  not.with  equal 

ease.    «        «        •        •        «        ^        ».  254 
Tin  may  be  obtained  at  Banca,    and  other 

places,  cheaper  than  the  Company  now  pay,  253 
In  Canara,  tbe  sandal* wood  is  generally  left 

to  the  proprietora  of  the  soil  where  growa:  i 

the  forests  being  regarded  as  public,  land^  are 

reserved  to  the  Company,       •        »        •  259 
The  ryots,  under  the  native  governroenta,  often 

paid  2  and  3  per  cent,  per  month,  for  money  . 

to  pay  their  rent  in  seasona  of  scarcity.     By 

the  Hindoo  common  lawj  no  amount  of  in^ .. . 

terest  (the  usual  rate  of  which  is  12  per  cent.) 

can  ever  exceed  the  principal }  and  no  debt .  * 

can-te  recovered  for  interest  above  12  per.  , 

cent,    in  the  courts  established  under  tho. 

Company *•   government.:    25,   30  ,$tid'  40 

per  cent,  per  annum*   ha»  been  paid  for 

interest  to  many  shroffs  under  luitivf  get.- 1 

vernments  but  not  under  the  Company'a 

since  4ibe  eatabliahmeol  of  the  courier   Seme 

Europeans,  wbo  ^vaoeed  Iqaiy  to  the  Qativea  , 

at  higher  rates,  lost  .both.priofcipal.aqd  in« 

tereaci  ^^ftceri^o^fc^^pdiiiiiiftbfi^oaa^  .. 
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Uone  have  geoerally  been  auipended  the  ser- 
vice. The  rate  of  interest  in  different  dis- 
tjcicts^dependeon  the  aecuritj  of  the  coontry. 

Usurious  transactions  with  the  natives,  are 
among  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from 
admitting  Europeans  not  in  tlie  Companj^'s 
service.        ---.-.  287 

Should  the  import  trade  from  India  to  Great 
£rkain  exceed  the  exports*  the  European 
tirader  will  most  likely  be  obliged  to  borrow 
QWiOey  to  purchaae  return  cargoes,  and  his 
tr^ie  will  not  be  of  much  use  to  the  country. 
Some  European  traders,  not  in  the  Com« 
pei»y*s  service,  might  convey  capital  10  Indie> 
for  speculating  in  usurious  loans,  but  at  a 
risk,  as  they  could  not  recover  in  any  court 
of  law.        -        -        •         «        •        -  287 


MURRAY,    Thomas     Garland,    Esq. 
(S.C.) 

Capi,  Murray »  Wat  nearly  27  years  in  the  Company*s  marine 

service ;  has  made  lO  or  11  voyages  to  India 
and  China,  and  availed  himself  of  his  privi« 
lege  of  exporting  freight  free.  •        ••>  713 

The  native  demand  for  European  a4rticle»  is  very 
IriftiDg  compered  with  that  of  the  settlers  r 
it  baa  not  incteased,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
The  articles  adapted  to  their  consumption 
are  cutlery  and  sofne  small  quantities  of 
hardware,  spectacles  and  beads,  quicksilver, 
aafiron  and  cochineal.  Since  the  fall  of 
SeriQgapatam,  investments*  for  Madras  have 
not  sold  so  readily  nor  profiiably.  Other 
officers,  as  well  as  Captain  M.,  have  met  with 
very  precarious  encouragement  in  their  in- 

.    vestments.    -        -        -         -        -713,714 

There  is  not  a  more  enterprising  body  of  men 
than-  the  Company's  oificers,  who  are  en- 
couraged now  to  speculate  by  their  allowance 
of  freighlE.  No  private  trader  can  come  in 
competition  with  them.  They  would  take 
out  nure  than  they  now  do-  if  they  found  it 
profitaiUe.         .        ,        .        714,715,780 

The  Campany'a  officers  muat  perform  one  of 
two  voTagcft  aa  jnniDr  officers  j  one  as  fourth^ 
one  as.  third,  and  one  as  secondy  or  obief 
offioBfl^  pramoaily  to.  being -qiialified  for  4fa* 


P^e 


eomoDand,  which  is  neoesaary  to  Ckeir  ac«      House  of 
quiring  the  rec^utsite  experience,  afid  thejr      Cbaf. 
would  be  greatly  injured  by  the  estabUahmenC 
of  a  free  trade.       -        -        -        -713,71^ 

A  ship  cannot  come  to  Europe  without  some* 
thing  for  ballast  ;  rice  would  be  a  losing 
article,  except  in  seasons  of  distress  in  this 
country,  and  no  other  articles,  except 
saltpetre  and  sugar,  could  be  laden  in  qaan** 
titles  sufficient.  Though  sugar  might,  in 
some  cases,  yield  a  profit,  yet  it  most  affect 
the  West  India  colonies ;  the  present  pro- 
duce is  confined,  but  enough  cin  be  pro^ 
duced  to  supply  the  whole  Continent  of 
Europe.  .         -        -        .7)6,717,726 

The  general  China  voyage  outwards,  if  the 
fleet  is  strong,  is,  through  the  Scraita  of 
Sunda  or  Malacca  ;  and  homewards,  throogli 
the  Straits  of  Sunda  :  in  both  of  which  there 
is  danger  from  the  enemy.      •        -        *  71^ 

Capt.  M.  has  been  at  Bencoolen  andSumbawa^ 
and  has,  since  he  was  conamander,  formed 
some  idea  of  the  natives  of  the  Eastern 
islands,  but  from  their  character  for  treadierfi 
had  no  intetieourse  wiJ^  them.  Not  8  slogts 
cargo  of  European  produce  would  sell  in  tho 
Eastern  islands,  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants 
being  rery  few ;  nor  hare  the  natives  oi 
Bencoolen  adopted  European  habits  and  mao-i 
ners  in  any  degree.     -        -        •   yiB-ffM 

The  Eastern  traders  are  armed  to  present  sur- 
prise and  treachery,  and  natives  coming  on 
board  are  immediately  disarmed;  In  thv 
event  of  a  free  trade,  no  large  export  tfailfae^' 
of  British  manufactures  would  be  pvofkablo.  720 

The  Malays,  in  general,  wear  their  own  cotton 
and  silk   monufactores.  -        -        -  720 

An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  between  Cbtnw 
and  Java,  in  Chinese  vessels.    -        -  720>  721 

The  Eastern  islands  produce,  for  European 
consumption,  spices  ;  Java  and  MfsinfHa  prd-  ' 
duce  sugar  and  indigo.  Private  traders  might' 
easily  procHPe  ilHcff  Mpmetttv  tsf  «ea  Mfai  -"•  ' 
the  Eastern  islands.  The  coonlryships  cbtrid^' 
bring  csrgiMii  of  tea*'  freed  Chins',  and  ddiM** 
them  ar  any  fixed  place;  Indepemtettt  dP'  tW^ 
Chineswjnirikai      -^   -   -•      4  '^'^afiJttliTMl 

The  CUnbse  gis<rt<iBMnt^eiWe4i  dtinrfftMallta  * 
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icufle  ol  Com.      '6^*''*^  fr*>oa  ^^^  export  of  teas  j  and  a  Cbioa- 

^^— ^^-•^        mao  would  trade  wUh  any  one,  and  give  him 
-^.Murray.      ^^^^.^ ^^^ 

The  ooly  objection  to  depots  of  tea  being  eita* 
bliihed  on  the  coasts  of  the  Eastern  islands 
would  be  the  treachery  of  the  Malays,  aad 
the  likelihood  of  being  cut  off  by  them  ; 
but  a  factory  might  be  formed  strong  enough 
to  resist  them.  There  are  sunus  places  in 
the  Eastern  islands  where  more  confidence 
is  reposed  in  the  Malays  than  in  otlu^rs.  732,  723 

Any  fiscal  guards  established  hy  government 
on  the  Eastern  Islands  to  prevent  illicit  trad- 
ing must  be  very  numerous,  and  would  be 
subjected  to  the  depredations  of  the  enemy's 
cruisers  :  and  any  regulation,  requiring  sh)p» 
taking  in  cargoes  in  the  Indian  Seas  to  have 
their  cargoes  ofificially  broken  up  and  in- 
spected on  their  homeward  passage  would 
be  destructive  to  a  China  cargo,  as  a  cheit 
of  tea  once  staved  will  hardly  bear  moving ; 
and  if  thei:ommauders  were  on! yr  required 
to  declare  the  contents  of  their  cargoes,  it 
would  be  no  obstruction  to  contraband  trade> 
the  inducement  to  smuggle  tea  beiag  the 
heavy  duties.         -         .        -         -    jaa,  724 

Some  of  the  bays  in  the  Eastern  Seas  appear 
accessible  and  commodious  for  ships  of  all 
descriptions.  -         -         -         -         .  724 

Cruiiers  could  not  be  stationed  at  all  times  in 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Sunda.  or  A 1  lass,  to 
board  homeward-bound  vessels  suspected  of 
being  laden  with  contraband.  -         -  724 

Tea  is  a  prohibited  article  of  trade^  yet  Fort  St. 
George  and  Calcutta  have  been  plentifully 
supplied  with  it  by  country  ships,  and  Capt. 
M.  has  bought  some  at  Calcutta  for  his  own 
immediate  use  cheaper  than  in  China.      •  724 

The  prevention  of  country  ships  trading  in  teas 
would  depend  on  the  penalty  attached  against 
it. 726 

The  Chinese  are  more  inclined  to  smuggle  than 
any  other  men.      -         -         -         •         .  ^2fi 

In  the  event  of  the  foreign  settLement«  on  the 
coast  of  Coromaodel  beii^  sestored  ea  e 
peace,  trans-shipments  might  btt  nade  m 
those  roida  without  xh*  kaffyMfle  oiAh^ 
English  government ;  hxA  were  the  penalty 
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of  audi  iBidC  trade  to^te  doobie  the  value  of     Hquk^  Com. 

the  ship  and  ctrgo^  tio  country  ihip  would      CapuXuna^s 

embark  in  it,  and  in  the  event  of  open  trade 

merchants    would    select    eommanderv     in 

whose  honour  they  oeuld  rely  ;  hot  tbfnjgs 

might  betaken  on  board  without  their  knew- 

ledge.      -        •        -        -        -        735^,  J26 
About  18  or  20  years  ago  the  Company  \m^ 

ported  6  or  7  entire  cargoes  of  sugar,   te  try 

the  effect  an  the  markets,  hot  the  attempt 

lias  not  been  repeated.     Private  merchaiMi 

would  not  find  it  mora  profitable  than  the 

Company.         -         ^         -         -         726^  727" 
Capt.  M.  haa  lost  greatly  on  the  import  of  piece. 

goods:  Oil  one  occasion  he  lost  £25,000  •$ 

but  within  this  year  or  two  they  have  yielded 

some  profit,  from  fewer  persons  having  em-. 

barked  in  their  importation.    •         -    727,  7^8 
Captains  are  allowed  tonnage  freight  fre^/ln 

lieu  of  pay«  and  to  bind  them  to  the  C6m» 

pany's  interests ',  bat  £500  for  each  voyage  - 

has  been  paid  by  captains  of  regular  ships 

since  the  old  system  of  shipping  was  diM* 

atroycd,  which  must  be  doduQted  on  eatimal-- 

ing  the  net  profit  00  a  voyage.     -         7«2£^>  7^ 
On  some  voyages  Capt.  M.  sold  his  priviiegek 

outwards  (40  tons)  fof  about  j£25  a  too^ 

and  let  the  produce  of  his  iDvetitmeot  and  his 

other  funds  upon  respondentia  in  India,  eon^- 

sidering  the  speculatton  irooi  thence  aerjr. 

precarious.    -----  730^  761 
Most  of  the  tin  carried  to  China  is  prodocedio- 

Banca>  end  is  preferred  to  British      -  730>  78.1 

NICHOLAS,  RoBjERT,  Esq.  (C.) 

Has  been  22  years  a  Commissioner  of  Exaisey. '    \fr,  Nichohs^, 

and  10  of  them  Cbatrnmo  of  theBoanI ;  ba# 

considered  the  prebsMe  effect  on  ilFicit  trad» 

from  opening  the  India  trade  te  the  eotperia; 

in  general,  and  to  particular  pofts,  atid  it  t(-  • 

opinion   that  smuggling  would- thereby  te^ 

considerably    increased.       The  Board 

fhiDk>  that  though  the  China  trade 

not  be  opened;  abipi^ing  ffe  India  migbt 

bring  ten«»  wbicb  woiM  liraodukntfjp  be  h^ 

troduoed  ■  bereb*     •  -^  *»     :-•     ^•^       *  MO 
The  Boardl  of!:BMia^:'«ftav  eamwnniraliay-.  ^ 

with  their  offieera  at  tbtta^^^sMM^^^ti^ud. 
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that  the  trade  might  be  opened^  tinder  quali- 
fications^ to  HuU^  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and 
Plymouth,  after  they  had  been  examined  as 
to  warehouses,  docks,  approach,  and  other 
points  necessary  to  render  them  safe.  330«  331 

The  Board  thought  the  port  of  Hull  dangerous, 
from  being,  in  some  parts,  so  narrow,  and 
the  water  not  deep  enough  for  the  Excise 
cutters,  its  two  wet  docks  not  adequately 
walled  and  protected^  and  the  length  of  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Thlimes  affording 
iiicreased opportunities  for  smuggling.  332, 335 

Liverpool  is  preferable  on  accoutit  of  its  walled 
dock.  Cutters  may  be  placed  to  protect  its 
approach,  and  revenue  officers  be  put  on 
board  vessels  14  or  15  miles  from  the  legal 
quays :  opportunities  of  smuggling  cannot 
often  occur  before  the  ships  enter  the  docks, 
of  which  the  King's  is  the  best,  being  walled 
round 33(5,  337 

There  are  no  wet  docks  of  consequence  at  Bris- 
tol ;  the  approach  to  it  is  extremely  long,  and 
vessels  may  throw  goods  into  small  craft  to 
be  landed.     -        -        -         •         -  33?,  33S 

Ships  of  500  tons  are  preferable  to  smaller, 
being  less  liable  to  smuggle  ;  and  the  longer 
line  of  coast  a  ship  has  to  pass,  the  greater 
will  be  the  means  and  the  temptation  to 
smuggling.    -----  332,  333 

The  Manifest  Act  has  been  highly  operative, 
.  bat  some  further  modifications  would  guard 
the  revenue  against  fraud.  Offences  against 
it  are  reported  to  the  Bbard  by  their  officers 
and  the  penalties  levied  according  to  circum- 
stances. -         -         .         .  333,  334, 34 1 

The  accuracy  of  a  manifest  depends  on  the 
hurry  with  which  a  vessel  may  sail :  but  it 
is  supposed  that  the  commander  would  see  all 
on  board  contained  in  it.         -         -        -  334 

The  revenue  officers  at  places  nearest  to  the 
Board  are,  in  general,  most  attentive  to  their 
duty  I  and,  therefore^  a  considerable  advan* 
tage  tfrises  from  confining  the  India  and  China 
trade  to  the  port  of  London    -        •        -  335 

Newcastle  cannot  be  approached  within  a  cer« 
tain  distance,  by  visssels  of  large  bnrtheoi. 
East  India  and  China  vanels  mdat,  therefore^ 
discbuge  at  the  cirer^a  naoath,  whence  there 
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would  be  great  risk  and  datiger  ofatnnggfiiig 
on  shore       .        .        •        -        •  335, 336 

The  nuniiber  of  officers  at  the  out  ports  woald 
depend  on  the  increase  of  trade.    -        *  338 

Except  tea,  few  goods  coming  from  India  are 
exciseable,  which  narrows  the  interest  of  the 
Board  at  Liverpool  and  other  places ;  never- 
theless, there  would  be  great  smnggling 
whenever  the  ships  arrived,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  Excise 
cotters.  A  Custom-house  cutter  shonld  at- 
tend every  Indiaman  on  entering  the  channel 
to  Its  port  of  delivery  j  which  if  the  trade 
comes  in  detached  ships  and  to  different  ports, 
would  occasion  a  proportionate  increase  of 
cutters.  •        .        -        .        .  339,340 

It  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  revenue  if 
ships  from  India  were  permitted  to  go  north 
about  Scotland,  which  should  be  prohibited 
by  the  Manifest  Act.      •        -        .  340^  342 

The  passage  from  the  Bristol  channel  to  the 
port  of  London,  is  hazardous  for  tea  and 
East  India  articles,  on  account  of  the  neigh« 
bouring  sea-ports  and  watering  places; 
many  smuggling  cases  have  arisen  on  the 
coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex       -        -  343,  843 

Large  vessels  cannot  approach  the  English  or 
Welsh  coast,  from  the  British  channel,  with- 
out danger,  yet  they  might  be  met  by  small 
craft  to  favour  smuggling  3  officers  of  excise 
and  customs,  however,  are  put  on  board  all 
ships  arriving  in  King  Road,  before  they 
reach  the  narrow  passage.         -        -        343 

Persons  intending  to  smuggle  East-India  pro- 
duce to  a  great  extent  would  probably  em- 
ploy a  foreign  ship  for  that  purpose.  344»  345 

East-India  articles  have  been  smuggled  from  fo- 
reign ships  in  particular,  the  crews  of  which 
most  in  general  be  ignorant  of  oor  coast ;  but 
unmbers  of  Americans  have  for  years  fre« 
quented  Liverpik>l,  who  are  otherwise.    -  344 

In  Che  event  of  peace,  (unleM  it  were  more  profit- 
able either  to  ^11 6t  to'  deitroy  the  ahip)j  fee-   • 

aeb  wodldland  their  goods  at  GotteDbonh','  or 

i.  •      « •      .  .      '*i  ;cf^'. 

perls  on  the  French  coast^    vteee^  tBw 

vnifik  be  ud^fjsteirhito  Eogl^?^^  pn- 
manent  datjdirlo  p&fe  are  aldiSaept'tfeoip* 
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House  of  Com.     tation  to  imagglet  and  the  war-dutiei  are  a 

jtir^a,,  '  itai  greater.  -        -   ,    -  344,  345,  347 

Tea  aboald  be  prohibited  to  be  brought  in  pri- 
vate vessels  from  India.  The  immeose  value 
of  this  article  produces  a  great  deal  of  smug- 
gling,  which  would  increase  in  time  of  peace : 
Americans  and  others  carry  it,  on  account  of 
its  profit  J  and  the  English  risk  the  highest 
penalties  imposed  on  it^  particularly  if  the 
profit  on  the  article  were  likely  (o  exceed 
the  value  of  the  ship  and  its  freight,  instances 
of  which  have  occurred.        -        «        -  346 

Smuggling  is  greater  out  at  sea  than  near  the 
land;  the  smugglers  on  the  Cornish  and 
Welsh  coasts  live  mostly  at  lea,  and  have 
made  subterraneous  receptacles  for  their 
smuggled  goods.    •        •        .        .  347,  35O 

London  alfords  an  easy  vent  for  smuggled  goods, 
on  account  of  its  extent )  bat  if  landed  on  a 
retired  spot  in  the  west,    they  wonld  be 
.  equally  as  well  dispersed.  -        -        34/,  348 

In  cases  of  seizure  or  breach  of  regulations, 
where  no  fraud  is  presumable,  penalties  are 
mitigated  according  to  circumstances.  348,  349 

A  port  like  Plymouth  is  best  situated  to  prevent 
smuggling.  ------  349 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  has  been 
less  tea  smuggled,  except  in  particular  in- 
stances.       ......  34Q 

By  admitting  ships  from  India  of  350  tons  to  the 
Outports,  though  prohibited  trading  in  tea, 
there  would  be  a  considerably  increased  quan- 
tity of  that  article  smuggled,  by  the  opening 
of  more  ports  and  employing  more  ships; 
and  some  of  the  northern  states,  if  their 
ports  were  perfectly  open,  would  have  an 
equal  facility  of  smuggling,  particnlarly  in 
small  ships.  If,  in  time  of  peace,  the  gO 
per  cent,  duty  were  discontinued,  the  temp- 
tation would  not  be  so  great ;  hot  the  open- 
ing of  the  ports  would  produce  an  inemse 
of  trade  and  shtppiDg,  and  also  of  emag- 
gling,  though  the  severe  penalties  would 
render  tea  a  dangerous  article.  There  is  not 
much  tobacco  smuggled ;  tea  ia  a  Hore  Im- 
portant article.       ...        -349-^51 

Tiic  Excise  Board  mitifate  disoetiooally  the 
high    penalty    on   teai    l&ej.  V9idd  000- 
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for  only  a  single  chest,  on  its  appearing  to  be     Mf^N^^as 
brought  with  an  intention  to  smuggle,  under 
the  idea  that  the  good  of  the  country  re- 
quired it.      ....     352,354,355 

If  a  new  law  were  made  to  prevent  smuggling» 
the  revenue  boards  would  not  be  so  lenient 
as  hitherto  j  but  doing  away  the  privilege  ton* 
nage  and  the  manifest  act  would  be  the  best 
means  of  preserving  the  revenue  with  respect 
to  British  ships.      -         -         -        -r  3^2,  353 

Smugglers  are  influenced  more  by  the  tpnpta- 
tion  of  high  profit  than  the  fear  of  risk.  •  353 

Though  the  opening  the  Outports  may  in- 
crease the  trade,  yet  ibe  consequent  increase 
of  smuggling  will  counteract  any  increase  of 
revenue,  and  even  affect  the  expense  of  tlio 
establishment.  Smuggling  has  not  borne 
any  proportion  to  the  increase  of  revenue  of 
late«  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  con^fputa- 
tion  act.        -        -        -        -        -        •  35^ 

No  doubt  owners  of  ships  would  select  the  most 
honest  men  they  could  as  captains  and  offi- 
cers.   -------  353 

There  is  more  smuggling  of  captain's  stores 
from  East-India  ships  than  firom  oth.er  ves- 
sels.      -        •  354 

In  cases  of  negligence  or  irregularity,  the  Board 
of  Excise  prosecute  the  commander  of  the 
vessel.  -.-.--  S54 

PRENDERGAST,  Guy  Lenox,  Esq.  (C.) 

Resided  IJ  years  as  a  civil  servant  under  the  Mr. 

Bombay  presidency,  principally  in  Gusetat,  ^^^  ' 

whence  he  returned  about  two  years  aad  a 

half  since  ;  has  had  abondtnt  opportanities  of 

learning  the  language,  manoers  and  habits  of 

the  natives,  which  are  very  dissimilar  to  JSoro- 

peans.  -  -  .  •  -  JM,  155 
The  natives,  though  inferior  in  bodily  ^goar> 

are  not  so  in  mental  capacity,  to  EaropeaMi 

who  on  their  first  arrival  are  disposed  to  tueat 

them  and  their  prejodioes  with  oootenpt, 

and  to  domineer  over  them.  -  -  •155 
The  uoreatraiMd  admissioo  of  '^"T^nt  into 

Gttiant    wooU  pcodofio  the  giaateat  dis- 

oidcK,  foa  jM>t  baiqg  a|Je  lo  coipptdienil  ihe 
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urged  frivolous  complaints^  and  would  treat 

them  With  every  mark  of  disrespect^  and  de^ 

grade  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  156 

British  subjects  are  triable  for  oifences  against 
the  natives^  only  before  the  supreme  court 
and  a  British  jury,  and  considerable  inconve- 
nience would  arise  in  making  them  amenable 
to  the  provincial  courts.  The  frequent  ex- 
ercise of  coercive  power  over  British  subjects 
would  be  invidious  in  the  eyes  of  British  re- 
sidents who  have  a  considerable  fellow  feel- 
ing.      156 

Upwards  of  (500  miles  of  the  Malabar  coast  be- 
longs to  native  powers,  where  adventurers 
might  land  and  proceed  almost  wherever 
they  pleased  :  this  would  produce  the 
greatest  possible  disorders,  arising  from  in- 
sult to  the  women  and  intrusion  into  houses 
and  pagodas,  and  be  dangerous  to  the  go- 
vernment of  India.        -         -        -        -  157 

The  natives  of  Guzerat  have  not  evinced  any 
taste  for  European  articles,  even  the 
higher  orders,  who  have  both  the  means  and 
the  option  of  using  them  at  Surat  and 
Broach }  nor  do  the  native  domestics  of 
Europeans  imbibe  our  manners.        -    1 57,  153 

The  Parsees  of  Bombay  are  but  a  small  tribe, 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  Hindoos  and  Ma- 
homedans :  only  a  few  of  them  connected 
with  agency  bouses  have  copied  European 
nunners ;  but  they  would  not  promote 
the  consumption  of  our  commodities  among 
their  countrymen.  The  limited  adoption 
of  European  articles,  whether  by  Hindoos 
or.  Mahomcdans,  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed 
to  their  intimate  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
but  no  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  the 
interior  could  in  a  century  induce  them  to 
adopt  European  manners,  or  to  use  European 
articles,  which  the  great  mass  have  not  means 
to  bvy,  nor  the  dispobiiion,  if  they  had  the 
means.-        -        -        -        -        -  J59,  i60 

The  prioe  of  labour  on  the  Malabar  coast  varies 
from  6i»  to  159.  a  month,  whicb>  from  this 
cheapoess  of  food  and  ratmenti  is  adequate 
10  all  their  wants  :  Europe  is  npt  likely  to  fair 
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on  a  great  scale  the  maoafactariog  country  fi>r     House  of  Com 
India,  which  supplies  all  its  own  wa&ts.  -  \5Q 

Indian. commodities  owe  their  advantage  in  the 
European  markets  principally  to  the  unex- 
ampled cheapness  of  Indian  labour  3  any  in- 
crease  in  which  would  proportionably  en« 
hance  the  price  of  the  commodities.  -      -  I60 

The  Bombay  government  has  long  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  vent  for  European  articles  in  the 
interior.  Mr.  P.  made  every  inquiry  to  pro- 
mote it,  but  the  result  left  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  thing  practicable.  •        -        160 

The  present  system  of  trade  is  fully  sufficient  to 
meet  any  increased  demand  among  the 
natives.         --.-•-  jfio 

RANKING,  Mr.  Joseph,  (S.  C.) 

Has  been  20  years  an  extensive  dealer  in  India     ^^'  Ronciaf . 
piecegoods.  -     ..  -         -        -        -        -  781 

The  ad  valorem  duty  on  calicoes  \s£Z.  6s.  Sd. 
on  importation,  and  for  home  consumption 
a  further  duty  of  j£66.  6s.  Bd,  per  cent,  i  on 
muslins,  10  per  cent,  on  importation,  and  for 
home  consumption  ^27*  6s,  8d,  $  and  00 
prohibited  goods,  which  are  only  for  export- 
ation, o£3.&.  8i.  By  the  newly  imposed 
duty,  callicoes  will  pay  £3.  l6s,  Sd.  per  cent., 
and  for  home  consumption  di7^'  6u  %d*  per 
ccnt.3  muslins  about  12  per  cent,  and  for  home 
consumption  j6'3l.  6s.  Qd,  ;  and  prohibited 
goods,  ri3.  l6s,  Qd,  The  duties  are  charged 
on  the  sale  prices.  -        •        -        -  28^ 

On  goods  not  sold  at  the  Company's  sales,  tho 
merchant  fixes  his  value  ;  but   if  the  king*s 
officer  is  not  satisfied,  he  has  the  option  ol  ■ 
taking  the  goods,  and  paying  the  o^rcbant's 
valuation.     -        -        -        -  .     -     .  •  ysa 

It  would  be  nearly  impracticable  to  set  an  ac- 
curate average  value  on  piece  goods,  except 
by  sale.  Gk>ods  of  the  same  denomination 
sometimes  differ  from  5  to  15  per  cent. T,ia  tho 
course  ot  the  sale.  The  Company's  goods  are 
superior  in  general  to  those  of  private  tradeiy^ 

782 

In  the  evattt  ol:the  trsde:baing  tbrown^  opanf^ 
tho^iotpprts,  the  London  aiarehaa^  wcnld 
laboofllflilderifcept  dis«idvi|iiti|^^J»f9odsa(^ 

th«3ClDHf»i>j!4iJ»l«ain>tA  ««ior«litifin^.»ML 
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driven  tip  to' their  full  valae.  If  goods  were 
to  be  valued  at  the  Outports,  the  revenue 
would  be  defrauded «  as  persons  could  not  be 
found  competent  to  know  the  real  value. 
Merchants  might  value  their  articles  at  IOj, 
which  at  the  Company's  sales  would  fetch  I5s, 
Even  at  a  public  sale  collusion  might  take 
place,  and  goods  of  bad  qualities  sell  nomi- 
nally low,  and  influence  the  Company's  sales. 
The  admission  of  private-traders  generally  to 
the  piece  good<  trade  would  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  the  dealers  in  such  goods,  and  of  fo- 
reigners frequenting  the  Comp«<ny*s  sales, 
who  could  never  know  what  quantity  might 
be  brought  into  the  market,  and  how  to  re- 
gulate their  purchases.  Permitting  goods  to 
be  taken  out  of  warehouses  at  the  Outports 
for  exportation  would  very  much  increase 
the  facilities  for  smuggling,  even  if  the  duties 
were  20  or  40  per  cent,  less,  and  their  frau- 
dulent introduction  into  the  home  consump- 
tion would  diminish  the  consumption  of  oar 
cotton  fabrics.  Goods  bought  by  dealers  at 
the  Company's  sales  are  principally  exported  : 
the  London  importers  would  also  have  to  pay 
full  duties  according  to  the  Company's  sales, 
while  at  the  Outports  they  would  pay  what 
they  choose.   -         -         -         •  783-785 

The  common  East- India  goods,  where  strength 
is  required,  are  cheaper  and  better  than  Bri- 
tish ;  but  the  middle  classes  of  the  latter  sur- 
pass them.  The  finest  East-(ndia  manufac- 
tures are  decidedly  superior,  and  cannot  be 
successfully  imitated  in  this  country.  783,  784 
Some  goods  imported  by  private  traders  are  of 
very  inferior  qualify,  thongh  the  same  de- 
nominations as  the  Company's,  which  are 
so  ably  classed  that  dealers  can  rely  upon 
them  in  full  confidence  j  but  the  former  re  • 
quire  a  strict  examination.  «        7^9,  789 

Comparing  India  goods  of  the  last  sale  with 
nearly  similar  British  manufactnres,  the 
former  are  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  cheaper. 

784,  854 
Wiihin  a  week  after  (he  arrival  of  their  shtpfl, 
the  Company  publish  an  accorate  accoant  of' ■ 
their  cargoes,  which  the  dealers  distribute 
anaong  their  correspondenti  abroad,  and  re**' 


ceive  Iheir  orders  before  the  sales.    Numben      ^'^^  ®'  ^*- 


of  foreigners  also  come  over  to  those  sales,  Mr.  Ranking 
who  have  bought  quantities  of  British  ma- 
nufactures. The  goods  are  put  up  for  in- 
spection sometime  before  the  sale.  The  ad- 
mission of  the  Outports  to  the  trade,  even 
by  public  sale,  would  distract  the  foreigner's 
attention,  prevent  his  acting  with  his  present 
confidence^  and  materially  derange  the  Com- 
pany's sales  :  the  preference  however  would 
be  given  to  London,  where  there  is  the 
greate«;t  assortment.  -  76^,  766,  788,  790 
The  prices  of  British  goods  fluctuate  consiuer^ 
ably  :  both  those  and  India  are  used  for  the 
same  purposes,  but  the  enormous  duties  oo 
the  latter  prohibit  their    being    consulned 

liere. 787 

Even   supposing  that  foreigners  were  content 
to  have  their  goods  by  order  from  the  Out- 
ports,  it  would  be  impracticable  for  a  mer- 
chant accurately  to  describe  them,  as  they 
vary  so  considerably  in  quality  though  of  the 
same  description.           -         -         -        -  78g 
The  quantities  of  India  goods  sold   and  their 
price,  vary  according  to  circumstances.    Bri- 
tish goods  have  lately  advanced  20  per  cent., 
being  for  home  consumption,  while  the  India 
are  for  exportation.         ....  7go 
Extensive  dealers  wonld  not  go  several  hundred' 
miles  for  a  trifling  article  5  and  foreign  mer-' 
chants,  disappointed   in  the  quality  of  the 
goods  ordered,    would   not  send  a   second 
order :  it  is  therefore  conceived   the  piece 
goods  trade  will  centre  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don-         790,  791 

Merchants  at  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  might' 
form  an'opinion  of  the  value  of  India  piece 
goods  by  comparing  them  with  similar  goods  ^ 
manufactured  in  this  country.  -        •  7^t 


HOE,  William,  Esq.  (C.) 

Is  one  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Board  of  Ctistoms,  ' 
who  have  fully  considered  the  effect  of  open-  ' 
ing  the  India  trade  in  respect  of  smuggling, 
and  have  reported  thereon.    Smnggling  prin- 
cipally lakes  place  by  boats  or  vessels  meef*  - 
iog  ships  on  their  transit  along  the  coasts,  ' 
and  occasionally  in  th«  rifer.      •     ^ift*! « 15% 
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riqu»  of  Com.  By  opening  the  trade  to  the  oatporfs,  imoggling 
jT/r  ^Roe  would  be  increased,  according  to  local  cir- 

canQstanceSf  particulaily  in  peace,  from  ships 
not  coming  in  convoys,  from  their  being 
allowed  to  loiter,  and  possibly  from  there  not 
being  so  many  Admiralty  craiscrs  as  at  present 
in  the  Channel  $  and  additional  danger 
woald  arise  if  the  French  ports  could  be  en- 
tered. -         -         -         -       258,  239, 272 

The  Commissioners  have  established  a  system 
of  watch  and  waterguard  from  the  ship's  first 
appearance  in  the  Downs  until  her  arrival  in 
the  Docks  5  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  the 
Ontports  without  great  alterations.  Danger 
from  smuggling  is  at  present  applicable  to 
the  Thames,  it  being  the  only  river  to  which 
Indian  articles  can  come.         .        -        -  267 

Wet  docks,  inclosed  within  high  walls,  and 
properly  guarded,  prevent  plunder,  and  pre- 
serve a  more  orderly  conduct  of  the  business. 

260 

Small  vessels  are  most  dangerous  to  the  revenue, 
on  account  of  their  less  draught :  those  of  4 
or  500  tons  only  should  be  employed  in  an 
open  trade.  -----    260 

There  would  be  great  difficulty  in  substituting 
a  rative  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  goods 
greatly  varying  in  value,  and  an  average 
would  fall  very  unequally  on  the  high«*st  and 
the  lowest  sorts.        -        •        -        260, 26 1 

Hie  Company's  system  of  warehousing  and  sale 
11  well  calculated  for  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and 
lor  preventing  combinations  among  buyers ; 
but  eoald  not  be  easily  introduced  at  the  out- 
ports.  Were  piece  goods  inn  ported  into  the 
ontports  afterwards  to  come  to  London  to  be 
told  in  the  nsnal  wayi  it  would  obviate  the 
difficnlty  of  fixing  an  ad  valorem  duty  as  to 
price,  and  the  danger  to  the  revenue  from 
their  not  finding  the  real  value.  260,  261,  271 

The  increase  of  smuggling,  from  an  increase  of 
trade,  will  depend  on  the  «iEe  and  number  of 
ships,  and  local  circumstances.  •        *•        261 

The  Board  of  Customs  are  of  opinion  that  India 
fhips  cannot  be  examined  at  St.  Helena,  or 
any  intermediate  porr,  without  disturbing  the 
cargo^  and  iuerrupting  the  voyage.       -      262 

Were  the  import  trade  admitted  to  the  out- 
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ports,  there  wonid  be  no  peculiar  danget  firoiA 
admitting  them  to  export  to  India :  the  dan^ 
ger  to  be  apprehended  would  arise  from  thett 
re-landing  goods  cleared  for  exportation  to 
the  coniinr'nt.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  regulating  the  drawbacks.        -        -     362 

The  ports  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hall, 
were  selected  by  the  Board  as  bent  adapted 
to  the  India  trade,  h:4ving  docks,  and  some 
of  them  warehouses  ;  and,  by  various  re- 
gulations to  guard  against  smuggling,  might 
be  rendered  more  fit  than  any  others,  buc 
whether  perfectly  fit,  Mr.  R.  is  not  prepared 
to  say.         -         -      202—264,  268,  269,  271 

The  Custom-honse  in  London  is  distinct  from 
that  of  Scotland.        ....      26$ 

The  amount  of  seizures  in  the  London  district^ 
to  which  the  whole  India  trade  is  confined,  if 
about  gS4&,O00,  and  in  all  the  other  ports  of 
the  kingdom  dill ,000.  The  seizures  on  the 
Thames  from  Company's  ships  have  princi- 
pally oonsisted  of  silks  and  Bandana  handker- 
chiefs.       -----    265,  271 

River*smuggling  mast  at  present  be  confined  to 
the  Thames,  because  no  other  river  can  re- 
ceive Indian  articles.         «        •        .        265 

Mr.  R.  is  not  aware  of  any  diflicalty,  in  a  lest 
populous  district  than  London,  in  concealiag 
smuggled  articles,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  would  be  transported  to  London  for 
sale,  and  the  chance  of  their  being  seised  in 
transit  would  depend  much  on  their  nature.  266 

It  is  not  practicable  to  frame  a  system  in  anjr 
port  so  as  to  exclude  all  smuggling  :  eveo  in 
London  there  is  a  good  deal,  and  Mr.  R.  can* 
not  say  how  far  that  system,  which  baa  lo 
long  existed  under  the  attention  of  the  Board, 
could  be  adopted  in  other  ports.  -        27O 

SEDGWICK,  Jameb,  Esq.  (S.  C.) 

Is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Excise  in  Scotland,      Mr.StigmiA 
and  has  considered  the  effect  of  opening  the 
India  trade  to  the  ontporCf,  which  he  oon« 
ceives  would  increase  smnggling.        516,  521 

The  mouth  of  She  Clfie,  and  western  eoaat->of 
Argyteahifo,  aflfonl  opportamciea  lbriflsid||- 
gling,  which  may  lie  carried  00  bf  n'^rietj 
ofmeana:  it  ia  difficult  Co  afoid  it  even  in  thn 
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ff         r  CM.     '^^^^  ^^  ^  general  trade,  and  it  is  loipoisiblo 

to  make  such  an  establiMhrnent  of  cutters  at 
would  at  all  prevent  or  detect  it.  5i6,  517>  531 

In  approachiiig  Greenock  and  Glasgow,  there 
yroM  be  endkss  fadlilies  ior  landing  goods 
and  smuggling  from  East  India  ships,  which 
would  further  l>e  iii creased  by  eoaploying 
Tessels  of  300  or  350  tons  burthen.  Should 
the  parlies,  who  have  the  privilege  extended 
to  theoDj  avail  aiemselves  of  it,  the  temptation 
will  of  course  b^  equal  to  the  increase  of 
trade  and  profit  of  it.  East  India  articles 
could  be  sold  in  the  Highlands  to  any  extent. 

517—519,  521 

Greenock  is  under  the  warehousing  system, 
which  might  be  extended  to  Leiih.  There 
are  wet  docks  at  both,  but  not  surrounded 
with  waljs  -         -         •         -  '      5ig 

In  the  event  of  opening,  the  trade  to  the  northern 
ports,  the  number  ot  revenue  officers  must 
proportion  ably  be  increased.         •         •      520 

SMITH,  William  Bruce,  Esq    (C.) 

Aff.  Smith,    Resided  above  40  years  in  India^  principally  in 

the  northern  boundaries  of  Bengal,  as  .-i  mer- 
chant, and  in  reclaiming  waste  lands.       l6l 

Great  part  of  the  Morong  country  is  forest,  and 
the  land  before  clearing  was  covered  chiefly 
with  high  grass  and  reeds  ;  the  crops  rai#ed 
were  principally  rice  and  indigo         -   \6S.  }6g 

European  goods  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  the 
northern  part  of  Bengal  from  ti:e  character 
and  want  of  means  in  the  natives,  which 
are  not  changeable.         ...    I61-l63 

The  wages  of  agricultural  labotuers  is  one 
anna  per  day,  which  is  barely  adequate  to 
their  subsistence.  A  piece  of  orduiary  cloth 
for  the  head,  and  another  for  the  budy,  con- 
stitute their  apparel.  The  manufacturers* 
wages  are  double  those  of  the  labourer,  bat 
their  food  and  dress  arc  equally  simple.    -    l63 

The  land  is  cultivated  by  the  natives  wholly 
with  the  country  implements.     -         -         105 

An  unrestrained  intcrcvUisc  of  Europeans 
would  disturb  tho  harmony  uf  the  natives, 
whose  prejudices  would  be  violated  through 
ignorance.    --•--•  103 


Mr.  S.  generally  ensplqfed  native^  And  soipe*  .  Hovm  ef  Coai 
times  an  European  aasistaoti  who,  ifthena-       MtTSmUh. 
tives  had  complained  of  him  to  the  provincial 
courts  would  have  been  'sent  to  Calcutta  for 
trial. J63,l64 

Numerous  Europeans  reside  in  India,  whosa  Ii« 
cenoes  in  the  event  of  misconduct  would  h« 
withdrawn,  instances  of  which  have  occur- 
red. -...«•        ^    j64 

Mr.  S.  has  seen  some  English  broad  cloth. and 
cutlery  at  the  fairs,  but  the  present  modaof 
supplying  the  Indian  market  is  fully  adequate 
to  the  demand.  •        «•        •        l64j  l65 

Few  of  the  opulent  natives  purchase  any  Euro* 
pean  commodities  :  they  employ  their  super- 
fluous wealth  in  their  own  mode  of  state      l6$ 

The  magistrates  inquire  into  and  check  dis- 
putes between  licensed  merchants  and  the 
natives.  In  one  instance,  iiowever.  an  in- 
digo planter  was  murdered  by  the  people, 
and  serious  consequences  might  ensue  firom 
British  agents  going  into  the  interior.  l55 

In  cold  weather  coarse  British  woollens  might 
find  a  vent,  if  as  cheap  as  their  own  quilted 
cot  on  stuff  and  blankets,  which  has  never 
yet  been  the  case  :  though  some  of  the  lower 
classes  do  acquire  wealth,  they  have  not 
the  smallest  inclination  to  change  their  joocu* 
pations,  nor  to  purchase  European  articles.   1 66 

Many  British  artisans  and  manufactiuers  are 
settled  at  Calcutta  and  the  principal  8t»« 
tions,  who  make  articles  formerly  im* 
ported  from  Britain,  cheaper,  and  in  sooM 
instances,  better  adapted  to  the  climate, 
which  must  diminish  their  importation.       16/ 

The  fhop§  of  Calcutta  and  Madraa  are  full 
of  European  articles,  and  there  arc  daily  auc- 
tions of  ihe  property  of  bankrupts,  and- fre- 
quently of  the  investments  of  captains  and 
officers  qiiitting  those  &tatio:;s,  which  «re 
sold  cheaper  than  they  could  be  ^ported  i 
traders  would  purchase  them  to  send. up 
the  country,  if  they  could  find  a  vent  for 
them.  Goods  at  these  auctions  rarely -iNrjof 
more  than  at  private  sale,  though  shop* 
keepers  generally  purchase  at  them  and  bid 
againit  each  other.        ...    167*170 
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Hontt  of  Com..Mr.  S.  had  mtercoane  with  all  ranks  of  inhabi- 
Jf n  SbilA*       ttDttof  Purnea,  and  has  been  in  different 

parts  of  the  countty^  and  annnaliy  visited 

Calcutta. 169 

The  commercial  residents  send  peons  (who  ge^ 
nerally  have  a  stick  of  office,  not  as  an  instru- 
ment of  punishment)  to  quicken  the  weavers 
deliveries.  The  practice  of  private  mer- 
chants placing  peons  over  the  natives  has  for 
tome  years  been  discontinued,  though  the 
"weavers  would  probably  submit  to  it.  1 70 

STAUNTON,  Sir  Geo.  Thomas,  Bart. 
(S.  C.) 

Si^*^!^  '^Bi  Accompanied    Lord    Macartney's  embassy  to 

Pekin  j  has  been  a  supracargo  15  years;  has 
studied  the  Chinese  language,  and  acquired  a 
general  knowledge  of  ihe  commerce  of 
China.  .-••--  J3ij 

The  Chinese  are  peculiarly  suspicious  of  stran- 
gers, and  from  the  responsibility  exacted 
from,  and  the  control  exercised  by,  ever/per- 
80D  ID  office,  would  be  adverse  to  any  trade 
not  under  efficient  constraint.      -        739,  740 

The  trade,  which  is  limited  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  native  merchants,  called  the  Hong, 
baa  been  confined  to  the  pore  of  Canton,  in 
the  suburbs  of  which  Europeans  are  per- 
mitted to  reside  only  while  their  ships  re- 
main there,  and  formerly  foreign  ships  were 
disarmed  on  tlK-ir  arrival.  But  their  laws 
have  been  considerably  modified  towards 
strangers,  owing  to  the  Company's  system  of 
carrying  on  trade,  and  in  one  instance  the 
Chinese  made  advances  towards  a  direct  and 
confidential  intercourse  with  their  servants, 
notwithstanding  which  the  trade  is  liable  to 
be  disturbed  by  slight  provocations.      740,  741 

The  English  were  formerly  admitted  to  the  port 
of  Cbusan.  -         -        -        -        -  741 

The  Chinese  government  do  not  consider  the 
Company's  trade  of  any  political  consequence 
to  them,  though  they  have  evinced  more  re- 
spect for  their  servants  than  for  other  foreign- 
ers:  to  which  the  Com |>any*6  power  and  un- 
impeachable honour  and  probity  have  greatly 
contributed— to  the  benefit  of  foreigners^  par- 
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(icularly  the  Americans,  whose  character  by     HbinroC  eon. 

no  means  stands  equally  high.  -        •  741 

The  Chinese  trade,  to  the  continuance  of  wbich^ 
the  present  system  is  highly  important,  is  ca* 
pable  of  gradual  extension.  Admitting  tra* 
ders  generally  to  participate  in  it,  would  lead 
to  disputes  that  would  cause  additional  reitric* 
tions,  and  render  it  less  advaotageons,  and 
thus  produce  its  suspension  or  abandonment : 
for  should  the  Company's  power  be  destroy- 
ed, British  subjects  would  be  liable  to  consi- 
derable embarrassments.         ...  742 

A  King's  consul  established  at  Canton  could 
not  afford  British  subjects  the  same  prelec- 
tion as  the  Company  now  do.  -         -  7^^ 

The  Americans,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  com- 
peted with  the  Company  for  some  sorts  of 
green  teas,  and  also  for  inferior  articles.   -  743 

The  uniform  price  of  teas,  the  monopoly  of 
which  is  in  the  Hong  merchants,  is  tho  ef- 
fect of  the  present  system  ;  for  the  Company 
having  the  refusal  of  them  and  other  articles 
brought  to  market,  in  a  great  measure  can  re- 
gulate and  keep  down  the  prices^  which  a 
free  market  would  necessarily  raise.  -  743,  744 

From  their  credit  and  reputation  in  China,  the 
Company  have  considerable  advantage  in 
trading  there.  ....        744 

British    manufactures    (chieBy  woollens  and 
metals)  are  sold  in  China,  to  the  amount  oC 
<£l,0(X),000  annually,  owing  to  the  Compa« . 
ny*s  exertions.    The  Chinese  are  prejudiced 
against  any  new  article ;  but  the  Company 
having  sold  British  woollens  at  a  loss  in  the. 
first  instance,  is  one  cause  of  the  present  ex-    . 
tended  sale,   which  on  some  articles  has  be*., 
come  profitable  :  besides  which,  the  Com* . 
pany  enter  into  contracts  with  the  Chinese, 
merchants,  who,  deriving  their  profits  from. 
the  sale  of  teas,  are  willing  to  take  the  wool- 
lens with  little  or  no  profit  on  the m.     The.  . 
Company's  attention  to  the  quality  and  pack-  .  , 
age  of    their  woollens  has. greatly  cpntri-.  . 
buted  to  their  reception  throughout  China,.  , 
their  mark  being;  ui^iyersall^^mitle^  fi^^fpl).. 
proof  of  the  quality  and  cyiaDtiJy.^f  ^||f  jj|rt^^ 

clesold.  ^     ::..;■.:'--. /:T.^|Wf^}^« 
The  Anriericans  carry  to  China.  cpn|idj^rab]^    , 
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HouM  of  Com.     qntDtitiet  of  bullion,  and  tome  artidei  of  oa- 

'a,  6.  r.         *'^®  produce,  but  few  if  any  manufactures. 
Siwniom^  hi.  746 

The  annual  cargoei  of  tea  provided  in  China 
contain  from  24  to  2.'J ,000,000  lbs.  j  any  re- 
duction in  qu.ini!»y  or  dcterioraliun  in  qua- 
lity would  diMrcss  this  country  under  the 
present  nnivcrsaliiy  of  iliJ  dcnunJ.  In  the 
event  of  opening  the  trade,  individuals  would 
pn-bably  import  teas  of  .«i  inferior  quality, 
while  the  supply  would  fluctuate,  greatly  to 
the  prejudice  of  th«  consumer;  and  smug- 
gling would  be  rendered  more  practicable, 
and  coiisrquenily  affect  the  revenues  of  the 
country  and  of  the  Company.  -  -  7-*6-74S 
Under  the  present  system,  tliere  is  considerable 
nicety  in  selecting  and  examining  ihe  teas, 
which  could  not  be  attended  to  under  any 
other.  -  -  -  746,7-17 

Damaged  teas  are  thrown  into  the  sea  in  the 
presence  of  revenue  officers,  the  Company 
thus  destroying  them  insioad  of  selling  them 
at  an  inferior  price :  and  leas  of  a  bad  and 
objectionable  quality  have  been  returned  on 
the  hands  of  the  original  scMers,  and  the 
amount  deducted  from  their  accounts,  which 
Ihe  Chinese  would  not  aliow  private  mer- 
chants to  do.  -  -  -  -  -  7-17 
The  Company  encourage  the  growth  of  parti- 
cular teas  by  higher  prices  than  individuals 
would,  on  account  of  the  advantage  of  those 
teas  being  incl'.uled  in  the  supply  for  general 
consumption.  No  change  or'  the  prcicni  sys- 
tem could  improve  the  supply  of  tea  to  this 
country.  T'le  Company  hooking  to  the  future 
success  anil  cxtcnsirn  of  the  trade,  act  on 
more  cnKir^ed  principles  than  individuals 
who  have  o:»!y  their  prcsv»nl  interest  in  \icw  ; 
yet  every  competiii.»n,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,    would   diituib   their  arrangements. 

7ir.7-*S 
No  tea  at  pre«»er.t   pr<)"ur:t'j!c  is  prejudicial  to 
health  :   but  if  ir.fi-r.or  teas  were  introduced, 
it  would  diminish  \hc  t.i>!e  furtheartic'e,  and 
dccre/^e  tiiL"  consumption.  -         •         7-^^ 

1  '.ere  are  (.^hinsfsu  vos^eU  and  colonies  in  moit 
parts  of  the  Ei^tern  Archipelago,  and  in  the 
event  of  free  trade,  teas  would  be  procuied 
trom  ihsnce,  azid  inlroJuced  into  thiscountrv. 
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Teai  thai  obtalaedf  nnder  an  efeaioa  tf  Ae     HmmaT  Ga». 
Chineieexportdtttiett  would,  under  aomPBiioa        ^r  5.7^ 
of  English  dutiet  also,  cono  to  tiie  eoniQunr     Staunion^  BL 
much  cheaper  than  those  of  the  Companjr» 
and  interfere  with  their  sale,  though  ofaoin- 
ferior  quality.    The  high  duties  on  tea  are 
a  strong  temptation  to  smuggling.         -       JAQ 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade  to  India,  excluding 
China  and  the  Chinese  seas,  soauggling  of 
teas  would  still  be  practicable ;  but  were  BriiisU 
vessels  allowed  to  go  to  Manilla,  that  placo 
would  be  peculiarly  convenient  for  smuggling 
tea,  from  its  proximity  to  Canton,  aod  its 
being  frequented  by  Chinese  vessels.     749,  750 

Teas  are  purchased  by  country  bliips  trading 
between  China  and  India,  from  which  pri- 
vate traders  might  smuggle  them.     -         -  750 

The  Chinese  duty  on  tea  is  not  considerable.    7^0 

Chinese  junks,  with  few  exceptions,  not  being 
permitted  to  dear  out  for  foreign  ports,  are 
not  liable  to  the  same  duties  as  foreign  ves- 
sels, for  which  reason  they  can  easily  evade 
them.*        ..---.  750 

The  Chinese  market  is  chiefly  supphed  with  tin 
from  Banca.  -        -        -        •        -  750 

STRACEY,  John,  Esq*  (S.C.) 

Has  been  J 4  or  15  years  in  different  depart*       ^fr.  Siracn\ 
ments  in  Bengal ;   some  time  in  the  judicial, 
and  also  under  secretary  to  government ;  has 
resided    in   Tirboot,   at    Momensiog,    and 
Caw  n  poor.         -----       492 

The  natives  of  India  live  in  comfort  and  retire- 
ment, and  are  as  happy  and  contented  as 
any  people  in  the  world.  •        •  492,  493 

In  c.ise  of  free  access  to  the  interior  being  per- 
mitted to  British  aubjeds,  they  would,  through- 
contempt,  ignorance,  or  intention,  be  guilty 
of  the  greatest  excesses,  several  instances  of 
uiiixh    occurred  during  Mr.  S.*s  re»idencc. 

493^494. 

Captains  of  private  ships  being  abort  of  banda 
might  also  sail  for  £urope  with  nativea  on- 
board, which  acts  of  oppression,  prejudicial 
to  the  English  name,  would  in  some  cases  be 
attended  with  peculiar  hardship,  as  Mveral 
casta .  of  .^indooa  TvUL  nei  eat  tbm  pnnrisiona' 
on  ship  bpanU  if'thfjr  (MW  not  laid  in  by  thm 
Brahmins.    • 496 
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H«ijw  of  Com.  ^  fr«que&t  recast  of  iuiU?es  of  the  kiterior  to 

jtbs  fopreme  cQurtt«  od  account  of  acts  of 
feloDjr  or  oppi:efi8ion  by  Euiopeans,  would 
i^t  be  practicable.  By  the  preient  regula- 
tioDg|  government  pay  their*s  and  the  wit- 
nesses expenses  to  Calcutta  and  back^  which 
would  be  exce&sivef  if  such  occurrences  were 
yery  frequent.  The  taking  the  natives  from 
their  fatniltes  and  occupations,  frequently  10 
or  1300  miles  distant^  to  a  country  of  which 
they  are  ignorant^  is  a  very  great  grievance. 
Redress  might  be  given  to  the  natives  if,  in 
cases  short  of  felony  and  murder,  the  courts 
of  appeal  or  of  circuit  had  the  power  of  de« 
ciding  respecting  Europeans  in  those  courts ; 
howeverj  trial  by  jury  is  not  introduced,  and 
if  not  possible       .        -        -        -    494, 495 

Mr,S.  has  known  several  instances  of  unlicensed 
Europeans  wandering  through  the  interior ; 
who  were  apprehended  by  the  police  and  sent 
to  the  seat  of  government.      .        •        •  496 

The  natives  of  India  are  both  an  agricultural 
and  a  manufaeturing  people;  the  rates  of 
labour  were,  in  Dacca,'from  38. 6d.  to  38. 9d. 
per  month ;  in  Bahar  about  5s.  ^  and  at 
Cawnpoor  7s.  6d  :  from  which  limited  gains 
they  have  not  the  means  of  buying  European 
commodities  yet  are  happy  and  contented. 
Their  simplicity  and  frugality  suit  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  and  the  cheapness  of  living  and 
labour  arises  from  the  permanent  cause  of 
dimate  and  soil.    -----  497 

The  natives  use  no  European  article,  except 
some  few  woollens  or  broad  cloths  which 
they  may  have  accidentally  got  cheap,  nor 
are  likely  under  any  change  of  system 
that  may  be  adopted.  From  the  present 
auCrkms  of  European  goods  they  may  pur- 
chase them,  in  general,  at  the  European 
price. 497,  498 

If  a  native  manufacturer  conceive  himself 
aggrieved  by  the  commercial  resideutsor  their 
agents,  he  complains  to  the  court  of  justice 
established  in  the  inteiior,  when  his  suit  is 
taken  up  as  against  any   other  individual. 

496,499 

The  regolatiofM  of  the  Bengal  government'  are 
poblisbod  in  l^rsian,  Bengalae  and  Hin- 


n«6 


doostanee,  and  sent  to  die  judges  and 
trates  of  districts  and  eoUectorsi  who  distri* 
bute  them  among   the  vakeels  and  other 
natives.        -        -        -        -        -   499, 499 

No  Europeans  should  be  allowed  in  th6 
interior  withont  the  greatest  caution,  and 
under  the  strictest  regulations,  a  parlia- 
mentary enactment  of  which  might  prevent 
violences  against  the  natives,  and  relieve 
the  magistrate  and  the  government  from  the 
odium  of  exercising  a  strong  act  of  power. 

499,500 

The  population  of  Momensing  is  nearly 
1,700,000,  and  5  to  3  in  favour  of  the  Hin- 
doos. In  Cawnpoor  the  Hindoos  are  more 
numerous,  in  proportion,  than  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Bengal.    -----  500 

Mussulmen,  put  down  from  offices  of  honour 
and  emolument,  are  not  equally  contented 
with  the  British  government  as  the  Hindoos. 
But  the  degree  of  danger  from  any  disturb- 
ance among  them,  while  the  Hindoos  are 
satisfied,  depends  on  the  leader  who  might 
start  up  in  the  upper  provinces.  An  able 
man  would  be  followed  by  numbers  of  each. 

300 

At  Calcutta  many  foreigners  are  resident,  and 
some  few  may  be  in  the  interior.     -        -  301 

The  Europeans,  formerly  in  the  service  of  na- 
tive powers,  were  mostly  Frenchmen.      -  501 

Some  Europeans  in  Scindiah's  service  withdrew 
from  it  soon  afler  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  under  the  proclamation  of  the  Bengal 
government ;  but  many  were  dismissed  by 
himself  after  the  battle  of  Assaye.  The 
entertaining  of  Europeans  by  native  princes 
must  depend  on  the  advantages  which  each 
party  expects.        -----  501 

There  is  at  present  a  specific  article  in  all  trea- 
ties with  native  powers,  not  to  employer 
retain  Europeans  in  their  service.      -        -  503 

STYAN,  Mr.  Thomab.  (S.C.) 

Has  been  upwards  of  30  years  a  tea  bro%erl    g42   Mr.  Sifin, 
The  Company  have  this  offer  of  all  the  best  Idas 
at  CanldOj  the  reffasis  beiAjg  Md  tio  AitieV}- 
cansind  othefs.    TheDAaesaffdUiKSiradet 
tiBve  stfne time oeased'to bie^^tali!  ^^    '*  g42 
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HdQie  or^on.  There  are  5  different  sorts  of  black  teas  and  6 
Mr  8/uam        ^^  grceOj  each  of  which  is  again  divided  into 

9  or  10  diflfisrent  qaaliiiea  by  the  brokers* 
from  actual  examination  by  the  snsell,  taste^ 
and  toQch,  such  as  are  crisp  and  handle  well 
being  generally  better  than  the  heavy.  Before 
the  sales  the  brokers  publish  books  to  the 
trade  at  large  giving  the  characters  of  the  teas 
thus  examined.       -         -        -        -  g43, 944 

Congoa  teas  sell  at  from  2s  9d.  to  3s  7d.  per 
lb.,  the  other  sorts  from  3s.  3d.  to  /s.  6d.» 
exclusive  of  the  ad  valorem  duties^  which 
are  ascertained  from  the  sales,  in  tho  pre- 
sence of  the  King's  and  Company's  officers. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  duty  bear 
equally  under  any  other  system  than  the  pre- 
sent, and  a  rated  duty  could  only  be  col- 
lected with  precision  through  the  medium  of 
a  public  sale.  -        -         -         -  g44,  945 

Teas  arc  put  up  to  sale,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
at  the  Company's  cost  prices  with  charges, 
and  arc  sold  if  a  single  advance  is  made, 
which,  in  teas  under  3s.  4d.  per  lb.  is  a  far- 
thing, and  above  3s.  4d.  a  halfpenny.        -  946 

The  Americans  take  the  same  sorts  of  tea  as 
the  Company,  but  inferior,  and  some  Ame- 
rican congous  have  been  sold  here  as  prize.  946 

Souchongs  sell  as  low  as  2s.  1  l|d.  per  lb.,  which 
are  not  ranked  as  such  by  the  tea  brokers, 
though  imported  by  the  oilicers  under  that 
nai:!c  to  procure  a  better  sale,  the  Company 
never  bringing  any  thing  so  inferior.  The 
general  souchong  is  from  3s.  (id.  to  4s.  Sd.  ; 
the  superior  from  5s.  to  Gs.  8d.,  without  the 
duty. 946,  947 

The  Americans  mi^^ht  buy  an  inferior  black  tea 
at  Canton  as  low  as  lO^d.  per  lb.,  but  not 
real  souchong :  if  it  was  equal  to  be  called 
souchong,  it  would  fetch  3a.  6d,  in  this  coun- 
try.       947 

The  Company's  tea  has  never  been  otherwise 
than  fairly  sold,  or  put  up  by  a  description  to 
which  it  did  not  belong.  No  bales  can  be 
conducted  with  more  iiMegnty  than  theirs.  91I7 

If  the  duty  on  tea  were  only  40 per  ceDt.  si^ug- 
gling  would  ia.a  great  degree  be  prevented, 
and  if  a  smuggler  coold  ^Tqffjs.c  tea  so  as  to 
leave  a  profit  ol  60  per  cent.,  it  would  not 
be  adequate  to  the  risk  he  would  run.      *  948 
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SYDENHAM,  TixoMAS,  Esq.  (S.C.)  ^'"^^ 

Has  been  12  years  in  tbe'Company's  military  Sjfdentanh, 
service,  principally  on  the  Madras  establisb" 
ment }  was  secretary  of  legation,  and  after- 
wards resident  at  Hydrabad,  and  acting  resi- 
dent at  Poonah  -,  understands  the  Persian  and 
Hindoostanee  languages;  and  is  acquainted 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  all  the 
Muasulmen  natives  in  particular,  who  are 
more  jealous  of  insult,  and  more  tenacious 
of  their  modes  of  thinking  and  acting,  tban 
any  other  human  beings.         -         -   522,  52^ 

The  natives  are  satisfied  with  the  British  go- 
vernment, from  the  tranquillity  and  bflppi- 
ness  they  enjoy  under  it  j  any  unrestrained 
admission  into  the  interior,  therefore,  of  £u* 
ropeans  ignorant  of  their  language  and  habits 
would  lead  to  the  most  mischievous  conse- 
quences and  endanger  the  stability  of  onr'gd- 
vernment :  in  the  Nizam's  territories,  it 
would  indispose  the  chieftains,  and  per- 
haps the  Nizam  himself,  to  continue  that 
alliance,  which  is  the  basis  of  our  political 
power  5  for  though  the  resident  might  pre- 
vent the  Nizam  from  entertaining  Europeans 
in  his  service,  yet  as  his  jaghiredars  or  chief- 
tains exercise  almost  independent  autliority 
over  their  estates,  it  would  be  difficok 
to  prevent  their  receiving  Europeans  into 
their  service,  or  to  prevail  on  them  to 
disn)iss  those  already  entered ;  and  an  in- 
stance has  occurred  where  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  force  was  necessary  to  prevail 
on  a  jaghircdar  to  give  op  some  deserters. 
A  resident,  however  vigilant,  cannot  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  occur- 
ring on  their  estates.       -     523^525,  591,  533 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  jaghiVedars 
under  the  Nizam's  government,  and  alnodst 
the  whole  land  is  under  their  managertiMt. 
They  are  of  two  descriptions :  one  possealng 
their  estates  from  the  first  kings  of  the  Dec- 
can,  over  whom  he  has  but  a  limited  antto- 
rity,  the  others  are  military  officers  in  bis 
service.-        -----  533,  534 

No  change  of  the  preieot  system  is  likely  to 
iDcreaie  the  deadand  foT'Europiean  articles  in 
the  beccan ;   an?  only  among  ^.Vr.  Vk^Q^«& 
ranks  of  Musaulaaeo^  andthciao'^^'^'Sf^**'* 
T 
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Home  of  Com.     some  small  iDcrease  might  be  looked  for^  if 

the  prices  were  considerably  lowered.    The 
average  imports  of  European  goods  into  the 
Nizam's  territories  for  many  years  has  not 
exceeded  <i"24,000  a  year.     -         -      525,  526 
The  mass  of  the    population    have  not    the 
means,  if  they  had  the  wish>  to  buy  Euro- 
pean goods,  their  surplus  money  being  al« 
ways  consumed  in  festivals  and  religious  ce- 
remonies.    The  Mussulman  noblemen  ex- 
pend their    fortunes  in   keeping    up  large 
retinues,  or  in  the  profligacy  of  the  court  j 
sotoe  who  have  fitted  up  their  houses  rather 
in   the   English   mode,    when    the    novelty 
ceased,  returned  to  their  former  habits.    -  52(5 
The  Nizam  is  the  wealthiest  individual  in  In- 
dia, but  only  purchases  the  necessary  wool- 
lens to  caparison  his  elephants,  camels,  and 
horses;  the  presents  made   to    himself,  his 
father,  and  grandfather,  at  several  periods^ 
were  shut  up  in  the  royal  magazine,  so  that 
it  is  not  likely  he  will   spend  any   of  his 
wealth   in    buying    European    produce    or 
manufactures.         .        -        -         -  526, 527 
A  commercial  treaty  exists  between  the  Nizam 
and  the  Company,  limiting  the  duties  on  trade 
to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  the  trade  iu 
European  articles  has    been   so   trifling  as 
scarcely  to  be  affected  by  it.    The  Company 
permitted  agency  houses  at  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta to  send  agents  to  Hydrabad,  to  dispose 
of  European  and  Chinese  produce  and  manu- 
factures,    and  three  experiments  made  ac- 
eordingly,  under  every  favourable  circum- 
stance, all  failed.         -         52/,  528>  534-536 
The  present  system  is  fully  adequate  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  Nizam's  and  Company's 
subjects,  and  the  towns  and  villages  in  the 
Deccan   are  abundantly  supplied  with  such 
European  manufactures  as  the  natives  re- 
quire.-   Any  increased  demand  could  be  sup- 
plied from  the  Company's  warehouses  and 
the  private  trade  carried  on  by  their  officers  3 
most  of  whose  investments  are  purchased  by 
Europeans  at  the  presidencies,  and  the  sur- 
plus is  -sold  by  auction,  commonly   ander 
prime  cost,    to  small  dealers,    who  carry 
them   into    the  interior :    but  even  a  rea* 
sohkble  reduction  of  price  would  not  in* 
oreafe  the  detdafadf  for  British  woollens  in 
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the  Deccan.    Daring  the  cold  montha  Huy     Hraie  vf^Soa. 

use  their  own  woollens  which  fire  choaper 
and  which  they  may  also  prefer  as  gaining  a 
livelihood  from  their  manufacture.  The 
lower  classes  wear  comelies^  the  higher  wear 
shawls  and  quilted  silks.  Broadcloths  are 
wore  from  fashion  or  luxury  by  a  few  nobles 
and  military  men  at  the  Court  of  Hydra* 
bad.  The  more  opulent  natives  are  happy- 
to  receive  our  manufactures  as  prtseiUSj  bat  - 
generally  prefer  their  own.      -    529-531,  533 

The  comely,  which  is  about  2  yards  and  a  half 
long,  answers  for  a  cloak  in  walking,  and  a 
blanket  at  night.  The  king's  regiments  prefer 
it  to  the  woollen  cloaks  formerly  sent  out  to 
them 530 

Mr.  S.  does  not  apprehend  danger  from  the  re- 
sidence of  Europeans  at  the  presidencies,  un- 
der proper  cuntroul,  nor  does  he  recollect 
any  Americans  having  remained  there  longer 
than  the  business  of  their  voyage  required    531 

The  Nizam's  cavalry  are  clothed  according  to 
their  own  fancy ;  his  regular  infantry  (12  to 
15,000)  wear  red  British  cloth,  and  are 
armed  from  the  Company's  stores;  the  Jag* 
hiredars  also  clothe  their  infantry  (7  or  8,000) 
in  like  manner     .        •         «         -        «     530 

The  Hindoos  are  generally  submissive,  docile, 
sober,  and  inoffensive,  while  tticir  religions 
prejudices  are  not  violated)  when  well 
treated,  loyal  and  greatly  attached  to  their 
mastvfrs  -,  quick  in  apprehension,  intelligent^ 
active,  generally  honest,  and  performing  the 
duties  of  charity,  benevolence,  and  filial  af- 
fection, with  as  much  sincerity  and  regala« 
rity  as  any  other  nation.  Their  women  (ex* 
cept  widows  in  some  cases,)  are  not  kept  in 
a  state  of  slavery,  degradation,  or  seclusion. 

536,  537 

Mr.  S.  had  temporary  command  of  a  native 
corps  for  5  or  6  months.         .        •        •  999 

Courts  martial  for  the  trial  of  natives  are,  at 
present,  entirely  composed  of  native  offiders, 
who  are  too  hasty  in  their  dedsieof.  If  com« 
posed  partly  of  Eurppeans  the  natives  woald 
be  better  satis^edt:  while  janior  officers  would 
becopne  better  acqimnted. with  the  Itfbgiuge 
and  habits  of -Ibeir  men,  and  Also' be -pre* 
pared   to-  sit  oe  gdieral  leeiirti  -martial. 

938^  539 
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Hoaic  of  Com.  Tlie  Miuiulnien  Are  not  equally  contented,  ai 

iheHindoMare,  with  the  British  foverei^ty, 
yet  coold  not  extlngni^h  our  pnwcr  in  Itulia 
while  we  possesfi  Iho  nttnchmcnt  of  ihc  Uttor : 
their  joint  discontent  would  hi  f.itil.  Wcra 
the  Kuropean  authorities  to  vinlj'e  the  Hin- 
doo religion,  habiti,  and  prejudices,  the 
Mu^^ulmen  chief*  would  not  havi"^  much  ilif- 
iiculty  in  exciting  iuMirreclioni  more  exten- 
sive than  those  at  Vellorc.  .  -  -  53() 
Various  inannfjcturcs  Iiavj  been  so  consiilcr- 
ably  improved  at  the  presldcncici.as  ma»cri.i!Iy 
to  dimiiiiHh  the  import  from  Europe  :  and 
those  who  now  are  journeymen  under  Britisli 
artificers,    may     ah  only     bocome    masters. 

.530,  5  10 

TKK-XMOl  Til,    Ili^lit    Hon.  John, 
Lord.  (('.) 

if/.  Ihn.  Lord  Was30  years  in  India,  ch-cfly  in  the  revenue  de- 
TeigHntQuth.       partmcnt ;  became  a  Member  of  t lie  Supreme 

Cour.c.l ;  anJ  for  about  four  years  and  a  half, 
wa» Goveruor-«;eneral of  Bengal:  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  common  language  of  India,  and 
with  the  Persian  ;  and  knows  the  character  of 
the  natives.  -         -         -         -         14,  13 

Ao  unrcstruir.Ld  influx  of  Europeans  into  India, 
unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  na- 
tive«,  wcuid  prej'idice  the  interests  of  this 
c*^''.!:.::;**  ri>  cf  Nriected  with  In'ha  ;  hit  not  to 
the  s:jn:e  i'.  .-ree,  if  tlicy  were  cn!y  seamen 
rri.l  ti.iders.  -  -  -  -  -  15 
Uuilcr  iLo  prvHcnt  restrictions  in  Be  real,  Euro- 
peans m if; lit,  in  a  decree,  be  rc-tra-ntd  from 
pcne:r.»i.;  .'  t!.c  inti  rr»r.  In  'he  event  cf  free 
trail 2,  ij..;.ii  t.iU'  riJve^t'.rLra  wniiid  go  to  In- 
dia ;  but  di-appointnicDl  "^  commercial  spe- 
cula l:or.-»  would  j)reveiit  r*  y  <:  n-Mernble  in- 
flux. lhci!;:h  s^!:e  nifri.:  t  rurive  to  obtain 
a  rcsidenco.  It  would  be  (!ltr*cti!t  to  restrain 
them  in  prrji;.:t  on  U)  tl.eir  numbers,  yet  it 
would  I'.ot  Le  impraciicable  where  a  proper 
exertion  of  authoritv  is  exercised  ;  but  where 
such  wai  Dvl  the  cafe,  an  unrtstrair.cd  mul- 
titude would  certainly  Uo  dangerous^  from 
their  disregard  to  the  pre) udtcn  of  ibe  oatiTca^ 
and  depreciating  inlkeiropinkm  tbefeneral 
Enropean  chanoter»in  aoouBtrylifcaie  tkey 
ere  not  to  Ibe  proportidDJif  3  M  MOO^be* 
tii^  LwcTiI,  bamntr,  might  atieo  fron 
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persons  in  a  higher  itatioD,  than  from  seamen 
and  others  in  the  lower  walks  of  life.  In  the 
present  efficient  administration  of  justice  in 
Bengal,  few  ccti  of  oppicsaion  could  take 
jiiice  wiihuut  being  rc.lrcsicd.  turopetns, 
r.iit  Britisli  subjects,  are  bubjcct  to  the  uativa 
c&.:n4  in  thu  interior  :  in  ciiminal  cjsci 
tiio  latter  are  amenable  only  tu  the  su- 
preme courts,  but  not  so  in  civil  nutters. 
In  a  criminal  case  of  oppression,  a  native 
iiuist  apply  to  the  supremo  court.       lo-lS,  2  t 

Opening  of  the  trade  wc'ul.l  not  increase  the 
nit  ire  demand  for  £u!i>pe.in  manufactures, 
few  of  which  are  new,  or  are  ever  likclv  to 
be  used  by  them.  Their  wants  arc  sulficitnlly 
si:p;>';ed  under  t!ie  piesrnt  ky^♦em,  and  those 
vhi>  have  the  means  and  the  dc>ire  have  full 
opportunity  of  buying.  Except  the  Nabob  of 
Oude,  and  a  few  natives,  out  of  compliment 
to  Europeans  to  whom  they  give  entertain* 
ments,  none  possess  European  articirs  :  nor 
have  the  buikof  (he  i>opulati'jn  the  means  of 
buying  them.         -         -         .         IS— 20,  2/ 

Publicly  preaching  against  the  religion  and  litei 
of  the  natives  would  be  atter.dcd  w:(h  dan« 
ger  :  but  such  is  not  necessary,  as  a  prudent 
and  pious  missionary  may  say  in  conference 
w  hat  may  not  s.ifely  be  ]) reached  to  the  mul- 
titude. No  ill  conacquenccs  resulted  from  the 
Danish  missionaries  In  the  early  {lait  of  the 
lj:>t  century  conversing  ihus  with  the  natives^ 
whose  power  was  then  supieme  in  India.  The 
convt;rsu'ns  by  Swart z  on  the  Coromandd 
con-t  are  proofs  that  a  prudent  .nnd  juihcioua 
/cal  may  etfectualiy  be  exercised.      •      '^0,  21 

The  con tr o'.il  of  i>ersons,  prnfessing  to  teach 
Christianity  in  India,  should  l>e  left  to  the 
Cvovemment  of  the  country.    •         •       20,21 

Although  an  opinion  mny  have  prevailed  in 
India,  that  the  British  Government  intend  to 
con  vet  t  the  natives  to  Chriv.ianiry,  yet  the 
sending  of  a  bishop  there  wculd  be  viewed 
with  perfect  ind'tlerence.  Lord  T.  did  Jicar 
that  such  an  opinion  was  the  cause  of  the 
mtitiny  at  Vellore  :  that  it  was  so  explained 
to  the  troopa  by  iome  designing  penonip  and 
being  eonpled  with  a  publie  order  lied  tbal 
efiect.  .        -        -        .        .  31,34,49,50 

DiacraeC  vld  well  regulated  rainioiiariea  wool4 
HOC  ta  dtatgtfooa  lo  tbe  aecarity  of  tiie  Brk 
Ta 
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tish  dominiotis  in-  IndtB,  bol  none  siiovild  be 
alloNved  without  test i moo ies  to  tlK-ir  fitness. 
Missionaries  for  the  last  IJ  years  have  ciicu- 
];ited  among  the  natives  copies  of  tlic  Scrip- 
tures in  the  dialects  of  Indid,  with  many 
pamphlets,  without  causins^  alarm.    3\,50,5l 

The  missionaiiei  who  have  arrived  in  Ir.din, 
9tt]died  the  languages  before  they  could  t.'.lk 
xe,  or  Attempt  to  convert  the  natives.        •    33 

Should  Parliament  empower  missionaries  to 
attempt  converting  the  Hindoos  who  might 
be  willing  to  receive  them,  our  enemies 
would  not  make  that  a  handle  to  inflame  the 
country  L:gainst  us  -,  for  the  natives  know,  by 
experience,  that  the  British  Government 
have  paid  every  attention  to  their  civil  M\d 
religious  prejudices,  and  would  not  belii-vo 
that  they  even  meaiit  to  impose  upon  them 
the  religion  of  this  country.  Nevertheless  the 
appearance  of  a  compulsory  law  upnn  tl^oir 
consciences  wonld  lead  to  the  greatest  djr:^  r. 

2'i,  23,  33 

Conversions  are  attempted  Ivy  conferences,  juib- 
lic  preaching  being  seldom  resorted  to  until 
there  is  a  congregation.  Lord  T.  has  heard 
of  one  or  two  instances  of  raisconJuct  in 
missionaries,  but  does  not  recollect  ^  hat  they 
vere.        ------        23 

Europeans,  going  into  the  interior,  are,  in  civil 
cases,  amenable  to  the  couits  of  adawlut.    -  23 

The  natives  have  no  religious  objection  to  our 
woollens,  and  if  they  were  cheaper,  many 
who  could  afford  it,  might  prefer  them  to 
their  own  cotton  maoufiactures :  but  the 
'  poorer  people  cannot  afford  thcm^  and  the 
richer  prefer  their  own  shawls.         •       23,  21 

To  provide  against  the  influx  of  Europeans  into 
the  interior.  Lord  T.  recommends  thut  com- 
manders of  ships  should  give  an  account  of 
their  passengers,  and  the  police  be  directed 
to  prevent  any  of  them  penctratifig  into  the 
Country  without  a  passport :  which  regula- 
tions can  Le  enforced  only  at  those  ports 
where  the  Company  have  a  bettleiuent  and 
jurisdlctiop*    -        .-         -        -         -         -  24 

Ships  might  land  passengers  at  places  whence 
they  might  get  into  the  interior ;  but  they 
would  yet  be  subject  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
{)olice,  in  parts  subject  to  the  Company's  au- 
thority, which  consists  of  an  European  nia- 
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gisirate,  having  a  certain  jurisdiction,  and  '  House  o 
native  agents  under  him.        -        -       25,  26  »/^^ 

At  present  an  European  cannot  go  Into  the  iote*       Teignn 
rior without  permission  from  the  government 
where  he  lands ;  and  such  restriction,  it  is 
supposed,    would   be    continued   under  an 
open  trade,  as  danger  would  otherwise  en-  , 
sue.  -         -         -         -         -         -  25, 2^ 

Few  Europeans  probably  could  proceed  beyond 
the  Company's  jurisdiction,  without  detec- 
tion ;  but  the  Company  could  not  prevent 
their  landing  at  ports  belonging  to  native 
princes  not  subject  to  treaties  ;  and  were  the 
legislature  to  grant  a  general  right  in  Bri- 
tish subjects  to  go  to  India,  it  would  mate- 
rially weaken  the  powers  of  government.  2G,  27 

The  price  of  labour  is  low,  and  subsistence  ea- 
sily procured  In  India.  For  3f.  a  month  a 
labourer  may  live  luxuriously  ;  and,  as  cloth 
is  very  cheap,  a  small  sum  further  will  suf- 
fice to  clothe  him.      -        -        -        -        27 

The  character  of  the  HinJoos  is  greatly  boluw 
the  standard  of  Christians  in  this  country ; 
it  is  a  compound  of  servility,  fraud,  and  du- 
plicity, origiiiating  in  the  despotism  of  the 
ancient  governments,  and  their  religion  can* 
not  correct  it.      -         -         -         -        2S,  33 

The  burning  of  widows  on  their  hnsbands'  fune- 
ral piles  is  common,  and  infanticide  is  prac- 
tised in  some  particular  districts.     In  a  dis- 
trict of  Benares,  the  government  having  ap- 
plied to  the  Hindoo  priests,  who  declared  it 
to  be  contrary  to  their  religion,  availed  them- 
selves of  this  opinion  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Self- 
immolation  is  practised  at  the  festival  of  Jog- 
gernaut,  by  persons  thro  win.;  themselves  be- 
neath the  wheels  of  the  idol's  car,  which  is    ' 
considered  a   meritorious  sacrifice,    and   is 
sanctioned  by  their  priests,  but  not  enjoined 
by  their  books.    There  are  very  indecent  fi- 
gures in  their  temples.        -        .        -  28,  29 

By  the  Hindoo  laws,  the  Brahmins,  their  priests^ 
have  exemptions  and  immunities  that  do  not 
belong  to  other  castes.  The  distinction  of 
ca»tes  is  a  great  impediment  to  the  improve- 
meiit  of  their  moral  character.        -        2g,  30 

Females  are  so  secluded  among  the  Gentoos, 
tliat  little  or  nothing  tskiioiRi  of  them; 
they  are  merely  the  slavel  t^lheir  busbands. 
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House  of  Com.  The  introduction  of  Chtistianity  among  the 

Jit~[ion7Lard  ^^^^^^^  would  improve  their  civil  condition, 
Tiignmonth,  but  no  efforts  have  been  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, though  other  Christian  countries,  pos- 
sessing dominions  in  India,  have  been  more 
active.  The  Danish  government  were  assist- 
ed by  the  English  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.      ...     30,  3 1 

There  are  mnny  Christians,  particularly  the 
Syrians  in  the  south  of  India*  and  also  many 
in  Ceylon  converted  by  the  Dutch  5  and  Lord 
T.  has  not  heard  of  any  evils  attending  the 
Dutch  conversions,  or  those  of  the  Portu- 
guese. -         -         -         -         -         31,  32 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the 
Hindoos,  wonld  not  increase  their  consump- 
tion of  their  own  or  other  manufactures.     -  32 

Two  of  the  Danish  missionaries,  Swartz  and 
Gericke,  possessed  the  esteem  of  the  natires. 
The  former  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Ra- 
jah of  Tanjore,  who,  out  of  respect  to  his  me- 
mory granted  a  spot  of  ground  for  building  a 
church  )  and  the  natives  of  Tanjore  once 
took  his  word  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Eng- 
lish contracts,  when  they  would  not  take  the 
engagement  of  their  own  Rajah.  -     32,  34,  '6b 

The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  native 
languages  would  not  be  attended  with  dan- 
gerous consequences.  For  many  years,  there 
have  been  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  without  occasioning  any  dis- 
contents.        -         -        -        -         -        -  34 

VANDEHFIKYDICN,  David,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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../.-.  Wiis  25  years  on  the  Bengal  civil  establishment, 

whence  he  returned  about  JO  years  since; 
and  has  become  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter and  disposition  of  the  natives.  -  Ns,  149 
s\w  open  trade,  and  an  unlimited  and  indiscri- 
m»n:!te  access  of  Europeans  to  India,  would 
have  the  mo>t  peri.itioiis  ef?'fct,  from  tho  dis- 
cordance between  the  European  and  na^ivrt 
clKiracters,  and  from  the  contumely  with 
which  the  former  treat  the  latter  on  their 
first  arrival,  which  would  not  only  affect  the 
happiness  of  the  natives^  but  also  degrade 
tlie  European  character,  by  the  maintenance 
<,f  which,  our  government  can  only  be  np- 
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held.    Men  of  education  and  respectability 

wonld  condact ' thamfdves :  better )  bot  sea- 
men, tradeannen,  artlticeri^  and  advent acers, 
would  probably  commit  all  the  insults,  8cc. 
apprehended,  and  the  natives^  thoogb  gene- 
rally forbearing,  would  be  driven  to  extremi- 
ties. These  evils  would  not  be  obviated  by 
vessels  returning  to  London  instead-  of,  tlie 
outports.  -        -         -        .149—152,  l.'>4 

Magistrates  of  districts  may  apprehend-  &nd 
send  British  subjects  to  Calcutta,  wiiera^ojily 
(hey  are  amenable  ;  but  as  the  distant  may 
frequently  be  from  500  to  1,000  natles*  the 
natives,  on  account  of  their  scanty  farmings, 
could  not  obtain  legal  redress.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  in  such  ca&esj  UMiaUy  supply 
them  with  the  means  of  proceeding  to  Cai- 
cotta  I  but  should  the  number  of  offences  in- 
crease, the  expense  would  render  necessary 
the  discontinuance  of  (his  mode*       .-         150 

Tn  criminal  cases,  the  provincial  cputtB  are 
governed  by  the  Mahomedao  law,,  QK>dilied 
by  regulations  of  our  own  government ;  and 
Europeans,  if  amenable  (o  those  provincial 
courts,  must  be  tried  accordingly.    -  150,  151 

In  a  free  trade,  it  would  be  impossiblo  to  pre* 
vent  Europeans  penetrating  the  interior: 
and  adventurers,  seeking  military  qr  political 
employ  in  the  service  of  native  powers,  would 
be  received  by  them,  from  whenco  the 
greatest  political  evils  would  result. «..      •  151 

The  manners  and  state  of  society  aoMDg  the 
natives,  and  above  all  their  slender  roeaoi, 
render  it  impossible,  materially,  toincfease 
the  demand  for  European  manufactures*  la 
the  tipper  parts  of  the  country  they  do  not 
at  all  assimilate  to  European  bal^its,  and  at 
Calcutta  only  a  very  few  of  the  bighenordera 
purchase  European  articles:  the. Nabob  of 
Dude  gratified  his  -taste  that  way,  bat  hia 
example  did  not  influence  his  subjects.  The 
opulent  Hindoos  spend  their  saperfluons 
wealth  in  marriages,  'religiooa  cesemonies, 
and  charities.         •        -        -       ,-  \r*'l,  153 

l^iere  are  abundance  of  European  af  tides,  on 
reasonable  terms,  at  Calcntra.    A  few  of  the 
higher  natives  purchase  carriages^  and  occa- 
sionally some  glass,    but  nothing    farther.  . 
The  consumption  19  almost  wholly  t^^^xA^ 
to  Europeans.       -        - 
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Koose  of  Com.  Tbe  natives  are  very  iogenioas,  and  have  been 

(aoght  bj  European  artificers  to  manufacture 
articles  nearly  equal  to  those  of  Europe  ;  the 
importation  of  which  must  annually  diminish^ 
if  an -increased  number  of  artificers  go  there. 

153,  154 
The  present  system  is  fully  adequate  to  supply 
the  market  with  European  commodities.  -  154 
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VENN,  Mr.  Edwaud.  (S.C.) 

Has  been  a  tea  broker  upwards  of  30  years.    C)37 

Tbe  Company's  supracargoes  have  the  first 
choice  of  the  teas  at  Canton )  those  rejected 
are  sold  to  the  Americans.       ...  937 

Teas  discovered^  by  the  Company's  servants  or 
the  brokers,  to=  be  materially  damaged  are 
destroyed  by  the  Company.  -  937,  938 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  tea:  black, 
which  contains  4  sorts,  and  green  5  sorts. 
These  are  ag;ain  subdivided  into  different 
gradations,  bearing  different  prices ;  the 
nice  variations  of  which  can  only  be  discri- 
minated  by  very  long  habitual  acquaintance 
with  the  article.  Biack  teas  vary  generally 
from  l8.-6d.  to  5s.  pd.,  green  from  38.3d.  to 
7s.  per  lb.  at  the  sales.    »        -        -        .  939 

The-present  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  nearly  96 
per  cent. J  which  cannot  bo  changed  for  n 
ratedj  as  no  person  could  ascertain  the  va- 
rious distinctions  sufficiently,  except  by  a 
personal  and  private  examination  of  every 
separate  article,  as  well  as  of  every  separate 
parcel  sold.    .        .        -        -        •  939, 940 

All  teaa  (presents  not  excepted)  are  put  up  to 
sale,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  doty ;    and 
tha  sales  are  attended  by  the  King*s  and 
Company's  officers,  who  judge  of  the  duty 
payable  to  tlie  crown  by  the  price  of  each 
lot :  adding  them  together  they  form    the 
aggregate  sum.      >        -        .        .        •  940 
The  Company's  sales  are  actual  and  tonajiiie, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  con. sequence,  and 
nothing  can  be  conducted  with  more  preci- 
sion.    Their  teas  are  put  up  at  prime  cost, 
including  charges,   and  sold  at  ^d.  per  lb. 
advance  under  3s.  4d.,  and  ^d.  per  lb.  above 
that  price,         -        -         -        .        940,941 
The  Americans  are  supposed  to  have  bought 
green  tep  for  their  own  consumption,  and 
black  for  ezpoitation  to  ihe  coaiinent,  where 
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it  is  mostly  ased.  Tbe  lowest  souchong  is  "  House  of  Com* 
put  up  by  the  Company  at  3s.  Cd.  5  if  there- 
fore any  American  price  current  states  sou- 
chong to  be  sold  at  JO|d.,  it  must  be  some 
other  tea  so  called.  If  ihcy  could  l)r,vo 
bought  souchong  at  so  low  a  rate  at  Canion, 
and  afterwards  have  introduced  it  into  this 
country,  they  would  have  got  3s.  or  48.  per 
lb.        .         -  -         -         -         941,942 

VIVIAN,  John,  Esq.    (S.C.) 

Has  been  27  years  Solicitor  to  the  Excise  :    is        Mr.  Fiviafu 

of  opinion  that  East-India  goods,  particulaily 

teas,  are  not  much  smuggled,  and  for  the  last 

5   or  6  years   not  so  much  as  before  the 

Commutation   Act;    but    in  the    event  of 

opening  the  import  trade  from  India  and  tlic 

Eastern  Seas,  it  must  necessarily  increase  to 

a  serious  and  considerable  extent.         355,  35fi 
The  danger  of  smuggling  will  be  more  in  peace 

than  war,  from  the  greater  extent  of  cd.ist 

for  the  deposit  of  articles,  and  the  smugglers 

now  employed  in  the  navy  returning  to  their 

former  pursuits.    -----  3^0 
No  port  is  so  safe  for  the  revenue  as  Lon'loii 

for  importing  East  India  and  Chinese  com- 
modities, and   the  more  the   outporls  were 
limited,  to  which  such  import  trade  j-hould 
be  allowed,  the  more  advantageous   to  the 
revenue.   Although  the  confining  a  particular 
trade  to  any  particular  port  approximates  to  a 
monopoly,  ytt  it  does  not  operate  the  same 
with  East  India  goods  as  with  respect  to  spi- 
rits and  tobacco,  as  the  latter  are  subject  only 
to  rative  duties.       -         -         .  35(5^  357^  37Q 
There    are    numerous    ports  besides  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  Plymouth,  and  Hull,  where  goods 
are  warehoused  on  the  bonding  system.   The 
d.  cks  at  Liverpool,  6  or  10  years  since,  were 
most  conveniently  circumstanced  for  smug- 
gling, and  the  danger  has  not  decreased :  the 
new   wet  docks,  however,    might   be    sur- 
rounded with  walls.        •         •  357,  358,  36g 
The  Bristol  channel,  particolarly  for  the  last  20 
miles,  affords  opportunities' for  smuggling; 
and  Plymouth,  Pdrtsmbotb,  and  Dover,  are 
very  insecure,' and  wOiild  greatly  endanfer 
the  revenue.     HoUis  not  more  dangerous 
than  places  similarly  isiiuated,  where  ilier^ . 
is  a  lon^  run  of  rWer.      -    ; '  -    ^'^-358, 36b 
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fUu«e  of  Crm.  Tl:c  reveiioc  would  moit  euentially  be  aflfectca 
^r^    .  by  permittine  ihip*  returning  fro:o  India  lo 

corr.'j  ilijwn  the  noriii  ^t"  dcjil.mil  ur  riwiJ 
Jrolaiid.  F.;r  il  would  nijiiic  a  very  grc.U 
a-iJ  !io:i  to  ^lic  water -g'urd,  uii  which  even 
ri;li;n;c.-  i:-.i:lvi  no!  bi'  tilicvl,  ;:■>  ic  uuukl  ntt 
!.:  V:r>iAn  \^li"n  tn  i'X{)oc:  \\il*  ^liip:»,  nnd  il:e 
VL',\T..\  •  vr>'.  U  cou'.cl  I'.i  I  bc  CMilJOily  wa!l- 
i;.  ;  ;l:^'ir  ;;::.\:il.      •  -  -  -  J(iO,  3:,)3 

I:»  ih;  L\\:u  »  t  an  entire  Oe-J  trade  .1  ror!*iiI'  r- 
nlii-.-  :.l  ..iiun.i!  rjvLMine  est.iMi^liincnt  would 
b;?  ix.ci^.iiy  :  jiiil  even  it  liiniiotl  to  Li*"cr- 
;.»..  I.  !i.i-.iol,  PlvMnouth,  Dover  a;ui  Hull,  lliat 
\\!i.v!i  -it  ptcsi'iit  IS  sutricicnt  stLiirily  lor  ihi 
b"..ii.y  n.i.l  i.'.M  v.ilujLiie  V/est-lndi.j  and  Norlli 
A.-.'.,  i.v.n  cir-^ni*^,  would  nut  bu  aJv(|'.iaic 
tjaiLi.ij  t!.i*  viiluablo  and  iesi  bulky  J.j-st- 
Jiuli.i  aihck*.    -         -         -  3:x),  J'il,  3S2 

Ih-:  txiiif-ihity  on  Kisl  India  and  Cisini'jiL'  ;jr- 
iicl.'i  are  at  prcsont  collected  wiih  L-s»  ex'- 
pvcco  Ai'A  I.  1;  ihjn  any  otiiers,  nor  coiiid  :i 
b.nttrr  n*:-.}^!*.'  be  doviscd.  Tiiai  on  lea,  (.ibiiuC 
a6I  (Vn)  iiiM) .!  year),  it  to  be  atinbuied  to  the 
Con ip in \*3  ;)-i).le  ol  bale,  at  which  the  iona 
/'.  .c  [ii.cj  \i  o'jiainvd,  and  to  their  having 
si:li:  icM  r.;»:'.ii  to  put  up  ti»cir  arf.clfs  at 
the  npst't  piii.' :  the  biddei*  not  beli:g  pei- 
miit-.'d  {')  V. !  Mf  'lie  sum  fur  ci>mniencing  the 
b./.^i:n^,  by  u  [\xh  nuMnsi  ihe  ud  vulrvn  duty 
Dw  \\,'j  p"  I*)',  r  v.il  le  of  I  lie  art.cle  in  fit  ibiish- 
L'^i,  wiiith  cu-:!.i  not  hu*  done  in  the  c.tsc  of  a 
private  nie:\.  ;:.inf,  wi»o  nii::*^!  ^onK•llmc^  be 
obliged  to  1L-.1  at  a  lo'ti  to  liin^LJi  and  ihu  re- 
venue.        -         -         -         -         -     :itil,  iii-*! 

Tije  t'M.«.j!'s  ;re  alh'H'lcd  by  the  (.iVtivri  x,i 
exci-e  ;  :ii.J.  ihe  (^1n;p.ll1y,  at  a  ctirani  lime, 
piy  «he  ex*. .^e  ( f)  \yr:  cent,  on  the  wle  price*. 
On  \\;:.e,  ci-iff,  and  op.iriti,  there  are  rate  I 


diil;e<.     - 


J(ii 


Tht-re  woiiM  be  no  m  "^re  darger  of  «muggliiig 
from  a  rt  i\c  thsn  an  ad  valorem  duty,  'ihe 
d::Hci:!ty  \w,ul.!  be,  to  tix  a  pioper  rative 
price  on  tiiose-  tea*.  ...        362 

If  Roodt  lawfully  imported  were  ^old  at  ihe 
On  I  port! .  without  the  obligaiioB  of  publkc 
tale,  uid  at .«  rative  dutyj  the  amount  of  duly 
would  be  received  .9q^lh0  quaptiijfiiold.  Bqt 
vm  the      rakKi  j^ ,  t* . jfMpain,  Uwre 

cittion  of  bidderij  ibe 

Che  iiei  Tilne^  and 


ima  1        »r  e  o 


Ibc  dutiea  would  not  be  so  productive.    Tlie 
Compan>*i  talcs  arc  a  bona  fide  traukactlon  : 
but  by  iudividuah  lictilioui  purchahci  might 
be  maJe,  and  the  good«  bought  at  ouc-tenth 
of  their  value,  with  u  loss  ot  ninc-tLiUlu  i.f 
the  duties.         .         •         -         -       302— J Jl 
Tliough  c».ftee  (the  duty  cii  which  is  inconst- 
dt-rabl-.*)  ii  s^l.l  ai  Live:;-!.!   hy  pu'j..j    •::i!e, 
vet   there   is  an  fibvioiis  li.iV.ieisre  l>«jt\v».Ln 
that  and  tea.     Fur  the  l.i'.ur  i.niivcDiLiit  op* 
port-.n.itica  would   be  cho^cu  lor  .siiain  bales, 
and  lor  ftclhns  *.i  an   undoi-\.i.aL',   which   it 
woul.l  be  dilb<:alt  n/  ■  /:m  re;; a! ii: una  to  pre- 
vent, la  tiie  cV'.'nt  even  of  i'ail..inient  lixin^ 
the  limes  ol  the  salei  at  the  (>.:ipjri«,   aud  a 
nunth'i  public  notice  b:.'ini;  fiien  in  vaiious 
newspapers,   the  tea  wouI'J  i^^i   pioJuco  &o 
great  a  pi  ice  a^  by  the  Comjiariy's  niode  of 
■.lie  \  because  a  merchaiil  c<  'iUl  not  be  pre- 
vented fr(mi  Selling  hi:i  tea  cveu  at  kis  than 
it   C(  at   him,    if  il    suited    hii   co.iieniezicr, 
which  would  tie']U(*ntly  uucnr,  \i  iw  h.id  not 
an  almost  unlimited  capital  :  and   by  esia* 
bl idling  pet iouicdl  lea  ii.iles,  tlic  luaiket  value 
of  the  lea  would  pi;iiiaps  be  leu  than  at  pre« 
»ent.         ------       3?s 

Ad  valorem  duties  on  India  and  Chinese  artt« 
cles   woulJ   not   be    a*»rcrtaincd  with  equal 
accuracy    at  the  Ouiports  ast  at   the  Jndia 
H:jiise.     -         -         -         -         3/4,375,308 

In«>tnncei  of  the  difhcuby  of  fixing  ad  valorem 
duties  occurred  on  p.ipct  and  on  calicoes  :  in 
whiLh  the  otiicers  and  manufacturers  could 
rot  a);ree,  and  r.iiive  duties  have  been  im- 
P'  -s.'d  instead.  -  -  •  -  3/5,  37il 

If  it  were  provided  that  the  merchant  importer 
.should  tiK  a  value  ou  which  he  would  pay 
dr.ty.  With  liberty  for  the  officers,  as  in  cui^ 
tnmablc  articles,  to  lake  the  goods  at  llie 
fivd  price,  tlity  would  ranting! sly  involve 
tliemK-lvei  in  ^ni'i  ir  in^(*!ion»,  un!e«4  the 
undvr- valuation  was  c\ir<*nu*lv  nnnlfoii.  A 
rativr*  oi'ty  f-n  c!<'i*iitifd  teas  wr.tiM  le.i^  to 
di<pnie«,  ?s  t »  which  c'.a<s  ihey  belonged,  as 
WdH  luimcrly  the  case  with  respect  to  paper. 

37",  y;; 

The  lowering  Ihe  price  of  Ita  would  increase 
the  coasumpiioD.  whricb  with  leipect  fo  ilie 

^  revenue  would  counterbalance  the  deficrencj 
of  ad  valorem  duty.  Surh  diminution  of 
price  would  uot  aiTect  the  higher  priced  i«as. 


Hjuse  of  Com. 
Mr*  rtvian. 
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otherwtee  than  that  those  who  now  use  the 
lowrr  priced  might  in  some  degree  be  in- 
diired  to  consame  them.  The  Commuta- 
tion- Act,  by  putting  oat  of  aie  a  very  ordi- 
nary kind  of  tea^  has  considerably  increased 
the  consulnption  of  the  6ner  qualities,  and 
diminished  the  smuggling,  (he  temptation  to 
*  which  would  be  further  diminished  by  the 
reduction  of  price.        -        -        -    3/7-^79 

Th^  risk  of  smuggling  will  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increased  number  of  ports.  That 
danger,  however,  mi^ht  be  diminished  by 
applying  additional  security  to  those  ports: 
were  they  made  as  secure  as  London^  (where 
the  revenue  has  every  security,)  it  would  only 
be  attributable  to  the  different  objects  de- 
manding the  officers  attention.         -        -  364 

In  a  free  trade  to  India  and  the  Eastern  Islands, 
adventurers  might  import  tea  and  other  goods 
to  be  smoggled  to  some  place  of  deposit  in 
Guernsey,  or  Jersey,  or  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  France ;  and  he  might  also  procure 
it  from  American  ships  coming  to  this 
country,  which  was  formerly  the  case,  and 
wonld  be  again  on  the  return  of  peace.  Boats 
would  meet  the  ships  in  the  Channel,  and 
carry  the  goods  to  the  place  of  deposit,  or 
ran  them  dh'ectly  on  shore.    -        -        -  372 

The  risk  of  confiscation  to  both  vessel  and 
cargo,  in  the  event  of  having  tea  on  board, 
will  not  deter  many  persons  from  running 
it.-  A  vessel  would  not  be  entirely  freighted 
from  India  With  contraband  goods,  they 
would  only  form  part  of  her  cargo.  The 
Americans^  it  is  supposed,  would  chiefly 
bring  and  deposit  considerable  quantities  of 
'  tea  in  the  porU  of  France.     -     372,  373,  38(5 

Feraons  engaging  in  smuggling  would  not  have, 
perhaps,  equal  confidence  in  a  neutral  as  in 
a  British  ship,  though  they  would  certainly 
have  a  connexion  with  a  foreign  depot,  the 
supply  of  which,  by  foreign  instead  of  Bri- 
tish vessels,  would  arise  from  the  risk  of  for- 
feiture to  which  the  latter  would  be  subject. 

373,  386,  387 

A  foreign  vessel  would  have  a  belter  opportu- 
nity ci  smuggling  tea  on  our  coast  than  an 
English  veasel,  not  being  liabto  to  the 
same  forfeiture.  -        -        •        •        •  357 

The  re-ianding  smuggling  would  be  increased 
by  increasing  the  number  of  ports  5   and 


ftp 


were  the  aamo  anaeaiit-of  Midas;  m  ia  liMr 
imported  by  the  Ceoipaiif  j  to  be  imported 
in  ships  of  350  tons,  such  increase  of'ahipa 
would  proportionably  increase  the  danger  of 
smuggling,  a  few  ships  being  more  easily  su- 
perintended than  many.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, even  common  safety  could  not 
be  procured,  without  a  considerable  increase 
of  officers  and  revenue  cutters.  -  36$,  366 
Mr.  V.  never  saw  a  river,  where  a  smuggler 
would  not  find  opportunities  of  landing.  The 
Thames  is  as  impracticable  as  any,  from  the 
muddiness  of  its  shores.  The  trials  for  smug* 
gling  on  the  whole  English  coast  are  mudi 
more  numerous  than  in  the  lliames.  Smug- 
gling is  much  easier  from  small  ships  of  350 
tons,  than  from  vessels  from  8  or  gOO  to  16OO 
tons,  as  they  can  come  into  shallower  water. 

380 

Smuggling  vessels,  previous  to  approaching  the 
coast,  make  arrangements  for  being  met  by 
inland  smugglers,  who  speedily  clear  off  the 
goods;  but  such  arrangements  would  not  be 
so  easily  made  by  a  vessel  from  a  distant 
voyage,  88  from  a  short  one.        •        •      380 

Before  the  war,  smuggling  was  very  common  on 
the  coast  opposite  to  Holland ;  but  since,  it 
has  been  much  checked  by  the  act  47  Geo. 
III.,  which  establishes  Custom-houses  at 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  enables  the  diicers  to 
arrest  persons  found  on  board  the  amnggling 
vessel,  and  extends  the  limits  of  the  Hover- 
ing Act  from  8  to  100  leagues,  together  with 
forfeiture  of  ships  in  certain  cases.  381, 383,  885 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade  to  the  Outporti, 
the  chops  of  the  Channel  would  be  a  printn- 
pal  place  of  smuggling ;  but  if  to  the  Port  of 
London  only,  much  would  depend  on  the 
number  and  size  of  the  ships,  though  it  would 
probably  be  practised  all  along  the  coast.  -  861 

Previously  to  the  present  war  smuggfing  bore 
.1  greater  proportion  to  the  merchandise  of 
the  ciMintry  than  at  present'  Hie^reaB- 
Stances  of  the  times  have  diminiafaed  flte'  ' 
places  of  deposit,  and  thie  haMa  ibtmeriy^ 
engiiged  fo  it  tfe  oRhploy6d  in  ih&Miy'i  Ixit 
peiace-'will  regtortrthem  to  tUiruiAttk'«Vbi- 
<cationa,  with  many  new  aaaociattfa.  •  38r,''Sto 

WhefB  tfeo''€iH^  on  Ita '  A  iMd  ^dbtii*  iM  ijfar* 
respond  with  the  manifest,  tho  coatoma  and 
excise  have  a  right  to  proaacute^  bnt  tho 
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farmer  htve  a  wptrintfudii^  powcfj  ihougb 
not  io  mped  to  dingreemonu  between  tlie 
cargo  and  the  repon,  for  which  the  c^pcain 
if  liabloto  jfi200  peaalty  for  each  varution, 
and  to  thii  the  etciie  proiecatioai  i»  chii-l!y 
confined.     -----    ^JO,  »i7 1 

Mr.  V.  hai  never  seen  any  attested  copies  ot 
inauiietts  of  private  shipt  coming  iVom  In- 
dia, though  he  hai  of  I  lie  Company'tt  ;  aii  I 
he  would  repute  very  liule  confiJcocc  in  ih'.* 
capiaiu'ft  oaih  toa  manitest.    -         -    S.-iJ,  JU4 

Ports  having  wet  d<)ck«»  not  surrounded  by 
walU,  are  more  favourable  to  smugglers 
and  more  dangerous  to  the  revenue  than 
tho»e  without  docks  ;  and  it  is  proportion- 
ably  increased  where  they  are  surrounded  by 
houses.  High  walls,  like  the  London  wet 
ducks,  add  considerably  to  the  security.  -  3G8 

The  new  wet  docks  at  Bristol,  great  pait  of 
which  are  surrounded  with  buildings,  are  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  could  not  be  en- 
closed by  a  wall.  A  branch  dock  might  be 
made  out  of  tl)em»  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
which  would  atibrd  security  to  the  revenue, 
but  would  not  affect  the  approaches  to  the 
port,  and  the  expense  attending  its  con- 
si  ructiou  would  be  very  considerable* 

369,  392, 393 

Vesteli  bound  to  Bristol  come  direct  to  King's 
Road}  b'it  they  niii^ht  slop  at  any  place  in 
the  way,  and  notwithstanding  the  rocks  and 
shoais  on  the  English  and  Welch  coasts, 
miglit  smuggle  as  much  as  they  chose  into 
boats. 370 

Hie  English  Channel,  from  the  Land's  Knd  to 
Loudon,  adFords  greater  facility  to  smuggling 
than  Sr.  Geoige's  and  the  Bristol  Channel, 
frum  the  nature  of  its  ports  and  the  habits 
of  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  V.  does  not  know 
that  there  i«  more  smuggling  from  vessels 
bouud  10  the  Outports  than  from  those  kiound 
to  London,  nor  that  the  eiicnt  of  Lait-Iodia 
smnggliQ)^  is  greater  than  any  other.   3(19,  37 1 

Ships  betwaeu  ibis  country  and  Holland  smug- 
gled before  iba  war  to  a  greatare       t  tb 
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tielea »  but  on  6iiding  any  tbey  get  a  cutom*'     Hdase  of 

hoQse  oflicer  to  seiaa  it.  •        •        .  371     ^ 

Jut, 
I'ii-j  doties  from  private  mercbants  are  paid 

l>jrorc  the  removal  of  the  goodi ;  the  pay- 
men!  of  the  Company's  is  postponed,  and 
t!iey  arc  never  **iitirely  out  of  the  le venue's 
i!obt,  hut  chjr^<:  no  agency  to  g<weruroent 
lor  i:«»Ikcii:ij;  i!ic  rcvciaie.      -         -         -  379 

Tiie  iiicrc.i^c  J  expense  attending  the  collecting 
tlm  lovenue  on  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
Indian  trade,  in  proportion  to  the  expense 
of  collecting  it  io  its  present  mode,  would 
be  very  considerable  j  but  it  would  depend 
on  the  poMubility  and  extent  of  increakc  of. 
revenue  from  an  increased  importation,  whe- 
ther it  would  counterbalance  the  additional 
expense  of  collection,  and  any  defalcation 
arising  from  increased  smuggling.  -     3*>2,  .383 

In  the  event  of  free  trade  to  India  and  the 
Eastern  Archipehigo  (where  there  ?.Te  no 
reveuue  establishments),  in  sliips  ot  JjO 
tons,  it  would  be  difticult  to  acquire  vjcurity 
as  to  the  cargoes  they  might  bring  thence. 
A  law  prohibiting  more  tua  on  board  than 
neoesiary  for  the  consumption  of  the  voyage, 
might  iiave  considerable  efiect,  so  far  i-^  me 
water-guard  extended  and  within  t!.e  range 
of  ships  of  war  ;  but  in  case  of  danger  iliey 
would  contrive  to  get  rid  of  that  and  other 
articles  prohibited  by  the  -17  Geo.  III.  by 
throwing  them  overboard  -         363,  :ibo 

Since  the  Commutation  Act  scarcely  ai.y  tea 
has  been  smug  t;  led,  owing  to  (he  red  ret  ion 
of  price,  the  duty  being  then  so  low  thai  it 
was  not  an  object,  and  establish  inert  4  once 
cloMsd  ate  not  speedily  rcriveii :  Vmce  the 
duty  has  been  at  its  present  height,  Gueriij^ej 
and  Jersey  have  hern  put  down  as  smucrgling 
depots.  Private  vessels  belonging  to  n  I'nend- 
ly  nation  may  bring  ie.i  up  the  Rritivli  Chan- 
nel ;  and  instances  have  occurred  of  their 
smuggling  it.   -        -        -         -        3b7, 3tl9 

Were  peaee  to  relura  and  the  trade  be  opened, 
ihougb  wiih  prubihiiiofis  uniler  the  severest 
penalties,  snuggling  wiHild  revive,  and  t)c 
carried  on  aa  before  the  CoBoiiitaiiou  Act. 
The  ramm  •fpeMr  vonU  alto  aopply  placea 
of^4ep«k  «i4kan4a4»  perform  iJm  work  i , 
im  tboogii  CTnirnit J  aodJ^rwjr  bat*  becw  . 
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put  down«  there  would  be  do  difficulty  in 
forming  substitute  deposits  on  the  neigh- 
bouring coast  of  France.  Even  under  the 
present  system,  there  would  be  more  smug- 
gling in  time  of  peace  :  the  present  high 
duties  increase  the  temptation.  Smuggling 
of  tea  from  Com^ny's  ships  would  also  re- 
vive in  time  of  peace,  but  it  would  be  of 
tlieir  officers*  adventures.  Should,  however, 
the  present  system  remain,  there  would  not 
be  any  material  increase.         -     38S,  38g,  3^0 

Under  the  present  system  tea  cannot  be  brought 
oti  the  coast  but  in  Company's  ships }  but 
iivhether  the  duties  remain  the  same  or  be 
reduced,  the  admitting  of  private  ships  to  the 
Outports  would  very  considerably  increase 
the  means  afforded  to  smugglers;  because 
individual  merchants,  as  well  as  their  cap- 
tains and  officers,  would  be  tempted  to  en* 
gage  in  smuggling,  to  which  the  Company 
have  no  tqnptadon.        -        -        -        -  391 

Foreign  ships  may  bring  tea  to  any  other  thaa 
a  British  port :  but  equal  apprehensions  are 
not  entertained  of  smuggling  from  them  as 
from  British  ships  ;  because  a  foreign  ship, 
not  bound  to  this  country,  will  not  be  so 
likely  to  have  tea  on  board,  for  the  purpose 
of  smuggling,  as  that  English  ships  will  on 
their- return  home  bring  an  assorted  cargo, 
part  of  which  (as  is  now  the  case)  they  will 
smuggle  out.  -        -        -        -  391, 392 

Before  the  Commutation  Act,  smuggling  by 
Company's  oiEcers  was  veiy  common.      -  392 

A  safe  and  convenient  port  at  the  entrance  of 
the  British  channel,  furnished  with  legal 
quays,  &c.  would  be  more  secure  than  by 
proceeding  up  the  channel,  as  the  greater 
extent  of  course  a  ship  has  to  traverse,  the 
greater  the  opportunity  of  smuggling  j  but 
such  a  port  would  not  be  so  safe,  in  the 
event  of  laying  open  the  trade,  as  London 
with  the  trade  confined  to  a  great  company, 
having  neither  the  temptation  nor  the  means 

'  of  smuggling.  The  temptation  for  smug- 
gling would  not  operate  on  the  Company,  as 
a  few  persons  muAt  conduct  their  affairs,  and 
ihc:  proprietors  at  large  would  share  in  the 
j-'rotki,  whereas  individuals  would  pocket  the 
\\i\o\\    From  Mr.  Vs.  experiejuce  it  wooJd 
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not  be  safe  to  expose  i^erebMHs^to  the  teoip*^     House  ol 
tation  of  smuggling.       -        •        -        ^394   jJjnSSiL 

The  smuggling  on  board  Compaoy's  ships  isi 
from  the  captains  ai)d  officers  and  private  ad-, 
venturers,  who  are  liable  for  it  to  visitation 
from  their  employers,  which  may  operate, 
though  not  effectually,  as  a  check.     Id  other 
cases>    the  cargo  itself  would  become  th«- 
subject  of  smuggling,  which  it  is  impossible 
entirely   to  prevent ;     but  if  the  cargo  is- 
preserved  entire,  private  adventures  are  not' 
of  so  much  consequence.  -        -  394,  395. 

The  smugglers  of  Kingston  and  Cawsand,  Do- 
ver, Deal,  Margate,  and  the  banks  of  tbe 
Thames,  are  equally  ingenious  and  competent 
to  their  business.   -        -        -        •        .  395. 

The  sending  tcx  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  for  wines> 
and  spirits  has  probajblry  ceased  since  govern- 
ment allowed  certain  officers  of  the  navy 
wine  duty  free;  iiiey,  nevertheless,  get  moro^ 
than  their  all^wa^ce  from  smugglers.  The 
exemption  ^f  the  navy  does  not  extend  to 
tea,  and  other  articles,  of  East-India  producer 

395,396 

Instances  have  been  kjnoiRta  of  ships  of  war  re* 
ceiving  goods  fron%  si9ugg)er«  at  Plynumth ; 
and  an  excise  officer  once  seiaed  a  king**- 
ship,  but  could  not  get  her  condemned,  be- 
cause a  kingla  ship  caooot  berforfeited  to  th» 

kipg. 395,  ago 

In  peape  the  King's  croiaert  co-opecate  with 
the  revemie.  cruisers,  and  arer  allowed  ta 
seize.  --------  3g6 

The  revenue  derives  great  additional  securitj* 
from  the  notoriety  of  the  periods  of  East- 
India  ships*  arrivals.       -        -        .      •  .  3g0 

If  a  neutral  ship  could  be  confided  in  for  smug* 
gling  an  entire  cargo,  it  would  be  mope' con- 
venient Ihan  a  British,  being,  exempt  from 
sooie  of  the  forfeitares  that  would  attach 
upon  the  latter ;  but  if  detected  in  the  aot  of* 
smuggling,  or  of  having  smuggled,  she- would 
be^ liable  to  seizure.        -        -        -        -  3gQ 

Captains  of  British  shipsi  taken  in  the  set  of 
snNiggling,  are  liable  to  be  sent  into  the  navy^ 
and  any  person  found  soMiggliAg  •ivobUl*  tt 
liable  to  puoishment.  Ships,  hafli^g.  moro 
th^n  61bs.  of  tea  00  boards  und  fiEwnd  at 
anchor  or  hovering  within  certain,  dhtimin^ 
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p^ 
House  orcnn.     wtnAd  tefcrteltvd,  tod'fli6r»  Hft  p^ifaltm 

on  captiliiH  of  ahips  puning  cmt  goods  at  Yea. 

896,  397 

If  R  vnsel  pr6t«ed  directly  to  the  port  of  deli* 
Tery,  the  more  direct  her  course  U,  the 
greater  secnrity  to  the  revenue.  The  Hover- 
ing Act  is  founded  upon  this  principle,     -  307 

If  cnptR}ns#vere  obltgrd  to  nsMgn  detailed  rt-a- 
sons  to  their  employers  for  doviniioas  during 
the  Toy  age,  there  might  be  less  chnncc  of 
smuggling,  but  tlic  reycnuc  could  not,  in 
most  caws,  ascertain  the  fact.  -        -  3^7 

While  the  India  and  China  trade  continuei  to 
come  in  large  ship^,  under  ihe  pr.  sent  sys- 
tem of  watf  r-gunrd,  it  is  not  liable  to  any 
material  degree  of  smuggling  coining  up  the 
ThainCH,  it  iho  officer-j  do  their  duty  3  and 
wheihv?r  the  revenue  would  be  better  pro- 
tected at  a  port  at  the  entrance  of  the  chan- 
nel, would  still  depend  on  the  trade  being 
carried  on  by  a  great  company  or  individuals. 
it  is  ^cty  difficult,  especially  in  time  of  poaco, 
for  government  to  prevent  smuggling  by 
means  of  gu.irds.  .        -        -        -  399,  399 

The  bringing  the  whole  import  tr.ide  to  the 
East- India  docks  and  wnrehouses  in  London, 
renders  the  revenue  leis  liable  to  fraud.  The 
more  numerous  the  ports,  the  greater  the 
chance  of  smogglir.g,  unless  they  were  laid 
under  regulations  rqM.illy  efficient  with  ilioic 
of  London  ;  which  derives  greater  security 
from  bcirtg  under  the  immediate  superinfcnd- 
ancc  of  the  Excise- Board.       •        -        .  30^ 

The  diminution  of  the  tonn;'ge  cf  a  shipaftbrds 
considerable  facility  to  smuggling  j  and  the 
greater  the  length  of  river,  tlie  greater  will 
be  the  opportunity  of  re-landing  the  goods. 
The  allowing  of  exportation  from  the  out - 
ports,  In  small  v««cls.  of  goi  ds  li^bl*  to  a 
Tcry  heavy  dnty  for  home  consumption,  or 
on  which  a  very  large  drawback  ha^  been 
received,  could  only  he  jit^jtifi?  I  by  ihc  f;rf.;it 
tccommodation  nflbrdcd  to  thr  tncrchindiz;; 
of  the  cooniry.      ...        -  399,  3^[) 
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tiardfe  of  theXompany*s  impdrtations.  The  House  of  Con 
Boated  have  reported  on  the  coosequences  of  iSlr^lftHh. 
opening  the  trade.        -        -        .    502,  303 

A  free  importatioti  will  Increase  smuggling,  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  nnmbvr  of  ships 
arising  from  a  dimination  of  their  tuirthen. 

503,  50:1 

The  Board  l.ave  specified  Liverpool,  Hull,  and 
Bristol,  as  beipg  better  ndiptr.-?  f  •  ih*  p.- 
ception    of  India  sliip-.  being  :dfe"..iy  v.v:? • 
housing   ports,    and  hn\i:'j  esMbi-ilimenti. 

503,  5a » 

The  India  and  China  trade  is  carried  on  in  rery 
large  ships,  except  the  extra  ships.         -      503 

Although  smaller  ships  are  more  effectually 
guarded  in  port  j  yet  as  they  can  approach 
nearer  to  the  coast,  more  smugglin;^  may  be 
expected  from  them  there  and  in  .approaching 
a  port,  the  extent  of  which  must  depend 
on  the  water  and  land  gu^ird  ;  and  the  dis- 
persion of  liie  car^i)  into  smaller  quantities 
on  board  smaller  vesseU  is  also  likely  to 
produce  more  smuggling;  the  trade  there- 
fore to  Bristol,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Greenock, 
and  other  outp'^rts,  in  vessels  of  le^s  than 
3. 00  or -lot)  ten-,  would  faciitatc  smuggling 
more  than  the  carrying  it  according  to  the 
present  system  to  the  port  of  I^ndon.  503,  505 

The  channel  guard  is  better  thjn  that  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  coast,  and  atforded  with 
greater  lacilJty.  That  on  the  southern  coast 
consists  of  14  ci'.tters,  30*  six-oared  boats,  and 
65  riding  officers :  on  the  western  10  cutters, 
13  boats,  and  2/  riding  officers  :  and  on  the 

0  eastern  p  cutters,  1 1  boats,  and  32  riding 
officers.  A  port  at  ilie  entrance  of  the 
channel  with  approved  accommodations  and 
surrounded  by  British  cruiz'»rs,  would  be 
preferable  to  one  more  northward. 

50.J,  506,  50« 

Mr.  W.  never  heard  th.U  the  owners  of  India- 
men  were  concerned  In  illicit  trade ;  nor 
complaints  against  the  Company  of  the  irre- 
g!.:!arity  of  the  impoitation  of  their  car- 
goes. Has  no  reason  to  suspect  that  o-.vners 
of  private  vessels,  importing  under  a  free 
trade  to  the  outports,  would  liave  indncc- 
mertTb  (birna'gjg!)^,  though  prlvarc  ships  would 
'Milaftbff' aftbhl  rfiore  ready  means  of  smag- 
gliog  than  those  io  which  the  trade  is  now 
U  2 
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House  of  Com.,  cariied  oo,  and  individualB  might  become 
Mr.  WilUt.       owners  of  ships  of  350  or  400  tons,  with  a 

.  view  lo  smuggle.      -        -        -        •        505 

Smuggling  is  checked  and  the  officers  exert 
themselves  more  by  the  port  of  importation 
being  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of 
the  Board  of  Customs  ;  particularly  since 
tide-waiters  are  sent  to  meet  ships  on  their 
arrival  in  the  Dowiis,  and  to  accompany  them 
to  the  Docks.  -         -         -         -  507 

Mr..  W.  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
India  trade,  merely  from  the  returns  of  the 
practical  officers,  who  were  sent  down  to 
the  ports,  not  with  a  view  to  the  present 
inquiry  but  on  other  business.         •    5(yj^  508 

The  smaliness  of  the  package  in  the  India 
.trade  affords  greater  facilities  to  illicit  prac- 
tices than  articles  of  a  more  bulky  nature. 
The  revenue  would  also  be  injured  from  re- 
landing  piece-goods  imported  and  entered  for 
exportation,  and  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  outports  to  which  the  right  should  be 
given.  -------  507 

No  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  additional 
guard,  necessary  in  the  event  of  opening  the 
trade. 508 

Though  there  may  be  evils  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  conducting  the  India  traJe,  yet  it  is 
ai  perfect  as  can  be,  under  all  circumstances. 

508 

WILSON,  Gloucester,  Esq.  (S.C.) 

Mr.  fVthon,   [9  n  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and  signed  the 

report  to  the  Treasury  of  Dec.  26,  1612; 
does  not  know  whether  within  the  last  5 
years  there  has  been  a  proportional  increase 
of  smuggling.  The  Board  have  maJe  a  re- 
turn specifying  the  articles  seized  in  each 
ship.  The  port  of  London  is  aboiU  i  lOjOOO 
peraonom.        -        -  -        -       2Sc 

The  increased  danger  of  smuggling,  from 
opening  the  trade^  would  depend  on  the  re- 
gulations to  counteract  it ;  but  it  uiij  be  con- 
siderably increased  in  times  of  peace,  by  the 
ships  coming  singly  without  convoys,  there 
being  fewer  King's  cruisers  to  examine 
them,  and  they  might  loiter  on  their  way. 
There  would,  also,  be  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent of  ccast  to  guard,  and  no  particular 
spot,  as  at  present,  to  meet  the  ships  at.      306 
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The  customs  are  altering  their  ajBteoi  of  aiw 
rangement  continually  y  and  it  is  not  certain 
that  any  increase  of  establishment  would  be 
necessary  immediately  on  the  return  of 
peace.  The  commissioners  enforce  every 
regulation  that  can  be  devised  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  revenue.     -         -      288,  289,  329 

The  Board  and  their  practical  officers  are  of 
opinion  that  no  port  is  so  secure  or  fit  for 
collecting  the  revenue  as  that  of  London  j 
being  immediately  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Board  with  the  largest  establishment  of 
officers  and  docks  carried  to  the  highest  point 
of  perfection  ^  there  is  also  a  complete 
water-guard  through  the  channel  to  the  port 
of  London.-         ...  289,  306,  310 

The  Board  have  recommended  (Mr.  W.  con- 
ceives) Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull,  as  out- 
ports to  which  the  import  trade  should  be 
limited,  because  they  are  ports  of  large  ex- 
port and  import,  with  a  large  establishment 
of  officers  and  docks ;  but  they  might  re- 
quire fresh  buildings  or  improvements.  289,  29O 

Purls  with  wet  docks  not  surrounded  with  high 
walls  are  more  dangerous  to  the  revenue  than 
ports  without.  The  London  wet  docks  have 
high  walls  round  them,  those  at  Bristol  are 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  un walled.      -  290 

Most  India  and  China  articles  pay  an  ad  valorem 
duty  I  which  is  ascertained  by  the  Com- 
pany's sales,'  the  open  and  exposed  mode  of 
which  is  a  great  security  for  estimating  the 
full  value  of  the  article,  and  thus  promoting 
the  security  of  the  revenue,  which  the  Board 
are  of  opinion  could  not  be  so  equally 
collected  at  the  outports.        -        -  29I,  292 

The  customs  on  the  Company's  importations 
(about  ^700,000  a-year)  are  conveniently 
and  safely  collected  by  means  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  with  comparatively  less  difficulty, 
trouble  and  expense,  than  any  other  duties. 

293>  293,  294 

Catlve  duties  could  not  be  substituted  for  ad 
valoicm,  without  altering  the  nature  of  the 
India  trade  :  and  even  if  I  hey  could,  the 
commissioners  think  it  would  endaoger  ib« 
revenue.        .        -        -         .      .  .-,||92»  208 

In  the.eient  of  a  free  trade  to  all  tlie.fora  of. 
the,United  Kingdom,  tfaq  icxteoiioo  of  |he 
establifahment  would  depend  on.  the  nature 
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of  the  aherationi ;  there  would  of  coone  be 
more  opportaniiief  of  smaggling.  But  it  ii 
luppoted  that  the  eiisting  eitablithmentn 
may,  with  no  contiderabJe  Increase,  be  suf- 
ficirnt  for  vnscls  of  not  le«s  than  350  tons, 
thotigh  more  cT«i«er^  would  be  necessary  in 
ortler  to  aflord  the  same  security  %vliich  the 
trade  has  now  it  is  brought  to  London.  If 
a  number  nf  the  smaller  out  ports  were  open- 
ed, an  additional  com  pic. n  en  t  of  officers 
would  hi?  nercsinry.         -  20i,  310,  314.  31  j 

Opening  the  India  trndc  to  (he  outport^,  with 
the  exception  of  tcj.  the  danger  to  the  re- 
venue would  notwithstanding;;  be  great ;  and 
excluding  lea,  in  the  substitution  of  r.itivc 
for  ad  valorem  duties,  would  make  no  i;reat 
difTlri  nee,  ai  thit  wmli  bj  more  likely  to  find 
its  true  value  than  dthor  articles.  1  o  itlcct 
such  «ibst'*ution,  the  B(.jrd  suggest  to  aver- 
age the  sale  pTic**.  though  that  would  b,' 
difficult  and  it  wnld  dejv.'nd  upon  t^e  rate, 
whether  articles  of  ihe  higher  qualities  and 
prices  could  be  n  ImitteJ  at  duties  inferior  to 
those  now  raiied  npon  them  ;  and  inferior 
articles  loaded  with  a  i!u?v  thev  ro'jid  not 
su>tai[i,  which  woul.i  greatly  rediiee,  if  not 
entiri'Iy  cheek,  their  importation  2ji4»  2p5.  303 

If  opening  the  trade  with  tlie  same  number  of 
ship*!  a*  at  present  emi»!o\ed  would  give  fa- 
eillt'cs  to  smuggling,  of  c»uii-^c  th.it  facility 
would  b:'  extended  tr)  the  ircreas'^d  propor- 
tion of  tra.'ie  ;  and  allowir.g  ships  o!  : J 50  tons 
to  brin-*  the  same  amount  world  endanger 
the  reveniv.\  as  they  could  enme  nearer  to  and 
hz  run  on  <hi!re,!hnugh  they  would  cert  linly 
r.(refl>e  the  caj)ab:iity  of  ports  for  admitting 
the  India  trade  which  could  not  otherwise 
eng  c;e  in  it.  The  smuggling  alluded  to  would 
pn-lMiiiy  consist  of  articles,  prohibited  by 
l.iw  in  order  to  protect  the  Biitiih  manufac- 
turer. -         -         -  295,  2f|(i.  299.  3 1 6,  329 

'I  h?  i'p?n'ng  of  I  he  trade  to  ihe  out  ports  would 
::rrea*e  the  danger  of   re-Iandinp   orticlea 
cntereit  and  shipped  for  e»poriaiion  and  to 
uKiteiial  trauds  with  respect  to  drawbncks, 
the  lecoiery  of  whidi    would  be  mM 

wi«b  dtfficnlijT,  in  proportion  to  -the  1 
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matt  be  increeied  where  thrr  ha?e  a  length 
of  river  to  paii  and  might  be  detained  for 
wind  or  tide.      -         -     'ZtjO,  2u7.  2gg,  323 

Though  bonds,  under  eonsiJerible  jianzltfefl, 
aie  inken  from  the  exporting  merchants  who 
ret\'ive  drawbacks,  ai.d  certificates  are  re- 
qi.iied  troin  pciAons  in  public  ^i'i).:!ion4  at 
jxiriK  abroa  I  to  which  iht-  i;tHjd^  uvj  carried 
(the  commissioners  :>oniciime!i  iidaiit  nf  rea- 
sons for  their  Udi  bf-;iii;  p!oducr<l)  and  otii- 
cers  of  the  eusSi  rus  lein.iin  on  boinl  vesieli 
to  ascertain  the  distance  from  the  port  from 
whence  they  sail,  yet  there  U  con Jtidei able 
smuggling  and  reminding,  'ihe  Haielnnising 
system  hai  pioduced  some  improvement,  and 
if  the  bonds  tould  be  I'lfeclujiiv  enforced, 
danger  W'Hild  he  oh\irftf.|.       .         .  2f*(),  300 

No  regulation*!  have  ytt  been  devised  eiTectu.ii- 
ly  to  prevent  the  i!  mgers  to  the  revenue  from 
illicit  practices.      -----  297 

Bristol  and  Liverp<iol  were  piincipi'lly  em- 
ployed in  the  West  India  and  Nonh  Ameii- 
can  trade  while  that  was  open.  Wc^r  India 
articles  arc  in  general  nut  so  convenient  for 
snuigi^hng  a*i  ihe  K^<t  India  on  which  the 
duties  are  alio  much  higher,  and  ot  course 
the  temptation  greater.  -         -         -  299,  2p9 

Hull,  and  other  pKices,  have  given  asiurtncei 
to  provide  walled  docks  and  conveniences, 
which  would  in  part  meet  thecommisbioners* 
objection  for  carrying  on  the  India  trade.  301, 

306 

The  collector  and  ^uperior  otiiccrs  at  Liverpool^ 
Bribtol,  and  Dull,  could  give  au  opinion  ni  to 
the  danger  of  smug'^ltng  within  those  ports, 
but  niit  with  respect  to  the  general  elVect  of 
bringing  the  iiaJc  round  the  coast.  -         •  301 

There  is  rather  a  superior  guard  in  the  Thames: 
and  though  there  are  morcsnu;i;i:Urs  rHi  ihut 
river  than  on  others,  it  is  owing  10  tlve  India 
trade  buing  confined  to  I^ndon  :  but,  if  It 
were  transferred  equally  10  the  other  pons» 
the  same  ingenuity  would  be  applied  in 
srooggling  there.  The  ready  disfkosul  ol' 
goods  in  London  atfords considerable  induce- 
ta  ;  bat  >    lencver  adibitict 

liiere would  bca 

f        gjdtiwg  fid  of  eriit 
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jyrTJJ^w.       iMden 801,320 

The  Board  hare  proposed  the  enforcing  of  the 
Manifest  Act  with  more  vigour^  and  that 
goods  not  manifested. before  the  report  should 
be  liable  to  seizure ;  but  difficulties  would 
arise  with  respect  to  passengers  baggage  and 
presents.         -  .         •         •  302, 303 

There  have  been  of  late  less  smuggling  and 
fewer  seizureb  of  spirits  (including  West  In- 
dia rum)  than  formerly.     -        -        -        303 

In-the  event  of  opening  the  trade  to  ships  of 
850  tons,  and  under  certain  regulations,  it 
18  not  supposed  that  any  owner  of  a  ahip  of 
Buch  burthen  and  value  would,  with  a  view 
to  his  own  interest,  carry  on,  or  suffer  smug- 
gling ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  risk 
would  never  be  run.  Making  the  ship  and 
cargo  liable  to  confiscation  would  not  prevent 
it.  Penalties  extremely  severe  tead  to  relax- 
ations, and  penalties  not  so  have  no  effect.  304 

It  would  be  anoatter  of  speculation,  whether  an 
individual  would,  with  a  view  to  profitable 
Smuggling,  employ  a  neutral  or  a  Britisth  ship, 
if  he  freighted  a  -vessel  entirely  for  smug- 
glings he  might  prefer  the  former.       304,  305 

German  linens  and  other  goods  paying  a  very 
l>eav)'  duty,  may  be  transported  from  London 
to  Liverpool,  or  from  one  bonded  port  to  an- 
other, for  the  purpose  of  exportation.  305,  306 

Tea  has  not  been  smuggled  of  late,  in  the  pro* 
portion  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
high  duties.  Bandana  handkerchiefs,  silks, 
presents,  and  other  articles  are  much  more 
liable.  -        .r        .        .        -         «  307 

Some  Outports  have  introduced  store-houses  for 
bonding,  with  legal  whnrfs,  and  other  means 
for  the  security  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
Board  have  at  times  thought,  (hat  a  port  of 
the  kind  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel  would 
be  advantageous,  as  it  would  have  part  of  the 
river  guard,  but  it  would  be  attended  with 
the  incoiivcn:k:nce  of  being  so  far  from  Lon- 
don.    -------  308 

'I'he  smuggling  which  formerly  took  place  be- 
tween the  Lizard  and  the  Thames,  is  obviat- 
ed by  the  re\er.ue  cruisers  meeting  the  ships 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel :  a  precaution,  it  is 
presumed,  the  Board  will  continue  in  time 
of  peace,  and  which  precautions,  in  the  ev9nt 
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of  opening  the  Ootports,  it -would  be  a»*     HooteM  Cflni. 
cessary  to  extend  to  them.      -    308,  313r314   i^^jl^TSl 

A  ship  is  forbidden  anchoring  before  she  comes 
to  her  port  of  delivery,  unless  in  case  of  oe* 
cessity,  but  the  risk  to  the  revenue  would  -be 
done  away,  if- she  came  direct  with  convoy 
to  Plymouth.  Confining  the  trade  to  that 
port  would  prevent  smuggling  during  the 
passage  from  the  western  coast  to  London^ 
but  the  same  port  regulations  would  be  ne- 
cessary there.  Dividing  the  trade  between 
the  two  places  would  create  a  necessity  for 
guarding  them  both.       -        .        .        .  30Q 

The  difference  of  single  ships  coming  to  the 
Outports  instead  of  fleets  would  be  very  con- 
siderable; and  difficulties  would  be  expe- 
rienced in  counteracting  the  evils.  The  se- 
cond report  of  the  Board  (which  Mr. 
Frewen  concurred  in  though  he  did  not  sign 
it)  was  formed  after  deliberating  on  the  reports 
from  officers  of  the  Customs  at  the  diffisrent 
Outports  lo  questions  referred  from  the  Trea- 
sury.      311,324,325 

Articles  seized  are  generally  represented  as  in- 
tended for  presents  or  private  use ;  those  in- 
tended for  presents  are  pretty  well  known  at 
the  Custom-house,  and  would  do  very  well 
for  sale.  They  become  seized  from  attempts 
made  to  run  them.         -         -         -         -  312 

Mr.W.  has  discovered  a  few  errors  in  the  Com- 
missioners' report.         -        -         -         -  313 

The  unrated  duties  in  the  year  ending  Jan.  5, 
18 12,  deducting  tea  and  piece -goods,  amount- 
ed to  ^13,444.     313 

No  satisfactory  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
expense  attending  the  collection  of  the  Re- 
venue on  the  India  ana  China  trade,  in  thte 
mode  in  which  that  trade  is  now  carried  on. 
The  duties  are  paid  in  by  the  Company, 
whereby  the  revenue  is  kept  together,  and 
its  collection  is  facilitated  with  great  safefy. 
The  Company  do  not  smuggle  in  any  respect 
whatever.  Both  smugglers  and  cruisers 
would  attach  themselves  of  course  to  the  en- 
trance to  the  Thames  where  the  chief  trade 
of  the  kingdom  centers,  thereJbre  the  pat- 
sage,  between  the  Lisard  and  Grftresend, 
would  be  dangerbos  wHiioiit  a  fleet  in  thb 
Downs.  That  part  is  imioh  i^xposed  <t> 
smuggling  Itoin   ttie  Fretacii  cosst. '  Indh 
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6bipi»are  pkindsred  througfaoattbeClianneU 
from    the   tioie  they   come  to  fiouoding^ 

di;,  318,  326 
Plymouth  bfiing  b  naval  port  itan  ofa^*tion  (o 
the  trade  bving  opened  to  it.  There  is  no  cer*- 
tainty.  how  far  tfape  kiog*s.cruizerg  moving  off 
it  would  protect  the  ruvonue,*  audeven  should 
secure  warehouses*  be  established  there,  or  in 
any  other  port>  th^re  could  not  be  the  saute 
confidence  placed  in  individuals  as  in  the 
Compflny^.     After  goods  are  warehoused  at 
any  port^  it  depends  on.  the  Custom-hoose 
officers  whether  the  duties  are  legally  paid  or- 
not.  -         -         -        -         -         -         -318 

Wiieaa  vessel  is  reported  at  tire  Castom4)ouse, 
and  the  goods  are  bonded  for  payment  of 
the  duties,  they,  renrain    uniler   the   king-s- 
look  till  entered  for  home  consumption  or  ex- 
portation, and  no  credit  is  given  to  the  men* 
chants;  when  not .warc^housed,  t he dutiesm%ist 
be  paid  or  (he  officer  become  responsible  for 
thera.  The  duiies-areabftoluteiy secured  before 
the  astides  are  parted  with.     Previously  to 
eater iQg»  the  bonded  warehsuse  goods  are 
weighed,  or  gauged  to  ascertain  the  duty  3  so 
that>  if  a  hogiiiead  of  rum  happensto  ran 
out  in  the  warehouse,  or  goods  be  smuggled 
theace,  the  duty  is  not  lost  to  the  revenue.  319 
Frivatet  traders  being  prohibited  bringing  tea 
would  not  make  a  material  di^rence  as  to 
the  probable  increase  of  smuggling  other  ar- 
ticles i  tea  night  be  smuggled  from  vessels 
(wbioh  would  contrive  to  secrete  it)  coming 
with- other  Indian  goods.  The  extreme  penalty 
(confiscation  of  ship  and  cargo)  j  would  pro* 
bably  prevent  smnggling  it  to  a  considerable- 
extent  ;  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  the  out- 
ports  would  increase  the  smuggling  of  other 
ar-ticles  and  also  of  tea,  which  no  penalties 
would  prevent.    An  Englishman,  having  a 
vessel  of  his  own  coming,  would  not  freight 
an  American  vessel  to  bring  that  tea.  320-322 
Neutral  vessels  coming  into  port,  or  within 
the  limits  of  the  Hovering  Act,  to  smug** 
gle,  are  liable  to  seizure  or  forfeiture.     A 
neutral  in  time  of  war,  or  any  foreign  ship 
in  peace,  may  sail  up  the  channel  with  teas, 
deatined  to  any  port  00  the  continent,  and 
approach  within  a  few  leagues  of  our  coast ; 
but  smuggling  ii  not  more  likely  to  take 
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place  ftom^  such  veiseli  than  from  English,      House  or Cto 
as  persons  knowing  that  she  could  not  come       MrH^h^n, 
into  any  of  our  ports-  would  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  securing  its  arrival  -         321,322 
Before  the  Commutation  Act  smuggling  ^"as 

very  great;  .         -         -         -         -     322 

Tobacco  is  subject-  to  peculiarly  high  penalties, 
which  are  incurred,  and  the  same  would  be 
the  case  with  tea  j  but,  as  in  the  case  of  to- 
bacco, ship  and  cargo  are  liable  to  confisca^  ^ 
tion  only  within  certain  limits  of  the  coast, 
and  fov  tea  it  extends  to  any  part  of  the  voy- 
age, the  risk  would  be  greater  in  the  hitter. 
Distant  ports  are  supposed  to  be  safe  under 
good  officers  j  yet.  generally  speaking,  not  so 
safe  as  those  under  the  Commissioners'  im- 
mediate inspection.         -         .         -  323, 324 
The  warehousing  duty  on  muslins  and  nankeens 
of  10  per  cent,  on  the  sale  value,  will,  by  the 
proposed  additional  duties,  be  increased  to 
cfll.  17s.  (3d.  percent  5  it  will  therefore  be 
important  to  the  revenue,  to  confine  the  im- 
ports of  them  to  London.         -         -         -324: 
The-commissioners  selected  the  ports  of  Bristol, 
Liverpool  and  Hull,  on  account  of  their  large 
establishment  of  officers,  and  being  the  prin- 
cipal Outports  of  the  kingdom.         -  325,  326 
Instances  of  collusion  have  occurred  between 
the  officers  of  the  customs  and  the  Com- 
pany's officers  on  board,  but  Mr.  W.  is  not. 
aware  of  representation  being  made  of  it  to 
the  Company,  or  of  their  dismissing  their 
captains  for  smuggling.     Officers  on  board  a 
merchant's  ship  are  as  likely  to  be  under 
restraint  from  collusive  practices   with  the 
revenue  officers  as  those  on  board  the  Com-  ' 
pany's  ships.           -        -         -         .  32O,  327. 
The  Company's  commanders  and  officers  are 

regularly  bred  in  their  service.  •        -  327 

On  the  arrival  of  an  India  fleet,  any  cnstom- 
house  cruiser  meeting  it  in  the  channel  would 
follow  it  until  she  put  it  nnder  charge  of 
another  cruiser.  Tide-waiters  are  sent  from 
London  to  the  Downs  to  board  the  vessels^ 
and  in  some  instances  to  Portsmouth,  but 
not  further.  -        .        •        -        -  328 

Supposing  the  fact  that  the  opening  of  the 
India  trade  would  increase  it  considerably, 
the  increased  revenue  woold  counterbalance 
the  increased  ex^voi^  q€  co\\.^c^\n^•         -  32B 
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of Tm.  sir.  W.  has  hearcT that  tea  ii'throwD  overboard 
from  China  shipa.^nd  has  seen  some  at  Has- 
tings,  but  uo  reports  have  beep  made  of  its 
having  been  in  large  quantities.  He  has  a'so 
heard  tL^t  teas  are  so  much  cheaper  in  Amc- 
rica  than  in  England,  as  to  furnish  a  strong 
inducement  for  smuggling  it  thence.  -  32  9 

WILSON,  Lestock,  Esq.  (C.) 

Capl,  Wilson,  Wa&  34  jears  in  the  Companj^'s  shipping  ser^r. 

vice,  and  retired   in  1799*.  made  11  or   12 

w 

voyages,!  5  as  a  commander ;  was  once  at 
Bengal,  twicu  at  Madras^  three  times  at 
Bombay,  and  ihc  rest  at  China.       -         -  179 

Commanders  and  officers  are  paid  by  the  pri- 
vilege of  carrying  out  goods,  which  sell 
sometimes  tolerably,  weil^  and  sometimes 
very  ill,  the  market  being  so  overstocked  as 
not  to  fetch  the  prime  cost.    -         -         -  1/9 

Capt.  W.*s  knowledge  of  the  probable  demand 
by  the  natives  for  European  commodities  is 
derived  from  the  successor  failure  of  particu- 
lar investments.  Since  1802  he  has  been 
employed  as  an  East- India  agent,  receiving 
consignments  ^nd  sending  out  goods  when 
desired  3  but  these  are  very,  lew,  and  to  an 
inconsiderable  amount  3  as  iron  for  Indian 
consumption,  lead  and  foreign  wines,  &c. 
chierty  for  European  use.  The  means  af- 
forded by  the  Company  for  exporting  to 
India  have  bcen^   and  are^  fully  sufficient. 

179.  180 
Capt.  W.  is  at  this   time  under  the  greatest 
difficulty^  to  complete  a  shipment  with  arti- 
cles likely  to  produce  prime  cost,  and  the 
ship  could  not  return  except  in  ballast,  if  the 
(Company  had  not   allowed  hFm  to  carry  out 
brandy,  logs  of  mahogany,   and  a  few  other 
articles.     *rtie  cargo  contains  only  1  articles, 
nf  British  produce,  empty  glass  boitlc:s,  iron, 
20  or  30  cavks  of  poiter  or   ale,    niul  some 
chjlk,    the'  only  articles   likely   to  bring  a 
profit.     r.ipT.   W.   wouli!  r.oi  invest   more 
than'  12*"  or  ^i;">,*)(X)  ;is  a   speculation    to  . 
TnlJia/  to  dp  retui-ned  in  >ome  wa\'  or  otiier. 
He  has  lost  considerably  upon  copper,   but 
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to  his  ezportatioDf.    The  difficaltj  of  fi^-. 
ing  articles  for  exportatios  ariiet  fr^J^.    C( 
want  of    a  market,  or  Jts  bei^g   glotled.    .^. 
The  present  supply  is  fully. adequate  to  meet, 
every  demand.     Shoes  are  made  at  Bojba1yi)^r 
the  best  in  India ;  at  Bengal  aoid  the  other    « 
presidencies  they  make  carriages  and  fumi-  ^ 
ture,  and  other  articles  that  used  to  be.  im- 
ported  from  England.     Silver  is  wrought  ai 

.    Madras  and  Bombay.    .This  will  diminiih 
the  importation  st'dl  furtheri  as  the  tfrtffaht'  ^ 
and  manufacturers  increase.         -         ]81»  182 

Goods  are  commonly  disposed  of  by  auction, 
frequently  by  captains  and  officers,  and 
sometimes  sold  very  badly.      -         -         -  182 

Capt.  W.  has  had  several  consignments  of  cot-' 
ton  and  indigo  :  of  the  former,  one  has  re- 
mained on  hand  3  years,  from  the  depreciat* 
ed  value  of  the  article  in  the  market.         -  183 

If  it  were  desirable  to  make  large  investments 
in  India  of  raw  materials  manufactured  in 
this  country,  funds  would  be  found  here  to 
any  amount.  While  the  price  of  silver  was 
moderate,  any  surplus  of  consignmieDts  was 
sent  out  in  dollars :  since  the  high  price, 
British  manufactures  have  been  sent  though 
perhaps  at  a  loss.  In  purchasing  raw  mate- 
rials, the  loss  on  sending  manufactures  from 
Europe  should  be  calculated  with  reference 
to  the  price  of  silver  and  the  state  of  ex* 
change  with  India.  Tiie  loss  or  gain  of  a  ' 
voyage  to  India  should  be  estimated  on  the 
outward  and  homeward.  In  calculations  for 
the  Indian  marker,  the  state  of  exchange 
with  that  country  is  to  be  considered :  bills 
on  Bengal  drawn  from  London  have  varied 
from  25.  Id.  the  sicca  rupee  to  2s.  2^.  and 
higher.         ....     183,  184,  185' 

Looking  to  the  late  disastrous  time,  with  the  .  . 
continent  closed  up,  and  the  vast  in^ux  'oJT  . 
Indian  articles  here,  there   has   not   been  a 
greater  glut   of  Eijropean  articles  in  India  ^ 
than  there  is  of  most  articles' of.  trade  in  ihii  . 
countr\'    but  at  times  there  has  beeii  .s  very 
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Hoate  of  Con.     sixust  hig  retinment  hii  been  tencerned  in 

•bippingj  and  been  principal  owner  of  leren 

Indiamen. 540,  543 

Has  navigated  horn  Bengal  to  the  Coast  of 
Coromandel,  the  Malabar  Coasts  China,  and 
the  Malaj  Coast  and  Islands,  and  has  had 
extensive  opportunities  of  judging  of  the 
India  trade,  and  the  general  temper  and  ba« 
bits  of  the  natives,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
siderable intercourse.         -        "        541,542 
The  principal  articles  of  trade  to  the  Eastern 
Islands  were  small  quantities  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  cutlery,  a  little  gold  thread,  and  a 
few  pieces  of  hnej  cloths,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment.   The  natives  appear  generally  not 
to  want  European  commodities,  the  export 
of  which  cannot  be  increased  beyond  what 
the  ordinary   country    ships    may    supply. 
Could   not  Uke  ^3,000  worth  of  British 
goods  there,  to  produce  any  return  what- 
ever, exclusive  of  money.   Capt.  W.  took  to 
those  Islands  every  article  of  EOropean  pro- 
duce which  he  conceived  would  bring  a  profit, 
and  constantly  tried  every  means  to  aee  what 
articles  of  trade,  Indian  or  European,  would 
answer.      He  made  four  voyages  thither ; 
after  his  first,  the  vent  for  British   manu- 
factures, in  iron,   steel,  and  cutlery,  rather 
decreased    than  otherwise :    his  last  cargo 
consisted  of  saltpetre,    a  large  qoantity  of 
opium,  2  lacks  of  rupees  in  specie,  a  little  of 
iron  and  coarse  cutlery  (which  was  adequate 
to  the  demand),  some  sulphur  for  making 
powder,  and  i£2,000  worth  of  assorted  India 
piece  goods.     He  also  took  a  few  woollens, 
which  were  not  saleable,  the  Malays  never 
wearing  them,  and  he  gave  them  away  as 
presents ;  but  has  never  since  heard  that  they 
creaCv-d  any  demand  for  the  article.      The 
Malays  prefer  their  own  manufactures   to 
tho«e  of  India,  the  cheapness  of  which  alone 
induces  them  to  take  them.    The  assortment 
of  coarse  India-manufactured    piece  goods 
taken  by  Capt.  W.  were  only  to  the  amount 
of  462,000  out  of  a  cargo  worth  j^70  or 
s£*80,000,  the  remainder  consisted  of  opiom 
and  money.        -        -        543-544, 546, 540 
Mr.  Brewer,  Secretary  of  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment, traded  largely  at  the  same  time  and  to 
tbe  same  ports,  with  nearly  similar  cargoes.  544 
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Pleiiljr  of  tin  ia  fennd  it  Banqa,  luaA  cha 
and  more  nalloable  thafi  that  of  Cornwall  | 
most  of  it  collected  on  the  Malay  coasta  haa 
originally  come  from  Banca.    Capt.  W.  ad« 
vanced  money  for  tin  to  a  Malay  trader,  at 
the  rate  of  12  dollars  per  pecol  (331}  ](».) 
which  he  carried  to  China,  and  was  paid  fiir 
his  trouble.      .        .        -        «        .        545 
The  price  of  Banca  tin,  in  exchange  for  gaods^ 
was  £6S  per  ton  :  its  money  price,  sB52  to 
af  53  :  English  tin  was  from  £70  to  sB75,  540 
Had  not  the  Company  been  desirous  of  export- 
ing British  tin,  or  had  no  contract  so  to  do» 
they  could  have  obtained  the  article  cheapor 
at  Banca.      ---.••  34Q 
The  tin  trade  with  the  English  used  to  be  a 
smuggling  one,  the  Rajah  having  engaged  aU 
the  tin  of  Banca  to  the  Dutch  government  | 
who  monopolised  as  much  as  possible  the  tin 
belonging  to  the  Rajah,  under  their  influ- 
ence.     546,  $il 

Fart  of  the  tin  obtained  by  Capt.  W.  came  from 
F^lambang,  the  Rajah  of  which  place  had  a 
contract  with  the  Dutch  government  for  the 
supply  of  tin.  Nearly  500  tons  of  tin  wera 
annually  smuggled  while  Banca  was  under 
Dutch  coercion.  During  that  coercion,  from 
12  to  1400  tons  were  conveyed  from  -Banoi 
to  China  :  and  now  that  it  is  removed,  it  ia 
conceived  that  10  or  1200  tons  or  more  might 
be  obtained  there.  -  -  .  -551,503 
Should  the  British  government  become  as  fa- 
voured as  tlie  Dutch,  they  could  obtain  a 
yeiy  great  qoantity  of  Banca  tin }  but  the 
Company  do  not  at  present  carry  it  to  China. 

540,  547 
The  snpply  of  European  articles  to  India«  from 
17^  to  1780,  was  not  adequate  to  the  de- 
mand :  since  then  there  is  reason  to  auppoa* 
it  is  plentiful,  as  the  commanders  in  Capt. 
W*s.  employ  (for  whom  he  acts  as  private 
agent)  have,  for  the  last  5  or  0  years,  re- 
duced their  investments  from  JEMOO  to 
jf2000.  Coounanders  have  the  advantage 
of  eaporting  their  adventures  freight-frte, 
which  is  a  considerable  saTing,  and  generally 
act  as  their  own  sopracatgoes.  •  -  547,  546 
If  a  Company'a  officer  ia  disposed  lo  smuggle, 
DO  alteratloD  in  bia  reoMoeraiion  would  pro-  . 
vent  it.  The  Company  at  one  time  paid  the 
X 
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Initead  o^' permiitlni  tbi&hi  to  trade ;  and  a 
captain  of  one  oflheir  packets  was  dismissed 
tor  tracling' against  tliat  regolation.     The 
officers  in  the  Company's  maritime  service 
iare  universally  traders,  and  carry  out  as  mach 
as"  they  conceive  there  is  a  market  for.    The 
amount  of  their  tonnage  must  be  very  consi- 
derable. A  commander  that  smuggles  is  either 
a'niadman  or  very  distressed,  and  only  relieves 
himself  as  a  gambler  would  by  throwing  the 
'die,  a  different  mode  of  remunerating  him 
%ouId  not  alter  the  piopensity;    paying  a 
ijtipend  instead  of  allowing  to  trade  would 
make  no  difference  as  to  the  'safety  of  the 
revenue.     Officers  cannot  smuggle  in  any 
material  degree  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  captain.  .        -        -        .  54g^  550 

At  one  time  Capt.  W.  paid  his  officers  liberally 
in  lieu  of  trade,  but  was  induced  to  allow 
them  some  small  adventures  in  petty  articles, 
vhich  they  so  greatly  exceeded  that  the  arti- 
■cles  were  completely  unsaleaWe.     He  found 
'it  impossible  to  prevent  their  getting  goods 
onboard,  though  he  prevented  their  getting 
them  on  shore.      -----  S'ic) 
Capt.  W.  has  no  interest  in  opening  the  trade, 
nor  any  interest  in  the  Company  beyond  the 
stock  he  possesses.         -        •        »        -  551 
Investments  were  sold  in  India  by  invoice,  by 

retail,  and  sometimes  by  public  auction.  •  552 
Hat  heard  of  salt-water  invoices,  in  which  a 
greater  price  is  charged  for  the  goods  than 
'  was  actually  paid,  being  the  copy  of  one 
with  additional  prices  put  to  it  made  at  sea ; 
but    the    purchasers    of    such    articles   in 
India  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
general  prices  in  this  cotyitry.         ->  552,  554 
Commanders  and  officers  purchase  their  invest- 
ments at  one  and  sometimes  at  two  years' 
credit,  which  creates  different   prices;   the 
credit  price  bears  a  greater  proportion  than 
the  re:il  interest  of  the  money.*    When  Capt. 
W.  sold  by  invoice  to  a  merohant,  he  put 
every  thing  before  him,  as  the  invoice  was 
sent  to  hi  111,  and  received  an  advance  of  so 
much  per  cent  ;  in  one  instance  the  charges 
were  higher  th?in  the  merchants  thought  they 
shoiild  have  b^en,  and  they  made  a  deduction 
in  consequence.'        -        «        •        bS%,  i54 
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degree;  for.  short  ddivenea*ofIg6odi;.Cn  mUch 
case  lie  never  leoked-io  the  itivrrfce^'lherpflir 
cers  in  the  department  to  which  the  gJDoda 
applied  giving  ian  account  of  them  villi  f 
charge  of  30  per  cent,  upon  that  price.    «   554 
Capt,  W.  gave  up  all  connexion  with  the  Cmn 
pahy*8  shipping  on  account  of  the  cheapaeap 
of  the  freight.   The  competitioo  haa  brought 
the  freights  of  regular  ships  so  very  low,  that, 
in  respect  to  individuals  brought  up  in  the. 
service,  who  are  looking  lo  commands,  their 
friends  are  generally  obliged  to  get  a  certain 
number  of  owners  to  enable  themselves  to  be 
appointed.    Both  for  estra  and  in  legulac 
ships,  the  freight  paid  by  the  Company  h 
cheaper  than  the  ship-owner  eould  afford, 
with  a  reasonable  view  to  his  own  profit.  Capt, 
W.  could  not  send  a  ship  to  sea,  in  point  of 
-goodness  of  vessel  and  outfit,  and  properly 
ofHcered  and  manned,  so  cheaply  as  the  Com* 
pany^t  their  freight.         -        -        555, 556 
Four  years  ago  extra  ships  were  diverted  on  se- 
veral occasions  from  carrying  directly  back- 
ward and  forward,  and  sent  on  circuitous  aerr 
vices,   which  have  since  been  done  away. 

556 
Had  the  trade  been  opened  to  private  mer- 
chants, Capt.  W.  could  not  as  a  ship-owner 
have  fitted'out  any  ships  cheaper  under  timilar 
circumstances  than  he  did,  though,  aa  a  pri- 
vate merchant,  he  might  have  carried  out 
those  ships  in  a  certain  degree  cheaper  than 
he  could  through  the  Company*8  regulations. 
The  ships  he  supplied  the  Company  were 
furnished  at  as  chtap  a  rate  as  could  have  been 
afforded  by  an  individual  embarking  in  B  si* 
milar  trade.    The  Cornpany*s  regulatioDf  as 
to  sailing  were,  at  that  time,   not  w^^at  he 
expected  they  should  have  been  ;  their  extra 
shipping  had  more  cables  and  sails  than  were 
absolutely  necessary,   and  prorisiont  for-  6, 
7,  or  8  months  when  not  neeessaiy  for  oiOrA 
than  5  or  6,  these  whenr  poft  together  aaiotiBt 
to  an  enormous  sum.  When  €apt.  W.  qaiited 
ther  situation  df  n^anaghrg  owneV,  tber  rc|tt!a- 
ticAii  Were  th£  satne  as  when  he:{pSfe  *Hn* 
dence  to'the  Hbdse'  bf'  Commbns  ^ftttfr  years ' 
Hgo;  'lis  welTib  the'regnUMtas^cOhcertiing 
:  "tli&^odLin|;  ^  illAp^i^VMkf  «iv«tottHS|iiMi 


9^99tWiOT9» 


^mc  o(  C««i. 


BEFORE  THE  HON-    HO^J8iSOf,(lQ^^tj^p^S 

Pace 


clziU 

■  •  V  I  ■ 


■  Captain 


lend  to  enhaneo  Ihe^cxpeaM  of:  a  privaUj- 
ship.'  Xhe  <iiflference  in  freight,  between  a 
ship  bound  by  thote  regulations  and  one  going 
on  bis  private  account,  would  be  about  c£3 
per  ton.  The  regulations  having  continued 
(he  same,  he  is  do  longer  able  to  tender 
ships,  because  ihey  now  are  tendered  cheaper 
than  4  years  ago,  though  the  expenccs  of 
building  and  outfit  are  generally  higher. 
The  rate  of  freight  paid  by  the  Company  for 
extra  ships  is  tu  the  abstract  point  of  freight 
lower  than  the  individual  merchaut  can  af- 
ford, if  trading  on  his  own  private  separate 
account.         -        -        -         -  556-500, 5G6 

The  merchant  and  manufacturer  who  cannot 
fill  a  ship  and  controul  her  himself,  could 
not  (generally  speaking)  export  to  India  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  the  Company  now  do. 
Capt.  W.  accounts  for  the  unwillingness  of 
private  merchants  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
freight  -offered  to  them  by  the  Company  so 
much  under  what  they  can  supply  them- 
selves, from  the  individual  not  having,  the 
power  of  sending  it  when  and  how  he 
pleases.  Four  or  five  years  ago  he  heard 
persons  complaining,  that  they  could  not 
get  the  ships  freight,  and  could  not  get 
away  when  they  pleased.  Lately  the  cap;- 
tain  of  an  India-built  ship,  just  come  from 
India,  informed  him  that  he  could  get  no 
freight,  and  no  one  offered  to  give  it  him.     5(5l 

Within  the  last  four  years,  extra  ships  are  more 
regularly  dispatched,  and  have  not  been  di- 
verted to  other  purposes.  Some,  indeed, 
were  employed  on  the  late  expeditions 
against  Mauritius  and  Java,  and  detained 
on  those  services  in  India  nearly  two  years, 
particularly  the  Huddartj  perhaps  because 
the  Company  had  not  freight  to  send  them 
home  with.  Instances  have  occurred,  in 
which  the  Company  have  dispatched  ships 
partly  loaded.  Although  country  ships  have 
arrived  with  cargoes,  bince  the  Huddart  went 
out,  they  might  have  been  loaded  home  upon 
a  system  similar  to  that  of  an  individual  of 
thitt  country  loading  his  own  ship.     -  562,  563 

Any  quantity  of  tea  may  be  got  in  the  eastern 
islands,  or  on  the  Malay  coast,  by  sending  or- 
ders from  this  country  to  agents  in  China.  564 

Disappointed  traders  could  not  forn  establish- 


*igWils4n^bo.«jj^ern^SfyjSfi^ii^^^^^^^  House  of  Dy 

l«^ge  qf.jbQ.  Ipdi^  government;,  9^/^^^ 
aupracargOQsJn  Cbjp.f..  While  we  hold  ba;- 
tavia,  our  navy  has  complete  controiil  over 
those  seas         -         -        -         -         -         564 

Capt..W.  couid  not  have  continued  in  the  ship- 
ping trade  if  the  present  mode  of  dispatch- 
ing shipsi  obtained  -        -        •        56-5 

The  freight  of  the  Company's  regular  ships 
sometimes  include  insurance,  and  sometimes 
not.  On  the  regular  China  ships  it  is  about 
£35  or  £36  a  ton  -         -         -         -  .565 

The  freight  stated  in  the  3d  or  4th  Repoit  of 
the  Select  Committee^  as  amounting  on  the 
average  to  upwards  of  ci£*40  per  ton  Capt. 
W.  thinks  accurate,  including  all  charges  for 
contingencies,  &c.  Extra  ships  have  been 
tendered  at  from  £26  to  sC3^  for  the  whole; 
on  the  last  occasion  the  Company  took  none 
higher  than  «f2g;  on  the  occasion  before 
;they  went  as  high  as  j£3'i.  Extra  ships 
have  been  as  high  as  ^35  or  a^'36.  TJbd 
Jast  regular  ship  he  had,  did  not  exceed 
s£43,  including  all  allowances.         -  565,  56G 

No  private  merchants  could  send  their  ships 
from  any  port  in  this  kingdom  on  an  Indian 
voyage  and  back,  properly  and  sul>stantiall/ 
fitted,  for  about  j^lS  or  s£20  per  ion,  con- 
sidering the  present  prices  of  building  au(l 
stores^         .-       ,•       J-        -        -        r  p66 

The  only  practical  knowledge  Capt.  W.  has 
of  the  expense  of  the  building  or  fitting  out 
ships  at  the  Outports  is,  that  he  built  one  at 
Ipswich  about  ci'2.  10s.  per  ton  cheaper  than 
in  London.  ------  567 

When  in  India,  he  would  not  have  ten- 
dered a  country  ship  to  government  for  a 
voyage  to  Europe  and  back.     -  .      -        -  567 

The  Transport  Board  o^er  259.  per  ton  per 
month ;  but  transports  are  not  so  well  fitted 
for  sea.  A  transport  of  1000  tons  to  per- 
form a  voyage  to  India  and  back  in  12  months 
at  that  rate  would  earn  .£'12,500:  a  ship  of 
500  tons,  would  average  about  of  15  per  ton, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  ensures  the  owners  an 
adequate  profit*  Capt.  W.  has  seen  store  ships 
announced  as  going  to  the  Cape  and  thence 
to  Mauritius,  but  cannot  say  whether  they 
were  trjinaports^  or  men  of  war  fitted  fcAr  tb6 
pirpos*. 567,569 
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Hyneof  Com*  j\^  principal  tea  riik  to  a  ihij>  coming  from 

India  is  between  the  Lizard  and  Gravesend  5 
the  riik^  ai  to  an  enemy^  would  be  greater 
before  reaching  Scilly  than  after  :  smuggling 
18  easiest  madaged  between  Scilly  and  quitting 
the  Downs.  -  -  ^  .  .  568 
A  port  at  the  entrance  of  the  Channel,  with 
suitable  accomrcodation  for  the  care  and 
sale  of  India  goods,  would  not  be  immedi- 
ately eKgiblb  for  an  export  trade.  Geogra- 
phically considered,  Plymouth  is  more  con- 
venient than  any  other  port  for  ships  enter- 
ing from  India,  :}i%  far  as  navigation  goes.  But 
compared  with  London  or  Liverpool^  is  not 
so  eligible  for  the  continental  trade.  Whe- 
ther the  revenue  would  be  better  secured 
must  depend  entirely  on  the  system  adopt- 
ed.   5(58 

YOUNG,  William,  Esq.  (C.) 

Jfcff.  Young.    Was  in  the  Company's  civil  service  from  17O5 

to  1786,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  senior  mer^ 
chant }  has  had  full  opportunity  of  ob- 
terriflg  the  Indian  character  in  general,  and 
the  Hindoo  in  particular.  -         -  136,  136 

An  unrestrained  influx  of  Europeans  into  India 
would  be  attended  with  very  serious  conse- 
qnences^  from  their  violence  and  ignorance  of 
the  dvil  and  religious  usages  and  habits  of  the 
people,  --•••-        136 


Any  pmiishmentof  EoropMnaiii  India  but 
tendency  to  degrade  the  fiHtiih  cbwacter  ia 
the  opinion  of  the  natives;  which  would 
arise  from  the  couflict  that  might  take  place 
between  the  natives  and  Eoropeans,  not  under 
the  controul  of  government,  who  might  nnd 
their  way  into  the  interior.      -        -  136,  137 

The  natives  of  India  purchaae  broaddothSj 
long  ells,  and  other  woollens,  as  well  as  ya-* 
rious  sorts  of  metals,  with  which  the  market 
was  always  most  amply  supplied  through  the 
Company's  ships,  and  from  the  state  of  Indian 
manners  tliere  was  no  likelihood  of  any  in« 
creased  demand  for  European  commodities. 

137 

It  would  not  be  very  difficult  for  Europeans  to 
find  their  way  into  the  interior;  nor  does 
Mr.  Y.  imagine  any  arrangements  can  prevent 
the  ill  consequences  which  would  arise  frooa 
their  penetrating  into  the  interior  or  settling 
on  the  coast.  .        .        •        ^  137,  136 

There  was  generally  a  superabundance  of  Bri« 
tish  manufactures  to  be  sold  at  Calcutta* 
where  there  were  very  frequent  auctions ; ' 
and  Mr  Y.  has  purchased  articles  for  leas 
than  they  cost  in  Great  Britain.  Num- 
bers of  private  native  and  British  merchants 
would  purchase  British  manufactures  at  a  re- 
duced price,  if  they  could  find  a  profitable 
vent  for  then^  among  the  natives,         -      188 
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The  names  of  the  Evidences  are  abridged  in  the  Index  asfolfows : 
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Bro. 

Bui. 

Cart. 
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Clar. 

Cockb 

Cowp. 
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Dav. 

Dick 

Drum. 

Fair. 

Falc. 

Gra. 

Hai. 
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.Mr. 
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Bealc. 

Bainbridge. 

Brown. 

BiiUer. 

Cartwright. 

Cazenove. 

Clarke. 

Cock  i  •urn. 

Cowper. 

Cox. 

Davies. 

Dick. 

Dnunmond. 

Fairiie. 

Falconer. 

Graham. 

Ualiburtoo. 


.Mr. 
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1  Uaat. 
'  H(  r,b. 

Kvd 

Lar 

l^iV  

l^ee 

Lind.  H....Hon.  H. 

Liiid.  M Mr. 

Lush 

Male Lt.  Col. 

Mai.  .  ..  Sir  C.  W. 

Mer Mr. 

Mor 

Man Lt.  Col. 

Mur Mr. 

Nich 
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Hastings. 

Horsburgb. 

Kyd. 

V^aikeu. 

Law. 

Lee. 

Lindsay. 

Lindfiay. 

Lushington. 

Malcolm. 

Mslet. 

Mercer. 

Morris. 

Munro. 

Murray. 

Nicholas 

Preader^t. 
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Smith 
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Stra Mr. 

Sty 

Svd 
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Vaud Mr. 

Ven 

Viv 

Willis 

Wil.  G 

Wil.  L 

Wool 

Yng 


Banking. 

Roe. 

SeilgwielL 

Smith. 

SiauntOD. 

Straeey. 

Styao. 

Sydenham. 

IVignmooth. 

Vandcrheyden. 

Venn. 

Vivian. 

WiUia. 

WiUoa,  6. 

Wilson.  L. 

Wooluoie. 

Youn|^ 
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Ad  valorem  Duties.     See  Duties. 

Agents,    consignments   made    to,    by  European 
merchants  (Dav.  \i57,  169.) 

. —  indispensably  necessary  to  merchants,  and 

why  (Gra.  5S,  65;   Wool.  1 74.) 

•  American,   at  Calcutta  (Gra.  05.) 


Americans^  intercourse  of,  at  Calcutta,  produc« 
tive  of  no  inconvenience  (Cowp.  17.) 

■  trade  of,  to  India,  inconsiderable  (Teign. 

37.) 


«■ 


trade    of,    chiefly  co.nfined    to    Calcutta 

(Kyd  55.) 

trade  of,  much  increased  (Gra.  64) 

oi)tained     wh-Jt    they     wnnted,     without 


going  into  the  interior  (Kyd  53.  Gra.  64 ,  65.) 
paid  for  their  goods  in  specie  (Gra.  64.) 


how  they  procnrethfir  iuvf&tnient«  (Fair. 

J57.) 

~  no  cooiplaints,  in  general,  against  Ame- 


rican captains  and  crews  (Kyd  50.) 

have    enjoyed    in    China    the    benefits 

produced   by   ihe  Company's    high    character 
(Staun.  202,  203.) 

competitors  with  the  Compaajr  in  cer- 


tain articles  (Staun.  204.) 


INDEX. 


Americans,  exportaof,  toChioa  (Stiian.  3QM06.)  House  of  Lordi 
■     teas  e^iported  by  them  f rom  Clmit»  li^e- 
rior  to  those  of  the  Company^  and  w;hjF  (^. 
216.) 

Artisans,  European,  settled  in  India  (Male.  36^270 

employ  native  workmen  (Teign.  40|  41 1 

Lush.  146;  Fair.  159.) 

can  sell  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  goods  cam 


be  sent  (Male.  26,  27.) 
See  Manufactures, 

B. 

BeaJe,  Daniel,  Esq.,  evidence  of,  SCp— 2l0. 

British  Goods,  demand  for,  will  not  be  i 
by  opening  the  trade  (Hast  8  ;  Teign.  34.) 

no  increased  demand  for,  now,  and  why 

(Hast.  8;  Cowp.  13,  (4;  Male.  21,37) 
Teign.  34,  35  ;  Kyd.  46,  47,  50,  53-,  Gra. 
61,  62;  Mun.  73,  74.  75,795  Yng.  85  }  Stra. 
8tt.  89;  Prend.  92,  93,  96;  Hal.  9S;  Mer. 
101.  102;  Cockb.  115,  116,  117;  Mor.  126^ 
12S,  129;  Horsb.  ]33j  Bui.  135;  H.  Lind. 
137;  Lu^h.  H3,  144,  147;  Vand.  151,  152; 
Fair.  154.  ]6o.  I6I  ;  L.Wil.  l65;  Dav.  168; 
Smith  175,  176;  Mai.  184,  180,  187;  Law 
18^;  Clar.  I92.) 

still  Icsa  demand  for,  in  Psriia.  Uuikm 


lud'iA  (Male.  23,  24.) 
Y 
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HoQfe  e£  I,ordr.  British  Goods  conflnmed  only  by  a  few  Mussulmen, 

Farsee%  and  nati?e  servants  of  Europeans  (Hast. 
8  ;  Male.  2J«23;Teign.  35 ;  Mun 75  ;  Yng.S5. 
Prend.  g2,  ©3,  96;  Syd.  124  5  Mor.  127; 
Vand.  151  ;  Mai.  184.) 

I  ■  markets  so  glutted  withj  that  no  more  can 
at  present  be  introduced  (Cowp.  15,  l6  ;  Male. 
Grn.  63;  Man.  73;  Syd.  123,  124;  H.  Lind. 
138;  Fair.  152,  153,  155,  156,  158,  I61  ; 
Dav.  16S;  Mai.  186;  Wool.  171,  172,  173; 
Clar.  190.) 

none  exposed  to  tale  in  the  interior  (Merc. 


103.) 

———  any  increased  supply  of,  would  diminish 
the  price  (Gra.  63.) 

what,  imported  to  India  (Mor.  127  ;  Fair. 


154;  Clar.  19O,  igi.) 

may  always  be  bought  in  European  shops 


(Fair.  155.) 

no  vent  for  in  the  Eastern  Islands  (Fair. 


156.) 


— -T*  j£l, 000,000    annually    sold    in     China 
(Staun.  205.) 

how  that  sale  has  been  promoted  there 


(Staun.  205,  206.) 

the  present  supply  of,  fully  equal  to  the 


demand  (Male.  22,  26 ;  Teign.  35,  56  ;  Kyd 
51  ;  Mun.  75  ;  Vng.  86;  Stra.  89;  Prend.  g4, 
y5;  Hal.  98;  Mer.  102;  Cockb.  II7,  118; 
Syd.  124;  Mor.  127  ;  Bui.  136;  H.  Lind.  137; 
Lush.  144,  145  ;  Vand.  152  ;  Fair.  153,  154; 
Mai.   185;  M.  Lind.  I93.) 

cotton  go6ds  manufactured  so  as  to  imi- 


tate India  goods  (Bro.  223,  224.) 

would  be  injured  by  importing  large  quan- 


tities of  India  piece  goods  (Bro.  224.) 
■       sale  of,  dependant  on  their  price  (Malc.23) 
demand  for,  diminished  by  the  accession 


of  artisans  in  India  (Male.  26,  27.) 

-  increased  export  of,  accounted  for  (Cowp. 


16;  Teign.  37;    Kyd  46,50;  Gra.  64  ;  Fair. 
156,  160.) 

export  of,  promoted  by  the   Company, 


and  by  their*  officers  in  every  possible  way 
(Male.  30i  Teign.  36,  38,  89  ;  Gra.  63  ;  Merc. 
101,103;  Staun. 206;  Mor.  128;  Lush.  M6; 
Fair.  J 6 1.) 

the  present  capital  fully  adequate  to  snp- 


ply  any  demand  of  (Fair.  l62;  L.  Wil.  l65  ; 
Dav.  168.) 

would  be   injured   by   importing   coarse 


cloths  from  India  (Dav.  169.) 

British  Subjects  in  India,  frequent  exercise  of  ar- 
bitrary power  over,  offensive  to  them  (Prend. 

9») 
■■  have  a  national    feeling  for  each  other 

(Prend.  92;  Cockb.  115.) 

d'.fHculty  of  sending  them  to  Europe  for 


misbehaviour  (Gra.  60,  61  ) 
See  Character i  Courts  of  Judicaturf,  and  Police^ 


Broadcloths.    Sea  JPboUens. 

Brown,  Robert,  Esq.,  evidence  of,  Tl\,  219. 

Buller,  Charles,  Esq.  M.  P.,  evidence  of«  134-^ 
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136. 


C. 


Calcutta,  the  only  port  of  Bengal  where  Earo« 
peans  can  have  commercial  intercourse  (Cowp, 
12,  13.) 

■  increase  of  resident  Europeans  not  pro* 

ductive  of  inconvenience,  and  why  (Cowp.  l6« 
J7.) 


■  ■■         no  inconvenience  produced  by  the  inter- 
,    course  of  Americans  there  (Cowp.  17*) 

— population  of  (Teign.  37.) 

■  British  merchants  trading  there  must  have 
agents  in  the  interior  (Gra.  65.) 

Capital  of  the  Company  insufficient,  and  why 
(Fair.  I61.) 

■  more  might  be  employed  (Fair.  162.) 

—of  the  Company  indisputable  (Mai.  186.) 

■  now  employed  by  the  Company  and  by 
individuals  fully  adequate  to  supply  the  mar- 
kets (Fair.  I62 ;  Dav.  168  }  Cla.  190 ;  M.  Lind. 
193.) 

a  larger  one  cannot  b^  profitably  employ* 


ed  (L.  Wil.  165.) 

■  but  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion  (Dav.  1^.) 


Cart  Wright^  Charles,   Esq.,   evidence  of,  217*— 
220.) 

Cazenove,  James,  Esq  ,  evidence  of,  225—228. 

Character,  British,  maintenance  of,  indispensable 
to  our  Indian  possessions  (Gra.  60 ;  Mun.  70.) 

•—— how  degraded  (Mun.  70>  Cockb,    110  j 
Vand.  150;  L.  Wil.  166,  I67.) 

degradation  of,  dangerous  (Teign.  32, 33; 


L.  Wil.  166,  167.) 

of  the  Hindoos    (Hast.  2,  3>  4 ;    Kyd 


49;  Cockb.  106;  Bui.  135;  Mai.  182.) 
of  the  Mahomedans  in  India  (Hast.  2.). 


China,  new  intercourse  with,  and  with  Cochin- 
China,  at  some  future  period  (Hast.  9,  10.) 

■  the  Chinese  extremely  jealous  of  strangers 
(Staun.  200,  201.) 

responsibility  of  every   class  of  persons 


there— (Staun.  200  ) 

how  the  Chinese  would  judge  of  trading 


adventurers — (Staun.  200.) 

trade   at   Canton  bow  limited  and  con- 


ducted (aa.  191,  192 :  M.  Lind.  196 ;  L.  Wil. 
198  ;  SUun.  200,  201  ;  Bea.  209. 210,  215.) 

European  ships  admissible  only  at  Cantoa 


(Bea.  215.) 

severe  laws  of,  relative  to  foreign  crews 


and  ships,  relaxed  (Staon.  301 1  903.) 

Raisiaa  ships  why  eiduded  <6Manra0l^ 


202.) 


:i  ■  ! 


nFFORE  THE  HT.  HO 
Hyiwnflf  JUirif.  China,    EogUth  ihipt  esctiided    from   CImaii 

tS^Rx!        (8t»»n.  Ml.) 

.  (be  condiiioo  of  Uaderi  thither,  how  me- 

liorated (Staaa.  202.) 

trade  to,  capable  of  general  improvement 


••• 
III 


under  the  preient  system  (Siaun.  203  ) 

conspquonce  of  altering  the  present  lys 


■  tem  of  trade  to  (Suun.  203,  204, 20C>.) 

importance  of  continuing  the  present  sys- 


tem (Staun.  204  ) 

large  dmiei,  levied  by   the  government 


on  exports  from  (Uea.  211.) 
Chriiiianiiy  in   India.     See  Ecclesiastical  Esta- 

Irishmen  Is, 
Clarke,  Stanley,  E«q  ,  evidence  of,  I89-I92. 
Cock!  urn,  Thomas,  Esq.,  evidence  of,  105—122. 
Colonization,  would  ultimately  follow  from  any 

change  of  the  preient  system  (Bui.  136.) 

woil-l  be  unavoidable,  and  why-(Gra.  §S) 

.— .  d;ingcrous  consequences  of — (Hast.  3,  4, 

JO;  Cowp.  11,  12,  15  ;  Male  20,21.) 

would  be  apprehended  by  the  nalives- 


(Cockb.  113.) 

could  not  take  place  while  the  laws  are 


K,   HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 

Covp.  U,  12  J  Male.  90.  21.  95 }  T««i.  8*,  n^4$lmf^ 
83 1  Kfd.  48,  44 1  Qn^  88,  01.  tl5/  07*  ^S ;     ,T^T; 
Mun.  72.  81 5  Yng.84s  6tra-S7i  Pr»d.90.    "•*^ 
g\  ;  Hal.  97)  Mer.  100  s  Cockb    120 1  Bui. 
j:U;  Lush.  143,  144,  145,  146^  14$;  Vand. 
150;    L   Wil.  166.  167)    Siahh  176)  MaL 
160,  161,  162,  lb6)  Law  I69.) 

Dangers  of  admiUtKg  Enropeans  into  India,  diffi* 
cnliy  of  administering  jastico  (Hast.  4,  8; 
Male.  20.  21 ;  Gra.  5b,  5[i,  Ol,  GS  j  Yng.  87. 
86  j  Cuckb.  110,  in,  112) 

*-—— Europeans  could  not  be  kept  out  of  the 
interior  (Kyd  43,  44  j  Law  1 89  ) 

■^  piratical  acts  by  disappointed  adventorerf 
(Kyd  45;  Gra.  68  ^  Mun.  82}  Cuckb  122  1 
Lush.  14(5  J  Dav.  1(59,  170  j  Mai.  IS?,  ISb  ) 

viobtion   o(  the   religious  customs    and 

habits  of  the  natives   (Gra.  67  i  Mun.  71,  72» 
73  J  Cockb.  IO(i,  107.) 

diminution    of    the    Company's    profi.s 

(Ln.h.  145  ) 

embarrassnieut  in  the  Cl.izii  trade  (Sfaun. 

203.) 

advance  in  price  of  tea  (Staun.  201  ) 


in  force  (Cockb.  II9) 

would  not  follow  from  a  cliaoge  of  sys- 


tem, and  wby  (I'eign.  39,  40  ) 

uniformly  prevented    by  the  Company 


(Lush.  145.) 
Commanders  and  Officers  of  Company's   ship^, 

generally  men  of  education  (Dav.  1 70.) 
permitted  to  take  out  goods,  Ircight  free- 

(Mor.  127,  128;  H.  Lind.  13?;  L.  Wil.  \6A.) 
_  investments  of,  how  m.ide  up  and  sold- 

(Gra.  CJ  ;  H.  Lind.   13/  j  L.  Wil.  164,  1(55  ; 

Cla.  181).  li;0  ) 
—— qualifications  requisite  for  (H.  Lind.  139) 

suggestion  for  paying  them  \\\  money,  in 


hcu  of  privileged  trade  (Nich.  248.) 
Commerre  cf  the  Inltrinr,  how  conducted  (Kyd 

54,  55  i  Mun.  7y.  81  ;  Fair.  155.) 
Country  Trade,  how  carried  on  (Hor»b.  131.) 
Cou'per,  William.  Esq  ,  evidence  of,  11  —  17) 
Customs  and  Ihhits  of  the  natives,  uniformly  re- 

s|)ectcd  by  the  British  gnvernment  (Prcnd.  y5  ) 

.«.»—  are  unchangcaMe  (Gra.  5ii,  57  ;  Mun. 
70,78;  H.ilib.  97}  Mer.  100;  Ct)ckb.  106, 
Fair.  IGO  ) 

violation  of.   apprehended  from  opening 


the  trade  (Gra.  67 ;  Mun.  7K  7^,  73  i  Cockb. 
lOG.  107  ) 
Customs,    See  Dutits. 

D. 

Dtngirs  mj  mkniiikg  Etif9pf9»  UU  Imta. 
I  II    imiiiwliw  iif  iti^  MttaM^  .MiA-bhinwte 
rda  to  tbccoonirj  (Hait.8|4«  8-7f9»  ^^9 


—  how  piobably    they    might    te    le»s*ned 

(Teign.  33  j    Gra.  65  ;  Lu^h.  I4i  ;  CU.  192  ) 

See   Colonization,  Judicature    (C-jurls  rf),   and 
Smuggling. 

Daviest  WiHuim,  Esq  ,  evidence  of,  1 67 — 17O.) 

Disputes  between  natives  and  Euiope.m^,  arise  al- 
most invariably  fro. 11  the  latter  (Male.  19.) 

Duties,  amount  of»  on  piece-goods  (Bro.  221,  222) 
.._ —  how  secured  against  fraud  by  importers 
(Bro.  223  ;   Roe  239) 

ad  vahrc-1,  ditiiculty  of  collecting,  and 


disadvantages  at  the  Outports  (Bio.  2i3  -,  Cax. 
227,  228  }    Roe  230  ;   G.  Wil.  213) 

ad  valorem,  collected  chieAy   on  piece 


goods  and  tea  (Roe  238.) 

^  rated,  difficulty  of  collecting  (Roe  231  j 
G.  Wil.  241,  242,243  ) 

-  rated,  what  articles  liable  to,  (Ro.'  238.) 


See  Smuggling. 


E. 


Eastern  Islands,  no  vent  for  European  articles, 
and  why,  (Horsb.  131,  132;  H.  Lind.  136; 
Fair.  156,  L.  Wjl.  l63,  lt54;  M.  Lind,  194.) 

»  what  articles  sent  there  (Horsb.  131,  1S2; 
Fair.  156,  L.  Wil.  lG3  ) 

character  of  the  natives  and  their  gover- 
nors (Hor^b.  132,  133  s  M.  iJod    I94.) 

—— population  of,  (M.  Lind.  194.) 

trading  thither  dangerous  to  Europeans 


(Hort.  139;  Fair.  ISO;  L.  Wil.  1(39) 

best  mode  of  coodactjng  tnde  thiiliei- 


(HorU>.  193.) 

0*  Chincie   produce  aonuall/  eiported  to 
(Bte.81t)      •      •  - 
Y  2 


IV 


Honfcoflordt.  £ai/ef I    hlands,   llie  opening  of   trnde  thither 

proJtict'tvc  uf  smuggling  (Lu^h.  148.) 

\vl)icli  the  danger  would  not  prevent  (M. 


INDEX. 


IN'DKX    TO    MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE 

(Gra.  68;  Mud.  72,  fi-,  Coekb.    II9.  190 1  HodMofUnlf. 

Syd    124.)  -^-^V^ 

^  .  ,        .      r    ..  INDIiX. 

Eur  op  fans  rewi^nt  m  India,  on  what  terms  per- 
mitted   to   hoid  landi   (Cockl>.  J 13.) 

the  pre^iont  rL'atrictioiis  on,  iiOt  sudici^;^S 


Mnd.  191.  \i)5) 

East  India  Com/tanift  interests  of  en  dan  tiered  by 
opTilut;  j!if*  ir.ijc  (Hnst.  .3,  4,  9,  10^  VanJ. 
152;    SM.  IS/.) 

— —  powtTi  of,  not  siifficicnlly  *liong  nr  indt;- 
ponder.t,   except  in  CnlciiKa   (H;ist.  10;  Cow. 

17.  19) 

ha\c  complete  conlroiil  over  ibcr  ser- 
vants (Gia.  6(j.) 

—  —  improvir.g  state  of  their  subjects  (Male  2b) 

.^—•^  hHve  done  every  thing  posnible  10  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  Kiitinh  floods  (Mile.  :'n  ^ 
Teign.  30",  38,  r<() ;  Gfii.  (Ji  j  Mer.  lOl,  MX; ; 
Luih.  117;   I'air.  l()l  j  Siaun.  20.J  ) 

———  iidv.jntJtie  (jf,  over  piivatc  nKiclianti 
(Teign.  40}  Alun.  b^  ;  Fair.  15y;  M-d.  1^7  ; 
.^>iaijti.  'JOl.) 

— — —  It  JVC  the  price  of  com  nioili  ties  free 
(MuiJ.  tl  ) 

c«jjii:i.erc::il  advantages  rl",    how   derived 

(Lubh.  1-1.; ; 

■■■■  (Vipilai   ot*,   hew  far  insmlieiiiil    ^Kiir. 

101,  iUi ) 

—  cap'.t.d  a  lid  creJit  of,  folly  aJeqmte  to 
Ihe  present  tr.ule  (Cla.  IbO;  Dav.  16*9;  M. 
liinds.  193.) 

—  capital  and  credit  of,  indisputable  (Mai. 
186) 

mark    of,    admitted    throughout    China 


ly  siriet  (H*»»i.4  ) 


without  examination  (Staun.  2C*0\) 

—  high  character  of,  in  Chin.i  (Bca.  21  ) 

Ecclfxiastic.:!  E^tnh.'iihtnent,  ir.iioduction  of, 
when  advantageous  (Hast.  10,  11.) 

.^  danger  of  attempting  to  introduce  Chris- 
tianity jnd  subverting  the  religion  of  the  Hin- 
doos (Mai.  25.) 

what  missionaries  are  likely  to  succeed; 


(Mai  25.) 

E^ypt,  new  intercourse  with,   may  probably  be 
opened  at  some  future  lime  (Ha^t.  Q,  10.) 

Lngliihtiuu,  name  of,  tlicir  protection  (Hast.  3) 
erroneous   idea   prevalent  among  them 


(Hast.  4.) 

friable    in   criminal  cases   only   in    the 


courts  of  judicature  at  the  presideoeics  (Male. 
20.    21;     Te.gii.    33;     Gra.    69;     Slra.    87; 

Tui.d   Ml  ,  Mai.  lt>(}.) 

^^—  •-  contined  to  the  preftidencies  (Male.  31.) 
) ee  Ch(f':t.itr,  Juiii  1  a iuTi  ( Cmrt%  of) ^  Poiid. 

Sumropenns  rruiicni  lu  India^  oumber  of«  iocreased 
(.•iaic.  iJ;  Ttrign.  3(>.) 

._  employ  haif-caato  and  nalives  in  iheir 

trade  (Male! 28.) 

■  cummcrce  io  India  eatended  by  (Male  3o) 
how  prcTentcd  going  into  Ibc  ioltrior 


moie    strict     or.-.s,     diii.^i  .t    to   enforce 

(Hast   7  ) 

the  present  res:rielions  on  no  account  tu 


he  relaxed   fk.'(.-w;\  12  ^ 

the  prcs.n',    fV.lly    sutlicient    (Mac.  21. 


Te:gn.  37.) 

restrictions   rcomn'endid  h\  I.oul  T.  ta 


]Mc\eni  Europeans  pcnelratrrg  \\\\o  the  intj- 
rlo:,  40-42. 

dillicult   to   fram^'   ffficient  ones,    if  the 


-  —     -        r  -  ~ 

Outi:oMiareg;:ner3l;y  opcp.fd  (Kyd  •14,  Gra.5S) 

See  j-irti§ar:s,  Characli'r,  Ct-ionizfili't/i,  Djn^ert, 
Guvtrnwintt  Guiernors,  Interior,  ALinntic- 
tU'trs,  y*o//«v. 

Evp.'isf<  of  Hindoo  living,  raU's  of  (Teign.  3J; 
Gra   02  ;  Cockb.  1  lO.) 

Lvportf  of  British  good 4,  increase  of,  accounted 
lor  (Cowp.  10 ;  Teign.  37  ;  Kyd,  4(i,  50;  Gra. 
64;  Fair.  150,  lOO.) 

■ —  promoted  in  every  possible  way  by  the 
Company  (Male.  30;  Teign.  36,38,  3C) ;  Gra. 
03;  Mer.  101,  103;  Mor.  125;  Loih.  146; 
lair.  161  ;  Staun.  206.) 

See  British  Goods,  Trade, 

F. 

Fair.     See  Hard  war, 

Fairlie,  William,  Esq.,  evidence  of^   152-162. 

Free  Merchants  and  Maritsers^  country  trade  car- 
ried on,  and  every  part  of  India  explored  by 
(Horsb.  131.) 

Free  Trade  would  not  increase  the  export  of  Bri- 
tish goods  (Hast.  8 1  Male.  26,  27.) 

would  not  be  pro6t.ible,  if  allowed,  and 

why   (Cockb.  121,  122;  Mor.  129,  130;  Fair. 
\5\),  162 :  M.  Lind.  196) 

no  opening  for  vesting  a  larger  capital  in 


(Fairl.  158.) 

inconveniences  of  allowing  to  the  presi 


denclcs  (Mai.  183) 

vessels  of  4  or  500  tons  only,  to  be  a!* 


lowed  (Nijh.  346.) 

dangers  of  allowing  an    indiscriminate. 


See  Dangers, 

Functionaries  (Pullic)  would  be  greatly  embar- 
rassed by  opening  the  trade  (Cou-p.  1 1  ) 

»  ■        duly  of«  to  exclade  Europcani  from  the 
interior  (Yng.  Sj.) 

G. 

Good  AAoMOHr,  bond  given  for»  in  what  caso 
(Gra.  66.) 


B:EF0RE  THE  RT.:hON...HOU:8K   QF  J1951DS. 

Houie of  Lmds.  Governmeni  fBriivh,  in  India),  hss  improred  the 
INdTe^         condilion  of  the  natives  (Male.  29  j  Mud.  70> 


77*  ;e.) 

" powers  of,  fully  8ufficteot,  in  wbat  case 

(Gra.  65.) 

powers  of^  how  far  losufBcieDt  (Gra.  65, 


^02^  i/er/A^i;j/i«  trade  of  Carton  divided  among  House  of  L( 
(Cla.  Ipl.  \Q%i  MiL'nd.  196;  L.  Wil.  I98;   "^^"'^ 
Staun.  200,  201  :  Beale  209) 


TIJ'D* 


66) 


■  frequent  coercion   by,    would  render  it 

odious  (Frend  91,  92.) 

strength  of,  depends  on   its   moduMation 


and  justice  (Mai    182.) 

Governments  (Local)  would  be  gredfly  embar- 
rassed by  opening  the  trade  (Cowp.  1 1  ;  Teign. 
32;   Gra.  58,  CO.  Oi,  68.) 

— may  send  home  Europeans  misbehaving 

(Gia.  60  J  PrenJ.  91.) 

■  powers  of,  how  far  sufficient,  (Mun.  76: 

Wils.  166) 

enforce  respect  to  civil  and  religious  ha- 


bits of  mtives  (Cockb.  119) 

Governor  General  and  Governors  in  Council  mny 
send  home  unlicenced  person*  (Teign.  37,  38; 
Gra.  67;   Prend   ij\;  Wool.  1 74.) 

■    '         rarely  exercise  this  power  (Cockb.  1 14.) 
Graham,  Thomas,  Esq.  evidence  of,  56 — 68. 


H. 

Half  cast,  number  of,  increased  (Kyd,  53  :  Fair. 
160.) 

wholly  adopt  European  manners  (Fair. 

I6l.) 

Halihurlon,  David,  Esq.  evidence  of,  96 — 99. 

Hashngs,  Warren,  Esq,  evidence  of,  I — 11. 

Hindoos,  character  of,  (Hast.  2,   3.4;  Kyd  49; 
Cockb    106;   Bui.  135;   Mai.  ISl,  182.) 

usages  of.  re.specled  by   the  British  go- 
vernment (Cockb.  1 19,) 

jv»alous  of  onr  interfering  with  their  reli- 
gion (H  i-i.  10;  Male.  18,  22,23  ) 

jealous  of  atfront  to  their  women  (Gra. 57.) 

condition  of  some  classes  of,  improving 


(Mai.  28  ;  Mun    77,  78  ) 

ingenious  manufacturers,   and  can  supply 


all  their  own  demands  (Mai.  28,  29;  Lush. 
147;  Fair.  159;   Mun.  75.  76) 

mode  of  living  (Teign.  35.) 

price  of  labour  among  ihcm,  low  (Kyd 


48;  Mun.  78,79:  Yng  86;   Stia.  88;  Fair. 
154,  160.) 

expenses  of  their  living  (Tcigo.  35 ;  Gra. 

62;  Cockb.  116.) 

— —  make  coacbee,  shoes,  &c.  (Teign.  40.") 

^->  habits  of,  unchangeable  (Gia.  50,  57; 


Mun.  70.   78;  Hal.  97;  Cockb.    106;  Mer. 
106;  Fair.  I6O  ) 

danger  of  allowing  Earopeans  to-  hafe 


in  what    manner    they  carry  on  trade 

(Beale  209,  210.  215  ) 

Ho'-rhirgk,  James,  Esq.  evidence  of,  130—134 

Hirrdtvir,  great  fair  held  at,  and  frequented  by 
persons  from  all  parts  of  India  (Male.  29,  30; 
Mer.  102,  103;  Fair.  156.) 

— -—  unsuccessful  attempt  to  introduce  British 
goods  at  (Mer.  101,  103.) 

T. 

Illicit  TVade  would  lake,place  if  the  trade  to  India 
were  opened  (Kyd  44,  45  ;  M.  Lind.  194, 
195.)     See  Smng^Ung  Tea, 

Imports.     See  Projit  and  Loss, 

Imlia  Debt,  means  of  discharging  (Cartw.  218.) 

Indians,     See  Hindoos. 

Intercourse  with  the  Interior,  the  restraint  on,  not 
sufficiently  strict  (Hast. 4,  7;  Male.  18.) 

■  less  danger  likely  from  persons  long  re- 
sident than  from  new  comers  (Male.  20.) 

necessity  of  enforcing  the  strictest  regu- 


lations (Male.  18  ) 

dangers  of.     See  Dangers, 


Inferior^  many  parts  little  known  (Mun.  70.) 

— —  Europeans,  how  far  prevented  from  pe- 
netrating (Mun.  72, 73  J  Yng.  85,  86  ;  Cockb. 
108;  Vand.  150,  151;  Mai.  183,  185;  Law 
188,   I89.) 

admission    of   Europeans    thitb^    with 


licence  considered  (Stra.  88;  Cockb.  120.) 

suggestions    for    preventing    Europeans 


penetrating  (Teign.  40,  41.) 

commerce  of,  how  conducted  (Kyd  54| 


55  ;  Mun.  7g,  81  ;  Fair.  155.) 

dangers  of  unlimited  access  to.     See  Co* 


unlimitted  access  to  them.  See  Dangers, 


Ionization,  Dangers, 

Investments,  Company*s,  how  procured  (Kyd 
54,55;  Mun.  79)  ' 

■■■—  how  provided    by  private  oierchanfs 
(Fair.  157,  158.) 

I  a   J 

Judicature  (Courts  o/J,  British  subjects  onfy  tria- 
ble, in  criminal  cases,  in  those  at  the  tbree 
presidencies  (Male.  20;  Teign  39  f  Gfa.5Q$ 
Mun.  81  ;  Stra.  87;  Prend.  9I  }  Mai.  186.) 

natives  not  able  to  soe  there,  from-  their 

poverty  vind  great  distance  (Mai.  20,  21  5'  Gra, 
59,60;  Cockb.  Ill,  112.) 

— -— =•  bound  to  rcipect  the  manncn  of  (he 
Hindoos  (Cockb.  I06.) 

in  civil  cases  Etiropeans  liable  «o  provin- 
cial courts  (Gra.  59;  Cockb.  112,  118.) 

/urtifi,  why  hot  <s^tab){flhed  in  proviiictal  conrti 
(Cockb.  112.) 

— ^-^^^-'in  t!ie  supreme  tourU  ^hn^V^  Bn^\^ 
ind  why  (Prend.  9 v  v  ^:>*2^.  wa.'^ 


vi  ;  1>!I)KX    TO    MINU 

KjNM«tUrdfc    ji, 

I  f^ixf  X*    Kyd,  Major  gen.  Alexander^  evidence  of,  42-55. 

L. 

Lahxr,  rates  of.     See  Jf'ages^ 

Languages,  native,  acquired  by  the  Company** 
servants  (Gra.  57-) 

Law,  Ewan,  Esq.  evidence  of,  189,  ISp- 

LAcensei  p^Tscnf,'r^s^^\ng  in  India  or  going  to 
the  interior,  enter  into  covenants  and  bond  for 
good  behaviour  (Teign.  39  ;  Gra  60  ) 

punishment    of   periont  going  without 

licences  (Gra.  60,  6l,  66 1  Sm.  177') 

necessity  of  licensing  such  persons  (Stra. 


58  3  Mai.  185.) 

Licensed  Ships,  may  poisibly  be  confined  by  re- 
gulations to  particular  ports  in  India  (Lush.  148) 

UMdsay,  the  Hon.  Hngh,  evidence  of,  ISG-lSg. 

LitJsjy,  Martin,  E-^q.  evidence  of,  193-I96. 

Ijocj!  Govern  men  (s.     See  Governments  (  Local ) 

J^ndott,  Po^'t  cf,  why  pre t erred  by  foreign  mer- 
chants (Cdz.  228.) 

danger  of  opening  the  trade  from.     See 

Dangers,  Duties,  Smuggling. 

Long  Ells.     See  Woollens, 

Lushing  ton,  Stephen  Rum  bold,  Esq.  M.P.  evi- 
dence of^  140,  149 

M. 

Mfaglsi rates,  powers  of,  in  the  interior  (Teign. 
34  J  Kyd,  44  j  Gra.  6(),  67  j  Stra.  88  ) 

—  if  they  do  their  duty,  no  Europeans  can 
penetrate  into  the  interior  (Mun.  72.) 

AJahomedans  in  India,  character  of  (Hast.  2.) 

Malays,  character  of  (Horsb.  132  j  H.  Liod.  138, 
139  J  L.W1I.  197.) 

■  no  profitable  trade  with,  and  why  (H. 

Lind.  138;  L.  Wil.  1()4  ) 

the  utmost  caution  necessary,  in  trading 


TES   OF   EVIDENOB 

Merger,  GrroM,  Etq.,  ofldcDoeofi  ^jHlQi^*'  ''^"^^ 

Miliiary  Frrce  of  the  native  powers^  preteot  iUlto 
and  dress  (Mer.  104  )  t' 

Missionaries,  what  likely  to  succeed  (Male.  25?)  . 

'  danger  of    introducing    Christianity  by 

means  of  (Hast.  10  5  Male.  25  ;  Gra.  57.) 

Morris,  Rob.  Esq  ,  evidence  of,  1 25-130. 

Munro,  Lt.  Col.  ThomaSj  evidence  of«  69-83. 

N. 

NahoLqfOude  amassed  European  articles  (Teign. 
39) 

■  his  example  not  followed,  ibid. 

Native  Merchants  do  not  keep  stocks  of  European 
goods  on  speculation  (Gra.  64.) 

Nicholas,  Robert,  Esq.,  evidence  of,  243-249. 

Notice,  three  mouths*,  given  of  Company*!  sales 
(Caz.  226.) 

O. 

Officers.     See  Commanders  and  Officers. 

Outports,  opening  the  trade  to,  would  difappoint 
and  probably  ruin  the  ship-ownera  (H.  Liod. 
1395  L.  Wil.  166  i  Dav.  170.) 

— —  what,  recommended  to  participate  in  the 
trade  (Nich.  246.) 


with  them  (Fair.  156;  L  Wil.  l63.) 

See  Eastern  Islands, 

Malcolm,  D.  Col.  Sir  J.,  evidence  of,  17-31. 

MaUt,  Sir  C.  War  re,  Bt.,  evidence  of,  1 77- 1 88. 

Manifi'st  Aci,  alterations  recommended  in,  for  pre- 
venting smuggling  (Nich.  245,  248;  Viv.  252.) 

"     ■  ■     how    far   ioefficient    (Kicb.    245,    248 ; 
Viv.  252,  253.) 

Manufactures  made  bv  the  natives  (Male  26,  2?  5 
Teign.  40, 41  -y  Lu\iK  146;  Fair.  159.  J6a) 

■  why  enabled  lo  enter  Into  competicioD 

with  those  of  Europe  (Kyd,  50.) 

fully  equal  to  tbeir  own  demand  (Mak. 


28,29;  Mun.  75;  Lush   147;  Fair.  159)' 

Marhatias,  the  most  opulent  only  use  woolleot 
(Male.  27  5  Mer.  104.) 


— ^  none  at  present  secure  from  imunlioi 

(Nich.  246  ) 

securities  necessary  for  (Nich.  246,  247.) 

number  of  Indian  ports  to  be  limited,  to 


which  ships  from  Outports  should  be  allowed 
to  go  (Lush.  148.) 

danger  of  opening  the  trade  to ;  see  Aiff- 


gers.  Smuggling. 


P. 


Parsees,  the  only  natives  who  use  European  arti- 
cles (Prend.  92,  93.96) 

Pecuniary  Obligations  of  the  Compamff  amoBDI 
of,  cannot  be  stated  (Cart.  2 1 7.) 

^— —  how  discharged  (Cart,  218.) 

Persia,  no  demand  there  for  British  goods  and 
why  (Mai  23,  24.) 

•^— —  native*  of,  fond  of  receiving  as  presenti, 
but  not  of  buying,  hardware  (\Ulc  30) 

Piece-Goods,  divided  into  three  classes  (Bro.  2^!.) 
duties  paid  on  (Bro.  221.) 


in  danger  of  being  smuggled  by  (weniog 

the  Outports  (Bro.  223.  224,  215  ) 

exportation  of.  from  tbe  Ou^perti,  iigiaT 


rious  to  the  London  sales,  and -w by  (i?az.  327 .} 
See  also  Sales. 

Police,  a'oative  one  at  every  port  (MuD..JB(2.>.i/ 
-  natun^  and  ^ffiofiiqy  of  .Jto  tntdUishmat 


(Mun.  73, 76, 77 1  CocUhKtt^-iUpy.    ,     . 


BEFORE  THE  RT.   HON.' HOUSE  OF  LOifDS. 


▼a 


Hoose  of  Lords.  Piracy,  aetiofj  to  be  apprehended  from  ditap* 
\ M tZv^  pointed  adventurers  to  India  (Kyd, 45 3  Gra. 
INDEX.        gg.  MQn;32.  Cockb.  132 j  Lush.  146 j  Dav. 

169,  170  i  Mai.  1S7,  188.) 

Population,  European,  very  considerable  at  Bom- 
bay (Prend.  91,  92  ) 

■  >  has  greatly  increased  (Male.  23  ;  Teign. 

36.) 

■■  increased  at  Calcutta^  but  not  elsewhere 

(Yng.  84.) 

Population^  Native,  difference  between  that  of 
Bombay  and  the  Continent  (Prend.  92.) 

—  '■  proportion  of  natives  to  Europeans  (Teign. 
33.) 

Prendergast,  Guy  Lenox^  Esq.,  evidence  of,  89 — 
96. 

Private  Trade  allowed  to  commanders  and  Offi- 
cers (Mor.  127,  128  }  H.  Lind.  137;  L*  Wil. 
1(54.) 

— —  a  losing  concern,  and  why  (Gra.  62,  63  ; 
Mor.  129.) 

licences  to  private  traders  liberally  grant- 


ed (Dav.  168  ) 

Privileged  Trade,  a  losing  concern  (Gra.  62,  63.) 

Projit  and  Loss  on  the  Company's  trade,  for  the 
last  19  years  (Cart.  2 J  9,  220  ) 

Provisions  cheaper  in  India  than  in  Europe,  and 
why  (Kyd  49.) 

price  of,   regulates  the  price  of  labour 


(Kyd  53.) 


R. 


Rated  Duties.    See  Duties, 

Recorder's  Court.     See  Courts  of  Judicature: 

Religion  of  the  Hindoos,  beneficial  to  society 
(Hast.  2.) 

the  natives  extremely  jealous  of  inter- 
ference with  (Hast.  4,  10  5  Male.  18,  22,  23  5 
Gra.  57.) 

danger  of  violating  (Male.   22,  23,25; 


Teign.  32  ;  Gra.  58,  67  -,  Yng.  83,  84  3  Prend. 
90;  Hal.  97.) 

strictly  respected  by  the  local  govern- 
ments, and  by  the  Company's  servants  (Gra. 
57  ',  Cockb.  119  ) 

tends  to  prevent  any  demand  for  British 


good8.(Cowp.  13,  14.)     See  British  Goods, 

Remittances,  amount  of,  depends  on  the  Com- 
pany's exports  (Carl.  218) 

doubtfnl,  whether  ^4,338,000  now  re- 
mitted, could  be  remitted  if  the  trade  were 
opened  ibid. 

Residents,  Political,  are  at  the  different  native 
Courts  (Gra.  63  ) 

Residt  Tits,  Commercial,  conduct  the  commerce  of  the 
interior,  and  in  what  manner  (Kyd  54|  55  i 
Mun.  79  ) 

in  what  case  allowed  to  tfHd^  for  tbeio* 


■    ■  >  pririlege  of,  not  likely  to  exclade  the  free  **yf.^^ 
trader  from  the  market  (Kyd.  55.)  I  li-D  ex 

have  no  peculiar  awe  over  the  natives 


(Mun.  80,  81.) 

real  advantage  tbey  would  have  over  pri- 


vate traders,  in  the  event  of  a  free  trade  (Mnn. 
80.) 

Rice,  not  so  productive  a  food  as  other  grains 
(Kyd  49.) 

■■  ■  two  crops  of  in  a  year,  ibid^ 

Roe,  William,  Esq.,  evidence  of;  226-^9. 

Russian  Slups,  why  excluded  from  the  ports  of 
China  (Staun.  201,  202.) 

Ryots,  condition  of,  ameliorated  (Lush.  144.) 

'     ■  >     cheap  clothing  of  (Fair.  155.) 

S. 

Sales  never  exceeded  «f 4,000,000  per  annual 
(Cart.  218.) 

— ^ —  value  of  piece  goods  ascertained  at  (Bro. 
221.) 


— —  differences  of    price  at,    accounted  for 
(Bro.  221,222,  224,225.) 

only  one-tenth  of  what  is  imported  sold 


for  home  consumption  (Bro.  225.) 

three   months*   notice  of,  given  by  the 


Company  (Caz.  226.) 

beneficial  effects  of  this  measure  (Caz. 


226) 

— — danger,  to  the  revenue,  of  altering  the 
present  system  of  (Caz.  227  5  Roe  230^  231  1 
G.  Wil.  241.) 

Servants  of  the  Company,  enter  the  service  at  an 
early  age  (Gra.  57-) 

— —  acquire  the  native  languages  (Gra.  57.) 

■        —  scrupulously  avoid  wounding  the  preju-  . 
dices  of  the  natives  (Gra.  57,) 

— — —  completely  under  the  Company's  controul 
(Lush.  143.) 

See  Supracargoes, 

Ship  owners,  would  be  disappointed,  and  pro* 
babiy  ruined,  by  opening  the  trade  (H.  Lind. 
139;  L.  Wil.  166;  Dav.  17O.) 

Settlers,     See  Colonization, 

5iR27 A,  William  Bruce,  Esq.,  evidence  of,  \75^ 
\77. 

Smuggling,  danger  of,  from  opening  (he  Oufporfs 
(Bfo.  223.  224  \  Roe  229,  231,  232,  233-,  234, 
236  ;  G.  Wil.  240,  242,  243;  Nich.  244,  245, 
249i  Viv.  250,  251.) 

■■■  less  danger  of,  if  irade  confined  to  port  of 

LiondoQ,  flud  why  (Viv.  251.) 

danger   of,    greater   in  a  smalt    than  in 


large  vessels  (Roe  234}  Nid).  246;  Vtv.  252.) 

,        ■      I  ■   .  .  ■  ■      ■■  <  \ 


i«MM 


selves  (Mim.  79j  80.)  • 


high  duties  on  tea,  a  temptation  to  (Cla. 
Mea.313.) 


viii  INDEX   TO   MINUT 

UmittoilMU.  Smuggiing,  no  further  metrarai  ean  prawenl  the 

— ^-^  has  not  taken  place  to  the  same  extent 
for  the  last  Ave  years  (Roe  339  ) 

by  whom  rarricd  on  (Roe  235,  236,  237, 


ES  OF   EVIDENCE 


Hoq^ffflMk^ 


:  f 


2:)() }  Viv.  a*  I  ) 

\ih.il.iriiclcs  smuggled  (Roe  236  ;  Nich. 


244,219) 

—  me.isurts  rccommemk'd  by  the  Boards  of 

CuHtoms  and  Excise  to  prevent  (Rue  230.  233  ; 
G.  Wil.  2-10  :  Viv.  230,  253  ) 

..      —  restrictions  on  tonnnge  recommended  as 
a  guard  agtfin>»t  (Roc  230 ;  G.  Wil.  240  ) 

penalties  rccomnu'iided  to  prevent  (Bca. 


Tea.  how  sold  at  Cantoa    (Oa.  101.  igii  M.     *"^**^ 

Lind.  195.  igGi  L  Wil.  igs,  189) 

— --—  by  what  naean^  may  be^dande&iioQljr  pb- 

taine.i  in  the  K:\^\,  and  smuggled  (Lush.  148  5 
L.  Wil.  166.  107.  iy»i  Cki.  J91,  ip'2  ;  M. 
Lind.  Ip4,  iy5i  Staan.  2q8  ;  Bea.  210,  211, 
212,  21*3.) 

sale  of,  encouraged  by  the  Chinese  go- 


215  J   Roe23S;   Viv.  25i.) 
— —  of  Ea^t  Indii  uoods.  when   mo^l  carried 
on   (R*'f  235  ;    N:ch.  24-1.) 

wlier.    cliiefly    carried    on    (Nich.  247, 


249;   Viv.  2j1,  232  ) 

-  the  Thames  the  chief  scene  of  (Roe23(); 


G  Wd  240 ) 
—  in  what  ves»els  carried  on  (Rnc  238.) 

—  to  the  amount  of  10,000  a  year  (G.  Wil. 

210.) 

.—  prevented  at  Liverpool  by  stationing  pro« 
per  officers  (Roe  235.) 

—  expense  of  to  smugglers  cannot  be  stated 
( Roe  23<)  ) 

along  the  coast,  plan*  for,  much  broken 


(Roe  237) 

—  none   of  teas   from  America,    and  why 
(Roe  237,  239  ;   Nich   249.) 

in  what  case  to  be   apprehended   from 


American  ships  (Nich.  249  j  Viv.  252.) 

prejudicial  to  our  manufactures  (G.  Wil. 


242.) 

—^  —  greater  security  against  in  British  than  in 
American  ships  (Viv.  252,  253.) 

-.^— *  of  tea,  how  prevented  (Nich  244.) 

—  -  no  security  agninsl   a»  the   Out  ports    in 
their  present  state  (\u  h.  240* ) 

wh.it    p^rts,     Vc.    mo-t    favourable   for 


vernment  (iM.  Lind.  I95  j  L.  Wil.  109.) 

uniform  price  of,  one  advantage  of  the 


present  system  (Staun.  204.) 

evil  consequences  of  changing  the  present 


mode  of  buying  it  (Staun.  204.  206  ) 

how  bought  by  the  Company  (M.  Lind. 


W^) 


selected  with  the  greatest  care  by  tb<^  Com- 
pany's  servants  (Staun.  2U6 ;  Bea.  213,  214  ) 

— ,^ —  damagedj  how  disposed  of  (Siaun.  207-) 

all  not  bought  by  the  Compiiy^  ioierior 

(Bea.  214,210.) 

—  quantity  annually  imported  (Staun.  ao6.) 
growth  o(  certain  sorts,  why  encouraged 


(Nich.  247    249  J  V.v.  2:')J,  254.) 

.^.— —  of  i.i.t  canir.l  ou  tv)  a  grejt  extent  be- 
tween th  -  •  i;'i»ir'   and  Iiclj.'.d   (Viv.  251.) 

S'iUthern    Pm-  '."•«  '/"  tfi£  Indian  Ptninsufa,  dis- 
ordi-ily  !»ia'v  ul   in   I7ij<)  {\/W'y    140,  14'  ) 

_— L.t'.v  r- .luivd  »o  Older  ^l/a.i!i.  141,  142.) 

Si'iiihioit.  SirlJ.'l    Hrt..  evident  e  of,   ly9-2'X». 

Stratry,  J"iin,   K^q.,  evidence  of,  Stf-i-C). 

Su/fr-tcar^f.^!.  :'t  L'antnn,  how  paid  (Hea    2l6  ) 

-■  li-n^'h  of  (imo  .1  person  must  serve  to  be- 
came chiel  (Bca.  2  (i  ) 

Sftrf^ut    Funtis,    ihi*   means  of  discharging  the 

hi'.itdebt  (Cart.  21b  ) 
Swf/  'iiiw/I'iomas  Rsq..  evidence  of,  I2l-lij. 
^         ..  n*— rt.i  lit.  Da.  ger  cbjni^ing.    See  ikn- 


(Staun.  207.) 

may  be  obtained  at  Canton  only,  in  mj 


quantity  (Bea.  210.  212.) 

purchased  by  Americans,  neceasarily  in- 


ierior  to  that  of  the  Company  (Bea.  2l6.) 

present  high  duties  on,  an  indaceineBl  to 


its  bein^  smuggled  (Cla.  igi  j  M    Lind.  194} 
G.  Wil.  ig7  i  Staun  208  j  Bea.  213.) 

Teignmouih,  Lord,  evidence  of,  31-4a, 

TerritofiaiRevfue,  in  what  casea  only.  coUected 
in  kind  (Lush.  144.) 

.  oerer  collected  in  kind  by  the  Bengal  go- 

vernment (Vand.  152  ) 

Territorivs,  i  xtent  cf,  under  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment (M.dc.  20 ) 

,  seLUi  ity  of,  how  endangered  (Male  25  j 

Gra.  (il.)     Se-?  aiso  Dungers. 

Trade  /'»  Indin,  h  »*'  rarrieJ  on  at  present  (Male. 
24  ;   Fair.    154,  155  ) 

■  ■-^  why  mr^t  .i^ivantageous   if  confined  to 
Londi'n   (    \d.  .'57  ) 

—  hnw  priit?'*fd   (Ln^h.  '46) 

;v.l:n  -siiju  'f  J"or«»v:''e:>  to,  in   what  case 


advinfii ;;i*o  :*  (lusii    147) 

—  I.ilii:.;:;  ot**  of  the  Company's,  accounted 
f)r  (C:i?.  218.) 

mml  aJvan*.igecas  if  couGned  to  Britiib 


suljitri-i  (Luih   147  ) 

Sje  Frev  T'ode,    liiai  TfoJf,    PfkfOif  Trodi, 
and  Privik^ed  i'rL^it. 


U. 

Umlkensid  Pirsons  reading  io  India,  1 
prehended  and  sent  bono  (Tetgo. 

U6,  67  ) 


ly  beif- 
I  Gra. 


IK 
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U^^m^^^W      ^Pfli^M^M^^^^^V  Ww  W^^H^^^VVj 


McMMil  Pinomtf  thif  po 
(Cockb.  114.) 

■     wmibcrdfimiM  (CdcH>.  114.) 

nomber  of  would  iocraise  bj  opening  the 


uade  (Cddtb.  115.) 


V. 


Fanderheyden,  Darid*  Esq.,  M.  P.,  evidence  of^ 
149,  152. 

Fwian,  John,  Esq.,  erideoce  of,  250-354. 


W. 

fFagef,  low  rates  of  in  India  (Kyd  48 ;   Man. 
78,79;  Fair.  154,100.) 

— i cauaea  of  (Kjd  48,  49;  Yog.  80;  Stra.  88) 

— —  offecti  of  (Kyd  50,  5 1.) 

■  regulated  by  ibe  pricea  of  proviiions  (Kyd 
53.) 

•»*— •  probable  effecta  of  an  advance  of  (Kyd 
50,  51.) 

fFoTM  of  ihe  Company  of  thori  duration  (Man. 
80.) 

Weavers,  namber  of  (Mun.  60.) 

■  '  advances  made  to,  in  what  way  (Kyd  54  ; 

Man.  79  ) 

are  bound  to  make  good  their  investments 


to  the  Companv.  t>efore  thvy  can  supply  a  mer- 
chant (Kyd  54,  5y) 

Iflis9n,  Gloucester,  Esq.,  evidence  of,  239-243. 

ITibM,  Lestock,  Esq ,    evidence  of,  102-107, 


preaio  Goarii 
(HuL  4,  a) 


Ooarta  a  hw  to 


totto 


'unntt. 


kr  tto 


JFooltens,  coaraOf 
(Fair.  100.) 

WooIUhs,  British,  aale  of,  dependeat  oa  whil  ch^ 
corostances  (Male.  33.) 

—  demand  for,  cannot  be  iocreaaad,  and 
why  (Male.  33,  34,  30,  37  i  Kyd  53 1  Mod. 
73,  74}  Syd.  133,  134  i  Mai.  180.) 

'      present  supply  nrore  than  suficioDt  (Mak. 
30  i  H.  Und.  137i  138.) 

broaddoths  most  likely  to  suooaad  (SCnu 


89) 


why  not  likely  to  aoeceed,  if  they  eooM 
be  sold  cheap  (Male.  37 1  Man.  79 1  Prend. 
94;  Cockb.  173) 

osed  by  (he  Marhattas  for  saddle-dotba 


(Male.  37.) 

quantity  ai,   sent    to   Calcutta    (Mer. 


100.) 


101.) 


chiefly  used  by  Europeans  in  India  (Fair. 

sale  of,  how  established  in  China  (StaoB. 

205,  200.) 

eiport  of,  chiefly  confined  to  the  Com- 


pany (Mor.  137) 

— a  larger  capital  than  the  present  cannot  be 

vested  in  eiport  of  (L.  Wil.  105.) 

if'oolmore,  John,  Etq.,  evidence  of,  J  70-175. 


Y. 


Young,  Wiiliaroj  Esq.,  evidence  of,  83^^. 


Z 
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INDEX  TO  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKBN   BRFORB  THB 


HONOURABLE    THE    HOUSE    OF   COMMONS. 


*4i*  For  the  Explanation  of  the  Alhreviations  of  tke  Evidencn*  Names,  see  (he  end  ofikis  Index, 


HooM  of  Com.  A. 

1 N  D  b  X.    Accounts,    See  Profii  and  Loss, 

Adawluls,  judges  of,  are  justice!  of  peace  (Mun. 
231.) 

Advances  to  Jf^eavers,  how  made  (Gra.  7'2,  7*^* 
75  ;  Fair,  lytij  ig? ',  Cox  868,  889,  8(Ki,  goi  > 
Dick.  91 8) 

Adventurers,  French,  delivered  up  to  the  Coai- 
pany   (Mun.  230;  S>d.  604,  O06  ) 

—  mi<chier  produced  by  (Syd.  OOC.  007) 

Adventurers,  European,  would  be  with  difficulty 
restrained  (IVign.  16,  18.) 

would  probably  be  men  of  shattered  for- 
tunes (Cockb.  4(J5.) 

■  —  navigation  of,  liable  to  be  endangered 
(Falc  439.) 

physicol  impediments  to  their  penetrat- 


ing clandestinely  the  interior  (S\.l.  (>03.   (504.) 
instar.cc  of  one,  appichendcd  in   the  in- 


terior (Stra.  49<3 ) 

di<3p|)«)intt* !   vionld  pmb^^hly  commit  acts 


of  piracv   (K><1    l'24,    126;    Mmi.   221;  Stra. 
493,  I'j'},  4[)6  J   Dri».n.  b/O,  ^^77) 

—  disappi)intc'd.  would  gel  into  the  service 
of  nn»i*c  piiiKc*  (Mun.  22;  Gra.  64 ;  Cockb. 
466.) 

Agrnts,  Euripean.  in  li^peii«.ibly  ncccss.uy,  if  the 
trado  b-  ipt'iicJ   (Gra.    02;  Mun.  21 9.  220.) 

— —  ^!i  miJ    be    s.ihjoct    to  what    regulations 
(Mun.  210,  220  ) 

ndm>-'on  of  a  few  j.I  h'.ional  oncJ,  how 


far  vifc   ((;r.».  70,   71.) 


—         ■  CM  plnv'Ml  hy  C.jpt.iin<  uf  Company's  ships 
(LV;v   {jf.j,  t.;/  ) 

A^t'.t-,    ,V   •;    ■.      ;     1  V,;.' ;>y  (^i>n:n.i:'v\  ofTicers 
(Ciri.  7ii;  M.  l,-:?  '.  i7'i  J  I)iv.6(j6;  Cl;r.  b{?2.) 

ai;  t  '.     priv.itc  tr.crcl.an'ji  rsiiJent  in  In- 
dia iM.iIc.  1  12.) 

— why  z  :x rally  employed  (Syd.  02  j  CUr. 

6S3,  084)" 

number  of.   w^uld  increaie  by  opening 


the  trade  (Mai.  415  ) 

empir.yeJ    in  providing  the  Company's 


iiivt?:nicMs  (L)ick  925.) 


Agents,  Native,  how  remunerated  (Dick  926.)    Houie  of  Com, 

America,  trading  speculations  to  the  north-we&t     i^'TfTx 
coast  of,  un»ucce8M(ul  (Dram.  b77  ) 

profitable  trade  to,    from  China  (Drum. 

8/7,  878.) 

Americans,  trade  of,  chiefly  conflued  to  Calcutta 
(Mun.  226.) 

— —  trade  considerably  to  the  Spanish  colonies 
(Bsin  953.) 

— —  shipments  of,  how  made  (Bain.  952  ) 

effc'ct  their  insurances  at  very  reasonable 


rates  (Bain.  952,  962.) 

competition  between,  and  the  Company 


for  tea,  &c.  (Clar  678;   ^^taun   743.) 

state  of  their  trade  to  India  (Bain.  954.) 

piece-goods  largely  bought  by,  and  smug- 


gled into  Spanish '  America  (Bain.  g5l,  gsSt 
India  produce    largely  exported    by.    to 


Fianct*,   Uui^ii,  and  the  Mediterranean  (Bain. 
960,  (K>I,  9^2.) 

have  not  penetrated  into  the  interior  (Syd. 

608.)  ^ 

what  sorts   of  tea,  purchased  by  (Venn 


941,942;   Sty.  9.16.) 

can  purchase  only  inferior  teas  (M.  Liod. 


711  ;  Bti.  766;  Lar.  608,311  5  Venn   937; 
bty.  942  ) 

in  debt  to  the  Chineae  (Bea.  775  ) 

goods  misuccessfully  sent  by,  to  China 


(Drum.  €72  ) 

diitinccion  between    them,    and    British 


s  bjects  (Hast.  14.) 

seamen,  more  orderly  than  English,  in 

China  (Dpim.  875,  b76.) 

char.icter  of,  in  China,  riot  so  high  as  the 


the  Company's  (Srann.  741.) 

state  of  their  trade  to  China  (Bea.  70B^ 


7CJ9) 


occasional  residence  of,  at  the  principal 
ftettlemeou  in  lndia»  prqdnctive  of  no  tiiHgar 
(Syd.  33 1 .) 

trade  of,  to  India  and  China,  why  locra- 


tive  (Drum.  87.6  i  Bain.  051, 953, 962, 963.) 
Z3 


INDEX   TO    MINUTES   OP   EVIDENCE 


'itMg'-ttOM.'AriAtUaMni.     See  Eccleiiatiical  Ealallhhminli. 
■■'iVd'ex.     ^'^^yi  Company'!,   former  reductions  of  the  Eu- 
ropean pert  of,  lererely  felt  by  European  ofli- 
cen  of  infantry  (Mate.  103) 
— -—  further  reduction  of,  productive  of  unfa- 
vourable consequences,  and  derogatory  to   io 
character  (Male.  103;  Kyd  130,  131;  Mun. 
211.) 
'      _— --  separation  of  the  European  from  the  na- 
tive branch  of,  productive  of  the  worst  conse- 
quences  (MUQ.  283,  2S4.) 

'  r— Lord  Cornwsllis's  plan  fornewtnodelling, 

effects  of  (Male.  105,  106;  Kyd  132,  133) 
Mun.  3)3) 

— — —  ofHcers  of,  restrained  from  violating  the 
usages  of  the  Hindoos  (Syd,  609.) 
'     —  —  sefKiys  of,  soperior   to  the  Freocb,  and 
why  (Male.  103  ;   Kyd  130;   Mun.  211,212.) 

■— how  supplied  with   staff  serjcants  (Kyd 

130,  131.) 

_ instances    of    Sepoy  attachment  to  the 

Company  (Cockb.  484.) 

-I.I  atrachment  of  ihu  Sepoys,  how  weakened 
(Male.  687.) 

»  importance  of  strengthening  Ihe  attach- 

tnent  of  the  Sepoys  (Male.  iJ8S.) 

See  Infantry,    King's  Troopi,    MilUary   Force, 
■■■   .     OfficiTS. 

Arnott,  Mr.,  an  indigo  planter,  murdered  by  tbe 
nalivei  (Male.  110.) 

jlrlisans,  European,  numerous,  settled  in  India, 
in  various  trades  (Male.  gS;  Kjd  12?;  Mer, 
14?  i  Smith  Jflti,  ItJ?  ;  H.  Lind.  174  :  Mun. 
209;   Bol.  400;   Syd.  53p  ;   Mor.  62?.) 

■  .  —  are  ei'ery  way  superior  to  native  workmen 
(Syd.  399 ) 

..^_—  employ  native  workmen  (Male.  Q5j  108.) 

■  —.—  sell  cheaper  ihan  goods  cin  be  sent  to 

India,  and  will  In  time  supersede  the  necessity 

of  importing  from  Europe    (Kyd  12?;    Fair. 

190  i  Mun.  209;   Falc.  454.) 

whnt  nrticlrs  are  made  by  (Male,  gs,  ^, 

J14;  Kyd  127;  Vand.  153  ;  Mer.  14?  ;  Smith 
167;  H.  Lind.  174;  L.  Wil.  181  ;  Fair.  I69, 
190 ;  Mnn.  209;  Falc.  454;  Cockb.  471,  ■«73, 
*ti,  *7Si  Syd.  539;  CI".  ^6;  M.  Lind.  709.) 

— —  articles  made  by,  will  not  increase  beyond 
the  demand  (Gra.  66  ) 

must  ultimately  (luit  India  (Syd.  S98.) 

Aiiaiic  Nations,  m.^nners  of,  not  equally  fixed 
with  those  of  the  Hindoos  (Mun.  236.) 

Auclionsof  British  goods  frequent  at  the  presi- 
dencies (Gra. 66;  Male.  102;  Yng.  138;  Smith 
167,  l69;  H.  Linil.  176;  L.  Wil.  182;  Fair. 
1^;  C(Kkb.470i  Stra.  498}  Syd.  529,619.) 


BaiaMJgi,  Jobti,  Ei^  erldence  of  6.  C,  591, 
tttiq. 


Banca  bland,  produce!  abundaocie  of  lia  (WoeU  Hm 
545;  Dav.  6j2iClar.4^5i'Mi>ri7SltHo»b>...S 
736.)  " 

SceTw. 
Basseen,  Pntrince  q^  in  a  high  state  of  cakiva- 

tion  (Syd.  617.) 
Beale,    Daniel,  Esq.,   eTidence  of,   S.  C.   75t, 

et  seq. 
Bengal  Government,  n^lalions  of,  pubUshed  ia 

the  native  languages  (Stra.  49fl.) 
Bengaltie,  aubmiisive  diaracter  of,  (Male.  S?.) 
BkuTlpore,  Rajah  of,  vigorous  defetice  of,  agunst 

the  Company's  arms  (Cockb.  479.) 
Bills  drawn  from  India,  to  be  debited  to  India 

(Cart.  842,) 
— difference  between  amount  of,  and  that 

of   bills    paid,    an    per  Appendix  VI.,  I'hird 
Beport,  espkined  (Cart.  973,  985.) 
See  alio  Rmiaanca. 

Bisktp,  if  sent  would  be  viewed  with  indifference 

bylho  natives  (Teign.  21,  34;  Cowp.54.)     - 

—  Roman  Catholic,  nodaOKr  fi-om  (Teign. 

34.) 
Bombay,  motley  population  of  (Mun.  2/5.) 
—^  the  emporium  of  trade  for  great  part  of 

India  (Mai.  429.) 
population  of  (Malc.-gs,  701,  702;  Mai. 

418,419;  Syd.  618;) 
Brahmins,  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  Hindoo  law* 
(Teign.  29,30.) 

how  punished  (Teign,  30.) 

Bralhwaile,    Grneral,    why    rewarded    by    jbe 

Crown  (Kyd  135.) 
Bristol,  in  its  present  slate,    why  dangerous  to 

the  revenue  (Viv.  35S,  369) 
walled  branch  dock  would  secure  it  (Viv. 

392,  393.) 
Sec  Omporls. 
Briliih  Goods,  no  demand  for,  in  India,  and  why 

(Hast.  5  ;  Teign.  I9.  24;  Cowp.  3?.  36,  56  j 

Gra.  64  ;  Male.  92 ;  Kyd  125,  120;  Yng.  13/  i 

Frend.  137,   15\,  16O;   Hal.  141  ;   Mer.  145; 

Vand,  152;  Smith  163,    163;  H,  Lind.  I72  i 

Fair,  186;    Mun.  203,    204,  209,  2l6;   Mai. 

410,412,421,431  ;   Falc.  43^,   440;   Cockb. 

46g;  Bui.  489;  ^l'^-  ■'QT  i  ^vd,  523,  920  f 

Wool,   543,544,548;   Mor    631,   622  >    Clac. 

671  ;   Mur.  714,715;  I^a.  76I.) 
- — ■—  demand  for,declined(F'ak.440i444.453) 
00  demand  for,  in  Persia  (Mate,  94, 1 1 J  } 

what  eiported  into  India  and  uaed  by  ihe 

natives  (Teig  ■■  65  ; 

Kyd  127  ;Y  .  IM; 

L.  Wil.  ISO  ^kb. 

469i    Bui.  4  -MS, 

544,  548 )  A  ■  ^> 

670.  661  i  I  Unr. 
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House  of  Com.  British  Godds,  table  of,  exported  to  Iadi«>  from 
J-^J^^         1793^4  to  1810-1 1  (Dav.  658.) 

■  consamed  only  by  a  few  opulent  natives, 

by  native  servants  of  Europeans,  Mnssulmenj 
and  Parieea  (Hast.  5  ;  Cowp.  8B,  3g  i  Gra. 
1)5  ;  Male.  Q2,  108,  Ggf*;  Hal.  141,  142  j  Mer. 
14G;  Vand.  152;  Prend.  158}  Fair.  18(5, 
190*  J9I  i  Mun.  203,  205,  20(5,  234,  235, 
275  ;  Mai.  411,  418,  419  }  Falc.  441  ;  £ul. 
489;  Syd.OlO.) 

received  thankfully  as  presents,   but  not 


pnrchased  by  the  Hindoos  (Syd.  530.) 

Indian  markets  completely  glutted  with 


(Gra.  66;  Smith  167;  H.Lind.  171  ;  L.  Wil. 
179»  181»  182  ;  Fair.  J 87  ;  Falc.  444,  453  j 
Cockb.  470  ;  Mor.  623  ;  Dav.  637,  ^39  ;  Clar. 
070  i  M.  Lind.  704;  Horsb.  732.) 

eatables  the  only  articles,   yielding  pro- 


fit (Fair.  I89.) 

•— Europeans  the  diief  Oonsamers  of  (Hast. 

0;  Vand.  153;  H.  Lind.  171  ;  Fair.  186.) 

•— —  present  supply  of,  fully  equal  to  the  ex- 
isting, as  well  as  to  any  increased  demand 
(Teign.  19,  20;  Gra.  65  ;  Male.  93;  Yng.  138; 
Hal.  143;  Mer.  147;  Vand.  153;  Prend. 
160 ;  Smith  l65;  H.Lind.  172;  L.  Wil.  182; 
Fair.  137;  Mun.  206,  256,  276;  Mai.  412, 
432  ;  Falc.  440;  Cockb.  4^9,470;  Bul.  489; 
Stra.  498  ;  Syd.  528,  529  ;  Wool.  547  5  Mor. 
625.) 

supply  of,    formerly  inadequate  (Wool. 


547.) 


attempt  to  Introduce,  at  Hurdwar  Fair, 

unsuccessful  (Mer.  146,  148.) 

unsuccessful  attempts  to  iutroducie  at  Hy- 


drabad  (Syd.  534-536.) 

would   sell,    if  they  could  be  furnished 


cheaper  than  the  natives  can  manufacture  for 
them  jives  (Mun.  283 ;  Syd.  533  ) 

present  capital  vested  in,  adequate  to  meet 


any  possible  demand  of  them. 

have  been  shipped  by  the  manufacturers 


of  them  (Dav.  659.) 

export  of,  promoted  by  the  Company,  by 


»m 


their  ofticers,  and  by  private  traders,  in  every 
possible  way  (Male.  93,  94,  102;  Mer.  146; 
Prend.  16O;  Mai,  412;  Cockb.  473,  474;  Syd. 
534,  535,  536;  Wool.  550;  Mor.  622 ;  Dav. 
u31,  643  ;  Slaun.  744,  745  ;  Blm.  76I  ;  Drum. 
869,870,871.) 

the  more  elegant  received  as  presents,  but 


never  bought  by  the  natives  (Mnn.  234.) 

export  of,  by  commanders  and  officers,  a 


losing  concern  (Gra.  65.) 

export  of,  a  losing  concern  (Fair.   187^ 


188,  189,  193.) 

export  of,  dimlnlihedby  articles  being  ma- 
nufactured 10  India  (Male.  g6;  Kyd  127; 
Vand.  153,  154;  H.  Lind.  174,  175;  L.  Wil. 
182,  183  ;  Fair.  igO;  Man.  25S  ;  Falc.  454  ; 
Cockb.  472  ;  Bul.  49I ;  Syd.  540 ;  Mor.  627  i 
Day.  640;  M.  Liod.  71O.) 


Briiuh  Goodie  comminians  rareljr  leot  fbc  it/L^^hrfifmihPk^^^^^ 
234,335.)-  ...  \^^^Ti. 

no  pxe^odieei  agaiasL*  amoog  tke  Hindotfl ' 


tmmm' 


(Male.  99  3  Mun.  283  ;  Syd.  6l2.) 

improvements  in  tbe  fAbriC'and  selection 


of,  would  render  tbeoY  fitter  for  the  Indian 
mairket  (Syd.  6 15.) 

no  new  one:;,  can  be  imported  (H.  Lind. 


172;  Fair.  188;  Clar.671;  M.Liad.711.) 
larger  export  bf^  would  be  unprofitable 


(M.  Lind.  704.) 

► —  frequently  sold  by  auction  at  the  pretideR- 
cies  (Gra.  6f)  ;  Male.  102  ;  Yng.  138 ;  Smith 
167,  16*S;  H.  Liud.  178;  L.  Wil.  18^;  Fair. 
192  ;  Cockb.  470  ;  Sua.  49S  ;  Syd.  52^,619  ) 

generally  sold  by  auction  at  a  very  great 


loss  (H.  Lind.  178;  L.Wil.  182;  Fair.  I92.) 

— '  very  rarely  yield  a  profit  (Smith  l6g,  170.) 

British  Subjects  in  India,  frequent  exertion  of  co- 
ercive power  over,  oflensive  to  then)  (Teign. 
18;  Cowp.  36,  37.  57  i  Kyd  122;  Vand. 
150;  Prend.  156;  Smith  l63  ;  Fiilc.  437; 
Cockb.  450,  451.) 

—  have  a  national  feeling  for  etch  other 
(Prend.  156.) 

in  general,  treat  the  Hindoos  with  great 


liberality  (Syd.  609,610.) 

distinction  between  them  and  the  Ame- 


ricans (Hast.  14.) 
— —  —  high  character  of  (Male.  1 10.) 
See  Character, 
Broadcloths.    See  JPboilens. 

Brown,  Robert,  Esq.,  evidence  of,  S.  C«  79f  ^^ 

seq, 

Buller,  Charles,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  evidencoofj  S.  C. 
485,  et  seq. 

Bullion,  chiefly  taken  out  to  purchase  cargoes  in 
India  (Dav.  639;  Clar.  670,  67 1«  680,  681  ) 

— — why    preferable    to   goods    (Dav.  650 1 
Drum.  87  Ij) 

exported 


to    China    by  the   AmericflDS 
(StauD.  746'^  Drum.  876.) 

statement  of,  sent  to  India,  from  1792-3 


to  present  time  (Cart.  977-979.) 

explanation  of  that  statement .  (Qirt.  ff7d> 


980.) 

Bnrdwan,  peasantry  of,  gencrnlly  opaliftit  (Cox 
90a.) 

-— —  earnings  of  (Cox  903.) 

Burning  of  IVidows,  a  religious  net  (Teign.  28.) 

c;  . 

•    .  ■ « 

Calcutta,  population  of  (Malcpp  ;  Kyd  12^.) 

Camlets  smuggled  by  Commanders  of  India  ships 
(Dav.  651.) 

Capital,  now  employed  in  tl^e  India  trade^  .^^^"^"^ 
Company  and  by  individuals,  fully  acjecv^^"^-^ 
supply  the  mykets  (Mor.  623 ;  Clar.  '^^"^ 


IV 


of  -€oAi.  Cfpiiai,  B  largcf-one»  requisite  to  freight  a  single 
ship  (Dav.  038,  639.) 
INDEX.    — __  ^j^^  deemed  a  fair  profit  on  (Dav.  (544, 

654.) 

— —  commercial  of  the  Company,  how  esti- 
mated (Cart.  971,  972,  973.) 

Cargoes  for  India,  difficult  to  make  up  (L.  Wil. 
180) 

Carriages,  European,  driven  by  a  few  opulent  na- 
tives only  (Mun.  234 ;  Mai.  41 1 ;  Male.  697.) 

■        —  made  by  native  workmen  under  British 
artificers  (Falc.  454  5  Male.  697,  702.) 

Cariwright,  Charles,   Esq.,    evidence  of,  S.  C. 
81 2-^806,  963-98 1,  983-986. 

Certificates  required  at  the  Outports,  to  prevent 
smoggling  (G.  Wil.  300.) 

Casie^  distinction  of,  a  bar  to  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  Hindoos  (Teign.  30.) 

different,  account  of  (Mai.  403,  404.) 

-  —  very  numerous  (Cockb.  447.) 

.-_ —  prohibition  of  the  distinctive  marks  of, 
caused  the  mutiny  at  Vellore  (Cowp.  51,  52.) 

Ceded  Districts,  extent  of  (Mun.  278, 279.) 

■  no  Europeans  in,  but  the  military  (Mun. 
200.) 

«—  assessments  of,  reduced  (Mun.  279.) 


INDEX  TO.  MINUTES  OF  EVIDEN-CK  .. 

China,  cotine  of  voyage  to  (Miir.'718.)  "  Wo^ VT^pw. 
Chinese  are^xtremely  jealous  of  stnibg*     ijrD*^X. 


'■      reduced  from  a  state  of  anarchy  to  a  state 
of  order  (Mun.  200;  Syd.  6I8,  619.) 

condition   of,    greatly  improved   (Mun. 


245. 


^^^^  persons  managing,  ought  to  be  selected 
with  great  caution  (Mun.  201 .) 

rents  of  lands  in,  fixed  on  what  arrange- 


ment (Mun.  243, 244.) 

Character^  British,  importance  of  maintaining 
(Teign.  17  ;  Gra.  633  Vand,  149,  IK);  Mun. 
202;  Cockb.  40O.) 

degraded,  by  unlimited  intercourse  (Vand. 

149;  Mun.  202.) 

degradation  of,  by  frequent  punishment. 


fatal  to  our  interests  (Cowp.  37»57;  Gra.  63  ; 
Male.  115,  116;  Kyd  123,  124,  129;  Yng. 
J30*i  Prend.  156;  Falc.  437;  Cockb.  460, 
46*3,4/6;  Stra.  495.). 

highly  esteemed  by  the  natives  (Cockb. 


4G0) 

Character  of  the  HindoQ<i  (Hast.  2.  Teign.  28  ; 
Cowp.  41  i  Male.  87,  86,  685,  686;  Mer. 
144;  Prend.  155;  Mun.  217;  Mai.  430; 
S.vd  5^6,  537.) 

Character  of  the  Mahomedans  (Mai.  403;  Syd. 
6J4) 

C'r.:r(uier  of  the  Company,  very  high  all  over  India 
rv'.A  in  China  (Mun.  207,  237;  Staun.  741, 
7  14  ;  Bea.  753,  754.) 

Ch'inrf,  Company's  1200  ton  ships  usually  go  to' 
(Cl.r.  6HQ',  Bca.  707) 


ers  (Staun.  739 ;  Bea.  753  5  Ornm:  867.) 

:    I  ■ 

why  adverse  to  commerce  with  foreigners 


(Staun.  739,  740.) 

laws  of,  relative  to  homicide  (Dram.  87'^* 


875.) 

trade,    to  whom   confined  (Stann.  1AO, 
743;  Bea.  755.) 

-  capable  of  extension   (Staun.  742.) 

rigid  laws  of,conceming  strangers,  relaxed. 


and  why  (Staun.  740.) 

exports  to  (Drum.  868.) 

— —  English  trade  to,  precarious  (Staun.  7^1  •) 
government  of,  does  not  encoarage   fo- 


reign trade  (Bea.  764.) 

inconvenience  of  admitting  ships  of  850 


tons  burthen  to  (Bea.  7^7 '»  768.) 

prosperous  state  of  the  Company's  trade 


to  (Bea.  769.) 

—  —  price  of  certain  exports  from,  advanced 
(Bea.  779) 

Company's  trade  to,  endangered  by  smug- 


gling (Drum.  872,  873.) 

necessity  of  preserving  the  trade  to,  on  its 


present  system  (Staun.  742,  743.) 

dangers  of  opening  the  trade  to  (Staun. 


742,  746,  748;  Bea.  76O,  707»  770,  77Z,  77^i 
Drum.  871,  872,875.) 

no  serious  disputes  have  taken  place  be- 


tween the  Chinese  and  the  Company    (fiea. 
772,  77s,  781.) 

state  of  trade  to,  by  other  nations  (Bea. 


768,  769 ) 

Russians,  why  excluded  from  (Bea.  77^») 

Danes  not  excluded  from  (Bea.  775*) 

— —  nor  the  Americans  (Bea.  77S») 

ships  under  imperial  flag,  why  excluded 


from  (Bea.  77 5) 
—  —  Tuscan  flag,  not  excluded  from  (Bea.780.) 
present  system  of  trade  to,  why  preferred 


by  the  Chinese  (Bea.  780.) 

present  system  of  trade  to,  most  advanta- 


geous (Drum.  877') 

Chop,  Chinese,  import  of,  explained  (Bea.  7^9^) 

Chiistiiinily,  law  for  converting  the  natives  to, 
productive  of  most  fatal  consequences  (Teign* 
22;  Cowp.  48.) 

resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 

promoting,  in  1793,  a  dead  letter  (Cowp.  48:)  ' 

Roman  Catholic  converts  to,    wretched 


state  of  (Hast.  8,  9,  IS.") 

'— —  how  ftdght  (Te?g0v28.)  '        i  -; 

introduction  oV,  wo^ild  tend  To  lWiph>ve 


the  mei^l  state  of  the^Hindoed  ft^lfeM8D;9T.) 

no  danger,  whil^it  is  ^o(  foreitUj  aitdn&pt- 

ed  to  be  introduced  (Teign.  " 
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House  of  Com.  CbtUtianliy  more-  actively  promoted  hf  other 
y^^^^^^^  Christian  coantrieB^  than  by  Great  Briuin 
INDEX.         (Teign.  SI.) 

«._.  dangerous  consequences  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  the  public  resolutions,  &c.  in  this  coon- 
try,  relative  to  extending  Christianity  in  India 
(Cowp.  42,  43,  44-48,  49  ) 

introduction  of,  would  not  tend  to  in- 


crease the  consumption  of  European  manufac- 
tures (Teign.  32.) 
See  also  Ecclesiastical  Estahlishmenis,  Missiona- 


ries. 


Christians,  Native,  numbers  of  (Teign.  31.) 

—  number  and  present  state  of  native  Portu- 
guese Christians  in  India  (Teign.  32  5  Mai. 
420,  421 5  Mai.  6^3.) 

wretched   state  of  the  Roman  Catholic 


Christians  (Hast.  8,  9,  13  ;  Cowp.  58  5) 

on  the  Malabar  coast,  out-casts  from  their 

own  society  (Gra.  83.)      '■jjp  . 

general  number  of,  in  the  south  of  India 


(Mun.  220.) 
Clarke,  William  Stanley,  Esq.,  evidence  of,  S.  C. 

669,  ei  seq, 
Cockhurn,  Thomas,  Esq.,  evidence  of,   S.  C.  444- 

452,  454-484. 
Coire,  abundance  of,  produced  for  cordage  (Mun. 

252.) 
_  cordage,  cheaper  and  more  durable  than 

European  (Mun.  252,  253.) 
Calapore,    Rajah  of,    extent   of   his  territories 

(Mai.  426,  427.) 
,  power  of,  not  formidable  (Male.  112.) 

College  of  Fort  IVilliam,  certain  discussions  in, 

dangerous  (Cowp.  54,  55.) 
College^  East  India,  expense  of,  a  political  charge 

(Cart.  830.) 
Comelies,  used  by  every  class  of  natives  (Mun. 

231,  232;   Male.  692.) 
— ..»  worn  as  a  defence  against  bad  weather 

(Mai.  417.) 

cheaper  and  more  useful  than  any  British 


woollens  (Syd.  530,  6OO.) 
size  of  (Syd.  530.) 


Commanders  and  officers  of  Company's  ships  are 
regularly  bred  to  the  service  (G.  Wil.  327  j 
M.  Lind.  705  5  Mur.  7 J 5,  716.) 

—  receive  certain  orders  against  deviation 


(Lje,  512.) 

bound  to  keep  journals  of  all  transactions 


(Lee,  512.) 
.^.^  deviation  or  illicit  practices  by,  how  po- 

nishcd  (Lee,  513,  515.) 

are  all  traders  (Wool,  549,  fi*0.) 

no  private  traders  aan  oarry  out  article! 

to  such  advantage  as  (Clar.  6795  Mar.  715.) 

real  pra6t  of,  over  privetft  tradeffl  (Clar. 


675  i  M.  Lmd.  7093  Mur.  730.) 


Comnumders  etnd  Cjjpceri  of  Company* i  Skips,  House  of  G 
permitted    to    take    out    goods,  ireight-  itee,    Smr-f'  ^ 
in  lieu  of  salary  (Gra.  66;  Smith,    I67  ;  H.    INDS: 
Lind.  171 5   L.  Wil.   179 1  Fair.  1933  WooL 
547 ;  Mor.  620  -,  Clar.  669,  67 0 }  Mur.  713.) 

— —  saving  to,  by  this  privilege,  of  15  per 
cent  (Mor.  627.) 

amount  of  tonnage,  occupied  by  (Mor. 


622 :  Drum.  874.) 


— —  purchase  their  cottons  from  the  Company 
(H.  Lind.  176,  177-) 

chiefly  take  out  bullion,  and  why  (Dav. 


639.) 


— —  generally  are  their  own  agents  (WooLfi47) 

■— —  profits  of,  very  moderate  (Clar«  679  i  M. 
Lind.  704.)     And  precarious  (Mur.  714*) 

-^  exports  of,  a  losing  speculation  (Grai  65, 


66',  Fair.  193;  Wool.  550 ;  M.  Lind.  704, 705) 
get  some,  though  rarely  much,  profit 


(Syd.  620.) 
■      average  profits  of  (M.  Lind.  7P9<) 

prohibited  taking  woollens  and  other  ar* 


tides  (Clar.  670,  660.) 

proportion  of  British  mantifactores  in 


their  investments  (Clar.  676.) 


— -»-  obliged  frequently  to  sell  their  exports  by 
auction  (Gra.  66}  Smith,  I67,  I68;  H.  Lind. 
176  J  Syd.  619.) 

Commanders  purchase  their  officers' privi- 


lege (Clar.  679) 

employ  native  agents  (Gra.  76;  H;  Lind. 


]  78  i  Dav.  662  ;  Clar.  682.) 

privilege  of,  sold  for  what  snm,  pef'tbn 


(Mur.  730,  731.) 

none  but  mad  or  very  distressed  men. 


would  smuggle  (Wool.  550.) 
-—  checks  against  smuggling  by  (Drum.  874) 
derive  no  advantage  from  passengers  in 


1,200  ton  ships  (Clar.  683.) 

interests  of,  promoted  by  the  Company 


(H.  Lind.  177.) 

probable  efFect  of  paying  stipends  to.  In 


lieu  of  privilege  trade  (Wool.  549.) 

duty  paid  by,  to  the  Company,    on  a 


China  voyage  (H.  Lind.  177  i  Dav.  651 ;  Clar. 
678,683;  Mur.  730.) 

further  sum  paid  by  captains  of  rmilar 


ships,  and  why  (Clar.  679,  680,  683  5  Bfur. 
729,  731.) 

collusions  between,    and  cnstom-hoase 


officers  (G.  Wil.  326.) 

will  be  injured  by  opening  the  trade  (M. 


Lind.  706 ;  Mur.  716.) 

Commerce,  extended,  beneficial  to  every  country 
(Hast.  13.) 

■     has  improved  and  enlightened  the  state  of 
European  manners  and  society  (Mun;  387.) 

«......•  may  perhaps  eflfectAiimilar  change 


▼I 
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[owe  of  Com. 
uJiyEX. 


matelf^  in  (he  mannersj  &«.  of  the  Hindoos 
(Mun.  297) 

Commerce  of  the  Interior,   regulations  sug;geated 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  concerning  (Gra.  7^0 
See  Residents,  Commercial. 

Commutation  Act  greatly  increased  the  revenue 
(Nich.  353.) 

— —  diminished  the   smuggling  of  tea  (Viv. 
378',  387)  ^ 

Copper  not  much  worked  in  India  (Cockb.  476.) 

Cotton,  Indian,  cultivated  chiefly  for  British  con- 
saroption  (Mun.  225.) 

— —  bow  cleaned  and  prepared  (Mun.  224, 
225;  Dick  935,  936.) 

reduction  of  expense  in  transporting,  will 


increase  the  quantity  sent  from  India  (Mun. 
223.) 

— *  not  a  more  profitable  crop  than  grain 
(Mun.  223.) 

'— —  bad  sale  of,  accounted  for  (L.Wil.  183.) 

objections  to,  in  the  English  market  (Fair. 


192.) 


— —  growth  of,  particularly  of  Tinnevelly  Cot- 
ton, may  be  increased  (Fair.  194,1995  Mun. 
2U.) 

Cotton^  Bourbon,  not  saited  to  the  climate  ef  In- 
dia (Mun.  214.) 

'  how  capable  of  being  improved  (Mun. 
224,  253.) 

Cotton,  in  China  considerable  quantities  are  grown 
(Bea.  777.) 

Cottons,  British  printed,  used  by  the  richer  Par- 
sees  (Male.  (k)6.) 

■      quantity  of  exported,  increased  (M.  Lind. 
7x2.) 

Country  Trade,  best  carried  on,  under  the  present 
system  (Mai.  429.) 

Country  ships  bound  by  the  regulations  of  supra- 
cargoes  at  Canton  (M.  Lind.  71 1;  Drum.  880.) 

■  ■  commanders  of,    enter  into  what  cove- 

nants (Horsb.  737  ;    Bea.  777  5    Drum.  880, 
885,  886.) 

orderly  conduct  of  commanders,  officers, 


and  crews  in  China  (Drum.  880.) 

commanders  of,    removable    by   supra- 


cargoes  at  Canton  (Drum.  886.) 

Courts- martial,   Native,    how    composed  (Syd. 
538.) 

■  beneficial  alteration  in,    suggested  (Syd. 

538,  539.) 

Cowper,  William,  Esq.,  evidence  of,  C.  85-49, 
51-60. 

Cox,  Richard  Waite,    Esq.,  evidence  of,    S.  C. 
887,  ituq. 

Cox,  Mr.,  trading  speculations  of,  from  China  to 
north-west  coast  of  America  (Drum.  877,  876.) 

ustom  House  Officers  and   Compauy'e  Officers^ 
coDus  ons  between  (G.  Wil.  327.) 


Customs,  certain  on'commeroe,  suspended  00  eg*  ifaate  ef 

tablisbing  the  permanent  settlement  (Mun .255) 

—  no  great  amount  of  revenue  realisable,  by    *  ^ 
re-establishing  them  (Mun.  255.) 

See  also  Duties, 

Customs,  Commissioners  of,  queries  to,  and  re- 
plies (s.  c.  570-597.) 

Customs  and  Habits  of  the  natives  of  India,  un- 
changeable (Hast.  6^  Gra.  61  3  Prend.  159; 
Smith  162,  166;  Fair.  191  ;  Mun.  200;  Bdal. 
403  ;  Cockb.  445  3  Bui.  485  ;  Syd.  523.) 

—  civil  and  religious,  interwoven  with  their 

existence  (Cockb.  445.) 

uncliangeableness  of,  owing  to  their  civil 


institutions  (Mun.  236.) 

attention  to,  etfforced  by  the  governments 


(Teign.  22;    Male.  68;    Hal.    140;  Cockb. 

445.) 

—  what  cheiuje  in,  will  render  more  difficult 
to  govern  thei^MLun.  253.) 

D. 

Dancing    Women,   numbers  of^  In  the  Carnalic 

(Gra.  79) 
Dangers    of  admitting    Europeans  into    India. 

*  -^  oppression  of  the  natives,  and  ultimate 
ruin  to  the  country,  and  to  the  British  interests 
in  India  (Hast.  2,  3,  5,  7,  11,  12;  Tcign.  J5- 
17,25;  Cowp.  36.  38,  39,  40,  57;  Gra.  6I, 
64;  Male.  86,  88;  Kyd  118,  120,  122,  127; 
Yng.  136;  Hal.  139,  141  ;  Mer.  144  5  Vand. 
149,  150,  151,  154;  Prend.  155,156,157; 
Smith  163  ;  Mun.  201,  202,  227,  228;  Mai. 
403,404,  406,  415,  416,426,420;  Falc.  436  i 
Cockb.  447>  449,  450,  459,  ^^»  463 ;  Bui. 
485 ;  Stra.  493,  494  :  Syd.  523,  524 ;  Staun. 
742.) 

embarrassment  of  the  local  goveroments 


(Cowp.  39;  Prend.  156.) 

di£5culty  of  administering  justice  (Hast. 


3;  Gra.  63;  Kyd  123;  Vand.  150;  Mun. 
202  ;  Cockb.  450,  451,  458,  46l  ;  Bui.  488 ; 
Stra.  494,  495.) 

acts  of  piracy,  by  disappointed  adveota- 


rers  (Kyd  124,  128;  Mun.  221  ;    Stra.  403, 
495,  496 ;  Drum.  876,  877.) 

violation  of  religions   and  civil  customs 


and  habits  of  the  natives  (Teign.  15;  Cowp. 
40 ;  Gra.  Q7,  82  ;  Kyd  II9,  120;  Men  145  ; 
Mun.  201  ;  Mai.  404.) 

not  lessened  by  confining  the  trade  to 


London  (Vand.  154.) 

nsurious  transactiooa  between  natif ea  and 


Europeans  (Mun.  287.) 

See  Disputes  I  Smyggliug.  .     . 

Danes,  not  excluded  from  the  China  trade  (Baa: 
775.) 

Damsk  Government,  activdv  pvomolii  Cbriitia- 

nity  in  India  (Teign,  81.) 
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Hou«  of  Com.  Davies,  William,  Esq.,  evidence  of,  S.  C.  630, 

INDEX. 


VII 


ei  seq. 


Demurrage  of  Ships,  a  source  of  loss  to  the  Com- 
pany (Dav.  664.) 

■■■  war-allowances  for,  made  by  the  Com* 

pany  (Dav.  664.) 

in  what  cause  political  charge  (Carf.  830.) 


DuiUf,  charged  by  the  Company  to  their  officers  Hobso  of 
on  homeward  investments  (H.  Lind.  177  j  I^^«  i  iTnl 
65 1  J  Clar.  678,  (583  5  Mur.  730.)  *  "  "" 


Deviaiiun  0/  Company*s  Ships,  standing  orders  for 
prevenling  (Lee  509-51 '2.) 

—  —  copy  of,  given  to  commanders  of  outward- 
bound  ships  (Lee  512.) 

precavuions  adopted   to    prevent    it,    in 

homcwaid-bound  ships  (Lee  513,  514.) 

— — —  hou'  punished,    when  discovered    (Lee 
513,  515.) 

Dick,  Mungo,  Esq.  evidence  of,  S.C.  916,  e/  seq. 

Disfiguring  the  Natives,  instances  of,  (Stra,  493, 
494.) 

Disputes,  frequent  betv/een  natives  and  young  of- 
ficers (Maic.  sp.)  -Vr^ 

■    ■      between  British  residents  and  natives,  how 
conlrouled  (Cowp.  57.) 

produced  from  ignorance  of  the  native 


customs  and  usages  (Male.  89,  90.) 

would    increase    by   opening   the  trade. 


(Male.  110.) 
Dover,  an  insecure  port  to  the  revenue  (Viv,  359.) 

Drawbacks,  allowed  under  heavy  penalties  (G, 

Wjl.299.) 

notwithstanding  which  there  is  much  smug* 

gling  (G.  Wil.  299,  300  ) 

Drowning  voluntary,  in  the  Ganges,  a  religious 
act  (Teign.  29  ) 

Drummond,  James,  Esq.,  evidence  of,  S.  C. 
867,  et  seq. 

Dry  Season,  duration  of  (Cockb.  476.) 

Dubashes  (the  principal  native  servants  of  Euro- 
peansj)  adopt  European  manners,  why  (Falc. 
441.) 

— ^— —  nature  of  their  employoicnt  (Cockb,  45y) 

•  _ 

-— . —  persons  of  medium  property  (Cockb.  458) 

Duties,  general  amount  of,  on  East  India  produce 
(G.  Wil.  294.) 

vary  at  different  ports  (G.  Wil.  297.) 

amount  of,    paid  on   piece-goods  (Ran. 

781  i  Bro. 793,  797.) 

amount  of,  paid  on  tea  (Nich.351 3  Venn 


939;  Sty.  945.) 

—  no  credit  for,  qiven  to  merchants  (G.  Wil. 


3 19) 

in  what  cases  ascertained  by  declaration  of 

iW  parties  (Bro.  793,  794.) 

paid  under  the  present  system  with  least 


expense  and   most  safety  to  the  revenue  (G. 
Wil.  293,  294,  316,  317  J  Viv.  361, 379.399.) 

all,  paid  by  the,  Company  (G.  Wil.  3l6^ 


Viv.  361,  379.) 


Duties  ad  valorem^  paid  on  most  articles  of  India 
produce  (G.  Wil.  291.) 

how  ascertained  and  collected  under  the 

present  system  (G.  Wil.  291,  292  5  Viv.  36l  ; 
Ran.  781  ;  Bro.  793  ;  Lar.  810.) 

—  how  ascertained  elsewhere  than  at  the 
Company's  sales  (Ran.  78 1»  7B2.) 

difficuhies  and  disadvantages  oi  collect- 


ing at  the  Outporrs  (Roe  261 ;  Viv.  363,  364, 
398  J  Bar.  575 ;  Lock  577  }  Ran.  782,  787. 
788  ;  Bro.  794  5  Bain.  954,  955.) 

Duties  rateiiy  how  proposed  to  be  substituted  for 
ad  valorem  duties  (G.  Wil.  294 ;  Eag,  583  ; 
Lea.  585  ;    Swains.  5870 

■  ■  could  not  be  substituted  for  ^  valorem 

duties,  and  why  (Roe  26O,  26l ;  G.  Wil. 
293,  295  5  Viv.  376,  377  ;  Bro.  803  ;  Lar. 
812  i  Ven.  939  5  Sty.  945  3  Bain.  959.) 

difficulty  of  collecting,  on  certain  India 


goods  (Roe  260,  270  5  G.  Wil.  303  ;  Viv.  362, 
303  ;  Ven.  9  JO ;  Sty.  945  ;  Bain.  g56.) 

Duties  unrated,  amount  of,  for  1812  (G.  Wil. 
313.) 

Duties  in  India,   very  heavy   in   Bengal   (Fair. 
198,  199.) 

amount  of  (Mun.  5270 

paid  at  Madras  on  piece  goods  of  indivi- 


duals (Dick.  927.) 


£. 


Eastern  Islands,  character  of  the  natives  of,  and 
of  their  governors  (Gra.  76;  Clar.  672;  Mur. 

719) 
— — —  climate  of,  extremely  hot   (Clar.  6J2  5 
Horsb.  733.) 

i-  produce  of  (Clar.  675  j  Mur.  720.) 

what  articles  are  usually  sent  to  (WooL 


5rf8  ;  M.  Lind.  704  j   Horsb.  733  5     Bea.  762, 
763.) 

clothing  of  (Clar.  673  ;  Horsb.  733.) 

— —  wants  of,  very  few  (Mur.  7^9) 

trading  to,  dangerous  and  why  (Gra.  76  ^ 


Kyd  119,  120;  Mur.  719,  720  5  Horsb.  7340 
trade  to,  unprofitable  (Mur.  72O;  Horsb. 


7340 
•—  how  governed  (Clar.  67^) 

afford  no  vent  for  the  sale  of  European 


articles  (Clar.  673;  M.  Lind.  704  ;  Mur.  719J 
Horsb.  732,  733  ;  Bea.  763) 

manufacture  their  own  weapons  (Hor&b. 


736.) 


articles  of  export  furnished  by  (Clar.  675.) 
extensive  trade  to,    from  China  (Mur. 


720, 722.) 
1  A 
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Home  of  Com.  Eastern  Inlands,  rajahs  of,  extremely  jealous  of 

'  Europeans  T(HorBb.'f3a.) 

:  See  Jidaiays, 

East' India  Company  hiave  done  every  thing  in 
. '  their  power  to  promote  the  sale  of  British  goods 
in  India.     See  Britiih  Goods, 

authority  of^    protects  the  Hindoos  from 


affront  by  their  servants  (Gra.  6\  ;    Kyd  II9  ; 
Hal.  140;  Cockb.  445.) 

capital  of,   fully  adequate  to  the  present 


trade  (Mor.  623  ;  Clar.  673  ) 

establishments  of,    in    India,    must    be 


greatly  raulfiplied  by  opening  the  trade    (Falc. 
438.) 

interests  of,   endangered  by  opening  the 


trade  (Falc.  436  j  Cart.  8J9.) 

how  far  they  have  a  monopoly  in  sandal 


wood  and  timber  (Mun.  257) 

(he  union   of  the  sovereignty  and   com- 


ffierce  in  the  hands  of,  beneficial  (Hast.  12.) 
separation  of  such   union  baneful   to  its 


ioterests  ('Mun.  209  ;  Mai.  413,  423 ;    Cuckb. 
474,475-  Bui,  4yo) 

character  of,    very   high    all  over   India 


(Mun.  207,  237  ;    and   in  China,    Staun.  741, 
744  ;  Bea.  753,  754  ) 

commercial  pursuits  of,  calculated  to   in- 


crease their  influence  (Mai.  422  ) 

exports  of,  to  India,  sold  at  a  public  sale 


(Mun.  226;   Mai.  414.) 

goods  with  the  mark   of,  received   unex- 


amined all  over  China    (Staun,  745  -,  Bea.  753, 
754,  775  ;  Drum   870.) 

mark  on  the  goods  of,  counterfeited  by 


flie  French  (Drum.  870  ) 

losers  by  the  rales  of  freight   they  let  to 


the  public  (Dav.  661,  662) 

trade  of,  how  far  profitable  to  them  (Bro. 


804,  805.) 

sustained  considerable  losses  in  establish- 


ing the  woollen  trade  in  China  (Drum.  871  ) 
have  promoted  in  every   possible  way  the 


export  of  British  goods,  by  themselves  ns  well 
as  by  their  commanders  and  officers,  &c. 
(Male.  93,  94,  102  ;  Mer.  146  ;  Prend  t60  ; 
Mai.  412  J  Cockb.  473,  474  j  Syd.  534,  535, 
5365  Wool  550;  Mor.  622;  Dav.  631,643; 
Staun.  744,  745;  Bea.  761  ;  Drum.  809, 
870,871.) 

East-India    Volunteers,  expense   of,  a   territorial 
charge  (Cart.,829  ) 

Bast  India  ColUge,  expense  of,  a  political  charge 
(Cart.  830  ) 

Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  no  danger  from  the 
appearance  of,  in  India  (Teign.  134.) 


^■*—  introduction  of  bishop  and  archdeacoos, 
in  what  respects  productive  of  great  danger 
(Cowp.  41,42,  54.) 


Englishmen,    name  of,  a   protection    in    India  Hoaae  of  C6nt. 

^ast.  2,  3  )  v^^-v-.^^ 

— —  more  violent  in  India  than  other  Eoro-     *  ^^^ 

peans  (Syd.  60I.) 

not  being  Company's  servants,  permitted 


to  go  a  certain  distance  only  up  the  country 

(Mai.  89  ) 

respect  the  manners,  &c.  of  the  natives. 


when  fully  acquainted  with  them  (Mai.  405.) 

See  British  Subjects, 

Europe  can  never  manufacture  for  the  bulk  of  the 
Indian  population  (Falc.  442.) 

Ei/ropcatis  residing  in  India  at  their  own  pleasure 
could  not  be  restrained  (Hast.  14  ;  Cowp.37*) 

■  no  danger  from  restricted  residence  of, 

at  the  presidencies  (Syd.  531.) 

—  number  of,  increased  (Kyd,  125.) 


not  in  Company's  service,  probable  num- 
ber of  (Stra.  501.) 

dismissed    from    the    Mabratta    service 


(Stra.  501,  502.) 

not  British  subjects,  amenable  to  native 


courts  (Teign.  17,  18  ) 

Exchange,  rates  of,  in  India  (L.  Wil.  185  ;  Fair* 
198;  Dav.  645,  646,  648,  649,  652,  653.) 

would  be  extremely  reduced,  by  remit- 
ting bills  (Cart.  815.) 

Excise  cannot  seize  prohibited  goods  without  a 
custom-house  officer  (Viv.  373.) 

■    ■■ —  Law,  breaches  of,  how  punished  (Nic. 
348.  349,  352,  354.) 

Expenses  of  Hindoo  living   (Mun.  204;  Cockb. 
451.) 

'        —  table  of  expenses  for  a  ]abourer*s  family 
(Cockb.  452.) 

table  of  expenses  for  a  Madras  middling 


Hindoo  family  (Cockb.  456,  457) 


F. 


Factory  at  Canton,  chief  of,  answerable  for  per- 
sons of  his  own  nation  (Drum.  868  ) 

Fairlie,  William,  Esq.,  evidence  of,  S.  C.  186, 
et  ieq. 

Falconer,  Alexander,    Esq.,  evidence  of,    S.  C. 
435-444.  453,454. 

Fire-arms,  British,  in  request  in  India  (Mai.  4il) 

Fourth  Report  of  Committee  of  the  House  of  Cam' 
mons  on  the  Compariys  affairs,  elucidations  of 
(Drum  883.) 

Free  Merchants  and  Mariners,  have  explored  eveiy 
port  of  India  (Horsb.  73^.) 

Free  Trade,  would  not  increase  the  esport  of  Bii- 
tish  f;oods  (Faic  186.) 

-i-  how  it  could  take  place  (Syd  6l4i) 

*— -—  ahonld  be  limited  to  the  three praatdencica, 
or  to  settlements  having  Earopean  catrtMna  and 
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magistrates,  and  why  (Mun.  217,  7,25,  2$\, 

252  J  Mai.  425.; 

Free  Trade,  exteusion  beyond  I  he  three  presiden- 
cies, dangerous  (Mun.  225.) 

— —  destructive  of  commercial  houses  already 
established  (Syd.  6l2.) 

would     be     unprofitable,     if   permitted 


(Cockb.  449  5  Mor.  624.) 

dangerous   from   piratical   vessels  in  the 


Indian  seas  (Mai.  428.) 

how  far  beneficial  to  the  native  population 

of  India  (Mun.  2l6,  217.) 

dangerous  from  liability  to  plunder  and  ex- 


tortion of  polygars,  &c.  (Falc.  442.) 

would  chiefly  benefit  native  agents  (Syd. 


613) 


— —  would  be  injurious  to  the  Company's  in- 
terests (Falc.  430  i  Cart.  8ia.) 

regulations  for  carrying  it  on  (Man.  217) 

will  be  beneficial  to  owners  of  ships  of  a 


certain  class  (Dav.  6'^2.) 

no  ships  of  less  than  4  or  500  tons  to  be 


employed  in  (Roe  260,)  nor  of  less  than  350  to 
400  tons  (Willis  504.) 

dangers  of.     See  Dangers. 


Freight,  difficult  to  procure,  for  India  (Fair.  187* 
195,  197,  198  5  Wool.  56\  5  Dav.  656,  657.) 

■  on  board  Company's  ships,  cheaper  than 

private  individuals  can  get  (Wool.  555,  556.) 

for  what  rate  furnished  (Wool,  556,  557, 


S60  ',  Dav.  653,  656,  663,  668.) 

why  preferable  on  board  Company's  re- 


gular ships  (Dav.  653,  654.) 

no    prudent  merchant  would   freight    a 


whole  ship  (Dav  638,  639.) 

of  a  ship  by  dificrent  persons,  liable  to 


what  inconveniences  (Dav  639.) 

allowed  by  the  Company  to  private  tra- 
ders, fully  sufficient  (Dav.  655,  656,) 

what,  deemed  a  good  freight  for  a  West 


India  ship  (Dav.  657-) 

rates  charged  by  the  Company  to  the  pub 


lie,  a  loss  to  them  (Dav.  661,  662.) 

~ — amount  of  peace- freight   in   extra  ships 
(Dav.  665  ) 

outward,    how  arisen,  and  considered  a 

revenue  charge  (Cari;981.) 

German  Linens,  heavy  duly  on  (G.  Wil.  306.) 

Glass-ware,  little  u^ed  in  India  (Mun.  263.) 

—  in  request  at  Poooah  (Mai.  424.) 

Gnod'cehaviour,  bond  given  forj    in  what  cases 
(Cockb.  450.) 

Government,  British,  in  India,  have  the  power  of 
sending  home  persons  misbehaving  (Gra,  67^ 

6S-y  Mun.  218;  Mai.  415) 

■  responsible  to  parliament,  for  the  use  of 
its  power  (Mai.  431.) 


Government,  British,  vt  JnJia,  a  goveromeat  of  House  of  Coi 
opinion  (Mai.  406  1  Cockb«  400) 

• security  of,  how  promoted  (Male.  109, 

684) 


INDEX. 


■  ■  ■      respectability    of,    how   lesseoed    (Dick 
931,932.) 

high  esteem  for,  its  main  support  (Mun. 


202;  Cockb.  460) 

controul  the  press,  and  why  (Gra.  67,68.) 

mass  of  its  subjects,  content  with  (Mud. 


208.) 

would  not  be  safe,  in  the  event  of  an 

union  of  Hindoos   and  Mahomcdaus    against 
(Cockb.  483  5  Syd.  539  ) 

Mahomedans  not  equally  content  with,  as 

the  Hindoos  (Male.  96,97,98;    Man.  209; 
Mai.  430 ;  Cockb.  483  ;  Stra.  500;  Syd.  5Bg.) 

promote  the  happiness  of  its  Indian  subjects 


(Mai.  413  ) 

difficulties  of,    in  governing    Europeans 


(Male.  700.) 

Governments,  Indian,  nature  of  (Mun.  236 ) 

Governments,  Local,  would  be  embarrassed  by 
unlimited  access  of  Europeans  (Cowp.  39  ; 
Prend.  J  56.) 

—  power  of,  to  send  home  Europeans,  ought 
to  be  kept  in  full  force  (Male.  86,  7OI  ;  Mai. 
413,  415  J  Bui.  488  3   Syd.  602,) 

that   power    not*  exercised    frequently 


enough  (Mai.  701  ) 

their  exercise   of  that   power  invidious 


(Bui.  489)     Which   it  is  desirable  (0  remove 
(Bui.  490  ;  Stra.  499,  500  ) 

powers  of,  hardly  sufficient  in  the  event 

of  open  trade  (Mun.  208.) 

would   have  great  difficulty  in  refusing 


licences  to  go  to  the  interior  (Mai.  406,  4o7) 

Graham,  Thomas,  Esq.  evidence  of,  C.  60,  et^seq. 

Grapes,  grown  in  India  (Mai.  425.) 

— —  may  be  cultivated  to  any  extent  (Mal.425) 

Guernsey  and  Jersey^   smuggling   prevented    at 
(Viv.  385.)  i 

Guzerat  country,  by  whom  now  occupied   (Mai* 
433.) 

state  of  its  inhabitants  (Mai.  433.)* 


H. 


Half  cast,  number  of,  greatly  increased    (Falc. 
453.) 

Haliburton,  David,  Eaq.  evidence  of,  C.  138-143. 

Hastings,  Warren,  Esq.   evifleoce  of,  C;  1714. 

Htmp  may  be  raised  hi  considerable  quantities  in 
Cdnctn  and  Salaette  (Mun,  262 )    . 

Hindoos,  general  character  of  (Hist.  2 1  T^ign. 
28 ',  Cowp.  41  ;  Male.  87, 88,  685,  686,  687  ; 
Merc.    144;    Prend.    155;   Mun.   217;  Mai* 
430  i  Syd.  53^,  b^il  ^ 
2  A  2 
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House  of  Ccm.  Hindoos' of  the  ioterior  dlflferent  from  those  on 

Che  coast  (Mai.  405.) 

—  ha\'e  no  pr^'jndsce  against  imported  useful 
articles  (Male.  99  3   Mun.  283  -,  Syd.  (J12  ) 

-— —  usages  of,  respected  by  the  British  go- 
vernment (Teign.  22;  Male.  68  j  Hal.  140; 
Cockb.  *H5.) 

protected  against  the  Company's  servants 


(Gra.  61  5  Kyd  119;    Hal.  I40j  Cockb.  445.) 
And  against   (he  violence  of  military  officers 
(Syd.  609.) 

notwithstanding:   which  involuntary   of- 


fences  are  committcfd  against  (Cockb.  44().) 
jealous  of  aflront  to  their  women  (Gra. 


61  ;  Male.  b3.) 

treated  in  general  with  great  liberality 


(Syd.  609.) 

state  of  women  amor^g  (Tcign.  30,  33; 


Man.  210  ;  Syd.  63(i,  53".) 

particularity  of,  with  regard  to  their  food 


(Mai.  404,  426;  Cockb  44?.) 

jealous  of  interference  with   their   reli- 


gious customs  (Teign.  22;  Gra.  01.) 

■  ■  fond  of  receiving  Dritibh  woollen  manu- 

factures as  presents  (Syd.  530  ) 

»ii»i  ■  —  unalterably  attached  to  their  occupations, 
and  to  their  civil  and  religious  usages  (Hast.  63 
Gra.  61  ;  Prend.  159;  Smith  1()2.  l6(5;  Fair. 
191 ;  Mun.  200  j  Mai.  403 ;  Cockb.  445  5 
Bui.  485;   Syd.  523  ) 

— manners  of,  very  singular  (Prend.  155) 

rarely  can  accumulate  wealth  (Mun.  2/3, 


274.) 

-^  ■  superfluous  wealth  of,  how  disposed  of 
(Hast.  5,  6;  Cowp.  39;  Male.  94;  Smith, 
1(55  ;  Mun.  231, 274, 275  ;  Falc.  441  ;  Cockb. 

471.) 

few  of  the  more  opulent,  imitate  Euro- 


pean fashions  (Hast,  G;  Cowp.  38,  39;  Male. 
94;  Kyd  126;  Hal.  142;  Vand.  J52:  Prend. 
158;  Smith  166;  Fair.  187,  19O.  Ifll^  ^9'^  i 
Mun.  203,  205,  234  ;  Bui.  489.) 

many,  are  acquainted  with   the  English 


language  (Cowp.  55  ;  Gra.  67  ;   Male.  95  ) 
English  schools  for,  how  far  likely  to  be 


beneficial  (Cowp.  60.) 

not  able  to  sue  in  supreme  courts  of  judi- 


cature, and  why  (Hast.  3;  Gra.  63  ;  Kyd  123  ; 
Vand.  150;  Mun.  202  ;  Cockb.  450,  451,  458, 
461  ;  Bui.  468;  Stra.  494,  495). 

can  perform  cveiy  operation  cheaper  than' 


Europeans  (Mai.  414  ) 

as  much  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  as  the 


English  (Mun.  246.) 

for  want  of  jostice  will  avenge  them- 


selves (Gra.  61  I  Cockb.  459  ;  Bui.  488  ) 

wants  of,  very  simple  (Gra.  65  ;  Prend. 


159;  Mun.  203;   Falc.  441;    Cockb.  469; 
Wool.  542  ) 


Hindoos,  comforts  of,  proponiooate  to  their  withes  Uoose  of  Com. 

and  wants  (Falc.  441.) 


probable  effect  of  improvement  in  the 


INDEX. 


circumstances  of  (Syd.  6II.) 

• divided  into  numerous  sects  (Gra,  77') 


—  are  both  a  labouring  and  manufacturing 

people  (Stra.  497  ) 

—- - —  ingenious  workmen,  and  prompt  in 
learning  European  trades  (Male.  95 ;  Mun. 
206;  Mai.  412;  Syd.  540.) 

journeymen    will   soon  set  up  for  them- 


selves (Syd.  540  ) 

make  almost  every  thing  they  want  (Fair. 


191  ;  Mai.  412) 

are  not,  generally,  a  poor  people  (Syd. 


616) 


apparently   content   (except  the  higher 

orders)  wiih  the  Biitish   government    (Male. 
96,97,250;  Mai.  430;  Stra  492,493) 

their  contentedness,  how  promoted  (Syd. 


523.) 


attachment  of,  to   the   British   govern- 
ment, how  promoted  (Male.  109  ) 

and  Mahomedans  live  sociably  together 


(Male.  97  ) 

are  furnished  with  woollens  of  their  own 


manufacture  cheaper  than  British  can  be  sold  to 
them  (Syd.  533.) 

comfort  of,  promoted  by  communicating 


useful  knowledge  (Male.  109) 

happiness  of,  secured  by  the  British  go* 


vernment  (Mai.  413  ) 

under  the  Company's  government  more 


prosperous  than  those  under  any  other  Asiatic 
government  (Syd.  6l5,  616.) 

improvement  of  the  condition  of,  neces- 


sarily slow  (Male  113) 

eat  off  leaves  on  certain  festivals.  (Mai. 


423) 

■        —  undisciplined,  make  a  vigorous  defence 
against  Europeans  (Cockb.  479-) 

HoJig   Aler chants  at    Canton,  the  trade  monopo- 
lized by  (Staun.  7-13  ;  Bea.  751  ;  Drum.  b68.) 

become   security  for  British  ships  (Bea. 

75\,  752,  772,  777  ;  Dium.  868.) 

mode  of  carrying  on  trade  with  (Staun. 


745  ;    Drum.  869,  870,  8S4  ) 

the  medium  of  communication  between 


the  Chinese  government  and  Europeans  (Bea. 
780.) 

large  quanlitic!:   of  otherwise  unsaleable 


goods  taken  off  by  (Drum.  872  ) 

losses  of,  in  the  sale  of  certain  woollens 


(Drum.  884.) 

advances  made  to,    by   the  Company 


(Drum.  881  ) 

Company  frequently  in  debt  to  (Drum. 


881.) 
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Horslurgh,  James,  Esq.  evideoce  of,  S.C.  7^1, 

ei  seq. 

Hovering  within  "what  distance  of  the  coast,  pe- 
nalty on  (G.  Wil.  322  5  Viv.385,  397  ) 

— —  act  of  47  Geo.  III.  ini|>ortance  of  (Viv. 
385.) 

Hughes,  the  Lady,  gunner  of,  put  to  death  by 
the  Chiaese  (Drum.  881.) 

Hurdwar  Fair,  greatly  frequented  (Mer.  147.) 

unsuccessful  attempt  to  introduce  British 

goods  at  (Mer.  148  ;  Mun.  220.) 

I. 

Illicii  Trade,  see  Smuggling, 

Imports,   what  usually  brought  from  India  (H. 
Lind.  172.) 

advantageously  afibrded,  from  the  cheap- 
ness of  labour  (Falc.  442  ) 

high  duties  on,  in  Bengal  (Fair.  298.) 

from  India  may  be  beneficially  increased 


under  the  present  system  (Mun.  221.) 

See  also.  Profit  and  Loss, 

India  Debt,  effect  of  the  nominal  transfers  of  the 
public  loans  in  India,  from  I8O7-8  to  1610-11, 
on  the  Company's  creditors  (Cockb.  480, 481.) 

— consequences  of  the  reduction  of  interest 

on  (Cockb.  482  ) 

India  and  China  concerns  not  distinguishable  in 
the  Profit  and  Loss  account  (Cartw.  981.) 

Indians,     See  Hindoos. 

Indigo  Planters,  not  colonists  (Male.  108.) 

■     ■  considerable  numbers  of,   settled  up  the 
country  (Bui.  486.) 

affrays  between,  and  the  natives   (Male. 


109,  110.) 

one  murdered  by  the  natives  (Smith  165.) 

regulations  for  preventing    excesses    by 


(948-950.) 

Infantry,  Company's  European,  reduction  of,  inju- 
rious (Male.  103  3  Mun.  210,  211.) 

have    always    distinguished    themselves 

(Male.  1 0-1 }  Kvd  131  -,  Mun.  211.) 

danger  of  separating,  from  the  native  in- 


fantry (Mun.  283,  284.) 

Inheritance  of  property,  singular  mode  of,  in  India 
(Muii.  274,  285  ) 

Insurance,  different  rates  of,  for  regular  and  extra 
ships  (Day.  653,  654, 056.) 

— '■■  —  of  private  ships  would  require  an  addi- 
tional premium  (Dav.  660.) 

«— --*  of  the  Americans^  very  reasonable  (Bain. 
952,  962.) 

Intercourse  with   the   Interior,    limitation    upon, 
constant  (Male.  89 ) 

Interest f  taies  of,  paid  in  India  for  money  lent^ 
(Mun.  286.) 


Interssi,  effects  of  the  reduction  of,'  00  the  Com- 
pany** loaartn  India  (Cockb.  482.) 

Integrity ^  singular  act  of,  in  soofie  Hindoos 
(Male.  686.) 

Interior,  no  European  can  go  into,  without  leave 
of  govemtnent,  nor  without  a  passport  (Teign. 
25;  Gra.  7O;  Male.  69;  Man.  229)    .' 

— —  number  of  persons  penetrating,  dependent 
on  the  local  governments  (Mai.  4T5.) 

may  be  entered  by  persons  disposed  to 


House  of 
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attempt  it,  particularly  from  th^  Malabar  coast 
(Hal.  141;  Prend.  157;  H.  Lincl.  173,  174  j 
Mun.  2025  Mai.  426,  427,  431 5 i,  Falc.  438, 
443  ;  Cockb  448,  449.) 

illegally    penetrating,    liable    to    arrest 


(Teign.  16,  25,26;    Male.  Ill,  f  12 1    Falc. 
438;  Stra.  496;  Syd.  6OI.) 

penetrating,  impossible  to  preiveiit  (Vand. 


151.) 


who  are  likely  to  succeed  in  penetrating 

(Syd.  601.) 

penetrating,  no  difficult  thing  (Yng.  137.) 

some    have    succeeded    in    penetrating 


(Syd.  600.) 

legislative  free  permission  to  penetrate. 


will  incapacitate  the  governments  firom  imfor* 
cing  regulations  (Teign.  27.). 

—  access  to,  will  be  promoted  by  (Kyd  128) 

increased  access  to,  depend  on  the  num- 


ber going  to  India  (Mai.  431, 432.) 

impediments  to  adventurers  penetrating 


into  (Male.  lOl;  Kyd  120,  121}  Syd.  fl03, 
604.) 

few  can  penetrate  (Cockb.  449.) 

— — '  difficulty  of  preventing  ingress  to,  depend- 
ent on  what  circumstances  (Male.  102^  Mai. 
415  J   Bui.  488,  489.) 

regulations  in  force  for  preventing  (Cockb. 


448.) 


—  suggestions  for  preventing  (Cockb.^67.) 

number  of,  might   increase  by  opening 

the  trade,  but  would  afterwards  be  limited  to 
the  demand  of  the  trade  (Moo»  2X5,  227.) 

Europeans  going  into,  enter  into  what  en- 


gagements (Mun.  230  ) 

Europeans  going  to,  ought  to  be  mder  the 


strictest  regulations  (Stra.  499,  500). 
-  dangers  of.     See  Dangers, 


Interpreters,  native,  indifferent  characer  of  (Male 
90)  ^ 

defects  of,  and  their  remedy  (Male.  689, 


690.) 


Investments  of  the  Company  ^  how  prorided  (Mun. 
206,  247  J  Stra.  498;  Bro,  805,  8OO;  Cox 
887-8g0|  Dick9i7,9i8) 

*  ■ 

— —  time  necessary  for  compTetiDjg  (Cbx  891, 
901,904;  Dkk  922.) 

-^--*^' lessened'by  opening  the  tride  (Bal.492.) 


■■; 
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ouse  of  Ci  m.  f^'^^^^^^nls  of  the  Company,  danger  of  allcring 
v_r  ^  ,  ^  '  ^^^  present  mode  of  providing  (Cox  894, 
INDEX.         895,  902;  Dick  922.) 

great  distress  frooi  suspending  (Dick  924, 


925,  932.) 

with  difficulty  revived,  after  suspension 


(Dick  926) 

JnuesimtfUs  of  Private  Traders,  difficulties  in  pro- 
curing, how  caused  (Gra.  /J  ;  Dick  92 1,  922) 

~»— — -  how  made,  and  of  what  composed  (H. 
Lind.  173;  Mor.  621) 

best  funds  for  providing(L.Wil.  183,  184) 


Investments  of  Commanders  and  Officers,  laid  in 
on  long  credits  (Fair.  197  ;  Wool.  552  -,  Mor. 
did,  626) 

■■  discount    allowed    for   ready    money  in 
(Wool.  55A) 

how  disposed  of  (Wool.  552,  553) 


Invoker,  discount  on,  how  far  allowed  between 
merchant  and  merchant  (Mor.  629) 

..    p.t   ■  uisu^il  diiicouuton,  for  ready  money  (Mor. 
630) 

advance  or  discount  00,  how  estimated 

(Clar.  632,  683) 

Invoices  at  Calcutta,  not  charged  with  advances  to 
weavers  (Gra.  75.) 

—  nor  with  advances,  in  consequence  of  long 
credits  (Wool  553) 

how  made  up  at  Calcutta  (Fair.  197.) 


Invoices, snlt'Water,  nature  of,  and  by  whom  made 

(Wool.  552,  554  J  Mor.  625) 
Invoices  of  the  Company,  what  charges  added  to 

(Cart  855,  856) 

Iron,  no  increased  demand  for  (Mun*  233) 

■I   .    . —  where  produced  in   India    (Mai.  423  ; 
Cockb.  482) 

English,  the  only  sort  exported  to   India 


(Cockb.  483.) 


J. 


Jaghiredars,  different  classes  of  (Syd.  533,534) 
^ number  of,  in  the  Nizam's  service  (Syd. 

533.) 
Johanna,  Isle  of,  the  most  civilized  of  the  Islands 

on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa  (Mor.  626) 

Judicature,  Courts  of,  British  subjects  triable,  in 
criminal  cases  only,  in  the  Supreme  Courts  at 
the  three  presidencies  (including  ii)e  Recor- 
der's Court  at  Bombay  (Teign.  18;  Cowp,  36, 
37.  57  \  Kyd  122  J  Vand.  150;  Prend.  !56; 
Smith  163  ;  Falc.  437  5  Cockb.  450,  451.) 

natives  not  able  to  sue  in,  from  ihcir  po- 
verty, and  frequently  from  the  great  distance 
(Hast.  35  Gra.  63;  Kyd  123}  Vand.  150; 
Mun.  202;  Cockb.  450,  451,  458,  46I  ;  Bui. 
488  ;  Stra.  494,  495  ) 

,^  _  Europeans  in  civil  cases,  amenable  to  the 
Z'llah  or  provincial  courts  (Teign.  18;  Falc. 
437;  Cockb.  451) 


INDEX. 


Judscatstfi  native,  by  what  lawa  regulated  (Kyd  Howe^of^Cojaa. 
123;   Vand.  150,  151;  Cockb.  451)  ^ 

— -*-  —  established  for  protacting  the  Ryots  (Moo. 
296) 

Europeans  going  into  the  interior,  engage 


to  be  subject  to  native  courts  (Mun.  230) 

Europeans  must  be  subject  to,  in  what 


case  (Kyd  123) 

inconvenience  of  such  a  regulation  (Prend. 


156) 


—  inferior  native  courts  have  no  criminal  ju- 
risdiction over  Europeans  (Cockb.  462) 

Juggernaut,  festival  of,  self-immolation  at,  a  re- 
ligious sacrifice  (Teign.  29;  Gra.  78) 

■    ■■  on  what  principle  performed  (Gra.  81) 

■■  greatly  frequented  at  particular  seasons 

(Gra.  79) 

permission  to  visit,  granted  by  the  Com- 


pany, who  derived  a  revenue  from  it  (Gra.  69, 
70) 

cruelties  at,  attempted  to  be  suppressed 


(Gra.  69,  70,  78,  79>  80) 

and  no  bad  consequences  followed  (Gra. 


80) 


revenue  of,  how  applied  (Gra.  7&) 


Juries,  in  what  case  must  consist  of  natives  (Kyd 
130) 

trial    by,    impracticable    in    the    ZiUah 

Courts  (Falc.  437  i  Stra.  495) 

K. 

Katties,    inhabitants  of  Guzerat,    manners  and 
present  state  of  (Mai.  433,  434  ) 

— no  danger  to  Europeans,  throwing  them- 
selves on  the  hospitality  of  (Mai.  434.) 

might  be  conciliated  to  the  British  go- 


vernment (Mai.  435  ) 

would  cut  of  Europeans  traversing  their 


country  without  permission  (Mai.  435.) 

Kings  Troops,  officers  of,  preferred  to  the  Com- 
pany's, in  distributing  military  commands 
(Male.  106  ;  Kyd  133  ;  Mun.  213.) 

high    character    of,    amorg   the   native 

powers  (Male.  107.) 

bad  effects  of  incorporating  them,  with 


the  Company's  army  (Male.  IO7.) 

should  not  be  relieved  by  entire  regiments. 


but  filled  up  with  recruits  (Kyd  132;  Mun.212  ) 

Kolapore,  Rajah  of,  see  Colapore, 

Kyd,  Major  General  Aleiander,  evidence  of,  C. 
l\7  et scq. 


L. 


Labour,  rates  of,  see  JVages, 

Labourer's  family,    table  of  the  expenses  of 
year  (Cockb.  452.) 
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may  be  held  by  Europeans  to  what  extent 
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Loan9»  efibcto  of  the  rsductiofi  of  interest  on 


He 


(Cockb.  46^  ;   Bui.  48d.) 

cannot  be  leased  to  Europeans  by  a  ze- 


mindar but  under  certain  restrictions   (Cockb. 
AQ5  ;  Bui.  486.) 

of  natives  advertised  for  sale,  for   noiv 


payment  of  Company's  rents  (Male.  113,  116.) 
sales  of,  caused  by  the   improvidence  or 


dishonesty  of  the  zemindars  (Male.  11 6.) 

how  cultivated  (Smith  l65.) 

proportion  of  the  produce   of,  taken  by 


the  Mahomedan  governments  (Mun.  240  ) 

Languages  of  India,  acquired  by  the  Company's 
servants  (Kyd  122  5  Hal.  140;  Cockb.  445.) 

Larken,  Mr.  Edmund^  evidence  of,  S.  C.  807  ^t 
seq. 

Lascars^  employment  of,  in  navigation,  disadvan- 
tageous to  traders  (Falc.  439.) 

Leases  grantable  to  Europeans  on  what  restrictions 
(Cockb.  AQ5  ;  Bui.  48(5.) 

Leather,    equal  to  European,    manufactured  in 
India  (Male.  114  ;  Fair.  I89,  igo.) 

Lee,  Mr.  John,  evidence  of,  S.  C.  50Q  el  seq. 

Licences,  indispensable  to  the  carrying  on  of  free 
trade  (Mun.  219,  221,  222.) 

— -  in  what  cases  they  might  be  dispensed 
with  (Mun.  223.) 

should  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Di- 


rectors, exclusively  and  why  (Mun.  223,  254.) 

Licensed  persons  residing  in  India  or  going  into 
the  interior. 


give  bond  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  coun- 
try courts  to  the  extent  of  500  rupees  (Cockb. 
450.) 

number  of,  considerable,  (Smith  l64.) 

lose  their  licence   in  what  cases  (Smith 

instances  of,    removed    for  misconduct 


164.) 


(Bui.  487.) 


residence  of  in  India,  how  far  dangerous, 

(Hast.  9,  \0;  Bui.  487) 

Lindsay,  hon.  Hugh,  evidence  of,  C.  170  et 
seq. 

Lindsay,  Martin,  Esq.  evidence  of,  S.  C.  703  ei 
seq. 

Liverpool^  why  recommended  as  an  outport  for 
the  India  trade  (Nich.  336,  337  5  Wool.  569) 

revenue  there,  why  insecure  (Viv.  35?) 

Loans,  effect  of  the  transfers  or  nominal  payments 
of,  in  India,  from  I807-8  to  1810-11,  on  the 
Company's  creditors  (Cockb.  480,  461.) 

— — •  how  obtained  by  the  Company  (Cockb. 
481.) 


(Cockb.  482) 

Local  governments.    See  GovernmenU  local 

London,  port  of,  preferable  for  the  India  trade, 
as  being  more  secure  than  any  outport  (G.  Wil. 
289  j  Nich.  3355  Viv.  393) 

— —  why  preferable  for  the  Company's  sales 
(Ran.  790) 

opening  of,  why  most  dangerous  (317) 

the  fittest  port  for  collecting  the  revenue 


(G.  Wil.  306,310) 

confining  the  trade  to,  a  monopoly  (Vir. 


37O) 


M. 


Magutrntes,  may  send  ofFendmg  European!  to  the 
presidencies  (Smith  164;  Cockb.  450)  Bol. 
486). 

— bow  guided  as  to  Europeans  (Cockb.  450). 

Alahogany,  a  profitable  article  of  export  to  India 
(L.  Wil.  185,  186). 

Mahomedans,  character  of,  in  India  (MaL  403  5 

Syd.  614). 

*— ^-  respect  military  men  more  than  tnidera 
(Syd.  609). 

jealous  of  interfering  with  their  religioua 


and  other  institutions  (Cowp.  52}  Sjd.  622). 

number  of  (Gra.  83.) 

jealous  of  their  women  (Male.  88). 


—  — —  superfluous  wealth  of,  how  expended 
(Syd.  526). 

—  principal  chieftains,  not  equally  content 
with  the  British  sovereignty,  as  the  Hindoos 
(Male.  96,  97,  98  ;  Mun.  209  y  Mai.  430 ; 
Cockb.  483  i  Stra.  500;  Syd.  539). 

union  of,  with  the  Hindoos  against  the 


British  government,  dangerous  (Cockb.  483 ; 
Syd.  539). 

Malays,  character  of  (Gra.  7^9  Clar.  672  j  Mur. 

719). 

principal  exports  to    (Wool.   548 ;    M. 

Lind.  704  ;  Horsb.  733  5  Bea.  7*1,  763). 

the  utmost  caution  necessary  in  trading 


with  them  (Gra.  JQ) 

are  amply  supplied  with  European  goods 


(Day.  (.41). 

two  cargoes  of  300  or  350  tons  would  be 


more  than  adequate  to  their  supply  (Dav.  642). 
no  profitable  trade  can  be  carried  on  with 


them  (Wool.  544  5  Dav.  641). 

dangerous  trading  with  tbero  (Gra.  76  -, 


Kyd  laS,  Mur.  719,  720;  Horsb.  734). 

will  purchase  no  European  goods  (H 


Lind.  172). 

have  no  deimnd  for  British  woollens  or 


other  European  manufactures  (Wool.    545  ; 
Mor.  626,  028). 
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Maiays,  of  some  Ulaods,  more  trusted  than  others 
(Mur.  723). 

See  also  Eastern  islands, 

Malcolm,  Lieut.  Col-  Sir  John^  evidence  of,  C 
B5,  et  seq^  S.C.  (J84,  et  seq. 

Maiei,  Sir  Charles  Warre,  Bart,  evidence  of,  S.C. 
401.   et  seq, 

Aldjuhester  goods,  if  sold  cheaper  than  India 
piece  goods,  why  not  likely  to  be  prcfened 
(Mun    235). 

Maniftxt  Jct^  must  be  more  rigorously  enforced 
(O.  Wil.  302  5  Nich.  333  -,  Barn,  syz ;  Sea. 

597) 
-^— —  fraads  against,     how   practised   (Nich. 

334,  335) 
■  frauds  against,  remedies  for  (Nich.  333) 

t '     breaches  of,   how  punished   (Viv.  3/0, 
371). 

penalties  of,  not  always  enforced  (Nich. 


Europeans  engaged  io,  at  difTerent  timei  (Male.  Hotue  of  Com. 

Military  Farce  of  ike  Native  Pcwert,  ft w  Eoio* 

peans  in,  at  pi-e^enL  (Male.  Ill) 

Europeans  dangerous  in  Meer  Cawn'a 

army  (M:iic.  112) 

jWssionarixSt  preaching  of.  against  the  religpoQ 
of  the  HiudooSj  d-u>gero'^s  to  the  British  Em- 
pire (Kast.  13)  Tjig:i.  20j  Cowp.  53) 

dangerous,  if  apparently  authorised  (Gra. 


81,82) 

prudent,  have  laboured  effectually  (Teign. 
20,  21) 

some,  charged  with  misconduct  (Teign. 


23) 


334,  352  i  Viv.  371) 

!»■  alterations  in,  suggested  (Nich.  341,  353; 
Ward,  5fg,  590) 

Manifests,  nature  and  defects  of,  (Viv.  36(5) 

.  a  useful   security,  but  not  an   effectual 

check  against  fraud  (Viv.  367,  368,  384) 

but  no  implicit  confidence  to  be  reposed 


— —  qualified,  only  to.be  allowed   (Teign.  50) 
no  danger  from  prudent  ones  (Teign.  31) 

nor,    if  not  authorised  by  government 

(Cowp.  42) 

Danish  and  Dutch,  no  mischief  produced 


by  (Teign.  31,32) 
—  Danish,  an  affray  caused  by  one  (Gra.  84) 
not    discouraged    by    the    Government 


(Teign.  33) 

not  likely  to  succeed,  and  why  (Cowp. 


in  (Viv.  384) 


43) 


Mnnufacfurers,  Native,  will  ultimately  render  it     Moguls,  wealth  of,   to  whom  chiefly  conflued 
not  worth  while  for  European  artisans  to  re-  (Mai.  42,  4 19) 


main  in  India  (Syd.  598) 

will  not  for  some  time«equal  Europeans 


(Syd.  598,  599) 

See  also  Weavers. 

Manufacturers  of  British  goods  have  been  them- 
selves shippers  thereof  (Dav.  659) 

Manufactures,  what  made  in  India  by  the  natives 
(Mai.  95,  q6,  114;   Kyd,  127;  Mer.   147; 


Mootidars,  tenure  of,  explained  (Mun.  278) 

— —  may  accumulate  wealth    in    what   cas5 
(Mun.  278) 

under  the  Madras  government,  coltiyate 


their  own  estates  (Mun.  242) 
■      extent  of  their  estates  (Mun.  243) 

intervention  of,  between  government  and 


the  ryots,  unnecessary  (Mun.  27S) 
Vand.  153;  Smith  l67;  H  Lind.  174 ;  L.  Wil.      Morong  country,    state  and  produce  of  (Smith 


181  ;   Fair.  I89,  I9O;  Mun.  209;  Falc.  454  5 


m) 


^^WU  ^P'  "^i^'  ^^^  •  ^^^'  ^^^'  ^^^^'      Morris,  Robert,  Esq.  evidence  of,  S.  C.  620,  ei 
676;  M.  Lind.709)  ^^^ 

Indian  can  never  rival  English  manufac-      Munro,    Lieut.   Col.  Thomas,  evidence  of,    C. 


tures  (Syd.  600) 


J 99,  et  seq,  S.  C.  274,  et  seq 


Marhattas,  do  not  hold  commerce  in  any  estima-      Murder    of,   or  by,   a   Brahmin,  how  punished 


tion  (Mai.  408,  422) 


(Teign.  30) 


(Male.  694) 


use  woollens  for  saddle  and  floor  cloths      Murray,   Thouias  Garland,  Esq.    evidence    of> 


S.  C.  713,  ct  seq 


Mercer,  Grxmc,    Esq:    evidence  of,  C.  143   et      Muslins,  ^' arehousing  duty  on,  (G.  Wil.  324) 

necessity  of  bringing  to  London  (G.  Wil. 


seq. 


Merchants,  a  few  additional  ones,  how  far  admis- 
sible without  danger  (Gra.  J  70,  171) 


324) 
Alussulmans.    See  Mahomedans^ 
-  native,  of  every  class,  to  be  found  in      Mutiny.    See  Vellore. 


India  (Mun.  207) 

Metals,  an  unprofitable  export  to  India  (L.  Wil. 
184,  185) 

....  what,  chiefly  used  by  the  natives  (Mai. 

423;  Male.  702). 

Militasy  Force  of  the  N^ivi  Powers,   numerous 


Mysore,  province  of,  highly  cultivated  (Syd.  6I6) 

N. 

Nabob  of  Oude,  taste  of,  for  Eoropetn  conveni- 
ences (Kyd,  126;  Vand.  152) 
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^••■^^••^ 


Oulporls,  no  East  Indipgoodl  traniportable  to^from 
London  (G.WU.305) 

—  —  no  Eist  India  ahips  allowed  lo  louch  at, 
bui  in  case  (f  necessity   (G.  Wil.  30y) 

•V*-* —  additional  fstablislipnent  necessary  atj  if 
the  trade  be  o,  cnt*  1   (Nicli.  J38) 

liniitntion  of  the  trade  lo,  most  bcncficinl 

to  the  revenue  (Viv.  '^57) 

one  at  tlie  moutU  of  tljc  Channel,  prifcr- 
able  tf)  one  more  in  tjic  norihwHPl  (Willis 
50b)    luv.v  l-if  prcitT.iblc   (Woul.  50S,  500) 

returns  from  ihc  diflorcnt  Custom- house 

oflSciTi  (>t\    relative   to  smuggling  (S.C.  577, 
-595) 


Palamlans^^  Rajah  of]  contracted  to  supply  the 
putch  government  with  tin  (Wool.  551) 

Pofi'tmrnt^  Acts  of,  surqto  be  eunjined  by  the 
Hmdoos  (Coup.  53) 

i      cJauset  in*  relative  to  introducing  Chris- 
tianity, productive  of  abrm  (Cowp.  53,  54) 

Parsees  have  as-similated  to  European  faiihions, 
©ore  than  any  other  natives  (^Malc  ()2,  6q7 ; 
Fr^d.  158  J  Mun.  234  ;  Mai.  411,  418,  419) 

-  but  only  the  most  wealthy  (Male.  C)4) 

— —  have  houses  furolhbod  in  the  European 
style  (Male.  6(j6) 

■         Rplcndid  carrius.cs  driven  by  (Male.  6i)7) 

confioed  to  part  of  Guzerat  and  Bombay 


u      n 


into  the 


(Male.  94;   Prend.  156) 

f(0Sf4oris  indis{)ens3ble  to  persons  going  inl 
Loterlor  (Gra.  70  ;  Male.  89  i  Mun.  'i2u) 

Ptasantt  of  BurJwany  peculiarly  opulent  (Cox 
802) 

■  ■         earnings  of  (Cox  903) 

PecunUry  Engagements  of  the  Company,  amount 
of,  to  be  made  in  EnglAnd,  on  account  of  In- 
dian territory  (C'«rt.  613,  814) 

— — — ^  means  for  meeting  (Cart.  818,  823) 

— —  deficiency  of,  accounted  for  (Cart.  818) 

Tf/kpff,  low  price  of,  in  M.ilabar  (Mud.  249) 

—  paid  by  the  Rajah  gf  Travancoie,  as  part 

of  his  subiiidy  (Mun.  249) 

Permanent  StllUmtnt  extended  to  most  of  the 
tenitorica  under  Madra-i  (F.dc.  443) 

f  fixed,  at  a  nwderaro  rent  (Male.  1 16) 

■  ■■  bcneiicial  eO'e^ii^  thereof  (Mun.  255) 

-  AxeJ  on  what  average  fouvdalioQ  (Mun. 


337i  236,241) 

whit  proportioo  of  tlw  pcoduoai  <lf  the 


Ipil  lakau  iy  govcrumont  j^reviqus  to  (Mun. 
20a«2Sy) 

—  —  in  what  caiCj  a  ataie  of  pofcrtj  (Mun. 
M4) 


PifmanM  &///«ji«^fi/,di8trict8  permwentW  settled.  **'•*■*  ofCflm. 
not  poorer  than  those  which  luive  baa  the  be*    ^^^nTx 
nefit  of  the  Ryotwar  settlement  (Mun-  245)  *  2*  »  »  *• 

■  ■    beneficial  effects  of,  in  the  Southern  Pol- 
lams  (Mud.  255) 

Peons,  in  what  eases  placed  over  the  native  wea- 
vers (Gra.  72,  733  Smith  1/0;  Cox  897; 
Dick  930) 

supported  by  the  weavers  (Cox  898) 

fiuhsistence  money  of,    how  recoverable 

(Cox  90U  ;  Dick  930) 

how  armed  (Smith  1/0  j  Cox  899) 

—  placed  over  weavers  by  private  merchants 
as  well  as  by  the  Company  (Gra.  73;  Smith 
170}  Cox  899) 

occupation  of,  when  placed  over  the  wea- 


vers (898.  899,  900) 

removed,  if  guilty  of  violence  (Gra.  73; 


Cox  899.  900) 

Persia,  no  nvirt  for  sale  of  Rrltish  goods»  and  why 
(Male.  94, 115) 

^-—  woollens  chiefly  sold  there  (Mai.  420) 

»—  European  articles  indiscriminately  im« 
ported  with  the  exception  of  wina  and  spihti 
(Male.  100) 

-  trade  between  India  and»  how  carried  on 


(Male.  112,   113) 

Persians,  fond  of  British  flre-annt,  M  proienti 
(Mak.  100) 

Piecc'jroodsj  what  so  denominated  (Bro.  79 If 
792) 

Piece-goods,  Indian,  different  claisei  of,  how  ex- 
amined and  ascertained  (Cox  898^  89I) 

—  procurable  to  any  extent  (Fair.  ig8) 

— — -  quality  of,  improved  bj  the  Compmij*! 
care  (Bro.  801) 

not  imported  bj  the  Company t  ofinArior 


quality  (Bro.  801,  802) 

duUei  payable  on  (Ban.  7BI  i  Bro-  703, 

797) 

prices  of,  in  India^^  raised  by  competition 


(Dick  933) 

import  of,  by  private  traders,  nnprafitahle 


(Mur.  728  ;  Bro.  804,  805  ;   Cox  8g7) 

-——yielded  some  profit   lately  (Mar.  728; 
Bro.  b05) 

•—  differences  in  the  value  and  qoaliiiea  of 
(Ran.  782,  783,  7B8;  Bro.  794,  7ifii  Bain. 
9^5,  95d.) 

of  individuals,  why  dearer  than  Ihoie  of 


the  Company  (Dick,  927, 9(28.) 

canaee  of  the  diilereat  prioaa  of  (Ban 


787;  Bro.79^79Bi  Bai8.9M9iA) 

in  what  respects  cheaper  than  British  ma- 
nufactom  (Ran.  7B4,  854 1  BrOb  808.) 

iuqDeiifully.^rQTided  through  the  agency 


IMAM. 
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««il 


■  ■  opeoliig  the  tnida  \n,  to  Oaipcrti^  pi'o- 
dnctire  of  great  evils    (Han.  783|  fM,  7B5j 

7*9.  fgOi   Bro.  79«#  79«,  799,  Wi,  S«i 
Cart.  6 19.) 


-— *  considerable  qiiantitiei  of,  ihipped  hj  the 
Americans  to  France,  Rasiia,  and  Che  Medi"* 
terranean  (Bain.  960,  g0t,  g/OZ.) 

— -  sent  by  land  to  the  Oatports  (Bro.  796  ) 

what  sorts,  prohibited  to  be  sent  to  the 


Oatports  (Bro.  7190, 797.) 

cannot  be  furnished  to  the  West-Indies^ 


elassae  of 


direct  from  India  (Bain.  954.) 

Piece'gaods,  Briitsk  CoiioMp 
(Ran.  781 ;  Bro.  793) 

— -—  amount  of,  sold  (Bra  806.) 

— — —  how  packed  and  marked  (Bra  806.) 

■  extensive  trade  in  (Bain.  967, 058.) 

Piracy,  acts  q/;  to  be  apprehended  from  difap- 
pointed  adventftren  to  India  (Kjrd,  134,  IMi 
Mun.  aai ;  Sirs.  493,  495, 496;  Drom.  876, 
977.) 

■  coounitted  bj  the  natives  of  the  Eastern 
Islands  (Kjd,  134, 138.) 

Pymoutkp  why  a  very  inseoure  pert  for  the  rere* 
nue  (Viv.  358, 359.) 

■  ■  not  so  eligible  for  India  trade  as  Liver- 

pool (Wool.  5^.) 

in  other  respects  a  preferable  port  (Wool. 


569.) 

Police t  nature  and  strength  of  (Teign.  35 ;  Cowp. 
41.) 

■  districts,  extent  of  (Cowp.  40|  41 .) 

— »  will  arrest  Eoropeans  ilkmtty  penetrating 
the  interior  (Teign.  16,  35,  30.) 

■  '  insufficient  (Cowp*  41.) 

■'■  native,  is  eiceedingly  vigilant  (Gra.  7a) 

■  increase  of,  necessary  (Male.  1 15.) 
Charges,  naCnre  of  (Cart.  838^  839.) 
Royal  East- India  Voloafeenone  (Cart. 


•39) 


■    ■    ■    expense  of  Eait- India  College  (Cart.  880.) 

— —  demurrage  (Cart.  830.) 

Poly  gars,  turbulent  character  of  (Kyd,  139.) 

Poonah,  state  of,  and  character  of  its  govern- 
ment  in  1/88  (Mai.  407-409.) 

'    ■'      reicoues  of,  whenoe  derived^  (Mai.  409, 
4ro.) 

Pc/iu'ation^  European,  at  Calcutta  (Fair*  19 1.) 

ooflapariaao  of  tlw  Bmepeaa.  with  that  of 


the  native  (Mai.  405) 

-i-   Native   ChrlslfflOj     v«i)r    eonaidbiiiUe 
(Mate.  113) 

of  half  cn«l  and  PUitUgtWiB  graMy  10- 


di Arent  olaaset  of|  at  Bomttty  (IfiiitifiSf 

tw  «*.hI0AA  •-«  ghAbMh%S    .-«  ptf  .    T*^^ 


.■•  rr    ^  ■  • 


419 1  S^OlBi  lUteftflf  90I> 

of  Calcutta  (MUiiL'99 /'vi^i,  i^)  ' 


-^  of  Madnn.  CHU.  141) 

the  proportiM  of  Hiodooi  aod  Mabodbe- 


dam  under  the  Cottipatiy  (Male.  gO) 


in  Mysore,  the  proportion  of  Hindool  to 


Mahomedana  is  as  38  to  1  (Cockb.  48^) 


'   ■   lh9  proportion  of  Hindoos  and  Maheme- 
dans  in  different  districts  (Stia.  500) 

-^-^  Mahomedao,  amoant  of  (Ora*  83) 

Mahomedan,  in  the  south  of  India  (Mfta. 


308) 


Ports,  list  of  accessible,  belonging  to  the  fWfive 
powers  (Mai.  436) 

Portsmouth,  an  insecure  port  for  the  revteue  (Viv. 
359)  

Portuguese  Naiwe  Christians,  number  aatf  fire* 
sent  aoatdof  (Mai.  430, 431;  Mald«  691^  -  - 

adopt  European  manners  (B/US.  Aiity 

■  • 

Prendergast,  Guy  Lenox»  Bsq.»  evidence  of,  C 
54  et  seq. 

Press  Indkm,  under  the  inspection  of  |^Vfrn« 
meot  (Gra.  67) 

■  necessity  of  this  sieasiire  (Ora.  68)... 

Priusd^Trade^  exporta  of,  bavt  increased  (ICfltt. 
336) 

-— —  advantages  to  private  traders,  bf  frel|bling 
pert  ef  a  ship  and  saiiieg  at  refphw  times  (Mor. 
634) 

sdbjeel  to  convoy,  &Oi  during  war  (Mor. 


635) 


Mrfhi 


greatiy  reduced  (Bro.  804) 


Priviltgs  TraJc.    See  Command^$  and  OJUmt, 

Pf^t,  what  deemed  fair,  on  a  consq^nmeac  to 
India  (Dav.  644,  654) 

Profit  and  Loss  how  to  be  estimated  (Dav.  646, 
647,  648,  654,  65$) 

Profit  and  Loss  ofths  Company,  every  charge  for 
warehouse  rent  debited  to  (Cart.  97O) 

aeeomtof,  for  19  yeant,  dlstiogaisttsg 


Mi  Ai 


the  India  from  the  Cfalua  fAdb  (Cart.  81^ 

principles  and  results  of,  stated  and  ez« 


pUiined  (Cart.  830,  838) 

losses  al  sea,  explanation  of  (Cart.  831 , 


823,  834,  845) 

profit  on  outward  trade,  stated  andf  ex- 


plained (Cart.  845,  646,  853,  853) 


•»—  and  loss  in  seeding  baUkm  toiAdia'(Cart. 

^Ib 977,  979) 

— *—  di£feraiee  beliffen  anpiiDl  of  loilf:*  at 
sea,  as  per  preA' and' ksB  aoooabj 
fourth  report,  explained  (Cart. 


creased  (Falc.  453) 


^  bad  debts  nek  ^biied'  to  'pru'tl  iuSnoaa 

aceetmt  (Ceit.  8(b,  800)  *" 

3B3 


ai?m  INDEX   TO   MINUTES   6F   EVIDENOft 

lUute  of  torn '.  prbfii  and  L6it  of  the  Company,  charge  of  Bencoo 
VC^3^^^        *•"'  *^-  ^^J  °***  itebiied  in  (Cart.  859) 

1  rf  1/  £  A* 


of  openhig    tbto  tride  (G.  Wil.  99^,-  9gg;  H 

Viv.  3(55) 


«rCoa. 


loss  by  exchange  on  bills  from  Indi^,  wliy 
not  debited  to  the  iifccotfnt  of  commerce  (Cart. 
859,  860) 

difference  between  rates  at  which  bills 


have  been  drawn  and  those  at  which  imports 
have  been  credited  in  India,  how  to  be  charged 
(Cart.  9/5.  98CJ) 

customs,  what,  debited  to  the  profit  and 


m* 


loss  account  (Cart.  86 J— 863) 

•^..^  difference  between  amount  of  freight  paid 
since  1793  and  that  charged  to  debit  of  profit 
and  loss  account,  explained  (Cart.  863,  944, 
965) 

loss  on  saltpetre,  a  political  one  (Cart. 


864) 


—  profit  on  exports  to  India,  debited  there 
(Cart.  974) 

on  imports  realized  in  England,  how  de- 


bited (Cart.  974) 

■  if'  difference  between  amount  of  goods  and 
ftores  debited  to  India  and  that  stated  as  realised 
in  India,  how  accounted  for  (Cart.  865,  974) 

difference  between  amount  of  advances 


for  investments,  &c  debited  the  profit  and  loss 
account,  explained  (Cart.  983,985) 

what  proportion  of  commercial  charges 


should  attach  to  the  territory  (Cail.  98O) 

India  and   China  concerns,    not  distin- 


guishable in  (Cart.  98 1.)  See  Political  charges  ; 
Supplies. 

Property,  unequal  distribution  of,  in  India  (Prend. 

157) 
e..^...-  singular  mode  of  dividing,    among  the 

Hindoos  (Mun.  274) 

Provisions,  price  of,  for  Hindoos  (Cockb.  455) 

Punishment,  effect  of  frequent,  on  the  British 
character  and  interests  (Cowp.  37,  5? ',  Gra. 
63;  Male.  115,  116;  Kyd  ]23,  124,  129; 
Yng.  136  J  Prend.  156;  Falc.  437;  Cockb. 
460,  463^  476  ;   Stra.  495) 

Q. 

Queries  to  the  Commissioners  0/ Customs, ,  and  re- 
plies thereto  (S.  C.  570— 595) 

R. 

Rajpoots,  character  of  (Male   87) 

Banking,  Mr.  Joseph,  evidence  of,  S.  C.  781— 
791,  854 

Raymond,  M.  commander  of  a  corps  in  the  Ni- 
zam's service  (Syd.  607) 

— —  character  of  (Syd.  607) 

—  troops  of,    how  supported  and  clothed 

(Syd.  607^  611  ;  Male.  693,  694) 

Regulations,    See  Restrictions. 

Re -landing,  fraudulent,  a  probable  consequence 


Re-  landing  of  tea,  danger  of  (6.  Wil.  323) 

— •■  —  of  piece  goods,  entered  for  exportation, 
the  probable  effect  of  opening  the  trade  (Wil- 
lis 507) 

Relij^inn,  Hindoo,  the  Hindoos  extremely  jealous 
of  interference  with  (Cowp.  152,  153,  154  j 
Gra.  82) 

danger  of  violating,    from  opening  the 

trade  ^Ld.  Teignm.  15;  Cowp.  J  30,  153; 
Gra.  67,  82  J  Kyd  II9,  I20j  Mer.  145; 
Mun.  201  3  Mai.  404) 

horrible  rites  of  (Teign.  29)  ;  see  Rurn- 


ing.  Drowning,  Juggernaut, 

strictly  respected  by  the  governments  and 


by  the  Company's  si^rvants  (1  eign.  j,2  \  Male. 
86;    Hal.  140;  Cockb.  445.) 

■  numerous  sects  oi  (Gra.  J  J) 

Religion,     Mahomedan,     ebiablished    in    India 
(Gra.  83) 

the  Mahomedans  jealous  of  interference 


with  (Cowp.  52  ;   Syd.  522) 

Remittances  from  India,  hi  Ms  how  far  pieferable 
for  private  individuals  (H.  Lind.   176) 

bullion  not  obtained  for  (('art    814) 

of  surplus  funds,    private  bills  whether 

preferable  for  (Cox  894,  895) 

difficulty   of  providing  bills   for    (Cox 

896) 

«— «-  —  of  surplus  funds  by  private  bills,  un- 
safe (Dick.  922,  223,  924;  Cart.  815,  8I6, 
817) 

■    ■         saving,  what  articles  will  yield  (Fair.  198) 

— . exchange  for,  unfavourable  (Dav.  644, 

645) 

Remittances  from  China,  what  article,  necessary 
to  obtain  (Beale  776,  777) 

bills  drawn  at  what   rates  of  exchange 

(Cart.  859,  86O,  975) 

Rents  of  the  Company ^  lands  sold  for  payment  of 
(Male.  113) 

Residents,  PoiiticaL  established  at  the  Durbars  of 

native  prince*  (Cockb.  466,  468) 

Europeans  might  reside  in  the  territoriea 

of  such  princes,  unknown  to  (Cock.  418) 

■ 

— povvvr  of,  in   requiring    native    princes 

to  dismiss  JbiUropeans  from  their  service  (Syd. 

524) 

Residents,  Commercial,  provide  the  Company's  in- 
vestintnts  (NJnii.  206}  Stra.  49s  3  Bro. 
805,  fo06;  ^  ox  8b7,  890;  Dick  917.  9I8) 

—  subject  to    what    law  and   regulations 
(Stra.  4gg) 

— —  make  adv«inceA  to  the  native  weavers 
(Gia.  72.  74,  7-5}  Fair.  196,197)  Cox  888, 
889,  893,  901 5  Dick  yJ8) 

in  wbat  ca^e  allowed  to  enaploy  the  Com- 
pany's weavers  (Cox  902) 


MmlMiMt-tfitJu  Jfrw*  «f  OwMiwi  *«  1793 
for  txUn^img  CkrittiMilf  m  AfWi' «  dead 
lettar  (Cowp.  4a)     .  /^^ 

otmet  MMtiiHied'bj  flu  InOiaa.gQwni*' 

mcDt  (Cowp,  St)      /"  "  ■    ■'' 

Reit^uluv,  of  periOBi  friMidr  ta  Jcligim*'  iQ- 
ftradioa  io  iDdA  (Cowp.  •M,'4S} 

., .  dangeroui  efnuJe^^ien^  of  (Ct»«^*%2,  43, 

48,  49,  53)  .  .    .  • 

f Jk#  M/fHor  tngKoMed  (T^.  341  K^  341) 
_-— •  effidsDt,  diffiCBltto  friDM  (Gotrp,  'A6i 

Gr».n>  .    -  ■     . 

.1-  ■  ■■  monilrict,  ttttenuftma  thaindtaaie 
of  tflirltorie*  (Mile.  91) 

-• —  canoot  bo  too  lorers  (Uilci  lO'l) 

■JMUK»»y  AfffrMW,  what,  tad  iMW,  4«t*a^ 
by  the  Compuif  fibm  pcrminioa  tOTl«it  tbo 
;  idd  (Gtf :  «,  7<« :  ,..-..    .^ 

.-■■--  how  appropriBted  <Gra.  78)  •    'r  ' 
'  A»mu«/KHif*;'aMtftkt  aa  «aM>t wImMhera 
'      ire  RMM^oflKota  aa  at  Ltttdoil  (O.  WH.  333  i 
Nicta.  833)  odwrwlM  not  (O.  WUiftM)  - 

' — i greatly'' e33iligeiwl'"b)i''allWlng~e''P"-- 

tation  f^m^'tliA'aOt^i'ta-*Httl   veMdi;  of 
goodi  liable  to  heavj  dntiet  (Vir.  3g9>-- 

— ^—  gteallj  bwreaM^t  Tl^aot  i^ttloinles- 
penie.  b^  the  CdauaftnaOdti'A^' (ffidi.  ftSS) 

incraaaeof,  |gMMWiag<i^.pMiM«taJik^ 

.     \j.  to^wbal o^Mfjt  (ViT.  ?«?.«»)    ,„q 
SeeiMtfK*.  ■■'i-. -■ 

<i»,  a  fiKi3arik«aa',:fFtia^  of  hrfpott,  fonft-frdia 

(Clar.  C71  i  M.  Lbid.  700 ;  Unr.  710^  7V) 
r—  price  of,  «l  Caloptta  (Cof.  pDt) 
jRwrri,  navigation  of,  dangeraua  W'tlMnvanuo 

(Viv.seoj.  ,      - 

Jloff,  WilliBm,  Eaq.  evidence  of,  C.  U7,  "Mfv 
Roman    Catht>!ie    native     Ckmliau   iir. India, 


-'•   .I'lb    Tit'^   n    nlnil   II I   iMilifcui 

-  ^      ■  ■■.■o«*.- 

7S5t  bio.HOi)         '  °  :^^M 

Bro.Kn.)  a^^nffl)" 

"  a«.a~al  wnirtlM^^tilHHiia.TpB»rt 
^  •  ■—  of  piece  goodt,  ImM  ^ttoMtt 
'  «*,  nO;«W^  Oan;8l«f'«Ai 


ilje". 
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^^^l^'  *«»**.  Sec  ScUth.    '   '  ' '    ' '  '•■''' 

rTffBX.     Self-immafaiiong  n  idigioat  tct>  at  Juggernaut 

(Teign.  29;  Gra.  77,  81) 
eocpuragedi  by  th?.  priests  (Gr^.  81) 

Sefnysy  Engliskj  always  superior  to  those  in  the 
French  service  (Male.  103;  KydlSOi  Mun.21 1) 

Servants  of  the  Company^  enter  the  service  young 
(Kyd  122) 

■      acq^uire  the  native  languages  (Kyd   1 22  5 
Hal.  HO;   Cockb  445) 

Hindoos  protected  from  affronts  by  (Gra. 


TES  OP  EVIDENCE 
iSbifphig  ■  rates  ^A    hy^"  «he  tWnspert  Boflri  HwwdfCoy 

(Wool.  567, 568)      V  tijJfEl. 

Shipping,  principal  risk  of,  between  the  LiSRd 

and  Gravesend  (Wool.  568) 

Ship  Owners^  losers  by  the  rates  of  tonnage  paid 
them  by  the  Company  (Dav.  66I) 

■  ■■  why  they  continue  their  tenders  (Dar. 

66l,662,663>664) 

war  allowances  to^  for  demnrrage  (Dav. 


61;  Kyd  1 19;  Hal.  140;  Cockb.  445, 446) 
commercial  and  political  duties  of,  per- 


fectly distinct  (Mun.  255) 
■n  I    ■  reduction  of  the  number  of,  how  far  pro- 


ductive of  no  ill  consequences  (Mun.  254) 

4M  ^aUve,  olothed  in  woollens  (Mai.  417  7 
Syd.6ll,6l2;  Male.  692) 

Shawls^  Mriiish,  superior  to  those  of  India  in 
viYidnesSj  but  not  in  durability  of  colour  (Mun. 

.V   -TT'  what^    would   bring  a  profit  in  India 
(Mun.  281) 

wUl  never  rival  those  of  Cashmire  (Male. 


099) 


those  of  Norwich  likely  to  be  a  profitable 
article  of  export  (Mun.  236,  276) 

$bawls  worn  in  India,  of  very  fine  quality  (Mun. 
V6) 

'■  .    tr  in  great  request  (Mun.  276) 

— — —  a  necessary  part  of  dress  (Mun.  280) 

ff^  imported  from  Cashmire  (Mun.  276) 

account  of  (Male.  690) 

made  of  wool  (Mun.  280) 

in  what   respects    superior    to    English 


«•>" 


shawls  (Mun.  282) 

close  resemblance  between  them  and  the 


^isley  shawls  (Mun.  280) 

prices  of,  various  (Mun.  281) 


Shipping,      Companys,     owned     by    patronage 
(Wool.  556) 

—  —  expenses  of  fitting  out   (Wool.  557,  556) 

how  let  to  the  Company  now  (Wool.  55Q) 

— - —  rates  of  tonnage  paid  by  the  Company  on 
regular  ships  (Wool.  565) 

' rates  paid  for  extra  ships  (Wool.  5Q5) 

at  present    more    regularly   dispatched 


(Wool.  552) 
detained  on  services  in  India  (Wool.  562) 

— — built  for  the  Company,  engaged  for  6 
voyages;  (Dav.  658) 

—  tenders  for,  how  made  (Dav.  665, 6^6) 

sailing  of,  well  arranged  (Dav.  G&f) 

Shipping,  India  built,  have  brought  home  cargoes 
vWool.  5(52) 


664) 


tenders  by,  made  on  what  terms  (Dav. 

665,666) 

profit  of,  depends  on  the  speedy  employ- 


ment of  their  ships  (Dav.  667) 

Shoes,  excellent,  made  in  India  (G.  Wil.  181 ; 
Cockb.  471) 

— —  comparative  dorability  of  (Cockb.  475) 

—prices  of  (Mun.  209,  210;  Falc.  454; 

Cockb.  475,  476) 

Sind,  considerable  trade  formerly  with  (Mai. 
424, 425) 

Small  vessels  most  easily  guarded  In  port  agunst 
smuggling  (Q»Wi\.32§) 

Smith,  William  Bruce^  Esq.  evidence  of,  C. 
161,  eiseq. 

Smuggling,  danser  of,  increased  bv  opening  the 
trade  to  the  Outports,  particalarly  in  time  of 
peace  (Roe  258,  259,  2§1,  262,  272  ;  6.  WiU 
288,  289,  ^S,  298,  299,  306,  315;  Nich. 
330,  339,  344,  345,  347,  350,  351 ;  Viv.  350, 
364, 365, 372, 388, 391, 398  i  Bar.  572 ;  Lock. 
576  i  Sep.  577  ;  Slow.  578  J  pa.  581 ;  Mad. 
588,  589 1  Ward  590  j  Searle  592;  Drum.  873) 

— — —  and  if  vessels  were  permitted  to  go  north 
about  (Nich.  340,341;  Viv.  360) 

but  not,  if  the  present  system  be  conti- 


nued (Viv.  388,  389,  390) 

—  not  carried  on  to  so  great  an  extent  as  lie- 
fore  the  commutation  act  (Viv.  355) 

where  principally  carried  on,  and  most  to 


be  apprehended  (Roe  258,  267,  273;  G.  Wih 
301,  302,  318,  326;  Nich.  333,  342>  349, 
347;  Viv.  369,  380,381,  395;  Willi|504| 
Bar.  571 5  Ward  579;  Pel.  580;  Lutr.  593  j 
Lea.  596) 

why  to  be  apprehended  on  the  Scottish 

coast  (Sedg.  517-5^9) 

most,  on  board  Company's  ships  (Nich. 


354  ',  Viv.  394) 

precautions  at  present  adopted  for  pre- 
venting (Roe  259;  G.  Wilson,  308,  313,  314, 
318.  326,  328  ;  Nich.  339>  348;  ¥1^.382, 
396,  397  ;  Willis  505,  507  i  Swain.  587;  Sea. 
591, 597) 

additional  precantiooe  agaiiMl, 


on  opening  the  trade  (G.  Wil.  ai4»  315 ;  Nk*. 
339;  Viv.  360,  361,  397;  Sedg.  520;  Ban 
575  i  M.Lind.  710) 


every  possible  regulation    adopted,'  for 


preventing  (G,  Wil.  289) 


BEFORE    THE   HON.    H 
HottseolCom.  Smugglings  superior  ggard  agaioit,  on  thoTbamea 
{^^Tx.        (G.Wil.301) 


— ^        cannot  poasiblj    be  entirely  prevented 
(Roe  270;  G.  Wil.  1^7  5  Viv.  S99) 

most  danger  of,  from  small  vessels  (Roe 


200  5  G.  Wil.  299;  Nich.  3H2,  350)  Viv. 
380,  3983  Willis  504.  505,  508;  Sedg.  518, 
519,  521  i  Drum.  874) 

facilitated  by  the  length  of  coast  a  ship 


has  to  traverse  (Viv.  393) 

less  danger  of,    by  limiting   to  London 


the  export  trade  to  India  (Roe  2()2) 

less  likely  to  be  practised  by  the  Com- 
pany than  by  individual  merchants  (Viv.  394, 
395) 

leas  danger  of«  under  the  present  system 


(Viv.  39B) 

examination  of  vesssUat  St.  Helena,  no 


preventive  of  (Roe  262;  Pel.  595;  Sea.  596.) 
Probably  a  preventive  of  (Ward  590;  Lut.  594) 

amount  of   seizures   for,    where  chiefly 


made,  and  what  articles  smuggled  (Roe  264, 
265,  271  ;  G.  WH.  288,  303,  307,  308,  312; 
Bar  571 ;  Lock  576;  Stow.  578;  Lea.  584; 
Lut.  585  ;  Swain.  587) 

what  articles  would  probably  be  smuggled 


(G.  Wil.  295,  296) 

temptation  of  profit,  and  facility  of  exe- 


cution, chief  inducements  to  (Roe  265;  G. 
Wil.  302  J  Nich.  346,  347,  348,  353;  Sedg. 
521;  Sea.  591  ;  Clar  ^76,  677) 

temptation  to^    bow    diminished    (Viv. 


379) 


■  promoted  by  the  smallness  of  the  pack- 
ages (WiUis  507) 

most  smuggled  goods  brought  to  London 


(Roe  266  ;  G.  Wil.  302) 

of  rum,  carried  on  from  the  West  Indies 


(G.  Wil.  303) 

of  wine  and  spirits,  practised  en  board 


king's  ships  (Viv.  395) 

iK>  smuggling  withovt  previoos  anttt^e- 


raents  (Viv.  380) 

danger    of,   in  the  outports,    might  be 


diminished  by  walled  dockft(G.  Wil.  306} 

West  India  articles  more  difficult  of,  than 


East  India  articles  (G.  Wil.  298) 

proportion  of,  between  West  and  £ast  In- 


dia cargoes,  nearly  the  same  (Viv.ajTl) 

wfaelber  on  board  •  neutral  or  a  British 


ship,   would  depend  on  cir-euoMtaocea  (Viv. 
396) 

-   ■■   fiareiga  ship  wby  oot  likely  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  British  vesf4  fcr  (O.  WiL  a22^;  Viv. 


mmm 


372>  391,  392) 

foieiga  ships  why  Uhrif  t^^be  pnibfred  for 


(Nich.  344,  345  i  Viv.  387.) 

'«-*^  Initanees  o<;  bji^eig»sU|M(iViv^3«0) 

..-^  the  risk  incurred  by^  no  bar  ta  (Vi¥^372.) 
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by  the  oacmnotatioit  House  of  ( 

I!fDE 


Smuggiiag  of  tea, 
act  ( V IV.  379  ) 


was  carried  on  by  tneani  of  deposits,  be- 


fore the  commutation  act  (Viv.  392.) 


will  be  increased  by  every  facility  of  creat- 


ing deposits  (Viv.  392  ) 


deposits  for,  might  be  formed  00  th&a)Q*« 


tinent  (Viv.  390.) 


—  penalty  on  captatm  of  English  ahips  de- 
tected in  smuggling  (Viv.  396.) 

by  Company^s  commanders  mid  officers 


how  punished  (Lee  5 13,  515.) 

none  carried  00  by  the  Comftany  er  by 


the  owners  of  India  shipping  (Willis  50§.) 

upon  the  whole  best  prevealfld  by  the 


present  system  (Willis  508.) 

Staunton,  Sir  George  Thomaa,  Bart.  cfid«aot  •£, 
S.  C.  139  ct  Hq, 

Stracey,  John,  esq.  evidence  of,  S.  C.  4gr2  e$  mq, 

Styan,  Mr.  Thomae,  evidence  of,  S.  C.  942  €$ 

seq. 

Specie,  ejSect  of  exporting  from  India  (Cockh. 

479.) 

Spinning  bmsiness,  how  conducted  in  India  (Dick 

933,  934.) 
— —  beneficial  effects  of  (Dick  934) 

Steel,  Imlian,  inferior  to  that  of  Europe  (Syd.6l2) 

Sugar  may  be  produced  to  any  amount  in  Bengal 
(Clar.  672  i  M.  Lind.  709 ;  Mur.  726^  Horsb« 
737  j  Cox  896.) 

■  ■'      aduUerated,  in  consequence  of  competi- 
tion for  it  (Clar.  682.) 

in  what  cases  only  a  profitable  import 


(Mur.  717.) 

imported  by  the  Company,  but  not  with 


success  (Mur.  726,  727.) 

—  used  aa  »cement  (Cox  S96,  897) 


Supplies,  balance  of,  between  India  and  Eagkmd 
fronv  1792-3  to  1809-10,  principles  of,  stited 
and  explained  (Cart.  825,  828.) 

Supra'Cargoei  at  Canton,   commanders,  te.  of 
country  ships  subject  to  the  orders  of  (M.  Lind. 
711 5  Horsb.  737  i  Bea.  777  i  Drum^  880.) 

involved  in  difficulties  by  the  irregulau'* 


ties  of  our  seamen  (ilorsb.  734.) 

benefit  derived  fiooa,  to  the  trade  witk 


China  (Bea.  754,  7^5.) 

can  prevent  couutry  ships  takiqg  tea  at 


Canton  (Drum.  885.) 

SwrfJus^  pf  ikt  CompMM^  above  tbeip  intra,  de- 
mands, how  disposed  of  (Cttrt.  84,  838;)  • . 

Sm^Am   rfneesa^   aona,  since    thai  war    wiik 
Tippoo  (Cart.  841,  842.) 

Ss/iknhmm,  Tbomoi^  Mq;  evidoooe  o(y,  8.  CL  42X 
-^40,  5ga-620. 

Swantn,  t)^e  mbsionarys  reapeetable  chwraetevof 
(Hast.  8 1  Teign.  32^34  ;  C0W9  5^-,  Gvn.M^ 


xxn 
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■  

House  of  Com.  Svfttrtt,  rendered  essential  lervices  (o  the  British 

Governmenr  (Triga.  32,  34,  35) 

converts  made  by  (Ttign.  21,34;  Gra. 


I K  U  b  X. 


highly  esteemed  by  the  R;ijah  of  Tanjoro 

(Tcign.  34  ;  Cowp.  5Q) 

Swords t  Ipdian,  ^superior  to  thov  of  Europe  (Syd. 
613) 

T. 

TVjj  Chiiieie  duty  ou,  trilling  (Staun.  750) 

■  monopoly  of,     in    the    Houg-merchants 
(Suun. /40.  743  5  Bca.751) 

■  how  obtained  from  the  outside  merchants 


(Bea.  752) 

trade  in,  hov7  conducted  (Staun.   745; 


Diam.  669,  S70,  884) 

quantity  annually  imported  (Staun.  746 ; 


Bea.  759) 

duty  paid  on   in   England  (Nich.   351  ; 


Ven.  939 ;  Sty.  y45) 

growth  of  particular  sorts  of,  encouraged 


by  the  Coinpjny  (Staun.  747,  748) 

prices  of,  how  regulated  in  China  (Cea. 


758,  7^9>  7(^7  ;  Drum.  882) 

^— -  Chinese  duly  on  (Drum.  8/8) 

low  priced    adulterated  teas  procurable 


(Bca.  765) 

adulteration  of,  the  consequence  of  open- 


ing the  trade  (Drum.  8/3) 

different  sorts  of  (Lar.  808  ^  Ven.  935; 


Sty.  942) 

qualities  of,  how  ascertained  (Lar.  SO9 ; 


Ven.  937,938;  Sty.  943. 9-14) 

selection  of  nil,  given  to  the  Company 


(Clar.  ti75.  (578;  M.L.nii.7II;  Staun.  743; 
Bea.  761,  766',    Lur.  608;    Ven.  937;  Sty. 

9«) 

■  selection  of,  how  made  (Lar.  811) 

much  nicety  rcqut!>itc  to  select  (Staun. 


747) 


various  prices  of,  in  Englind  (Lar.  809* 
610;  Ven.  938.  9"* *  i  Sty.  914) 

lalciiof.  how  conducted  (Lar.  810,  811  ; 


Ven.  939,  940  ;  Sty.  945,  946 ;  Cart.  824) 

I  of  the  Compny  always  fairly  sold  (Sty. 

943) 

bad,  returned  to  the  Chinese  merchants 


(Staun.  747) 

imucc^leJ,  thrown  overboard,  id  the  Chan- 


nel (G.  Wil.  329) 

damaged,  thrown  into  the  Thames  (Staun. 


747;  Ven.  938) 

_  ^  high  duty  on,  an  iodncenent  to  imoggle 
(G.  Wil  307 :  Nich.  340,  349  i  Viv.  Sgi  ; 
Clar.  076,  677  i  Mar.  723, 724  j  BtMtn.  748 ; 
Onun.  874) 


INDEX. 


7/tf,    reduction  of  duty  on,     would  dicninlih  House  of  Coas. 
smuggling  (Sty.  948) 

-— *- —  less  at  present  iranggled,  and  why  (O. 
V^il.  321  i  Nich.  349;  Viv.  355,  356,  378) 

more  difficult  to  convey,    than  brandy 

(Nich.  348) 

more  an  object  of  smuggling,  than  to- 


bacco (Nich.  351) 

dnty  paid  on  (G.  Wil.  313  ;  Nich.  351 ; 


Viv.  3til) 

would  be  smuggled  by  opening  the  Out- 


ports  ^G.   Wil.  320,  321  i  Nich.  330;  Viv. 
365) 

how  it  may  be  clandestinely  obtained  in 


the  Eastern  Islands,  and  smuggled  (Wool. 
564;  Mor.  628.  629;  Dav.  643,  652;  Clar. 
674  ;  M.  Lind.  706  ;  Mur.  722  ;  Horsb.  734, 
735  ;  Stann.  749  ;  Bea.  763,  764  i  Drum.  874, 
865,  886) 

but  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand  in 

the  event  of  exclusion  from  China  (Clar.  677) 

any  quantity  of,    procurable   from    the 


Hong-merchants  or  outside  men  (Clar.  6/4 ; 
Mur.  725) 

procurable  from  other  Chinese  ports  than 


Canton  (Drum.  876,  879) 

of  inferior  quality,  illicitly  obtained  (Gar. 


(>75) 


—  ^—  might  be  smuggled  by  the  Americans,  in 
time  of  peace  (Nich.  355  ;  Viv.  365) 

■        —  an   increased  consumption  of,  a  conse- 
quence of  diminution  of  price  (Viv.  378,  387) 

price  of,  how  aft'ected  by  free  trade  (Clar. 


077,  678.) 

cannot  be  smuggled  from  country  ships  on 


the  Malabar  coast,  and  re-shipped  for  Europe 
(Horkb.  358)  yet  it  is  possible  it  may  (Mnr. 
725) 

inferior,  would  be  imported  if  the  Irado 


were  openeil  (Clar.  682;  Hor»b.  738 ;  Bca.  76I) 
carried  to  India  for  supplying  the  presi- 


dencies (Clar.  682 ;  Mur.  724j  725  ;   Horsb. 
737;  Staun.  750.) 

suggestions  for  preventing  the  carrying  of« 


to  India  (Bea.  777,  778,  7790 

inspection  of  cargoes  of,   prodoctive  of 


great  inconveniences  (Mur.  723.) 

inferior,  imported  by  Company's  officers 


(Sty.  94^.  947) 

price  of,  will  be  raised  by  competition 


and  opening  the  market  (Horsb.  838 ;  Staun 
744.) 

sorts  of,  parcfaaaed  by  Ibe  Amerieani  (M 


lind.  711  s    Baa.  766 1  Lar.  80Bj  811 }  Yen. 
9V.  9^1- 942  J  Sty.  942.) 

Teigimotiik,  Lord,  evidence  of|  C.  14,  35,  49, 

51. 

Tew4grtj9r  gUppmg,  how  nande  to  the  CooBpanj 
(Day.  665.) 
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Home  of  Com,  Territorial  Revenue  not  collecfcd  in  kind  by  the 
^mm'-y^^mmm^        Madfas  government  (Falc.  442  } 
I  N  D  £  X.  ■■  would  not  be  materially  affected  by  change 

of  present  tjsteln  (Bui.  492.) 

Territoriesy  extent  of,  under  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment (Cowp.  37.) 

■  recent  increase  of,  a  reason  for  stricter 
regulations,  concerning  the  inflnx  of  £uropean8> 
(Malc.yi.) 

Thread,  by  whom  spun  in  India  (Dick  933,  934) 

■  importation  of,  injurious  to  the  natives 
(Dick  935.) 

Tin,  used  by  the  natives,  for  what  purposes  (Mun. 
233  ) 

—  found  in  great  abundance  at  the  isle  of 
Banca  (Wool.  5A5',  Dav.  052 ;  Clar;  675  3  Mur. 
731  5  Horsb.736.) 

—  probable  produce  of  (Wool.  563.) 

was  monopolized  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, '(Wool  551.) 

quantity  obtained  by  the  Dutch  (Wool. 


Trade,  chiefly  confined  to  the  tbre^ffipeiideiicies  Hr.use 
(Mup.  226)  v^ 

— —  doubtful,  whether  an  increase  of,  would    ^  ^  ^ 
follow  the  opening  of  (G  Wil.  328) 

general  view  of  the  success  ofj  for  the 


last  few  years  (Dav.  631) 

additional  facilities  given  to  private  traders 


by  the  Company,   (fids.  632,  636,  637) 
— —  has  been  unprofitable  (Dav.  641,  644) 


See  Free^Trade,  Ptivale  Trade. 

Travancore,  Rajah^  subsidiary  treaty  with  (Man. 
246) 

-  his  failure  in  payments  to  the  Company,  a 

cause  of  disturbances  there  (Mun.  248) 

war  with  him,  and  effects  thereof  (Man. 


249,2505  Cockb.  477) 

a  subsidiary  force,  established  there  (Mao. 


252) 


663.) 


procurable  cheaper,  from  the  isle  of  Banca,  (Male,  6u3) 


— —  reason  why  a  resident  was  stationed  at  hii 
durbar  (Cockb.  477) 

degree  of  power  enjoyed  by  (Cockb.  477) 

troops  of,   clothed  in  English   woollens 


than    the    Company    now   pay     (Mun.  2563 
Wool.  546.) 

trade   in,    at  Banca,  a  smuggling  trade 


IT. 


(Wool.  546.) 

none  carried  from  Banca  by  the  Company 


(Wool.  547.) 

— —  price  of,  at  Banca  (Wool.  545.) 

prices  of,  at  Madras,   in   1801  or  1802 


(Cockb.  476.) 

trade  to  India,  reserved  to  the  Company 


(Dav.  651.) 

considerable  quantities  of,  exported  from 


Banca  to  China  (Bea.  779.) 

in  what  respects  Banca  is  better  than  Corn- 


wall tin  (Wool.  545  ;  Bea.  780  5  Drum.  880.) 
annual  quantities  of  British   tin,  sent  to 


China,  and  the  cost  thereof  (Drum.  879.) 
—  British,  prices  of  (Wool.  546.) 


Tippoo  Sultaun  had  amassed  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  European  articles,  of  which  he  made  no 
use  (Mun.  206  J  Syd.  6l3.) 

— — —  troops  of,  clad  in  the  manufactures  of  his 
country  (Mai.  418.) 

dominions  of,  how  divided  (Mai.  426.) 

cause  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops  (Cockb. 


478,479.) 

Tobacco,  penalty  on  ships  having,  within  certain 
limits  (G.  Wil.  323.) 

Tonnage  for  Private  Traders,  fumiahed  by  the 
Company,  on  what  conditions  (Dav.  632,  636) 

< fully  sufficient  (Dav.  655,  656.) 

-— —  account  of,  from  1793-4  to  1810-11  (Dw. 

—  amount  of  tonnage  occupied  by  cora- 
manderg  and  officers  (Mot,  622-,  Dram.  874.) 


Unlicensed  Persons  residing  in   India,  number  of 
greatly  increased  (Male.  115) 

—  ingress  of,  how  prevented  (Male.  115) 

Upsei  Price  at  the  India  sales,  explained  (Viv. 
362) 

■  how  fixed  (Viv.  362) 

Usury,  regulation  against  (Mun.  286) 

— —  to  be  apprehended  from  opeoiog  the  trade 
(Mun.  2S7) 

V. 

Fander  hey  deny  David,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  evidence  of, 
C.  X^Hetseq. 

Vellorc,  Mutiny,  causes  of    (Teign.  21,  49,  50; 
Cowp.  49,  51,52) 

Venn,  Mr.  Edward,  evidence  of,  S.  C.  937,  9t 
seq. 

Village,  Indian,  nature  and  extent  of  (Man.  2J^, 
280) 

Vivian,  John,  Esq.,  evidence  of,  S.  C.   353  ii 

seq. 

Wages,  low  rates  of,  in  India  (Tei|p.  27,  28; 
Cowp.  38;  Prend.  159;  Cockb.  453,  455- 
457) 

'    of  laboarers  in  agricaltare  (Mun.  204 ; 
Falc.  441 ;  Stra.  497) 

— —  table  of,  for  a  laboarer  (Cockb.  452) 

causes  of  the  low  rates  of  (Pcond,  ISQ ; 


Stra.  49;) 

ofmanofactur 
2  C 


»^\\\*  vgo?) 


«ir  INDEX   TO   MINUT 

**J|;;^^[^»-  JFagM,  oftmarers  (Cox  898) 
ISdex.  —  of  the  peasantry  of  Burdwan  (Cox  903) 

increase  of,  will  increase  the  price  of  In- 
dian commodities  in  £urop6  (Prend.  I6D; 
Falc.  442) 

—  — -^  rate  of,  in  Bengal  (Smith  162,  163) 

■  ■  ■■"  low  rate  of,  one  reason  why  the  natives 
cannot  buy  English  goods  (Mai.  421 ;  S)'d. 
617) 

present  rates  of,  fully  adequate  to  supply 


the  wants  of  the  natives  (Dick  920) 

War  Tax,  never  imposed  on  the  Ryots,  by  the 
Company  (Mun.  286) 

Waste  Lands  may  be  improved  to  a  great  extent 
(Mun.  244) 

Weavers,  Native,  are  a  distinct  class  of  inhabit- 
aDts,  born  such  (Dick  Q23,  ffM) 

■  prefer  the  Company's  employment  to  that 

of  private  merchants  (Gra.  74  ;  Cox  893) 

in  general,  poor  and  submissive  (Cox  697> 


900,  901) 

— —  number  of,  in  a  factory  (Cox  9OI) 

assisted  by  the  commercial  residents  (Cox 


893) 


■  regulations  of  the  Bengal  government  con- 
cerning the  employment,  &c.  of  (S.  C.  904- 
911,915,916) 

not  compelled  to  work  for  the  Company 
(Dick  919) 

advances  how  rnnde  to  them  by  the  Com* 


pany  (Gra.  72.  7^,  75  ;  Fair.  196,  197  5  ^ox 
888,  889,  893,  901  5    Dick  9 IS) 

take  advances  from  private    merchants 


(Cox  901) 

at  liberty  to   reject  or  receive  the  Com- 


pany's advant  ci  (Cox  892) 

mode  of  workinc:,  and  delivering   their 


goods  (Cox  S89,  &90,  p03) 

— —  are  under  no  constraint  (Cox  893) 

greatly  benefited  by  the  Company's  em- 


ploy (Dick  920) 

Peons  u'hy   placed  over  (Gra.  72,   73  j 


Cox  897  5  Dick  930) 

fines  on,  for  non-fulfilment  of  contracts, 

how  recovered  (Cox  8C)7) 

protected  agninst  o:>pression  by  commer- 


cial residents  or  oiliers  (Dick  91 9) 

formerly  under  rosiraint,  bur  not  of  late 


years  (Fair    105;  Man.  207,  25 1 ) 
earnings  of,  (Cox  89S) 


ES   OF  EV'IDENtlE      ' 

Weavers,  Native,  charader  of  (Dick  gi^,  010)      ''^^^  "^  ^ba. 
situation  of,  generally  improved   (Dick     iJTS^X- 


penalty  on,  for  seMing  to  private  mer- 
chants, before  ihcy  complete  their engagementa 
40  the  Cump.iny  (Gra.  74 ;  -Dick  929,  93O) 

in  what  case  employed  by  commercial  re» 


sidems  (Cox  902) 

cloth<  ft  jecfed  by  the  Company,  returned 


920) 


929) 


may  be  comfortable,  if  they  will  (Dick 


— —  Company's,  why  preferably  employed  by 
private  merchants  (Fair.  197) 

other  parsuits  of^  when  not  engaged  in 


weaving  (Dick  923) 

—  allowed  to  work  for  private  individuals 


when   not  employed  by  the  Company  (Fair. 
199) 

would  follow  agriculture,  if  the  factory 


were  given  up  (Cox  902) 

would  be  ruined  by  abandooment  of  the 


present  system  (Dick  923) 

obliged  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  be- 


fore they  enter  into  new  contracts  (Mun.  207) 
competition  for  piece-goods,  injurioas  to 


(Dick  933) 

West'lndia  Ships,  frequently  sail  half-ladeo  (Day. 

657) 

•— — —  what  deemed  a  good  freight   for  (Dav* 

657) 
Widows,  burning  of,  a  religious  act  (Teiga.  28) 

IFillif,  James,  Esq.,  evidence  of,  S.  C.  £02,  et 

seq, 

Wilson,  Glocester,  Esq.,  evidence  of,  S.  C.  268, 
et  seq, 

fPilson,  Lestock,  Esq.,  evidence  of,  C.    }yp,  ei 

seq. 

Window  Glass,  exported  to  India,  in  considerable 
quan tilled  (Mor.  62g) 

_ drawback  on.    given  to    the    merchaot 

'  abroad  (Mor.  029> 

Wines,  prices  of,  in  India  (Dav.  649) 

-  f Fitnesses,  support  of,  to  a  court  of  judicature,  in 
what  cases  defrayed  by  governmeut  (Cockb. 
458,  459;  Stra.  494). 

Women,  Hindoo,  condition  of  (Teign.  IdO^  133  ^ 
Mun.  210 i  Syd.  537). 

-  ditttinguisbed  for  their  modesty  (Mm* 

276). 

Woollens,  no  demand  for,  in  India,  and  wbj 
(Teign.  24,  27;  Male.  114,  115;  Mon.205^ 
Syd.  529,  530i  Wool.  544  3  Clar.673  -,  Horsb. 
733). 

■  ■  coarse,    manufactured   by   the    natiTea 

of  India  (Mun.  205.  210). 

and  preferred  by  them  -to  British  WQial- 


lens  (Syd.  533). 

what  sorts  of,  chiefly  used  fay  the  nattaea 


(Fair.  16?  3  Muu.  23^  233  3  Malc.(^}.* 


worn  by  tbenatlvftsfirvantaof  IbaCon* 


pany  (Mai.  417). 


to  tlieai   (Fji.-.  193) 


(Mai.  432), 


and  by  the  native  servants  of  Earopeana 
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Home  of  Conf.  Woolkm,  Englitb>  cao 

tire  (Male.  114)« 

— . —  would  Bell,  if  furnished  cheaper  than  the 
natives  cau  manufacture  (Teign.  23,  24  ;  Syd. 
5333  J>milh  166). 

supply  of,    fully   equal   to  the  demand 


(Fair.  188). 

broad  cloths,  used  as  housings  for  ele- 


phants, &c.  (Mai.  417). 

troops    of    native    princes,    clothed   in 

(Mai.  417). 

duties  on,  in  China  (Drum.  872). 

no  materially   increased  demand  for,  in 


China  (Bea.  77 1,  77"^) 

trade  in,  to  China,  relinquished  by  other 


nations  (Drum.  870) 

export  of,  to  China,  how  increased  since 


1792  (Bea.  755,  756) 

export    of,    to  China^     how   regulated 


(Bea.  75Q,  758,  75^). 

successfully      introduced     into     China 


(Drum.  869,  8/0). 

what  sorts  of,  most  profitable  in  China, 


(Drum.  871). 

—  Company's  exports  of,    to  China,  have 
increased  (Dav.  651). 

-—  sale  of,  how  promoted  in  China  (Staun. 
744,  745  i  Drum.  682). 

Company's  present  system  of  trading  in. 


cannot  be  altered  for  the  better  (Drum.  885). 
Company's  trade  in,  a   losing  one  upon 


the  whole  (Drum.  872,  884.) 

sold  by  Company  cheaper  than  by  in- 
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Woollens  imported  ioto  Feniaj  lij  Hiwi  I  liiinml  HboMof 
(Male.  190  3  Mai.  420). 

JVbolmore,  JohBj  Esq.  evidence  of^  S.  C.  540  it 
ieq, 

Y. 

Young,   William,  Esq.  evidence  of,  C.    135  ft 
seq, 

Z. 

Zemindars,  different    classes  and  characttrs  of 
(Mun.  277;  Syd.  333). 

nnay  grant  leases  of  lands,  io  what  caacf^ 

to  Europeans  (Cockb.  465). 

*— — —  mode  of  grantiag  leases  by  (Bui.  486). 

proportion  of  net  rent  allowed  to  (Moo. 


239,  241). 

oppress  the  ryots,   whenever  they  can 


(Mun.  277). 

oppressions  of  the  greater,   auppretsed 


(Mun.  243). 

intervention   of,    between  the   revenoe 


and  the  ryots,  unnecessary  (Mun.   276). 

secured  in  possession  of  all  their  improve- 


dividuals  (Dav.  643). 


ments  (Mun.  255). 
Zemindaries,  extensive,  dangerous   (Mun.  243). 
in  Bengal,  of  great  extent  (Mun.  243). 

Zillah  courts,  what  causes  cognizable  by  (FaJc. 

437). 
trial  by  jury  impracticable  in  (Falc.  437  i 

Stra.  495). 

where  established  (Stra.  498). 


The  Names  of  the  Evidences  are  abridged  in  the  Index  as  follows : 


Bea. 
Bain. 
Bro.   . 
Bui.   . 

Cart. 

Caz.    . 

Clar. 

Cockb 

Cow  p. 

Cox. 

Dav. 

Dick 

Drum. 

Fair. 

Falc. 

Gra. 

Hal. 
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Mr.  Beale. 

Hainbridge. 

Brown. 

Buller. 

Car  I  Wright. 

Cazenove. 

Clarke. 

Cockburn. 

Cow  per. 

Cox. 

Da  vies. 

Dick. 

Drumrnond. 

Fairlie. 

Falconer. 

Graham. 

Haliburton. 


Hast Mr. 

Horsb 

Kyd 

I^r 

Law 

Lee 

Lind.  H....Hon.  H. 

Lind*  M Mr. 

Lush 
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Lt.  Col. 
Sir  C.  W. 
Mr. 


Male. 

Mai. 

Mer. 

Mor 

Man Lt.  Col. 

Mur Mr. 

Nich 

Prcnd 


Hastings. 

Horsburgh. 

Kyd. 

Larkea. 

Law. 

Lee. 

Lindsay* 

Lindsay. 

Lushington. 

Malcolm. 

Malet. 

Mercer. 

Morris. 

Munro. 

Murray. 

Nicholas 

Preodcr^^t, 


Ran Mr.  Ranking. 

Roe Roe. 

Sedg    Sedgwiek* 

Siuiih  Smith. 

Stauo SirG.T.  Staunton. 

Stra Mr.  Stracey, 

Sly Slyan* 

Svd Sydenham. 

Teign  ...Rt.  Hon.  Ld.  Teignmouth. 
Vand Mr.  Vanderheyden. 


Ven. 

Viv 

Willis.. 
Wil.  G. 
Wfl.  L. 
Wool... 
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Venn. 

Vivian. 

WiUif. 

Wibcio*  G. 

WilMO,  L. 

Woolmofii 

Youog. 
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